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PREFACE 


The  excuse  for  writing  another  history  of  the  Refor- 
x&tion  la  the  need  for  putting  that  movement  in  its 
proper  relations  to  the  economic  and  inteUcctuol  revo- 
laUon8  of   the  sixteenth  century.    TEe~Iabor"^  Ibve 
ic«tt8aiy~rof~Qie  accoSiplkhmQjit  of  this  task  has  em- 
ployed most  of  my  leisure  for  the  last  six  years  and 
bubeen  my  companion  through  vicissitudes  of  sorrow 
nd  of  joy.     A  large  part  of  the  pleasure  derived  from 
ihft  task  has  come  from  association  with  friends  who 
Iftn  generously  put  their  time  and  thought  at  my 
£«posal.    First  of  all,  Professor  Charles  II.  Haskins, 
rf  Tlorvnrd,  having  read  the  whole   in   manuscript 
ud  in  proof  with  care,  has  thus  given  me  the  un- 
stinted benefit  of  his  deep  learning,  and  of  his  ripo 
■wl  sane  judgment.    Next  to  him  the  book  owes  most  to 
my  kind  friend,  the  Rev.  Professor  WiHiam  Walker 
Bockwell,  of  Union  Seminary,  who  has  added  to  tho/ 
ffiany  other  favors  he  has  done  me  a  careful  revision 
of  Chapters  1  to  VIII,  Chapter  XIV,  and  a  part  of 
Chapter  iX.    Though  unknown  to  mo  personalty,  tho 
Btv,  Dr.  Peter  Guilday,  of  tho  Catholic  University 
of  Washington,  consented,  with  gracious,  character- 
istic nrhariity,  to  read  Chapters  VI  and  VIH  and  a 
fwrt  of  (.'haptcr  I.    I  am  grateful  to  Professor  N.  S. 
B.  Gras,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  for  reading 
that  part  of  tlic  book  directly  conoemcd  with  ocouoniics 
{Chapter  XI  and  a  part  of  Chapter  X) ;  and  to  Pro- 
fmor  Frederick  ^V-  Saunders,  of  Han'ard,  for  a  like 
Kirioe  in  technical  revision  of  the  section  on  science 
in  Chapter  XTI.    \VIiile  acknowledging  with  hearty 
tliuks  the  priceless  services  of  these  eminent  scholars, 
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it  is  ooly  fair  to  relinve  them  of  all  responsibility  for 
any  rash  statementB  tliat  may  have  escaped  their 
Bcmtiny,  as  well  as  for  any  conclusions  from  which 
they  might  dissent. 

For  information  about  manuscripts  and  rare  books 
in  Europe  my  thanks  are  due  to  my  kind  friends:  Mr. 
P.  S.  Allen,  Librarian  of  Morton  College,  Oxford,  tho 
8o  successful  editor  of  Erasmus's  Epistles;  and  Pro- 
fessor Carrlngton  Lancaster,  of  Johns  Hopkins  tlni- 
vcrsity.  To  several  libraries  I  owe  much  for  the  use 
of  books.  l[y  fripnd,  Professor  Robert  S.  Fletcher, 
Librarian  of  Amherst  College,  has  often  sent  me  vol- 
umes from  that  excellent  store  of  books.  My  sister, 
Professor  Winifred  Smith,  of  Vassar  College,  has 
added  to  many  loving  sen'ices,  this:  that  during  my 
four  years  at  Poughkeepsie,  I  was  enabled  to  us«  the 
Vassar  library.  For  her  good  offices,  as  well  as  for 
the  kindness  of  the  librarian,  Miss  Amy  Reed,  my 
thanks.  My  father,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Henry  Preserved 
Smith,  professor  and  librarian  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  has  often  sent  me  rare  books  from  that  li- 
brary ;  nor  can  I  mention  this,  the  least  of  his  favors, 
without  adding  that  I  owe  to  him  much  both  of  the  in- 
spiration to  follow  and  of  the  means  to  pursue  a  schol- 
ar's career.  My  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  libraries  of 
Columbia  and  Coniell  for  the  use  of  books.  But  tho 
work  could  not  easily  have  been  done  at  all  without 
the  facilities  offered  by  the  Harvard  Library.  "When 
I  came  to  Cambridge  to  enjoy  the  riches  of  this  store- 
house, I  found  the  great  university  not  less  hospitable 
to  the  stranger  within  her  gates  than  she  is  prolific  in 
great  sons.  After  I  was  already  deep  in  debt  to  the 
librarian,  Mr.  "W.  C.  Lane,  and  to  many  of  the  pro- 
fessors, a  short  period  in  the  service  of  Harvard,  as 
lecturer  in  histor>%  has  made  me  feel  that  I  am  no 
longer  a  stranger,  bat  that  I  can  ooont  myself,  in 
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some  sort,  one  of  her  citizens  and  foster  sons,  at  least 
a  dimidiatus  eUumnus. 

This  book  owes  more  to  my  wife  than  even  she  per- 
haps qnite  realizes.  Not  only  has  it  been  her  stndy, 
sinw  cor  marriage,  to  give  me  freedom  for  my  work, 
but  her  literary  advice,  founded  on  her  own  experience 
as  vriter  and  critic,  has  been  of  the  highest  valne,  and 
she  has  carefully  read  the  proofs. 

Pbessbvbd  Shtth. 
Cambridge, 
Massachnsetts, 
May  16,  1920. 
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Froiide,  He^rcl.  lUnko,  Uurfclp. 
.  The    Eeononaio    and    Rvglutiutmry    ]ntorpri4atiani.     llnrx, 

I'smpreclit,    Horjcor.  Weber,  Nict«*cbe,  Trocltach,  Bkut*- 

ynna,  Tlarnnel:.  Itrard.  Janaam,  Pa«tor,  Act«o. 
fi.  Coneluding  Katimatv. 
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CHAPTER  I 
THE  OLD  Ai\"D  JHE  NEW 

§1.  Tbs'^ou^. 

TiKKigb  in  some  senafi  every  age  i'e>'<>ii<x  of  transition 
ftod  cvprj*  generation  sees  the  world  rcorodeHed,  there 
soDbetinaes  comes  a  change  so  startling  aivl  pfccfound 
Uut  it  seems  like  the  beginning  of  a  new  seasoi  la  tlie 
world's  great  year.  The  snows  of  winter  melt  fpr  . 
WMka,  the  cold  wind«  blow  and  the  cool  ratns  fall,  and  - 
TC  ieo  uo  change  until,  almost  within  a  few  days,  the 
lnT«tt  ant]  blossoms  put  forth  their  verdorc,  and  the 
jpring  has  come. 

t>ach  a  change  in  mau's  environment  and  habits  as 

the  world  hus  rurely  sccu,  took  place  in  the  generation 

that  reachfd  parly  manhood  in  tlie  year  InOO.     In  th* r  i483_i5*a 

t^a  uf  a  tutij;l^e  life — for  convenieuce  let  us  take  that 

r/  for  our  nieasnre^-:ffifttt  Oiscoyjiccii.  i»ot__in 

o::r_(!.  ■  iiurufiober  fact,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 

r^r-]      111  thoae  days  raa«*-cs  of  mi^ii  began  to  read 

iKwks,  multiplied  by  tlie  now  art  of  printing.    In 

t&uM-  dny<i  immortal  artists  shot  the  world  throng 

•f  iitchlcps  radiance  of  color  and  of  meaning. 

i.tys  Vhbco  da  Oama  and  Columbus  and  Ma- 

gtllsa  opened  the  watery  ways  to  new  lands  beyond 

tt«  sevtQ  seas.    In  those  days  Copernicus  established 

Hit  momi->ntoos  truth  that  the  oartli  was  but  a  tiny 

phkuet  Hfiiiiuing  around  a  vastly  greater  sun.    In  tiiose 

ityw  wua  in^lar^e  jt.Trl  aL-cimplisln'd  the  econoniip 

'  <iimue<r       '     111  to  modern  production  by  cap- 

i  wng*'^  "se  days  wt-allh  was  piled  up  in 

Ao  coffers  of  the  merchants,  aud  a  new  power  was 
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given  to  the  life  of  the  individual,  of  the  nation,  and  oi 
the  third  et^tato.    In  those  days  the  monarchy  of  tW 
Uoman  church  was  broken,  and  large  portions  of  he< 
dominJons  Bcceded  to  form  u^w  organizations,  got 
erned  by  other  powers  an^'aiiimated  by  a  differed 
spirit.  .  :■-.  •. 

Other  gcneratioD6..1]irv«  seen  one  revolution  talc^ 
place  at  a  time^  the  '^t*>wiUi  century  ^w  three, 
Rise  of  Capitaliead,'  the  cud  of  the  Henaissance,  and  th^ 
beginning. of 'tKt!  Eefomiation.     All  three,  interactinj 
roodifyn^K^^flch  otlier,  conflictinR  as  they  somotime^ 
^d, 'we're  equally  the  couaeqaenooa,  in  different  fields 
qf-iinteecdcnt  changes  in  man's  circnmstancop.    Al 
life  is  an  adaptation  to  environment;  and  thus  fro] 
every  alteration  in  the  conditions  in  which  man  livex 
nanally  made  by  his  discovery  of  now  resources  or 
hitherto  unknown  natural  laws,  a  chango  in  his  hjibil 
of  life  must  flow.    Every  revolution  is  but  an  adjusl 
mcnt  to  a  fresh  situation,  intellectual  or  material,  o^ 
both. 

Certainly,  economic  and  psychological  factors  wei 
alike  operative  in  producing  the  three  rovolutioni 
The  most  general  economic  force  was  the  change  f  re 
"natuiral  ecftnomy'J  to  "^moiioy  economy,"  i.e.  from 
society  iu  whicli  payaients  were  made  chiefly  by  es 
■change  of  goods,  and  hy  services,  to  one  in  which  mon( 
■was  both  the  agent  of  exchange  and  standard  of  valiM 
In  the  Middle  Ages  production  liad  been  largely 
operative ;  the  land  belonged  lo  the  village  and  wa| 
apportioned  out  to  each  husbandman  to  till,  or  tu  all 
common   for   pasture.    Manufacture   and    commoi 
were  organized  by  the  gild — a  society  of  equals,  wit! 
the  same  course  of  labor  and  the  eamc  reward  foi 
each,  and  with  no  distinction  save  that  founded  on  aei 
iority — approntieo,   workman,  master-workman.     Bt 
in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  and  more  rapidly  at  theil 
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doK.  thifi  syatem  broke  down  under  the  necessity  for 

r  capital  in  production  and  the  possibility  of  sup- 

(Miing  ithy  the  incroa.se  of  wealth  and  of  hanking  tech- 

nque  that  nuido  possible  investment,  rapid  tum-ovor 

d  capital,  and  corporate  partnership.    The  increase 

■     (vnd  the  ohangwd  mode  of  its  production  has 

^»  .ii  Jarjre  part  the  canse  of  three  developments 

rbith  in  their  tnm  became  cantfcs  of  revolution:  the 

:  lic  bourgeoisie,  of  nationalism,  and  of  in- 

.  . ...-  Iho  nobles  were  wearing  away  in  civil  strife 

*5d  wore  fcoeing  their  castles  shot  to  pieces  by  cannon, 

jwt  UB  tlie  clergy  were  waeling  in  supine  indolence 

and  wore  riddled  by  the  mockery  of  humanists,  there 

fm»  a  new  i-Ja«5,  eager  and  able  to  take  the  helm  of 

dnlizatioii,  the  moneyed  men  of  city  and  of  trade. 

y<'Htf/iu:r  riches  as  they  wore,  they  had  an  appetite  for 

pI.^>Tjre  and  for  ostentjitinn  unsarpasBed  by  any,  a 

Live  for  thfl  world  and  an  impatience  of  the  meek  and 

Iwrly  chnrcli,  with  heridoal  of  poverty  and  of  chastity. 

In  Ihvir  luxurious  aiiH  Teii^nreil  homes  they  sheltered 

''■■■  -'rta  thnt  made  life  richer  and  the  philosophy,  or 

■ti.  that  gnve  them  a  good  conscience  in  the  work 

lb«y  loved.     Unth  RenaigHancg  and  Reformation  ^cre 

dvttUftcg.  it   ' '  '     nnd  iu  the  marts  of  commerce. 

It  was  i  1       .  :  ise  I'f  thp  third  estate,  hut  partly  Naiiond 

k1m>  cultural  factors,  such  as  the  perfecting  of  the 
mndem  tonirues,  that  made  the  national  state  one  of 
th  -'  -!ct*_»ri«tic  products  of  modem  times.  Com- 
B.  'ds  order  ahd  strong  government;  the  men 

•Vj  paid  tlip  pii>er  called  the  tunc;  police  and  profes- 
(toldiery  made  the  state,  once  so  racked  by 
,j,,1  ..  .,r«!,  peaceful  at  home  and  dreaded  abroad.     If 
jUtniw*  of  this  was  an  iuoreaso  in  royal  power, 
.kiJi^a_Wtii:c  ain<>QS  Iho^c-  \vti.»  had  greatness  thrust 
thcic.  rather  Uian  ncliicvin;:;  it  for  themselves. 


suice 
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They  were  but  the  symbols  of  the  new,  proudly 
Bcious  nation,  and  tho  police  comznissioacra  of  tl 
lar^  bankers  and  traders. 

The  reaction  of  nascent  capitalism  on  the  indi\'idi 
was  no  less  marked  than  on  state  and  society,  thongfi 
it  was  not  the  only  cans©  of  the  new  sense  of  personal 
worth.    Just  as  the  problems  of  science  and  of  art 
come  most  alluring,  the  man  with  suflklent  leisure  one 
resource  to  solve  them  was  developed  by  cconomU 
forces.    In  the  Middle  Ages  men  had  bcon  less  entcr-J 
prisinir  and  less  self-conscious.    Their  thought  was^ 
not  of  themselves  as  individuals  so  much  as  of  their 
membership  in  groups.    The  peoples  were  divided  into 
well-marked  estates,  or  classes;  industry  was  co-open 
tivc;  even  the  great  art  of  the  cathedrals  was  rathe] 
gild-craft  than  the  expression  of  a  single  genius;  eve 
learning  was  the  joint  property  of  universities,  not  the 
private  accumulation  of  the  lone  scholar.    But  wit 
every  expansion  of  the  ego  either  through  tlie  acqui« 
sition  of  wealth  or  of  learning  or  of  pride  in  great  ex- 
ploits, came  a  rising  self -consciousness  and  self-con- 
fidence, and  this  was  the  essence  of  the  individualisi 
so  often  noted  as  one  of  the  contrasts  between  modei 
and  medieval  times.    The  child,  the  savage,  and  to 
large  extent  the  undisciplined  raind  in  all  periods  of 
life  and  of  hi.'itorj',  is  conscious  only  of  object; 
trained  and  leisured  intellect  discovers,  literally  bj 
"reflection,"  the  subjective.     ITe  is  then  no  longer  con-- 
tent  to  bo  anything  less  than  himself,  or  to  be  lost 
an3rtliing  greater. 

Just  as  men  were  beipnuing  again  to  glory  in  their' 
own  powers  cnme  n  series  of  discoveries  that  totally , 
transformed  tlie  world  they  lived  in.  So  vast  a  changfi  j 
is  made  in  human  thought  and  habit  by  some  nppar-l 
ently  trivial  technical  inventions  that  it  sometimea; 
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SB  if  the  race  wore  like  a  child  that  bad  boarded 
■loeomotiTe  and  balf  aecidcutally  started  it,  but  could 

r  guide  nor  stop  it.    Civilization  was  born  vitb 
^  t'<!*it  inventions  of  fire,  tools,  the  domcHticalion  of 

Is,  writing,  and  navigation,  all  of  them,  together 
nth  important  astroDomical  discoveries,  made  prior 
lo  tlw  boginninips  of  record«l  history.  On  Ibis  capital 
nuldsd  traded  for  some  miUeutuums,  fur  ueilhcr 
duntt  tinacfi  nor  the  Dark  Ages  added  much  to  the 
practical  sciexices.  But^  bei^n^ming  with  the  thirtccntb 
ontiiry,  discovery  fullowed  discovery,  each  more  im- 
portant in  its  consequences  tlian  its  last.  One  of  the 
inrt  Mtcps  was  purbaps  the  recovery  of  lost  ground  by^ 
tkc  restoration  of  the  classics.  Gothic  art  and  the 
nraacalar  literatures  testify  to  the  intellectual  activ- 
ity of  the  time,  but  they  did  not  create  the  new  ele- 
Deats  of  life  that  were  brought  into  being  by  the  ia- 
veotor*. 

"What  a  diEfcrence  in  private  life  was  made  by  the  in- 
troduction of  chimneys  and  glass  windows,  for  glass, 
lioQgb  knovni  to  antiquity,  was  not  commonly  applied 
ittHu)  openings  that,  as  the  etymology  of  the  English 
vmd  iujplilia,  kitJjithc.  wind!  By  the  fiftt'cutb  cen- 
tnry  the  power  of  lenses  to  magnify  and  refract  had 
been  ntiliKcd,  as  mirrors,  then  as  spectacles,  to  be  fol- 
bmd  two  eeutaries  later  by  telescopes  and  micro- 
■eop«L  Useful  cbomiculs  were  now  first  applied  to 
Tariooa  manufactaring  processes,  such  as  the  tinning 
of  iron.  The  compass,  with  its  weird  power  of  point- 
ittg  north,  guided  the  mariner  on  uncharted  seas.  The 
BbHore  inventor  of  gunpowder  revolutionized  the  art 
of  v:)r  more  than  all  the  famous  conquerors  had  done, 
Bid  the  polity  of  states  more  llian  any  of  the  renoiivned 
Ifgialators  of  antiquity.  The  equally  obscure  inventor 
mecLauical  clocks— a  great  improvement  on  the 
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older  sand-glasses,  watcr-f^la^scs,  and  candles — mod^ 
poBuible  a  new  precision  and  regularity  of  daily  lif« 
an  untold  economy  of  time  and  effort. 
,ftinUn«  But  all  otlier  inventions  yield  to  that  of  printing,  th^ 

;  glory  of  John  Gutenberg  of  Mayence,  one  of  those  p<K 
and  in  their  own  times  obscure  g^^niusos  who  cnrrj"  ou^ 
to  fuliUment  a  great  idea  at  much  sacrifice  to  thcm^ 
selves.  The  demand  for  books  had  been  on  tho 
crease  for  a  long  time,  and  every  effort  was  made 
reproduce  them  as  rapidly  and  cheaply  as  possible  b} 
the  hand  of  expert  copyists,  but  the  applications 
this  method  produced  slight  result-  The  introduclit 
of  paper,  in  place  of  tlie  oUlcr  vellum  or  paFchmout 
furnished  one  of  tho  indispensable  pro-ri>qui sites  to  the 
multiplication  of  cheap  volumes.  In  the  early  fif-^ 
tecnth  century,  the  art  of  the  wood -cotter  and  engravei 
had  advanced  sufficiently  to  allow  some  books  to 
printed  in  tJii.s  manner,  i.  f..  from  car^'ed  blocks.  Thii 
was  usually,  or  at  first,  done  only  with  books  in  whic 
a  small  amount  of  text  went  with  a  large  amount  ol 
illustration.  There  arc  extant,  for  example,  si 
editions  of  the  Biblia  Paupentm,  stamped  by  thi( 
method.  It  was  afterwards  applied,  chiefly  ii)  liol 
land,  to  a  few  other  books  for  wliicli  there  was  a  lar| 
demand,  the  Latin  grammar  of  Donatus,  for  exampl* 
and  a  guide-book  to  Rouiu  known  as  the  Mirabilic 
Urbis  Rovnae.  But-  at  boat  this  method  was  extrcmol] 
unsatisfactory;  the  blocks  soon  wore  out,  the  test  was 
blurred  and  difficult  to  read,  tho  initial  expense  wai 
large. 

The  essential  feature  of  Gutcnbcrg*s  invention  wae 
therefore  not,  as  the  name  implies,  printing,  or  impres 
sion,  but  typography,  ox  the.uscjjf  type.  The  priutei 
first  had  a  letter  cut  in  hard  metal,  this  was  called  the 
ptucb;  with  it  he  stamped  a  mould  known  as  the  ma- 
trix in  which  he  was  ablo  to  found  a  large  number  of 
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OBotljr  identical  types  of  metal,  nsnally  of  lead. 
nese,  sot  sidt?  by  side  in  a  case,  for  tbc  first  time  made 
i'  ■    KatiKfaotorily  to  print  at  reaeonable  cost  a 

L..'_,  — itKT  of  copies  of  the  same  text,  and,  when  that 
ns  done,  the  tn>oa  could  be  taken  apart  and  used  for 
Bother  work. 

The  earliest  snrvivine  specimen  of  printing — not 

eoanting  a   few  nndaled  letter!^  of  indnlgence — is  a 

fragment  on  the  lust  juclgmcnt  completed  at'Mayence 

1447.    In  1400  Gutenberjr  made  a  partnership 

ihe  rich  gv>Idsmith  John  I'^at,  and  from  their 

i?sncd.  wilhiu  the  nest  five  years,  the  famous 

KMc  with  42  lines  to  a  page,  and  a  Donatus  (Latin 

: :.ir)  of  32  lines.  Tlie  printer  of  the  Bible  with 
-.-  ....t's  to  u  pagOf  tliat  is  the  next  oldest  surviving 
■DRinnont,  was  apparently  a  helper  of  Gutenberg,  who 
Bit  op  an  independent  press  in  14M.  Legible,  clean- 
tat,  cnmparntively  elieap,  these  booka  demonstrated 
dtee  fnr  all  the  success  of  the  new  art,  even  though, 
for  iOnmizinted  ijntials,  they  were  still  dependent  on 

rid  of  the  wribe. 

■  .    ,»    dnys   before   patents   the   new   invention    Bwkit 

_'    I  h  woudi-rful  rapidity,  reaching  Italy  in  1465,   ^**^^ 
ftim  in  1470,  London  in  1480,  Stockholm  in  1482,  Con- 

:.nplo  in  1487,  Jjisbon  in  14!>0,  mid  Madrid  in 
(hily  a  few  backward  countries  of  Europe  re- 

•i  without  a  press.  By  the  year  1500  the  names 
of  more  than  one  thousand  printers  are  known,  and 
ti»  titles  of  fllKiut  3n,(VM)  printed  works.  Assuming 
iVii  o.^  oiiitiona  were  small,  averaging  300  copies,  there 

■  iiftve  l>ecn  in  Europe  by  1500  about  9,000,000 
hooks,  as  nguuist  the  few  hcoi*c  thousand  manuscripts 
Ibt  lately  hnd  held  all  the  precious  lore  of  time.  In 
ttev  yearn  the  pricp  of  books  sank  to  one-eighth  of 
»tat  il  had  twen  before.  "The  gentle  reader"  had 
tiirted  on  hia  career. 
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The4m|>ottaflcej>f_Crin1ing  cannot  he  over-estimated^ 
There  are  few  events  like  it  in  the  history  of  the  wodc 
The  whole  gigantic  swinjr  of  modern  democracy  and  o\ 
the  scientific  spirit  was  released  by  it.  The  veil  ol 
the  temple  of  religion  and  of  knowledge  was  rent 
twain,  and  the  arcana  of  the  priest  and  clerk  exposcc 
to  the  gaze  of  the  people.  The  reading  public  became 
the  supreme  court  before  whom,  from  this  time,  a1 
casea  must  be  argued.  The  conflict  of  opinions  ami 
parties,  of  privilege  and  freedom,  of  science  and  o} 
scurantiem,  was  transferred  from  the  secret  elmnil>ci 
of  a  small,  privileged,  professional,  and  saccrdot 
coterie  to  the  arena  of  the  reading  public. 
fErpteraiiOT  It  U  amazing,  but  true,  that  within  fifty  years  aftei 
this  exploit,  mankind  should  have  achieved  anothe| 
like  unto  it  in  a  widely  different  sphere.  The  horroi 
of  the  sea  was  on  the  ancient  world ;  a  heart  of  oak  aM 
triple  bronze  was  needed  to  venture  on  the  ocean,  an< 
itft  annihilation  was  one  of  the  blessiogs  of  the  ne^ 
earth  promised  by  the  Apocalypse.  All  through  the 
centuries  Europe  remained  sea-locked,  until  the  bole 
Portuguese  mariners  venturing  ever  further  and  fur- 
ther south  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  finally  doubled 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — a  feat  first  performed  bj^ 
Bartholomew  Diaz  in  1486,  though  it  was  not  unt 
149S  thai  Vasco  da  Qama  reached  India  by  tbii 
method. 

Still  unoonqnered  lay  the  stormy  and  terrible  Atlan- 
tic, 


Where,  Iwyond  the  estrerae  Hca-wall,  and  between  the  remot 

ses-gaten. 
Waste  water  washes,  and  tall  ships  founder,  and  deep  deal 

watts. 

But  the  ark  of  Europe  found  her  dove — as  the  ni 
Columbus   signifies — to    tly   over   the   wild,   weate 
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nnkf  and  bring  her  news  of  strange  countries.  The 
■'T«t  of  Ihetio  (liseoveries,  enormously  and  increas- 
-.•ly  important  from  tlie  material  t>tandpQiat.  was 
■Jii  fi'lt  in  the  widening  of  tlio  imagination.  Cnninons 
I  iKtto  Ihc  epic  of  Da  Oiuna,  More  placed  his  Utopia  in 
iocricar  and  Montaigne  speculated  on  th«  curious  cus- 
vm  of  the  rodskius.  Ariosto  wrote  of  the  wonders 
rfihe  new  world  in  bis  poem,  and  Lather  occflsioually 
afiodcd  to  them  in  his  sermons. 

If  printing:  opened  the  broad  road  to  popular  edu-  UbJwmI- 
otioo,  otlitT  and  more  formal  means  to  the  same  end 
wre  not  neglected.  One  of  tlie  groat  innovations  of 
tAe  Middle  Ages  was  the  utuvcrsity.  These  perow- 
Bal  corporations,  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of 
ietming'  and  the  instruction  of  youth,  tirst  arose,  early 
k  the  twelfth  centar^',  at  Salerno,  at  Bologna  and  at 
hn».  As  off-shoots  of  these,  or  in  imitation  of  them, 
mny  sitnilar  institutions  sprang  up  in  every  land  of 
twttm  Kurope.  Thy  last  half  of  the  fifteenth  c-entury 
vneipccially  rich  in  such  foundations.  In  Germany, 
fruD  14dO  to  1517,  no  less  than  nine  new  academics 
tm  Blartod:  Oreifewald  14o(i,  Freiburg  in  the 
Breisgaa  1460,  Banle  UfiO,  Tngolstudt  1473,  Treves 
U7.%  Mayence  1477,  Tiihiogen  1477,  Wittenberg  1503, 
•nd  Frankfort  on  the  Otlor  1500.  Thoagli_g(ajfraljy 
foiUllJ^ljy.  papal jdba£l&£^ud  maintaining  a  strong 
Ndcna^ical  flavor,  these  institutions  were  under  tbo 
Jiredion  of  the  civil  government. 

la  France  three  new  universities  opened  their  doors 
Aniig  the  name  period:  Valence  1451),  Nantes  li&), 
Boarpfos  J464-.  These  were  all  placed  under  the  gen- 
tttl  supeniFion  of  the  loc»l  bishops.  The  great  uni- 
»WBity  of  Faria  was  gradually  changing  its  character. 
Tnm  the  most  cofnnopolilau  and  intcruational  of 
h£es  it  wati  fnat  becoming  strongly  nationalist,  and 
*tt  the  chief  center  of  an  F.n^ijtiw^i^  ^^j^jj^^niam.    Its 
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tremendous  weight  cast  agairist  the  Kofonnation 
dotibtlof;s  a  cliier  reason  for  the  failure  of  that  mo^ 
meiit  in  France. 

Spain  instituted  Hcven  new  univcrHitics  at  this  tu 
Barcelona  1450,  Sarasossa  1474,  Palma  1483,  Sigdei 
1489,  Alcalu  1499,  Valencia  1500,  and  Seville  1! 
Italy  and  England  rcaiaiiied  content  with  the  a( 
cmiea  they  already  had,  but  many  of  the  smaller  coun- 
tries now  started  nntivo  universities.  Thus  I'reBsburg 
WU8  founded  in  Hungary  in  1465,  Upsala  in  Rweden  in 
1477,  Copenhagen  in  1478,  Glasgow  in  1450,  and  Aber- 
deen in  1494.  The  number  of  students  in  each  founda- 
tion duotuatcd,  but  Uic  total  was  steadily  on  the  in- 
creafc. 

Knturnlly,  the  expansion  of  tlie  higher  education 
brought  with  U  an  increase  in  the  number  and  I'-XceU 
lence  of  the  scliools.  Particularly  notable  is  tlie  work 
of  the  Brethren  o£  the  Common  Life?,  who  devoted 
themselves  almost  exclusively  to  toachinir  boys.  Some 
of  their  schools,  os  Dcventor,  altnincd  a  reputation  likfl 
that  of  Eton  or  Rugby  today. 

The  spread  of  education  was  not  only  notable  in 
itself,  but  had  a  more  direct  Tesalt  in  furnishing  a 
fiUelter  to  new  movements  until  they  were  strong 
enough  to  do  ■without  such  support.  It  is  sicrnificant 
that  the  Kcformatious  of  Wyclif,  Hufta,  and  Luther,  at) 
sturted  in  nnivcxaUiea. 

As  the  tide  rolls  in,  the  waves  impress  one  more  than 
(111!  flood  beneath  thom.  Behind,  and  far  tmnsccnding, 
the  particular  causes  of  this  and  that  development  lieH 
the  operation  of  groat  biological  laws,  selecting  a  type 
for  survival,  transforming  the  mind  and  Iwdy  of  men 
slowly  but  surely.  Whether  due  to  the  natural  edeo- 
tion  of  circumstance,  or  lo  tlie  inward  urge  of  ^-ital 
force,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  average 
intellect,  not  of  leading  thinkers  or  of  select  groups, 
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kt  of  the  European  races  as  k  whole,  has  bpen  steadily 
growing  jrreator  at  every  period  during  which  it  can 
heiDeasured.     Moreover,  the  monasJJc  vow  of  chastity  *  • 
to  swrilue  and  thus  to  eliminate  tiic  religi- 1  | 

Jy-minded  sort    Operating  over  a  long  period,  and  '  ' 

M  both  ficxbs,  this  cyiuec  of  the  growing  secularixatiou 
U  the  world,  thougli  il  most  not  be  exaggerated,  cau- 
not  be  ovorlooltud. 

52.  The  Chubch 

Owr  against  *'the  world,"  "the  ebarch."  .  .  .  Aa 
IW  Itcformatton  was  priiuarily  a  rcUgious  movement, 
iuiin.*  aciMunt  uf  the  church  in  the  later  Middle  Ages 
imri  lie  jpven.  How  Christianity  was  imniacu lately 
CBOeeivecI  in  Iho  heart  of  the  (JalUean  carpenter  and 
born  with  words  of  beauty*  and  power  sucii  as  no  other 
MB  ever  npoke;  how  it  inherited  from  him  its  back- 
fiDimd  of  Jewish  monotheism  and  Ilehrcw  Scripture; 
\en  it  wufi  enriched,  or  sopliisticaled,  by  Paul,  who 
usmllated  it  to  the  current  mysteries  with  their  myth 
nf  0  dying  and  rising  god  and  of  salvation  by  sacra- 
awQlol  rite;  how  it  docki-d  xUeU  in  the  wliite  rohen  of 
6iwk philosophy  and  with  many  a  gewgaw  of  ceremony 
ctd  custom  Bnatchcd  from  the  flamen's  vestry;  how  it 
Q£atAd-»-43AulhcQa  oL-fiaiatA-to  take  the  place  of  the 
d},)  ' .  i<  'i„.iBnj;  how  it  became  6rst  the  chaplain  and 
L  J  r  of  the  Roman  Kmpiro,  building  its  church 

•a  the  immovable  rock  of  the  Etenial  City,  asserting 
Ekff  her  a  doiuiulon  without  hopnds  of  space  or  time; 
how  it  conqQcred  aud  tamed  the  barbariaus; — all  this 
lies  aatfdde  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to  describe. 
Rat  of  iin  later  fortunes  some  brief  acoouut  must  be 

By  the  year  1200  the  popes,  having  emerged  tri- 
QgihAUt  from  their  long  strife  with  the  German  em- 
Itron,  ftueccssfully  asserted  their  claim  to  the  suze- 
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rainty  of  all  Westom  Europe.  Innocent  m 
realms  iu  ficf  and  dictated  to  kiaga.  The  pope,  ass< 
ing  tliut  tlio  spirituul  power  was  as  much  superior] 
the  civil  as  the  sun  was  brighter  than  the  moon,  a( 
as  the  vicegereut  of  Qod  on  earth.  But  this  supn 
Bcy  did  not  last  long  unqut'stioned.  .Just  a  contt 
after  lunoceat  III,  Bouit'aee  VUX  was  worsted 
quarrcljBitk-^Uip  IV  of  France,  and  his  succes^ 
Clement  V,  a  Frenchman,  by  Iransferring  the  pal 
capiial  to  Avignon,  virtually  made  the  supreme  pi 
tiffs  Bubordinato  to  the  French  government  and 
weakeniKl  their  influence  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 
"Babylonian  Captivity"  was  followed  by  a  grej 
misfortune  to  the  pontificate,  the  Great  Schism,  for 
effort  to  transfer  the  papacy  back  to  Eome  led  to 
election  of  two  popes,  who,  with  their  Bnccessors, 
spectively  ruled  and  mutually  anathematized 
otlier  from  the  two  rival  cities.  The  difficulty  of 
cidiug  which  was  the  true  successor  of  Peter  was 
great  that  not  only  were  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  di- 
vided in  their  allegiance,  but  doctors  of  the  church  and 
canonized  saints  could  be  found  among  the  supporter^ 
of  cither  line.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  respect  for 
the  pontificate  greatly  suffered  by  the  sehism,  which 
was  iu  some  respects  a  direct  preparation  for  tho 
greater  division  brought  about  by  the  Protestant  seceB- 
sion. 

The  attempt  to  end  the  schism  at  the  Council  of  Pisa 
resulted  only  xu  the  election  of  a  third  pope.  The 
situation  was  finally  dealt  with  by  tho  Council  of  Con- 
stance which  deposed  two  of  the  popes  and  secured  the 
voluntary  abdication  of  the  third.  Tho  synod  further 
Btrenglhcucd  the  eburch  by  executing  the  heretics  Huss 
and  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  by  passing  decrees  in- 
tended to  put  the  government  of  tlie  church  in  the 
hands  of  representative  assemblies.    It  asserted  that  it 
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hdpower  directly  from  Christ,  that  it  was  supreme  in 
MUers  of  faith,  and  i«  matters  of  discipUue  so  for  as 
AcyBftMlcd  tlie  schism,  and  that  tho  pope  could  not 
inolvc  it  without  its  owti  consent.  By  the  decree 
trtfiiens  it  provided  for  the  regular  suramoning  of 
traidb  at  short  intervals.  Ueyond  this,  other  efforts 
toiefonn  the  morals  of  the  clergy  prov«d  ahortive, 
to  after  long  discussion  nothing  of  importance  was 
tee. 

For  the  next  century  tho  policy  of  the  popes  was 
Mermiiied  by  the  wish  to  assert  their  superiority  ^J^^ 
•Iff  Uie  councils.  The  SjTiod  of  Basle  reiterated  all 
IWdniaw  of  Constance,  and  patu;ed  a  numlx>r  of  laws 
blended  to  diminish  the  pnp:d  authority  and  to  do- 
prire  the  pontiff  of  much  of  his  iil-gnttcn  revenues — 
mates,  fe«s  for  investiture,  and  some  other  taxes. 
bvos  snccessful  for  a  time  liecause  protected  by  the 
inreninicnt.s  of  Krance  and  Oerraany,  for,  though  dts- 
wJvwl  by  Pope  Eu;;ene  IV  in  1433,  it  re/uw^d  to  listen 

1.  F!]and_nnd  finnliy  piftnrtPcLfrnm  lilm   n  bi^ 

tMir\u;j;  ihc  pinwilwtr-alaiinft4o-Bm>«mmijyv 

U  ti,r-  /.nd,  however,  the  popes  triumphed.    Tho  bull 
{.  ;  denounced  an  a  damnable  abuse  the  appeal  14S8 

Id  a  toturo  council,  and  Uie  Pft-tlor  Aeternus  reaeserfcd  isig 
in  svpcping  terms  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  repeal- 
ii^all  ^^retfn  of  Constance  and  Basle  to  tho  contrary, 
tn  well  u  other  papal  bulls.  _ 

At  R(.mc  the  popes  came  to  occupy  the  position  of  ti.c»cii- 
lifiiiWii  of  onti  of  the  Italian  fitatos,  and  were  elected,  'y'">(ioQ 
ttptbedogea  of  Venice,  by  a  small  uUgarchy.     Wilhin  puj^cy 
mjvaty  years   the  families  of  Borgia,  Piocolomiui, 
Iv^ftre,  and  Modid  were  each  represented  by  more 
8iin  one  pontifT,  and  a  majority  of  the  others  were 
ittriy  feinted  by  blood  or  marriage  to  one  of  these 
P«at  stocks.     The  cardinals  were  appointed  from  the 
?Qd1iS''9  sona  or  nephews,  and  the  numerous  other  of- 
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flees  in  their  patronage,  save  as  they  were  sold, 
distributed  to  personal  or  politiail  friends. 

Like  other  Italian  princes  the  popes  became,  in 
fifteenth  century,  distingTiished  patrons  of  arts  and 
ters.    Thfl^^lden  np^of  tlic  hnnianists  at  Rome  b( 
under  Nicholas  V  who  employed  a  number  of  themj 
make  translations  from  Greek.    It  is  characteristic  I 
the  complete  secularization  of  llio  States  of  the  Chi 
that  a  number  of  the  literati  pensioned  by  hira  -wi 
skeptics  and  scofTors.    A'alla,^'lw  nKfMikfd  the  papf 
ridiculed  tlie  ukuulbUc  orders,  hnd  attacked  the  BU 
and  Christian  eihics,^  was  given  a  pretiend ;  Savoi 
rola,  the  most  earnest  Christian  of  his  ago,  was  putj 
deatli. 

The  fall  of  Constantinople  gave  a  certain  Euroi 
character  to  the  policy  of  the  pontiffs  after  that  dt 
for  the  menace  of  the  Turk  seemed  so  imminent 
the  heads  of  Christendom  did  all  (hat  was  possible 
unite  the  nations  in  a  crusade.  This  was  the  kc>'noia{ 
of  Ihe  statesmanship  of  Calixtus  IIT  and  of  his  succoa-' 
sor,  Pius  II.  Before  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Peter 
this  talented  writer,  knn%ni  to  literature  as  Acncaa 
Sylvius,  had,  at  the  Council  of  Basic,  published  & 
strong  argument  against  the  extreme  papal  c1aimiv| 
which  he  afterwards,  as  pope,  retracted.  His  zeal 
against  the  Turk  and  against  his  old  friends  the  hu- 
manists lent  a  moral  tone  to  his  pontiOcate,  but 
feeble  attempts  to  reform  abuses  were  futile. 

The  colorless  reign  of  Paul  11  waa  followed  by 
of  Bixtus  IV,  a  man  whose  chief  passion  was  the 
grandizement  of  his  family.    He  carried  nepotism 
an  extreme  and  by  a  policy  of  judieiid  murder 
nearly  extemiinatetl  his  rivals,  the  Colonnns. 

The  cnonnous  bribes  paid  by  Innocent  YlII  for 
election  were  recouped  by  his  sale  of  ofliccs  and 
itual  graces,  and  by  taking  a  tribute  from  the  Suit 
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a  KtTiro  for  which  he  refused  to  proclaim  a  cruiMide. 
Tte  most  important  act  of  Ins  poiitiflcate  was  the  pub- 
tntion  of  the  i>uU  agaliii^t  witchcraft. 
'Ru*  nam  PI  of  AAwtandor  VI  hnii-atiaimid.aa.gvn  em- 
>f  infamy  oti  account  q£  his  own  cruucs  and 
•iiv,  ixiid  those  of  hU  children,  C'nesar  Borgia  and 
Lttrelia.     Ono   proof  that  thu  public  coiiscicnoc  of 
Ilit.<r,  inatcad  of  being'  stttpificd  by  the  orgy  of  wicked- 
un  at  Rome  was  rather  becoming  aroused  by  it,  is 
fovid  in  the  appennmce,  juet  at  this  time,  of  a  number 
tfpreachers  of  repcntancG.    These  men,  usually  friars, 
Autcd  **  revivals"  marked  by  tbo  ciLstomary  pfae- 
Kataa  of  snddon  conversion,  hysteria,  and  extreme 
WBifritj*.     The  grcutcat-oL-Lhem  idL:»ras  the  Domin- 
''tt  Jpmnff  i-^atjjtnnrf.la  trlin^  though  of  mediocre  in- 
tdeetmd  gifts,  by  the  passionate  fervor  of  his  convio- 
attaitn'd  the  position  of  a  prophet  at  Florence. 
bvf^an  preaching  here  iu  1-482,  and  so  stirred  his 
udicnc4:s  that  many  wept  and  some  wre  petrified  with 
kwTor.    His  credit  was  greatly  raised  by  his  predio- 
of  the  invasion  of  Charles  Vlil  of  France  in  1494. 
SQOcevded  in  driving  out  the  Medici  and  in  introduc- 
lofT  a  new  <!OU8titution  of  a  democratic  nature,  which 
fc'  '  1  was  dint'lly  sanctioned  by  God.    He  at- 

U:«^.  WM  morals  of  the  clorg:>'  and  of  the  people  and, 
Wailett  rfuovuting  his  own  order,  suppressed  not  only 
foblic  immorality  bnt  all  forms  of  frivolity.  The  peo- 
ple borued  their  cards,  false  hair,  iiidocent  picturen, 
ud  the  Uk*y;  many  wonieu  left  their  husbands  and  en- 
kred  the  cloister;  gamblers  were  tortured  and  blas- 
n  had  their  tongues  pierced.  A  poUce  was  in- 
with  power  of  fican^hing  houses. 
ouly  tiic  pope's  fear  of  Cliarlcs  VlII  that 
pfwunted  hiB  dealing  with  this  dangerous  reformer, 
*^  nnw  h*ig»ii  to  attack  tho  vices  of  the  curia.  In 
10&,  liowL'ver,  the  friar  was  eunamoncd  to  Eomo,  and 
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refused  to  go;  he  was  then  forbidden  to  preach, 

disobeyed.    In    Lent    1496   he   prooIaiiQtd    the 

of  resisting  tJic  pope  when  in  error.    lu  Nove 

a  new  brief  proposed  changes  in  the  constit 

of  bis  order  which  would  bring  him  more  dir 

onder  the  power  of  Rome.    Savonarola  replied 

he  did  not  fear  the  excommunication  of  the  si] 

church,  which,  when  launched  against  him  May 

1497,  only  made  him  more  deiiant.     Claiming  to 

commissioned  directly  from  God,  ho  appealed  to 

powers  to  summon  a  general  council  against  the  pon 

At  this  juncture  one  of  his  opponents,  a  Franoisq 

Francis  dn-PugUa,  proposed  to  him  the  ordeal  by  fi 

stufiug  that  though  he  expccte'd  to  be  burnt  he  V 

willing  fo  take  the  risk  for  the  sake  of  the  faith. 

challenge  refused  by  Savonarola  was  taken  up  by 

friend  Fra  Domeuico  da  Poscia,  and  altboiigh  forbidi 

by  Alexander,  the  ordeal  was  tsunctioned  by  the  S 

nory  and  a  day  set.    A  dispute  as  to  whether  Domed 

should  be  allowed  to  take  the  host  or  the  crucifix  ^ 

the  flames  prevented  the  experiment  from  taking  pb 

and  the  mob,  furious  at  the' loss  of  Its  promised  so 

tade,    refused    further    support    to    the    discredl 

leader.    For  some  years,  members  of  his  owii  ord 

who  resented  the  severity  of  his  reform,  had  cherial 

a  grievance  against  him,  and  now  they  had  tfl| 

chance.    Seized  by  the  Siguory,  he  was  tortured  i 

lyf*^  forced  to  confess  that  he  was  not  a  prophet,  ajid 

K^  '  May  22, 1498,  was  condemned,  with  two  companio 

^    'A"^    b?(^un^  After  the  speedy  execution  of  the  sent 

/^iA/^«ij/whicK~ifne  sufferers  met  calmly,  their  bodies 

-^^y         burnt.    jVll  effects  of  Savonarola's  career,  politic 

N^^     moral,  and  religious,  shortly  disappeared.  1 

^JP^/     Alexander  was  followed  by  a  Rovere  who  took  i 

name  of  Julius  U.    Notwitlistauding  his  advanced 

pontiff  prove^pe  of  the  most  vigorous  and 

V-      -     -       -    > 
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ihtwmiTi  of  the  time  and  devoted  him^lf  to  the  ag- 
gnadnement,  by  war  and  diplomacy,  of  the  Papal 
tiites.  Ho  did  not  scrapie  to  use  his  spiritual  tLun- 
4fn  ftgainftt  his  poUtical  enemies,  as  when  he  cxcnm- 
jiicaied  the  Venetians.    He  found  himself  at  odds 

both  the  Kmperor  Maximilian  and  Ixiuis  XII  of 
vrho  summoned  a  schismaiic  council  at  Piea. 
^ported  by  some  of  the  cardinals  this  body  revived 
lb  legislation  of  Constance  and  Basle,  but  fell  into 
&Rpat<>  when,  by  a  master  stroke  of  policy,  Julius 
envokcd  a  council  at  Borne.  This  synod,  the  Fiftb 
Uterau,  laiited  for  four  years,  and  endeavored  to  deal 
with  a  cmtiudt'  and  with  reform.  All  its  efforts  at  ro- 
fonn  proved  abortive  because  tbcy  were  either  choked, 
lUt  in  coorBc  of  diBcusaion,  by  the  Curia,  or,  when 
IMMed,  were  rendered  ineffective  by  (he  dispensing 
pMrer. 

lile  the  s}iiod  was  still  sitting  Julius  died  and  a  ^^^^t 

pope  was  chosen.  This  was  the_§flflji£JUlCgD20 
the  Mngnificoiit^  the  Medici  .Leo  X.  Having  taken  tbe 
(uuort;  at  the  age  of  .<jevcn,  and  received  the  red  hat 
ui  years  Inter,  he  doiuicd  the  tiara  at  the  curly  age  of 
ffitty-eight.  His  words,  as  reported  by  the  Venetian 
lor  at  Kome,  "  Ld-u^-fiw^y- tha- fiufjacy^  siuce  v 

Loiii  given  it  u*.U8,"  exactly  express  hi^i  program. 
jn&ke  life  one  long  carniviil,  to  hunt  game  and  to 
comedies  and  the  anticB  of  bnfToons,  to  hear 
oarvelious  talcs  of  the  new  world  and  voluptnons 
nnn  of  the  humanists  and  of  the  great  Ariosto,  to 
njof  mn-sie  nnd  to  consume  the  most  delicate  viands 
od  the  iDost  delicious  wines—this  was  what  be  lived 
fer.  Freo  and  generous  with  money,  ho  prodigally 
tBited  the  revenues  of  three  pontificates.  Spending 
•oleu  than  600IJ  ducats  u  month  on  cards  and  gra- 
*itiDS,  bo  was  soon  forced  to  borrow  to  the  limit  of 
Ui  credit     littio  recced  he  that  Germany  was  being 
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reft  from  tho  church  by  a  poor  friar.     His  irrcsoh 
policy  was  incajinhlo  of  pnrtiuiiig  auy  public  end 
sisteiitly,  Kuve  tLat  hu  employed  the  best  Latinists 
the  time  to  give  elegance  to  his  state  papers, 
method  of  goveminji;  was  the  purely  personal  one, 
pay  his  friends  and  flatterers  at  the  expense  of 
coiimion  good.     Oneof  hia  most  characteristic  lettc 
expresses  his  intention  of  reirarding  with  high  offioej 
certain  genlleraaii  who  had  giveu  Uim  a  diimer 
lampreys. 

%  3.  Causes  op  the  Rrpormation 

In  the  eyes  of  the  earlgj^t  est  ants  the  Reformat!* 
was  a  retm^To'T^finmjveChrBttanitTr^aiHHts  print 
pal^  eanse  was  the  corruption  of  the  dmrch.    Thi 
there  was  great  depravity^ lil  the  church  as  clsewbei 
cannot  be  donbtcd,  but  there  are  several  reasons  f< 
thinking  tliat  it  could  not  have  been  an  impart 
cause  for  the  loss  of  so  many  of  her  sons.    In  the 
place  there  is  no  good  ground  for  believing  that 
moral  condition  of  the  priesthood  was  worse  in  1! 
than  it  had  been  for  a  long  time;  indeed,  there  is  got 
evidence  to  the  oontrarj-,  that  things  were  tending 
improve,  if  not  at  Rome  yet  in  many  parts  of  Christ 
doni.    Tf  objectionable  practices  of  the  priefita  ht 
been  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  secession  of  whole 
tions,  the  Reformation  would  have  come  long  befc 
it  actually  did.    Again,  there  Is  good  reason  to  doa| 
that  the  mere  abuse  of  an  institution  has  ever  led  to  it 
complete  overthrow;  as  long  as  the  institution  is 
garded  as  uece&sgr/,  it  is  rather  mended  than  endc 
Thirdly,  mnny  of  the  acts  that  seem  corrnpt  to  us,  gal 
little  offence  to  con  temporaries,  for  tliey  were 
Torsal.    If  tho  church  sold  ofliccs  and  justice,  so 
the  civil  governments.    If  the  clergy  lived  impi 
lives,  so  did  (he  laity.    Probably  the  standard  of 
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diiircii  (save  in  special  circumstancea)  was  no  Tivorse 
■'lAt  of  civil  life,  and  in  some  rcapeeta  it  was 
,..„..  r  more  di'cont.  FinaJly,  there  is  eome  reason  to 
wpect  of  exaggeration  the  charf<c8  preferred  hy  the 
flDontors.  Like  all  reformers  tlicy  made  the  most  of 
ftrir  enemy's  faults.  Invective  like  theirs  is  conunon 
to  every  generation  and  to  all  spheres  of  life.    It  iji 

tniQ  tbs.t  the  danoucjlttion  of  the  prit-Kthngft  pnjgR^  T^t       - 

k)i  from-SiaotAatiuils  aad  satirisU, -bat_£bcmi  popes 
'-'  '  niicils  and  canonized  ioiutti,  and  that  it  bulka 
u  roedievaF  lilernturo.  Nevertlieless,  it  is  ln>th  a 
t^ori  prfihable  and  to  some  extent  historically  veriii- 
lUc  that  the  evil  was  more  nolsy^  not  more  potent,  tlian 
tte  good.  But  though  tlie  corruptions  of  the  church 
■vfpDot  a  main  cause  of  the  Protestant  seccBsion,  they 
fimL'hed  gogd  ex  coses  for  attack;  the  Reformers  were  V 
tandallKcd  by  the  div^rt^encc  of  the  practice  anil  the 
pretensions  of  the  official  reprcsenlatives  of  Chris- 
sanity,  and  their  attack  waa  envenomed  and  the  break 
midc  earier  thereby.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  «ay 
tfe«rword«  about  those  abuses  at  which  public  opinion 
then  took  nio}<t  oiTenco. 

Many  of  these  were  connected  ^^ith  money.    The  Ahimtt 
wmunon  Boan'a  conscience  was  wounded  by  tlie  emart  ^''*««»' 
is  hist  parse.    The  wealth  of  the  church  waa  enormous 
Ikragh  exaggerated  hy  tIio<<c  contemporaries  who  esti- 
mated it  at  one-third  of  the  total  real  estate  of  West- 
tra  fCnrupe.     In  addition  to  ''fiyffW"^"  f^m  her  own 
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h  collected  tiUics  and  t^o^^ncluding 
".  .  !■"  in  KuKland,  Scandinavia  and  Poland. 

Tb«  cler;^  j^^id  due»  to  the  cnria,  among  them  the 
'  '"J  diarged  oti  the  bishops  and  the  annates  levied 
. .  ...i^  itio<»*kne  of  the  firKt  year  for  wieli  appointee  (o 
iigh  occlcj^ipiftical  oBiee,  and  the  price  for  the  arcb- 
Ushep'ii  pall.  The  priesta  recouped  themselves  by 
(bfpng  high  feea  for  their  ministrations.    At  a  time 


when  the  Christian  ideal  was  one  of  •*  apostolic  p( 
erty"  the  riches  of  the  clergy  were  often  felt  as 
scandal  to  the  pious. 
_SiiiMny  Though  the  normal  method  of  appointment  to  oi 

office  was  sale,  it  was  felt  an  a  special  ahnse  in  f 
chorch  and  was  branded  by  the  name  of  simony.  I 
X  made  no  less  than  500,000  ducats '  annnnlly  fr< 
the  sale  of  more  than  2000  offices,  most  of  which,  bei] 
Oigg^res,  eventnally  came  to  be  re^rdcd  as  nnnuiti 
with  a  salary  amounting  to  about  10  per  cent,  of 
purchase  price. 

JuBticc  was  also  venal,  in  the  church  no  less  than 
the  state.  Pardon  was  obtainable  for  all  crimes  for, 
a  papal  ncc-chambcTlnln  phrased  it.  "The  Lord  wisl 
not  the  death  of  a  sinner  but  that  he  should  pay  a 
live."  Dispensations  from  the  laws  against  marria 
within  the  prohibited  degrees  were  sold.  Thus  an  i 
dinary  man  had  to  pay  16  gross!  '  for  disponaation 
marry  a  woman  who  stood  in  "spiritual  relatit 
ship**'  to  him;  a  noble  had  to  pay  20  grossi  for  1 
same  privilege,  and  a  prinoe  or  duke  30  grossi.  Fi 
cousins  might  marry  for  the  payment  of  27  groasi ; 
nncle  and  niece  for  from  three  to  four  ducats,  tboa 
this  wafl  later  raised  to  as  much  as  sixty  ducats, 
least  for  nobles.  Marriage  within  the  first  degree 
affinity  (a  deceased  wife's  mother  or  daughter  hy  . 
other  husband)  was  at  one  time  sold  for  about  t 
ducats;  marriage  within  the  second  degree'  was  p 

lA  dumt  mu  worth  intTJufl^ally  K^S.  or  nine  ehUlinge.  &t  a  t' 
irlien  money  Iwd  »  much  greater  purchuing  paver  thta  it  noir  has 

'Thp  groMoa,  English  groat,  Gprmui  GrnM:h<>n.  wnn  a.  roin   uhirl 
vsricd  eo4»Id«rablr  ta  vftltM,     It  m»y  htre  be  taken  ns  iatrinBi«a) 
irorth  about  8  ceiiu  or  four  pwice.  it  a  time  when  monpf  had 
thDM  tht  piirelifiging  pover  th&t  it  daw  has. 

*A  spiritnil  retationihip  was  ettablithcd  if  a  man  and  woman 
apanvom  to  the  >amo  child  at  baptiun, 

*  Proiiutwbljr  of  kfflnitr,  i«.,  a  wIIc'b  alster,  but  ihtrt  la  MotUag 
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nutted  for  from  300  to  GOO  grossi.    Hardly  necessary 

to  add,  as  was  done:  "Note  veil,  that  disponi^ntions  or 

fraces  of  this  W)rt  are  not  jcriven  to  ix>or  people."* 

Kiipeiisatioiis  from  vows  and  from  the  re<iuireiiieiits 

xi  ecclesiastical  law,  as  for  csaraple  those  relating  to 

i-'.ing,  were  also  to  be  obtained  at  a  price. 

Une  of  the  richest  Ronrces  of  ecclcRiastical  revenue  ln<l«le«ic 

m  tlie  sale  of  indulge iices^  or  the  remission  by  (he 

Iia  of  the  temporal  penftlti«<i^  of  sin,  both  penance 

ii  this  life  an43  the  pains  of  purgatory.    The  practice 

tf  giving  these  pardons  first  arose  as  a  means  of  assnr- 

iocbeaven  to  those  warriors  who  fell  fighting  the  in- 

ilel.    In  13(K)  Boniface  VTIT  granted  a  plenary  indul- 

(nee  to  nil  who  made  the  pilgrimage  to  the  jubilee  at 

Bame,  aud  Um  golden.  JiarVfi&Lj:fiaiicd.ou  tlu&.4)ccaiuun 

•ineed  imi  aucceseore  to  take  the  same  mcims  of  im- 

forting  spiritual  graces  to  the  faithful  at  frequent  in- 

tfn*als.     In  the  fourlwiith  eenturj-  the  pardons  were 

wended  to  all  who  conlributed  a  sum  of  money  to  a 

jioQs  purpose,  whether  they  came  to  Borne  or  not,  and, 

»  tbi'  agcuts  who  wore  sent  out  to  distribute  those 

ptrdona  were  also  given  power  to  confess  and  absolve, 

Ihft  papal  letters  were  luiturally  regarded  as  no  leas 

than  tickets  of  adu  ■'  heaven.    In  the  Uiirtecntli 

ccatury  the  Ibeologiantt  imd  discovered  that  tJiere  was 

at*'     ''  -ngal  of  the  church  ond  har  hoad  an  abundant 

"■-■  .    of  the  merit!?  of  Christ  and  ilic  saints," 

vUdi  luiglii  bo  appLiod  vicoiiously  tu  anyone  by  the 

[q  the  tiftecntb  century  the  claimed  power  to 

...L  ..ving  men  from  purgatory  was  extended  to  the 

4m  that  lliia  law  did  not  kIw  «|ip1;  U)  CMiaansuinity.  and  at  ona 
^  Ulv  pvp*  propoanl  tli»i  tlw  nsturitl  »un  of  tlvirj  VIII,  llie  Diitfc 
4  KUmoad,  ibould  mart;  liis  hall  liaUr,  lUiiry. 

*"$•(■  dili^Mter,  gtiod  liuiukOMdi  gratUc  <■!  dupctuatioiiM  noD 
VHBloBtnr  paii^icrlbtM-"  Tata  coiKeJIan'a«  aiMtitaU-atU!,  in  E.  PrEed- 
(■|!    tairlrtiffh    d9»    kalAoUnkm    umI  noMj/flUeiicm    KirektMrwht; 
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dead,  and  this  suon  became  one  of  tlie  most  profita 
bmnches  of  the  "holy  trade." 

The  means  of  obtaining  indulgences  varied.    So 
times  they  were  grranted  to  those  who  made  a  pil 
_age  OP  who  would  read  a  pious  book.    Somelimea 

sre  us«d  to  raise  money  for  some  public  work,  a  h( 

^Ttal  or  a  bridge.    But  moro  and  more  they  became 

^^rdinary  sooans  lor  raising  revenue  for  tho  eu 

^Kow  thoroughly  cunuuercialtzcd  the  busiiie&B  of 

^wraoe  and  remission  of  the  penalties  of  sin  had  beco: 

^fs  shoi^Ti  by  the  fact  that  the  avciiIs  of  tlic  popo  wo: 

jfteii  bankers  who  organized  the  sales  on  purely 

}SH  linos  in  return  for  a  percentage  of  the  net  rocci 

lu8  the  indiroot  j)n>lits  iiceniing  to  those  who  han 

;e  sums.    Of  the  net  receipts  the  finaucicrs  usoa 

got  about  ten  per  cent ;  an  equal  amount  was  givi 

to  the  emperor  or  other  civil  ruler  for  permitting  t 

pardoners  to  enter  his  territory,  commissions  wo 

also  paid  to  the  local  bishop  and  clergy,  and  of  cou 

the  pedliirs  of  the  pardons  received  a  proportion 

I     the  proiita  in  onler  to  stimulnto  their  zeat    On 

L    averaero  from  thirty  to  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  gr 

^jecoipts  were  turned  into  the  Uoman  treasury. 

^/f  It  is  natural  that  public  opinion  should  have  oo 

'    to  regard  indulgences  with  aversion.    Their  bnd  rao 

effect  was  too  obvious  to  be  disregarded,  tho 

pounding  witli  sin  for  a  payment  destined  to  satis 

the  greed  of  uuserupulous  prelates.    Thoir  ooonomio 

effects  were  also  noticed,  the  draining  of  the  country 

of  money  with  which  further  to  enrich  a  corrupt  Itai 

ian  city.     Many  rulers  forbade  their  sale  in  their 

ritories,  because,  as  Duke  (leorge  of  Saxony,  a  g' 

Catholic,  expressed  it,  before  Luther  was  heard  of,' 

"they  cheated  the  simple  layman  of  bis  soul."    Hut- 

tcn  mocked  at  Pope  Julius  II  for  selling  to  others  ths 

heaven  he  oould  not  win  himself.    Pius  II  was  ob 
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toatnfcss:  "If  we  send  ambassadors  to  nsk  aid  of  (ho 
priaece,  ihey  are  mocked;  if  we  impose  a  tithe  on  the 
dagj,  appcdl  18  made  to  a  future  council;  if  -vvc  pnb- 
U  an  indulgence  and  invite  contributioii.s  in  return 
W  spiritual  favors,  we  are  charged  with  greed.  Peo- 
|b  think  all  is  done  merely  for  the  sake  of  extorting 
WBKfy.  No  one  trusts  us.  We  have  no  more  credit 
tan  a  bankrupt  merchant.'* 

lloch  is  eaid  in  the  literature  of  the  latter  Middle  im«or»iitf 
ijea  about  the  immorality  of  the  clcrgy._  Thia  class  ^^^ 
hu  always  been  severely  judged  because  of  its  high 
pretensiouB.  Moreover  the  vow  of  celibacy  was  too 
hrd  io  keep  for  most  men  and  for  some  women ;  that 
■vy  priests,  monks  and  nuns  broke  it  cannot  be 
dnlitMl  And  yet  there  vrna  a  ^prinkiing  of  ftaintly 
parsuns  like  him  of  whom  Chaj[icer  said 

TXTio  Christffl  Utte  and  his  npostles  iwelve 
He  taught,  but  first  he  folwod  it  himsolve, 

■od  there  wore  many  others  who  kept  up  at  least  the 
^ppearanco  of  decenCT.    But  here,  as  always,  the  bad  y  ^^ 
•ttncted  more  attention  than  the  good.  ■  -""^ 

The  moftt  reliable  data  on  the  snbjcct  are  found  in 

thf  rocorda  of  church  visitations,  both  tliose  undertaken 

by  the  R*-formers  and  those  occasionally  attempted  by 

tbe  Catholic  prelates  of  tlie  earlier  period.    Every- 

vWo  it  was  proved  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 

■      were  both  wofully  ignorant  and  morally  iin- 

.'.    Be.^iidcs   tlio   priests  who   had   concubines, 

were  many  given  to  drink  and  some  who  kept 

tirems,  iraiuing  rooms  and  worse  places.    Plunged  in 

Ifost  ignornncT  and  superstition,  those  blind  leaders 

of  the  blind,  who  won  great  reputations  as  exorcists 

«  as  wizarda.  were  unable  to  understand  the  Latin 

Krrioe,  and  fH>ractimc8  to  repeat  even  the  Lord's 

joyfir  9r  creed  in  any  laitgoage. 
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The  Reformation,  like  most  other  revolatioi 
came  not  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  abase,  but  at  a 
when  the  tide  had  already  begoji  to  run,  and  to 
elron^y.  in  the  direction  of  iyiprovement.  One 
hardly  find  a  sweeter,  more  spiritual  religion  anjTvhei 
than  tliat  set  forth  in  Erasmus's  Enchiridwtt,  or 
More's  Utopia,  or  than  that  lived  by  Vitrier  and  Cole 
Many  men,  w^ho  had  not  attained  to  this  conception 
the  true  beauty  of  the  gospel,  were  yet  thoroughly  di« 
gufited  with  things  as  they  were  and  quite  ready  to  sut 
Ktitute  a  new  and  purer  conception  and  practice  to\ 
the  old,  mechanical  one. 

Evidence  for  this  is  the  popularity  of  the  Bibl 
and  other  devotional  books.    Before  1500  there  wei 
nearly  a  hundred  editions  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  one 
a  unmber  of  translations  into  German  and  Frem 
There  were  also  nearly  a  hundred  editions,  in  I^atii 
and  various  vernaculars,  of  Tfu;  Imitation  of  Chi 
There  was  so  flourishing  a  crop  of  devotional  ham 
books  that  no  others  could  compote  vith  them 
popularity.    For   those   who    could   not    read   tliei 
were  the  Biblia  Paupcrum,  picture-books  with  a  mini 
mum  of  text,  and  there  were  sermons  by  popult 
preachers.    If  some  of  these  tracts  and  homilies 
crude  and  superstitious,  others  were  filled  with  a  spirH 
of  love  and  honesty.    Whereas  the  passion  for  pU 
grimagcs  and  relics  seemed  to  increase,  there 
men  of  clear  vision  to  denounce  the  attendant  evils, 
new  feature  was  the  foundation  of  Irty  brolhorhoodi 
like  that  of  the  Common  Life,  with  the  purpose  of  cul<j 
tivating  a  good  character  in  the  world,  and  of  rcndoi 
ing  social  service.    The  number  of  these  brotherht 
■was  great  and  their  popularity  general. 

Had  the  forces  already  at  work  within  tile  churc 
been  allowed  to  operate,  probtibly  much  of  the  mom 
reform  desired  by  the  best  Catholics  would  have  been' 
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teeempliabcd  qnictlr  ^thont  the  violent  rending  of 

Christian  unity  that  actually  look  place.    But  the  fact 

w,  that  soch  reforms  never  would  or  could  have  aatis- 

6fd  tlie  spirit  of  tlu'  age.     Men  were  not  only  shocked 

by  the  abases  in  the  church,  but  they  had  outgrown 

mne  of  ber  ideals.    Not  all  of  her  teaching,  nor  most  of 

ii,had  become  repugnant  to  them,  for  it  has  often  been 

pflinted  oat  that  the  Keformcrs_kept-iBore  of  the  doo- 

trineB  of  Catholicismthan  they  threw  away,  but  in  cer- 

(lin  re«pccta  tliey  ^pudiated,  not  the  abuse  hut  the 

ttrr  m^inci^ile  on  which  the  church  acted.    In  four 

nspects,  particularly,  the  jdeala  of  the  new  ag^  were 

iacompatiblc  with  those  of  the  Roman  commonion. 

The  fintt  of  these  was  the  sacramental  theory  of  sal- 
Tition  and  its  corollary,  the  sacerdotal  power.  Ao- 
eofding  to  Catholic  doctrine  grace  is  imparted  to  the 
brfiever  by  means  of  certain  rites:  baptism,  ognfirma- 
epchariat,  jionance,  extreme  unction,  tioly  or- 
d  matrimony.  Baptism  is  the  necessary  pre- 
nqoiaite  to  thft  enjoyment  of  the  others,  for-without  it 
the  anwashe<l  ?oul,  whether  heathen  or  cliild  of  Oiris- 
tian  fiaFeutB,  would  go  to'etcrimlmre^  but  ttie  ' 
nrrflicnt  of  the  sacraments"  is  the  eucharist,  m 
rhrist  is  mysteriously  sacrificed  by  the  priest 
W  tttg  father  and  his  Imdy  and  blood  eaten  and  drunk 
by  the  worshippers.  Without  these  rites  there  was  uo 
ulvation,  and  they  acte<l  automatically  {ex  opere 
oprrato)  on  the  soul  of  the  faithful  who  put  no  active 
liiDdruncu  in  tlieir  way.  Save  baptism,  they  could  be 
ijlininictered  only  by  priests,  a  special  caste  with  "an 
•le  character"  marking  them  off  from  the  laity. 
XepdljgM  to  remaak  the  immense  powcrthat  this  dop- 
- !  ^  r^^n  a  bctieving^pge.     ^^jCY  yrc^ 
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of  eacli  man 'a  eternal  destiny^  and 
had  no  more  to  do  with  theli. 
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actor  of  a  secular  officer  affect  Iiis  official  acU.    Add 
this  that  th©  priests  were  anboimd  by  ties  of  familj 
that  by  confession  they  entered  into  everyone 'b  prij 
I  ^vato  life,  that  thoy  were  not  amenable  to  civil  jastii 
^  — and  their  position  as  a/privilegcd  order  was  b«oui 
The  growing  solf-aflsuranoe  and  enlightenment  of 
nascent  individoalism  found  this  diattnotion  intolei 
able. 

Another  element  of  medieval  Catholicism  to  das 
with  the  developing  powers  of  the  new  ago  wbs  it 
/pcssiinielicfijid  ascetic  fltliPf  wnrldlinft'if     Ttic  ideal 
ifce  church  was  monastic;  all  the  pleasures  of 
world»  all  its  pomps  niid  learning  and  art  were 
snares  to  seduce  men  from  salvatioa.    Rr>ii.-jn^n  wt 
called  a  barren  tree  but  faith  was  held  to  blussoni 
M  rose.    Wealth  was  shunned  as  dangerous,  mai 
c^eprccatod  asj.  necessary ^iL    Fasting,  sooi 
;  celibacy," solitu9"e,  were  cnltivated  as  the  stmi 
Toads  to  heaven.    If  a  good  layman  might  bai 
shoulder  his  way  through  the  strait  and  narrow  gat^ 
the  highest  graces  and  heavctily  rewards  were  vouc 
snfed  to  the  faithful  monk.     ^U  «M«  f^-iln>l  hm-alily  ni 
the  minds,  oftho  ff''i"^iitiflTlfl  t^'°ti  >*''^"n  to  find  lift 
SlOTw«^^nd''Ba^y,  not  evil  but  gxM>d. 
,      Third/^c"  worship  of  the  saints,  which  had  one 
^    been  a  atcpping-stono  to  higher  things,  was  now  wide!] 
'-    regarded  as  a  stumbling-blocb.    Though  far  from 
Ecicntifio  conception  of  natural  law,  many  men  ha^ 
como  sufficiently  monistic  in  their  philosophy  to  se 
in  the  current  *"'ffitf'^'*''y  a  ""'^  of  polytheism,    ^i 
iV'jnus  freely  drew  the  parallel  between  the  saints  and  th« 
licatlicn    deities,    aud   ho   ftnd   others   soonrged   th| 
grossly  materialistic  form  which  this  worship  oftci 
took.     If  we  may  believe  him,  fugitive  nuns  prayed  foi 
help  in  hiding  their  sin;  merchants  for  a  rich  haul; 
•    gamblers  for  luck;  and  prostitutes  for  generous  pc 
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Margaret  of  Xavarre  tells  as  an  actual  fact 
"a  man  who  prayed  for  help  in  scduclnf?  his  neigh- 
ir'a  wife,  and  eimilur  instances  of  perverted  piety 
not  tfaiitiiig.  Tiie  passion  foji  tin'  jrljca  of  the 
its  led  to  an  enonuous  tpaffic  iii  spuriijuji.  aiitidos. 
appearod  to  be  enongL  of  the  wood  of  the  true 
'  ^''""^"'"^'i  to  mnko  a  ship;  there  were  ox- 
)!.:..  ...  ^  ^Ixia-hoims  of  Ibe  ass  on  which  Christ  rode, 
bottlcfl  of  the  Virgin's  milk,  and  several  com- 
eto  bits  of  t<kin  saved  from  the  circnmcision  of  Jeaus. 
Pinally,  patriots  were  no  longer  inclined  to  tolerate  Ton 
^claimH  oftlio  popes  to  tiimporal  power.  Xhu 
bocoiuo,  in  fact,  on  international  state,  with 
uoutLrch,  its  rcprcficutativc  legislative  assemblies, 
~  '  I'  vagjaoLa.. voluntary  Baciety, 
;i  into  it  thoy  were  buptiztnl 
it  before  Ihey  could  esercise  any  choice.  It  kept 
unti  luid  passed  sentence  (virtually  if  not  nomin- 
of  death:  it  treated  with  other  governments  as 
[power  with  another;  it  took  principalities  and 
in  fief.  It  WAS  supported  by  involuntary 
ribations.' 
ex^panding  world  had  barat  the  bands  of  the  old 
It  neodiH]  u  new  spiritual  frame,  and  this 
was  largely  soppUed  by  tho  Keformatlon. 
'irit  rovolutioh  there-had  boon  several  die- 

:  to  transcend  or  to  revolt  from  the  limita- 

imposed  by  the  Catholic  faith;  this  was  done  by 
lysties,  by  the  pre-reformers,  by  the  patriots  and 
I  hnioQaists. 


the  cbuicb 


S  4.  The  Mtshcs 

"of  the  earliest  efforts  to  transcend  tho  economy 
^BalvaLion  offered  by  tlie  church  was  made  by  a 
loboo]  of  mystics  in  the  foartcentb  and  fifteenth  con- 

>lhitka4;     C«ikmi  Loia  t»  tk*  Chun*  of  Enf/laad.  p.  100. 
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tnry.    In  this,  however,  there  was  protest  neil 
against  dofiniia  nor  against  the  ideal  of  othor-worlt 
noss,  for  in  these  respects  the  mystics  were  extrei 
conservatives,  more  religions  than  the  church  herse 
They  were  like  soldiers  who  disregarded  the  orders 
their  superiors  because  they  thought  these  orders 
terfered  with  their  supreme  dnty  of  harassing  the 
emy.    "With  the  humanists  and  other  deserters  tilt 
had  no  part  nor  lot;  they  sought  to  make  the  chui 
more  spiritual,  not  more  reasonable^    They  bowed 
her  plnii  for  winning  heaven  at  the  expense  of  eartl 
joy  and  glory;  they  accepted  her  guidance  with* 
question;  they  rejoiced  in  her  eacranients  as  aids 
the  life  of  holiness.    But  they  sorrowed  to  see  wl 
they  considered  merely  the  means  of  grace  substitnt 
for  the  end  sought ;  they  were  insensibly  repelled 
finding  a  mechanical  instead  of  a-persoiml  achcnae 
salvation,  an  almost  commercial  debit  and  credit 
good  works  instead  of  a  life  of  spontaneous  and 
voted  sei-vice.    Feeling  as  few  men  have  ever  U 
that  the  purpose  and  heart  of  religion  is  a  union 
the  soul  with  Ood,  they  were  shocked  to  see  the  inl 
position  of  mediators  between  him  und  his  creature, 
find  that  instead  of  hungering  for  him  men  were  ti 
ing  to  make  the  best  bargain  they  could  for  their  o\ 
eternal  Imppinoss.    Wlille   rejecting  nothing  in  tl 
church  they  tried  to  transfigure  everything,    Accei 
ing  priest  and  sacrament  as  aids  to  the  diviuo  Me  th( 
declined  to  regard  them  as  necessary  iutermodiarie 
The  first  of  the  great  German  mystics  was  Mastfl 
Kckhart,  a  Dominican  who  lived  at  Erfurt,  in  Bohemi^ 
at  Paris,  and  at  Cologne.    The  inquisitors  of  this  U 
place  summoned  him  before  their  court  on  the  charj 
of  heresy,  but  while  bis  trial  was  pending  he  died, 
was  a  Christian  pantheist,  teaching  that  Uod  was  tt 
only  true  being,  and  tlxat  man  was  capable  of  reaching 
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absolute.     Of  all  the  mystica  he  was  the  most  spco- 
riitive  and  phUosophical.    Both  lienry  Suso  and  John 
Tauter  wfro  his  disciplos.     Suso's  ecstntie  piely  was  Sw. 
tl  Ui(>  ultra -medieval  typo,  romantic,  poetic,  and  beat 
vinning  personal  salvation  by  the  old  means  of  se- 

sclf-torture  and  the  constant  practice  of  good  ^j^JS!*. 
18.    Tauler,  a  Dominican  of  Strassbnrg,  belonged 
society  kno\rn  as  The  Friends  of  God.    Of  all  his 
empomries  he  in  religion  was  the  most  social  and 

ieaL      Hie  l^fp  yaa  ^^.  ji^  yi  ftvanyaliirf.  jprmuih. 

10  UymcxL  in  their  avn  vcznncnlar  the  gospel  of  a 
.lift;  and  direct  rnmmunion  with  Ond  through  the 
d  jirayer.  Like  many  other  popular  preachers 
great  tinpliusiK  on  conversion,  the  turning 
IVAr)  from  a  bad  to  a  good  life.  Simple  faith  is , 
baU  to  be  better  than  knowledge  or  than  the  usual 
notka  of  ecclesiastical  piety.  Tatder  esteemed  the 
hoHut  moik^c  had  over  ecen  one  who  had  never  heard 
in  Mnnons  in  his  life.  All  honest  labor  is  called 
Qod't  unrice,  spinning  and  shoe-making  the  gifts  of 
th»  Holy  Spirit.  Pure  religion  is  to  bo  "drowned  in 
God,**  "intoxicated  with  God,"  *'melted  in  the  fire  of 
hii  love,"  Transcending  the  common  view  of  the 
STvrogc  Christian  that  religion's  one  end  was  his  own 
ttiration,  Tuuler  taught  him  that  the  love  of  God  was 
n-i'Bter  than  this.  Ho  tells  of  a  woman  ready  to  bo 
.  uioed  for  the  glory  of  God — *'and  if  such  a  person 
■TV  dragged  into  the  bottom  of  hell,  there  would  bo 

■  '  :ti  of  God  and  eternal  bliss  in  hell." 
Uiic  t)i  the  fine  flowers  of  German  mysticism  ia  a 
fan>k  written  anonymously — "spoken  by  the  Almighty, 
Eternal  0(k1,  throngh  a  wise,  understanding,  truly  just 
"^n,  his  Friond,  a  priest  of  the  Teutonio  Order  at 
inmkfort,"     The  German  Theology,  as  it  was  named  The 
bj  Luther,  teaches  in  its  purest  form  entire  abandon-Y^]^^ 
Bmt  to  God,  simple  passtvi^  in  his  hands*  utter  self- ' 
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denial  and  self-parrender,  until,  without  the  interp 
tion  of  any  external  iK)wer,  and  equally  without  ei 
of  her  own,  the  soul  shall  find  heraelf  at  one  with 
bridegroom.  The  ininianence  of  God  is  taught';  mi 
helpless  and  suifnl  condition  is  emphasized;  and 
reconciliation  of  the  two  is  found  only  in  the  nnca 
tional  surrender  of  man's  will  to  God.  "Put  off  tH 
own  will  and  there  will  be  no  hell.*'  I 

Tauler's  sermons,  first  pubHshcd  1496,  had  an  ] 
mense  influence  on  I^uther.    They  were  later  taker 
by  tlic  Jesuit  Caaisius  who  sou^t  by  them  to  pa 
his  church.    The  German  Theology  was  first  publit 
by  Luther  in  1516,  with  the  statement  that  aava 
Bible  and  St.  Augustine's  works,  he  had  never 
with  a  book  from  whidi  he  had  learned  eo  much  of 
nature  of  "God,  Cltrist,  man,  and  all  things,'* 
other  theologians,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  did 
agree  with  him.    Cnhnn  detected  secret  and  dea< 
poison  in  the  author's  pantheism,  and  in   1621 
Catholic  Church  placed  his  work  on  the  Index. 

The  Netherlands  also  produced  a  school  of  m 
later  in  blooming  than  that  of  the  Germans  and 
in  its  direct  influence.    The  earliest  of  them  was  Ji 
of  BoyfibuMfik,  &  man  of  visione  and  ecstasies. 
strove  lo  make  his  life  one  long  contemplation  of 
light  and  love  of  God.    Two  younger  men,  Ge 
Groote  and  Florence  Radew)'u»  socialized  his  gos; 
founding  the  fellowship  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
mon  Life.    Though  never  an  order  sanctioned  by 
olmrch,  they  taught  celibacy  and  poverty,  and  devol 
themselves  to  service  of  their  fellows,  chiefly  in  1 
capacity  of  teacliers  of  bovs.  \ 

The  fifteenth  century's  rising  tide  of  devo1| 
brought  forth  the  most  inlluonlial  of  tlie  products 
all  the  mystics,  the  Jmiiaiion  of  Christ  by  Th 
h  Kempis.    Written  in  a  plaintive  minor  key 
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udon  nnd  pcssimlsra,  it  sots  forth  with  much  artless 
luence  the  ideal  of  makinfc  one's  personal  life  np- 
Ihat  of  Chrifst.  Humility,  self-restraint,  as- 
'.icisui,  patience,  solitude,  lave  of  Jesns,  prayer,  and 
filigt-'ut  nse  of  the  sacramental  grace  of  the  encliarist 
:>  the  moans  rocoramondod  to  form  the  character  of 
i-  perfect  Christian.  ^  It  was  doubtless  because  all 
— :■  -.vas  90  perfect  an  expreesion  of  tlio  roedioval  idoal 
that  it  found  such  wide  and  Instant  favor.  There  ia  no 
yjggtioning  of  dogma,  nor  any  speculation  on  the  posi- 
tiaoa  of  tho  clinrch;  all  this  is  po^tnlnted  with  child- 
Bbe  simplicity.  Moreover,  Uie  ideal  of  tlie  church  for 
thft  aalvation  of  the  individual,  and  the  means  enp- 
poMd  to  secure  that  end,  are  adopted  by  h.  Kompis. 
He  tacitly  aysumea  Unit  the  imitator  of  Christ  will  bo 
a  monk,  poor  and  celibate.  His-  whole  endeavor  was 
vtimutato  an  «nthuKia»m  for  privation  and  a  tasto 
things  spiritual,  and  it  was  because  in  his  eamest- 
and  single-mindednesft  he  so  largely  succeeded 
UiAt  hid  book  was  caKorty  seized  by  the  hands  of  thou- 
iODds  who  desirf!d  and  needed  snch  stimnlation  and 
lielp.  Tht?  Dutch  canon  wus  not  capable  of  nsinj;  to 
ibo  heights  of  Tauler  and  the  Frankfort  priest,  who 
saw  in  the  love  of  Gud  a  Kood  in  itself  transcending 
Ibo  hftpp'n*'»s  of  one's  own  sool.  He  just  wanted  to 
be  Ravpd  and  tried  to  love  God  for  tluit  purpose  with 
ill  hi«  mig^ht.  But  this  careful  self-cultivation  made 
liii  religion  Belf -centered;  it  was,  compared  even 
vith  the  profoffi^ions  of  the  Protestants  and  of  the 
JKnitu  ncrsonnl  and  unsocial. 

tandiuf;  the  profound  dtlTcrences  between 
tbc  Mynttca  and  the  fioformcrs,  it  is  pftgaifalnft)  sm 
nt  leaBt  in  one  respect  the  two  movements  were 

It  was  eiaetly  tlie  same  desire  to  gi-i  away-^-v-\^ 
hom  the  mechanical  and  formal  in  the  church's  scheme 
UnlVbtJon,  Ibat  aninmLcd  both.    Tauler  and  Luther 
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both  deprecated  good  works  and  songltt  justiBcatic 
in  fuitb  only.     Itnjiortant  as  this  is,  it  is  possible 
BOO  why  the  mystics  failed  1o  produce  a  real  rev< 
from  the  clmrch,  and  it  is  certa.in  that  they  were  f( 
more  than  the  L£cformcr8  fundamentally,  cvcu  t} 
vttjaam    icully  Catholia    It  is  true  that  mysticism  is  at  h< 
always  ohl',  neither  national  nor  cont'cssional. 
Catliolicism  ofTcrcd  eo  favorable  a  fteld  for  this 
vt'lopmeut  IhotmystitismjaaiLJbe  cousidered.as  thci 
florescence  of  Catholic  piety  par  exccUcuce.    Hare 
any  other  expression  of  godliness  as  an  individt 
vital  thing,  was  possible  in  medieval  Cliristend* 
There  is  not  a  single  idea  iu  the  fourteenth  and 
teeuth  centur}'  mysticism  which  eamiot  be  read  far 
lier  in  Augnctine  and  Bernard,  even  in  Aqninas 
ScotuB.    It  could  never  be  anyliiiiig  but  a  spoi 
pheuomenon  because  it  was  so  intensely  individi 
While  it  eatisfied  the  spiritual  needs  of  many,  it 
never  aniiilgamate  with  other  forces  of  the  time,  eil 
social  or  intelleotnal.    As  a  philosophy  or  a  creed 
led  not  so  mnch  to  solipsism  as  to  a  cojuplote  abnt 
tion  of  the  reason.    Moreover  it  was  slightly  morl 
liable  to  mistake  giddiness  of  starved  nerve  and 
tion  for  a  moment  of  vision  and  of  ouion  with  Q< 
Uow  much  more  truly  tlian  he  knew  did  Rnysbi 
speak  when  he  ^aid  that  the  soul,  turned  inward, 
see  the  divine  light,  just  as  the  eyeball,  sufficient 
pressed,  could  see  the  flashes  of  fire  in  the  mindl 

§  5.  Psz-EBi'oauKia 

The  men  who,  in  later  ages,  claimed  for  their 
oeetors  «  Protestantism  older  than  the  Augsbarg  C< 
feesioa,  referred  its  origins  uot  to  the  mystics  nor 
the  hnmanists,  bat  to  bold  leaders  branded  by 
church  as  heretics.    Though  from  the  earliest  aj 
Christendom  never  lacked  minds  independent 
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fer  from  authority  and  characters  strong  enough 
apt  to  cut  awiiy  what  they  considered  rotten  in 
lieal  doctrine  and  practice,  tho  first  herelies 
[tma  really  bo  considered  as  bacbuagOifB^of  the  Bc- 
U«n  Avere  two  sects  dwelliug  lu  Suutiiuru  Fruuc<>,  AibineaKa 
and  the  AVnIdonscs.    The  former,  first 
\yri\  <■  ck'VoiiHi  ci-nlury,  derived  part  of  their 

ics  from  cyitintaJ  Manichaeism,  part  from  prim- 
gnosticism.     Tho  latter  wore   the   followers  of  Wtldcoa^ 
tj  Waldo,  a  rich  merchant  of  Lyons  who,  about 
%  f'old  hiB  ^o<l9  and  went  among  tho  poor  prcach- 
the  goiipcl.    Thoagh  quite  distinct  in  origin  both 
U  owed  their  success  with  the  people  to  their  at- 

'!ie  corrupt  lives  Ojmifi,£jc|;£j;»  to  their  use  of 

.■  ijltir  Npw  TcstuuMotf.  to  their  repudiation  of 
of  the  gacromeutal  system,  mid  to  their  own  car- 
Mrt  and  asci-'tic  morality.  The  ston*  of  their  savage 
si(n.r,-.:Aw^n,  ni  Uic  instigation  of  Pope  Innocent  111,  1209-29 

-  ion  crusade,  is  one  of  the  darkest  blots 
no  Uie  p^ges  of  hiHtor}'.  A  few  remnants  of  them  sur- 
tivhI  in  the  mountJiius  of  Savoy  and  Pieilmont,  har- 
ried from  tiuiu  to  time  by  blood-thirsty  pontiflrs.    In 

:ice   to   a    Bunimoua   of  Innocent   VllE    t^ing  1487 
>  VUi  of  Pronee  massacred  many  of  them. 

■      I  ancestors  of  Luther,  however,  were  not 
.  .  i-ueh  heretics  as  two  Knglishmeu^Jccain  •-* 
and  ■\Vvdii*"WilIiara  of  Occam,  a  Franciscan  who  Occam. 
(ht  at  Oxford,  was  the  mo«t  powerful  selmlastie  ^*''**' 
(he  cswliiig  dmrch.    T^j^gjic^od^livjheclas^ 
tihpd  by  tlie  ImmanistsTnesaid  all  that  could 
In  said  against^ t£e  church  irom  her  own  medieval 
itaadpotDl.     He  tanght  deteniiinism;  he  maintained 
Ibt  the  final  aeut  of  authority  was  the  Scripture;  he 
Aunrd  Ih&t   each  fundaniental  dogmns  as   the  ex- 
lofOod.  the  Trinity,  and  tho  lucaroatton,  cannot 
1  dedocoii  by  logic  from  the  given  premises ;  he  pro- 
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posed  a  modification  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstant 
tion  in  the  interests  of  reason,  approaching  closely] 
hie  ideas  to  tho  "i^n^ii^plnntiiitiinn"  ftf  Imfhi^r 
fining  the  church  as  tlic  congregation  of  the  fail 
be  undormined  her  governmental  powers.    This, 
fact,  is  just  what  he  wished  to  do,  for  he  went  abe 
of  almost  all  his  contemporBries  in  proposing  that 
judicial  powers  of  the  clergy  be  transferred  to  the  cij 
government    Not  only^iu  his  opinion,  should  tho  cij 
ruler  be  totally  independent  of  the  pope,  but  even  st 
matters  a^  the  regnlation  of  marriage  should  be  U 
to  the  common  law. 

A  far  stronger  impression  on  his  age  was  made 
John  Wydif,  the  most  Bigtiilicant  of  tlie  Kefoi 
before  Lather.  He,  too,  was  an  Oxford  professorJ 
Bchoolman,  arid  a  patriot,  but  he  was  animated  by] 
deeper  religious  feeling  than  was  Occam.  In  13G1 
was  master  of  Bnlliol  College,  where  he  lectured 
many  years  on  divinity.  At  the  same  time  be  hi 
various  benefices  in  turn,  the  last,  the  pastnrate 
Lnttcrworth  in  Leicestershire,  from  1374  till  his  dcj 
He  became  a  reformer  somewhat  late  in  life  owing 
Btudy  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  bad  condlLion  of  tho 
iish  church.  At  the  jpeace  congress  at  Bnigey  as\ 
commissioner  to  negotiate  with  papal  aml»i:!^t>adors 
the  relief  of  crj'ing  abusee,  ho  became  dielllusionedj 
his  hope  for  help  from  that  quarter.  He  then  tt 
to  the  civil  government,  urging  it  to  regaiu'the  uaui 
authority  of  the  church.  This  plan,  set  forth,  in  Vj 
uminons  writings,  in  lectures  at  Oxford  and  In  po| 
iar  sermons  in  London,  soon  brought  him  before 
tribunal  of  William  Courtenay,  Bishop  of  Lond< 
and,  had  ho  not  been  protected  by  tho  powerful  prince, 
John  of  Lancaster,  it  might  have  gone  hard  with  him. 
Five  bulls  launched  pp"*'"^*  ^'Mp  '^■v  ^nYory  ^l  from 
Borne  only  confirmed  him  iu  lii.s  coarse,  for  he  aj 
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pnlod  from  thpm  to  Pnrliamcnt    Tried  at  Lambeth 
[)b«m8  forbiddon  to  prcucli  or  teach,  aud  he  therefore  137a 
td  for  the  roat  of  his  life  to  Lutterworth,    lie 
tinactl  his  literarj-  labors,  resulting  in  a  vast  host 

'i?]..r:iphlot». 

KiaminiTiK  bis  writJiigs  we  are  struck  by  the  fact 

'fi»*  h'^  >trogran)'>WAS  T't  "'■•r.-.  ri-l'"*"i"^'  and  pracli- 

Ki  -'wnatiilUl  >:  ;iansabstan- 

lU'.i'm,  he  scrupled  at  none  of  the  mysteries  of  Ca- 

tbslidtgiL     It  i&  also  notieenhtc  that  eoeial  reform  left 

cold.     When  the  laborers  rose  under  Wat  Tyler,  1381 

sided  against  them,  aa  he  also  proposed  tliat 

ited  chorch  property  be  given  rather  to  the 

— '-    ses  tlja7r{Q~fTr<rpQQr.     Jh^  reaV^rrpcTples 


if 


reforms  were  but  two:  to  abolish  the  teni-  I.     "i 

=•3 


^rml  power  of  the  chnrck,  and  to  jurge  her  of  im- 
moral nuniBtere.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  set 
■p  tfte  aiiftifirlty  nf  Scriptiiyc  against  that  of  tradi- 
tipo;  tOvjis^  ff'Ptjus^fhathp  doubted  the  ^fficacy  of 

■  ■iits_w«mnistergi|^  B^^fiesTs"  Imng^n  ntorTItl 
^U^_ti  was  for  tills  that  he  (l^aic^tJt'^Lj'ecei^sitv  of 
mfiailnr  confe^tjion ;  it  was  for  thTs  that  he  would 
bivc  plni^ed  the  temporal  power  over  the  spirittial. 
Tlui  bulk  of  hie  writin't^fi,  in  both  Latin  and  English, 
is  fierce,  measureless  abnse  of  the  clergy,  particularly 
of  i>rfllatd*i  and  aC  the  pupc     The  head  of  Christendom 

'i  Antichrist  over  and  over  again;  the  biBhops^ 
[iFiirsla  and  friar»}  urc  said  to  have  their  lips  full  of 
'"'    ■■  (i  their  hands  of  blood;  to  lead  women  astray; 

in  idlenesjj,  luxnr>',  simony  and  deceit;  and  to 
dwoar  the  English  church.  Marriage  of  the  clergy  ia 
r»»iDm(rnded.     Indulgences  are  called  a  cursed  rob- 

btfT. 

• 

To  combat  tlio  enemies  of  tmo  piety  Wyclif  relied 
oQ  two  a^ncies.  The  first  was  the  Bible,  which,  with 
Iki  taaistajicc  of  friends,  he  Englished  from  the  Vni 
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gate.  "*^one  of  the  later  Befonners  vas  more  b( 
npon  giving  the  Scriptures  to  the  hiit>',  and  none 
tributed  to  it  a  highpr  degree  of  inspiration.    Aa] 
second  measure  WycUiLliaiU£dJ^£ej3r-P.cicMts|Mo 

MranrlprJTHf  pv^^flliata  japrf>ni1iTif^  nhri^nH    l^c   meS^ 

of  salvation  n^popj^  the  popnlaee.    For  a  time  th^ 
attained  coiifliderable  6uoc€68,  notwlthetanding  the  U 
that  the  scTerc  persecution  to  which  they  were 
jected  caused  all  of  Wyclif's  personal  followers 
recant.     Tlio  passage  of  the  act  De  Haeretico  Coml 
rendo  wae  uot,  however,  in  vain,  for  in  the  fifteer 
century  a  number  of  common  men  were  found  wi| 
sufficient  resolution  to  die  for  their  faith.    It  is  pi 
able  that,  as  Cutldicrt  Tunntall,   Binhop  of  lA>ndd 
wrote  in  1523,  the  Lollanls,  as^cj-'  were, called,  wc 
the  first  to  welcome  LutberaniHrn  into  Britain. 

Bnt  if  the  seixl  produced  but  a  moderate  harvest 
England  it  broucht  forth  a  hundred-fold  in  Holiemij 
Wyclif's  writings,  carried  by  Czftch  stndcnt?  from 
ford  to  Prague,  were  enifcrly  studied  by  some  of 
attendanta  at  that  university,  'fhe  greatest  of  whc 
wa«  John  IJnss.    Having  taken  his  bachelor's  dej 
there  in  1393,  he  had  given  inatmction  since  1398 
became  the  head  of  the  university  (Rector)  for 
year  1402.    Almost  the  whole  content  of  his  lectv 
&e  of  liis  writings,  was  borrowed  from  Wyclrf,  fro| 
whom  he  copied  not  only  his  main  ideas  but  long 
sages  verbatim  and  witliout  specific  actnowledgmott! 
ProfesBors  and  students  of  his  own  race  supportt 
him,  but  the  Germans  at  the  university  took  oifeni 
and  a  long  struggle  ensued,  culminating  in  the  secej 
sion  of  the  Qcrmans  in  a  body  in  1409  to  found  a  no^ 
university  at  Lcipsic    TLe  quarrel,  having  start* 
over  a  philosophic  question, — Wyclif  and  Hiiss  beii 
realists  and  the  Germans  nominalists, — took  a  moi 
serious  turn  when  it  came  to  a  definition  of  the  chur< 
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gnd  of  the  respective  spheres  of  the  civil  nnd  ecclesias- 
tical aathorities.  I>ctining  the  diurch  as  tlie  body  of 
Ac  predestinate,  aud  .starting  a  campaign  agaiust  tn- 
s,  Huss  sociu  fL'U  under  the  ban  of  his  supo- 

Aflcr  barniag  the  bulls  of  John  XXIII  Huss 
rew'jt'rQm  I'rnguc.  Summoned  to  the  ronnciFof 
(&tftance,Tic  went  tliither,  undoFpafccortduct Tfflm 
ttt  Emperor  tjigiBmuad.  and  was  immediately  cast 
iniQ  a  uojgome  dungeon. 

Tht'  ooancU  prociiK.'<lLHl  \o  consider  the  opinions  of  ui4 
Vydif,  condemning  2(X)  of  his  error'--  '""i  ordering  his 
Kaes  tu  be  dug  up  and  burnt,  as  wu  ^^cLvc  3'ears 

bkc.  Kvery  effort  was  then  made  to  get  Ilnss  to  re- 
cuit  a  list  of  propotiitions  drawn  up  by  the  council 
lod  attributed  to  him.  Some  gf  these  cliarges  were 
aLuurd,  as  that  he  was  accused  of  calling  himself  the 
fourth  person  of  Uie  Trinity.  Other  opinions,  like  the 
denial  of  transubstantiation,  be  deelared,  nnd  doubtless 
vitb  truth,  that  he  had  never  held.  Much  wni^  made  of 
Ui  saying  that  he  hoped  his  soul  would  be  with  the  soul 
irf  Wydif  after  death,  nnd  the  emperor  was  alarmed 
by  !  ■  "■-■nimunt  that  acithai:-  priest  nor.ki.ag  living  in 
m>  .  luul  a  I'LiiLl  tu  cxcrcii^e  hla  ol^ice.    He  was 

re  condemned  to  the  stake. 

■|  ifas  perfect.  His  last  letters  are  full  of 
f  ition,  love  to  his  friends,  and  forgiveness  to 

: .  Ilbled  to  the  cathedral  where  the  conn- 
cil  at  on  July  6,  1415,  he  was  given  one  last  chance 
toiKiant  and  wive  his  life.  Refusing,  he  wa.s  stripped 
rf  tiiii  vestments,  and  a  paper  crown  with  three  de- 
DBRu  painted  on  !t  put  on  his  head  with  the  words, 
"We  commit  thy  soul  to  the  devil";  be  was  then  led 
l9  the  pnblic  square  and  burnt  alive.  Sigismund, 
Unalcned  by  the  vouncil,  nuide  no  eflort  to  ri^dcem  his 
MfMnudnct,  and  iti  September  the  reverend  fathers 
{■used  a  decree  that  no  safe-conduct  to  a  heretic,  and 
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no  pledge  projudioial  to  the  Catholic  faith,  couldj 
considered  binding'.    Among:  the  large  concourHO| 
diviiiea  not  one  voice  was  raised  against  this  treat 
ous  murder. 

Hus8*s  most  prominent  follower,  Jerome  of  Praj 
after  recantation,  returned  to  his  former  position 
was  burnt  at  Constance  on  May  30,  1416.  A  bul 
1418  ordered  the  similar  pnnitihnient  of  nil  heretics  ndii 
maintained  the  positions  of  WycUf,  Huss,  or  Jeromi 
of  Prague. 

A^  early  as  September  a  Ipud  remopgtrynee  agains 
the  treatment  of  their  master  was  voiced  by  thtj_  Be 
hcmian  Diet.  Tho_niorojTidicaIj)arIyJldiDiui_aaJ& 
bor^sTrcjectod  trnnsubstantmUon,  worship  of  Ui 
aaiute,  pruycra  foctheiluail,  iiiJulg£iicc8^_auriCTilaroon 
fcsgion,  and  oatlia.  They  allowed  women  to  preadi 
demande<]  the  u^e  of  the  vernacular  in  divine  aerviti 
and  the  giving  of  the  cup  to  the  hiity.  A  crusade  wa 
started  against  thorn,  but  they  knew  how  to  defeai 
thomaclves.  The  Cooncil  of  Basle  was  driven  to  ne 
.gotiatc  with  them  and  ended  by  a  compromise  allofl 
ing  the  cup  to  the  laity  and  some  other  reforms.  Sul] 
sequent  efforts  to  reduce  them  proved  futile.  tTndfi 
King  Podiebrad  the  IJtraqnists  maintained  their  right! 

Some  Hussites,  linwovpr,  continuod  as  a  separat 
body,  calling  theniHelvc'S  Bohemian  Brethren.  Fira 
root  with  in  _14o7  they  continao  to  the  present  dayTi 
Moravians.  They  were  subject  to  constant  perfcocu 
tiou.  In  1505  the  Catholic  official  James  Ijilicnstay: 
drew  np  an  interesting  list  of  their  errors.  II  socm 
that  their  cjirdinal  tenet  was  the  supremacy  of  Scrip 
ture,  without  glosB,  tradition,  or  interpretation  by  th 
Fathers  of  tlie  churcli.  They  rejected  tbc  primacy  o 
the  pope,  and  all  cororaonies  for  which  authority  couli 
not  be  found  in  the  Bible,  and  they  denied  the  edicac; 
of  masses  for  the  dead  and  the  validity  of  iiidulgouc 
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VTiih  mnch  rpasnn  ATycUf  and  Hubs  have  been 
oiled  "EcfortnerB  beforo  tho  Roformation/*  Luther 
tUBseU.  not  knowing'  the  KnRlishman,  rpeognizcd  his 
deep  isdebtedn DBS  to  the  Boheniiau.  All  of  their  pro- 
r,  and  more,  he  carried  through.    UU  doctrine  of 

'-'-  l?i'J"aUiL«iil>'i  wiU'  it-*  radical  tranflforma- 
'  '   -'.stein,  can"ot  be  found  in 
fc _._,__  :  ,  ■    li  this  was  u  difference  of 

Tut  importance. 

5  6.    NATIOIfALIZIKG  THB  CnUBCnES 

Iwvitnbly,  the  growth  of  national  sentiment  spoken 
(if  above  reacted  on  the  religious  inatitutiona  of  En- 
rope.  Indeed,  it  was  here  ihot  the  conflict  of  the  inter- 
Bitioaal,  cocU'siai-tical  state,  and  of  the  secular  govem- 
wnU  become  keenest.  Both  kings  and  people  wished 
l9  oontrol  their  own  spiritual  aH'airfi.  as  well  ati  their 
L-mpdralitiM. 

England  traveled  farthest  on  tho  road  towardfi  a  na-  Tho 
tiooal  church.     For  three  centuries  she  had  been  as-  5^^!^ 
artin^  the  rights  of  her  government  to  direct  spirits 
MWfll  an  teni[)ond  ninttera.    The  Statute  of  Mort- 
forbade  Ihc  olirnatiou  of  land  from  the  jurisdic-  K79 
li«i  of  the  civil  power  by  «ppropriatiuK  it  to  religiona 
IwrBOOB.    Tho  withdrawing  of  land  from  the  obliga- 
tif.T>  '■'  '•■rv  taxes  and  feudal  dues  was  thus  checked. 
T,  ,.:hnient  of  the  civil  power,  both  in  England 

and  Franco,  was  bitterly  felt  by  the  popes.  Boniface 
""'      -  rX  to  Sinn  the  flood  by  the  bull  Ctericis  ^296 

..,v,,..;i;r  tho  taxation  of  eU-rgy  by  any  secular 

nt,  nnd  the  bull  tJnam  Suii^am  ^isfirting^^jfi.  1302 

^«rjal  moimrchy  of  the  RomaajMUitiiJuiUJui  strong- 
til  poHsJblc  termp.  But  these  exorbitant  claims  wero 
TliIi/TTir  effocL     Tho  Stntnto  of  Provisors  forbade  the  J^ 

inont  to  English  benefices  by  the  pope,  and  the  jj^jg^j 
iiitute  of  Praeiuunire  took  away  the  right  of  Eng-  i»3 
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fish  subjeclu  to  appeal  from  the  courts  of  their  ol 
country  to  Rome.  The  aaccess  of  VVycIif 's  mnvomt 
was  [arjrely  due  to  his  patriotism.  Though  the  si; 
of  strifn  with  the  pope  were  fewer  in  the  fifteenth 
tnry,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  national  feeling 
sistcd. 

France  manifested  a  spirit  of  liberty  hardly  U 
fierce  than  that  of  England.    It  was  the  French  Kii 
Philip  the  Fair  ivho  hamiliated  Boniface  Vllt  so 
verely  that  he  died  of  chapriii.    Dnring  almost 
whole  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  residence  of| 
pope  subservient  to  France  at  Avignon  prevented 
diificoltief,  bat  no  sooner  had  the  CouncU  of  Const 
restored  the  head  of  the  unified  church  1o  Rome 
(he  old  conflict  again  burst  forth.    The  ejctrerac  cli 
of  the  Qallican  church  were  asserted  in  the  law  knol 
as  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourges,  by  which 
popp  was  left  hardly  any  right  of  appointment, 
jurisdiction,  or  of  raising  revenue  in  France.    The 
premacy  of  a  council  over  the  pope  ■was  expli(' 
flBserted,  as  was  the  right  of  the  civil  magistrate 
order  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  his  dominions, 
the  pontiffs  refused  to  recognize  this  almost  echismi 
ipal  position  taken  by  France,  the  Pragmatic  Saneti^ 
was  further  fortified  by  a  law  sontencing  to  death 
person  who  should  bring  into  the  country  a  bull 
piigimnt  to  it.    Strenuous  efforts  of  the  papacy  we 
directed  to  secure  the  repeal  of  this  document,  and 
1461  Pius  n  induced  Louis  XI  to  revoke  it  in  rctt 
for  political  concessions  iu  Naples.    This  action, 
posed  by   the   University  and  Parlement  of  Pai 
proved  so  unpopular  tliat  two  years  later  the  Gallic 
liberties  were  reasserted  in  their  full  extent. 

Harmony  was  establishcfl  between  the  interCBts 

the  curia  and  of  the  French  government  by  the  co( 

promise  known  as  the  Concordat  of  Bologna.    Tl 
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nona  to  the  king  were  so  heavy  that  it  was  diffi- 
eoH  for  Leo  X  to  get  his  cardinals  to  consent  to  Ihom. 
Almotrt  the  whole  power  of  appointment,  of  jurisdio- 
tion,  and  of  taxation  was  put  into  the  royal  hands, 
nme  slipnlatione  beinf?  made  af^ainst  the  conferring 
^benefices  on  immoral  pricstn  and  against  the  fnvol- 
imposition  of  occicsinatieol  punishments.  What 
pope  gained  was  the  abandonment  of  the  asi^ertion 
Bade  at  Bourgcs  of  the  supremacy  of  a  general  coun- 
ril  The  Concordat  was  greeted  by  a  storm  of  protest 
IB  Prance.     Thp-Sorhonno  rpfnKM_«/^]rpr'»gniaift  it  and 

appealed  at  once  to  a  general  council.    The  king,  how- 
ever, had  the  refrnctory  membera  arrested  and  decreed 
peal  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  in  1518. 
K.  Jtaly  and  Germany  the  growth  of  a  national  state 
wa*  roinrded  by  the  facijiat  one  waa  tha  aeat-ftf  the 
pf^e,  the  olhcr  of  the  emperor,  pqcb  of  tf***^  ftlaim. 
I    \}  authority.  "Moreover,  thoso  two  pow- 
..Uuuiilly  at  odds.     The  long  investiture 
(trife,  culminating  in  the  triumph  of  Gregory  VTI  at 
Oniowa  and  ending  in  the*Concordat  of  Worms^  could 
Dot  permanently    settle    the    relations   of   the    two. 
Whereas  Atpiinus  and  tlie  Canon  T>aw  maintained  the 
Mp<:riority  of  the  pope,  there  were  not  lackijig  assert- 
tnof  the  imperial  prceraincnco,    William  of  Occam's 
"'-'^'^f nt  fo  prove  that  the  emperor  might  depose'  a» 
■al  pope  was  taken  up  by  Marsiglio  of  Padua. 
w)i"s«>  Brfeufiff  of  the  Peace  ranks  among  the  ablest 
tical  pjimpldets.    In  order  to  reduce  the  power 
pope,  whom  be  called  "the  great  dragon  and 
nW  Bcrpeiit,"  he  advanced  the  civil  govermueut  to  a 
■■le    CTipremaoy    in    ecclesiastical    affairs.    He 
'■r-it  the  only  authority  in  matters  of  faith  was 
,  with  the  necessary  interpretation  given  it 
lij"  t  general  council  composed  of  both  clergy  and  lay- 
on;  that  tho  emperor  had  the  right  to  convoke  and 
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direct  thia  council  nnd  to  poniRti  alt  priests,  prelat 
nnd  the  supreme  pontiff;  that  the  Caiioa  I*aw  had 
v»lulliy;  that  no  temporal  puniKhmcnt  should  he 
itcd  on  heresy  save  by  tlie  state,  and  no  spirit 
ptunshment   be   valid    without   the    consent   of    t| 

StAtc. 

Gonnony  With  such  a  wenpon  in  their  hands  the  emperoi 

might  have  taken  an  even  stronger  stand  than  did  tl 
kings  of  England  nnd  France  but  for  the  lack  of  unif 
ill  their  dominions.    Germany  was  divided  into  a  larg 
number  of  practically  independent  states.    It  was 
thc^e  nnd  nut  in  the  empire  as  a  whole  that  an  aj 
proach  was  made  to  a  form  of  national  church,  such 
was  realized  after  Luther  had  broken  the  bondage 
Rome.    When  Duke  Rudolph  IV  of  Aostria  in 
fuurteentli  century  staled  that  he  intended  to  be  poi 
archbishop^  arcbdcacon  and  dean  in  his  own  land,  wt 
the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  Saxony  and  Cloves  made  sir 
boasts,  they  but  put  in  a  strong  form  the  program  tl 
they  in  part  realized.    The  princes  gradually  acquire 
the  right  of  patronage  to  clmrch  benefices,  and  th< 
permitted  no  bulls  to  be  published,  no  indulgent 
sold,  without  their  permission.    The  Free  Cities  act* 
in  much  the  same  way.    The  authority  of  the  Qei 
states  over  their  own  spiritualitjes  was  no  iimovati< 
of  the  heresy  of  Wittenberg. 

For  ail  (leFmany's  internal  division  there  was  a 
tain  national  cons<^iousiic6$,  due  to  the  common  U 
guage.  lu  no  point  wore  the  people  more  agreed 
in  their  opposition  to  the  rule  of  the  Italian  Cm 
At  one  time  the  monasteries  of  Cologne  signed  a  eoi 
pact  to  resist  Gregory  XI  in  a  proposed  levy  of  tith< 
stating  that,  *'in  conse<jnence  of  the  exactions 
which  the  Papal  Court  burdens  tlie  clergy  the  Apostol 
See  has  fallen  into  contempt  and  the  Catliolio  fail 
in   these   parts   sterns   to   be   seriously   imperiled.] 
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Ag&ui,  a  Knight  of  tlie  Toulonic  Order  In  Pnzssiai4M 
wrote:    "Grood  roigns  supremo  ia  the  Roman  Court, 
:>-  by  day  finds  new  devices  and  artifices  for  ex- 
-:  money  from  Germany  tinder  pretext  of  eccle- 
.  ;il  fees.    Hcnco  arise  much  outcry,  complaint 
ud   beart-bumijig.  .  .  .  Many   questions   about   the 
muicy  will  be  answered,  or  else  obedience  xvill  ulti- 
M|tti!ly  be  entirely  renounced  to  escape  from  Ihcso  oul- 
^^^MQi  exactious  of  the  Italians." 

The  relief  expected  from  the  ConaeU.  of  _B_asle  failed, 
ttd  abuses  were  only  nmdo  worse  by  a  compact  be- 
tween FrederifJc  IH  and  NicKoIhs  V,  kno\m  as  the 
CoDoinliit  of  Vienna.  This  treaty  was  bjr  no  meana  14.18 
•omparable  with  the  Engjish  and  French  le^slaUon, 
Urt  WI8  mendy  n  division  of  the  spoils  between  the 
tvonpreme  rulers  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  The 
povtr  of  appointment  to  high  Rccleslastical  positiona 
m  divided,  annates  wt^re  ctnifinned,  and  in  general 
I  considerable  increase  of  tlie  authority  of  the  Curia. 
*M  eiftablished.  / 

ProtOHls  began  nt  onoe  iti  the  form  of  "Orayaniina,'* 
« Lijtts  of  grievances  drawn  up  at  each  Diet  as  a  peti- 
tion, and  in  part  enacted  inio  laws.    In  1452  the  Spir- 
itaal  Electors  demanded  that  the  emperor  proceed 
Tith  reform  on  the  basis  of  the  decrees  of  Constance. 
^"  "'i'  the  clergy  refused  to  hi*  taxed  for  a  enisadc. 
'   1  the  priuces  appealed  against  the  Kidu  of  in- 
«».    The  Gra\'amina  of  this  year  wero  very 
ti.iU:r,  complaining  of  the  practice  of  usurj*  by  priests, 
rf  Ihe  pump  of  the  cardiimlB  and  of  the  pope's  habit 
tt  ipTing  promises  of   prefermcat  to  certain   sees 
ud  then  dcdnring  the  placca  vacant  on  the  plea  of 
bring  made  a  "mental  reservation '*  iji  favor  of  some 
else.    The  Bomaa  clergy  wero  calleil  in  this  bill 
grievouccs  "public  fomiaitors,  keepers  of  concu- 
8,  pimps  and  sinners  in  various  other  re- 
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specks."    Drastic  proposals  of  reform  were  defeat 
l^  the  pope. 

The  Gravamina  continued.    Those  of  1+79  appeals 
against  the  Mc-ndicaut  Orders  and  against  the  appoii 
ment  of  foreigners.    They  clamored  for  a  new  coi 
cdl  and  for  reform  on  the  basis  of  the  dccrcca  of  BasU 
they    protested    against    judicial    appeals    to    Boi 
against  tJie  annates  and  against  the  crusade  tax. 
vns  stated  that  tlui  papal  appuiutees  were  rather  fitt 
[to  be  drivers  of  mules  than  pastors  of  aonls.    Sa4 
words  found  a  rcverlK'niting  echo  nmoug  the  pooj 
The  powerful  pen  of  Gregory  of  Ileimburg,  sonietii 
called  "the  lay  Luther,"  roused  his  countrymen  toi 
pntrintic  stand  against  the  Italian  usurpation. 

The  Diet  of  1502  resolved  not  to  let  money  raised 
indnlgcuces  leave  Germany,  but  to  use  it  against 
Turks.    Another  long  list  of  grievances  relating  to 
tyranny  and  extorfion  of  Rome  was  present^-d  in  151 
The  acts  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  the  summer 
151S  are  eloquent  testimony  to  the  state  of  popi 
feeling  when  Luther  had  just  begim  his  career. 
this  Diet  Leo  X  sent  as  speeial  legate  Cardinal  Cajeti 
requesting  a  subsidy  for  a  crusade  again.^l  the  Tui 
It  was  proposed  that  an  impost  of  ten  per  cent, 
laid  on  the  incomes  of  the  clergy  and  one  of  five 
cent,  on  the  rich  laity.    This  was  refused  on  account 
the  grievances  of  the  nation  against  the  Curia,  and 
fused  in  language  of  the  utmost  violence.    It 
stated  that  the  real  enemy  of  Christianity  was  not 
Turk  but  "the  hound  of  hell"  in  Komo.    Indulgent 
•were  branded  as  blood-letting. 

Wh^OL-ftttoh  woii^LUa  public  opiuian  it  is  clear 
liuther  only  touolicd  a  match  to  a  heap  of  inflammal 
material.     The  whole  nationalist  niovemtnt  rfdouiid< 
to  the  benefit  of  Protestantism,    ^rhe  state-dmrehos 
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Donberi]  Eorope  aro  bat  tlie  logical  development  o£ 
imrious  separatist  tcndoncics. 

§  7.  The  Humanists 

Bot  the  preparation  for  the  great  revolt  was  no  less 
tlwroDgl]  on  the  intellectual  than  it  was  on  the  religi- 

uid  politiual  sides.  The  revival  of  interest  in  ^  i^^ 
seal  antlqnity,  aptly  known  as  tbo  Renaissance, 
bnmgbt  with  it  a  searching  oriticism  of  all  medieval 
KtukdardB  and.  most  of  nll«  of  medieval  rcligioii:*  The 
KenUi^iRancc  stands  in  the  Rnine  relationship  to  the 
B«-forniation  that  the  so-called  "Knlightemnent" 
Mauds  to  the  French  Revolution.  The  humanists  of 
ihe  fifteenth  ccnturj-  were  the  "philosophers"  of  the 
pijbteentb. 

The  new  spiifit  was  born  in  Italy.    If  wo  go  back  as 
rfftr  tu-  Djintc  we  find,  along  with  manv  modem  clo-  Ouat, 
mo,.tu  fiach  as  the  use  of  the  vernacular,  a  completely 

j1  conception  of  the  universe.    His  inynprtal 
poem  is  in  one  respect  but  a  commentary  on  the   ^^f.t 
Summa  thcotoffiae  nf  Aquinas;  it  is  all  about  the  other     "^J' 
vorid.    The    younger   contemporaries   of   the    great 
Florentiuc  bogaa  to  be  restless  as  tlio  implications  of  F^^ 
llto  new  spirit  dawned  on  them.    Petrarch  lamented 
that  literary  culture  war  deemed  incompntihlc  witli 
faith.    Boccaccio  was  as  much  a  ohild  of  this  world  us  Boccarcio. 
Danio  was  a  prophet  of  the  next.    Too  simple-minded  '3**"^ 
"itely  to  criticize  doctrine,  he  wns  instinctively 

i)  to  ccciesiastical  professions.    Devoting  him- 

eelcbratins"  the  pleasures  and  the  pomp  of  life, 
Itook  especial  delight  in  heaping  ridicule  ou  ccclcsl- 

reprcsenting  them  as  the  quintessence  of  all  im- 
ftritj  and  hypocrisy.  The  first  story  in  his  famous 
beuDcrou  ia  of  a  scoundrel  wha  comes  to  be  reputed 
■  •  saint,  invoked  as  saoh  and  performing  miracles 
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after  death.    The  second  story  is  of  a  Jew  who 
converted  to  Cbristiaiiity  by  the  wickedness  oE  Koi 
for  he  reasoned  that  uo  cult,  not  divinely  suppoi 
conld  sur\'ive  sacb  desperate  depravity  as  he  sal 
there.    The  third  tale,  of  the  three  rings,  points 
moral  that  no  one  can  be  certain  what  religion  is 
true  one.    The  fourth  narrative,  like  many  othei 
tnma  upon  the  scnfluality  of  the  monks.    Elsewhc 
the  author  dcscribeH  the  most  absnrd  relies,  and  te^ 
how  a  priest  deceived  a  woman  by  pretending  that 
was  the  augel  GabrieL    The  trend  of  such  a  work 
naturally  the  rcvorso  of  edifying.    Tho  irrdigion 
too  spontaneous  to  be  called  philosophic  doubt ;  it 
merely  impiety. 

But  such  a  Bontimeni  could  not  long  remain  cont 
with  seofllng.    The  banner  of  pure  rationalism, 
rather  of  conscioas  classical  skepticism,  was  raised 
a  circle  of  enthnsiael'sr*Thc  most  brilliant  of  th< 
and  one  of  the  keenest  critics  that  Europe  has 
produced,  was  Lorenzo  Vglla^  a  native  of  Naplea, 
for  some  years  holder  of  a  benefice  at  Knme.    Sai 
was  tho  trenehaney  and  temper  of  his  weapons 
much  of  what  he  advanced  has  stood  the  test  of 
'^■'  I     The  papal  claim  to  temporal  supremacy  in 
CoMiutine/  Western  world  rested  largely  on  a  spurious  docnnn 
knomi  as  the  Donation  of  Constantine.    In  tliia 
emperor  is  represented  as  withdrawing  from  l^orae 
[order  to  leave  it  to  the  pope,  to  whom,  in  rolurn  f^ 
[being  cured  of  leprosy,  he  gives  the  whole  Occidei 
(An  uneritieal  age  had  received  this  forgery  for 
or  six  centuries  without  question.    Doubt  had  be^ 
cast  on  it  by  Nicholas  of  Cusa  and  Ke^inald  Peace 
but  Viilja  demolished  it.     lie  showed  that  no  hiatoi 
had  spoken  of  it;  that  there  was  no  time  at  which' 
could  have  occurred;  that  it  is  contradicted  by  otl 
contemporary  acts;  that  the  barbarous  style  contaii 
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eqimsions  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  German  origin: 
tbt  liip  tcBtiniony  of  iiuniii^niatics  is  aguinst  it:  atid 
that  the  nathor  kut'U*  nothing  of  the  aittiquitius  of 
Banc,  into  whoso  council  ho  introdocod  satraps. 
Villi's  work  was  so  thoroughly  done  that  tho  docu- 
tDat,  einbotiied  as  were  its  conclusions  in  the  Canon 
Uv,  has  never  found  a  reputable  -defender  since.  In 
dme  the  critique  had  an  iramensc  effect.  Ulrich  Ton 
HatteD  published  it  in  1517,  nud  in  the  same  ycnr  an 
E&^Hfa  trauslatioa  was  made.  lu  1537  Luther  turned 
H  into  German. 

Aad  if  the  legality  of  the  pope's  rule  was  so  slight, 
wh>t  was  its  practical  effect  I  Accordinj?  to  Val!a«  it 
mui  a  "burltnrous,  overbearing,  tyranuical,  prtcsUy 
domination.*'  "What  is  it  to  you/'  he  apostrophizes 
the  pontiff,  "if  our  republic  is  cnivlied!  You  have 
erttibeil  it.  If  onr  teiriples  have  been  pilhigedf  Yon 
fcftve  pillaged  thEiu.  If  our  virgins  und  matrons  have 
been  riolated  I  You  have  done  it.  If  Iho  city  is  in- 
t3  with  the  blood  of  citizens T    You  are  guilty 

VsIIa'e  critical  genius  next  attacked  the  schoolman's 

idol  Aristotle  and  the  humanist's  demigod  Cicero. 

riant   were   his  Aunotatious   on   (he   Nfiw 

,,:,  tirsl  published  by  Erasmus  m  1505.    The 

:  was  at  that  time  regarded,  as  it  was  at  Trent 

to  be,  the  authentic  or  official  form  of  the 

Taking  in  liand  three  Latin  and  three 

joscripts,  Valla  had  no  difiiculty  in  showing 

tkat  they  differed  from  one  another  and  that  in  some 

CUM  the   Latin  had  no  authority  whatever  in   the 

He  pointed  out  a  number  of  mistr-inslations, 

of  them  in  paesages  vitally  arTocting  the  faith. 

Ti  ■bort  ha  left  no  support  standing  for  any  theory 

rf  rerbal    insi»irntion.    He  further  questioned,  and 

MnnfaUy,  tho  authorship  of  the  Creed  attributed 
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to  the  Apostles,  the  anlhcnticity  of  the  writingrs 
Dionysius  tho  Aicopngite  and  of  the  IHter  of  ChrU 
to  King  Abgarus,  preserved  and  credited  by  Eu»ubii 

His  attack  on  ChriHtiaa  ethics  was  still  more  fundi 
moiitjil.     In  his  Dialogue  on  Free  Will  he  tried  wit 
inl^'mlity  to  rocoiicilo  the  frpedoui  of  the  will,  deiiit 
by  Augiistino,  with  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  whi< 
he  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  dispute.    In  his  wo] 
on  The  Monastic  Lifp  ho  denied  all  value  to  ascetici* 
Ottiors  had  mocked  the  monks  for  not  living  up  to  the! 
prol'ettsions;  he  asserted  that  the  ideal  itself  was 
tokeu.    But  it  is  the  treatise  On  Pleasure  that  goes 
farthest.    In  form  it  is  a  dialo^iiue  on  ethics;  one  intei 
locator  maiutaininft  the  Epicurean,  the  second 
Stoical,  and  the  third  the  Christian  standard, 
gympathies  of  tlie  naihor  are  plainly  with  the 
pinii  of  hedonism,  who  maintains  that  pleasure  is 
auprentu  good  in  life,  or  rather  the  only  good,  Iliat_ 
prostitatc  is  bettor  than  the  nan,  for  the  ouejuaju 
men  bappy^  the  other  is  dedicated  to  a  painful  an| 
ehamcfnl  celibacy;  that  the  law  against  adultery  is 
sort  of  sacrilege;  that  women  should  be  conuiitni^ai 
should  go  naked;  and  that  it  is  Irrational  to  die  f< 
one's  country'  or  for  any  other  ideal.  ...  It  is  not( 
worthy  that  tho  representative  of  the  Christian  stant 
point  accepts  tacitly  the  assumption  that  happin«fl 
is  the  supreme  good,  only  he  places  that  happiness 
the  nest  life. 

Valla's  ideas  obtained  throughout  a  large  circle 
the  half-century  following  his  death.    Masuocio 
dulged  in  tho  most  obscene  mockery  of  Catholic  ritt 
Pogijio  wrote  a  book  ajrainst  hypocrites,  attacking  tl 
monks,  and  a  joke-book  largely  at  the  expense  of 
faithful-Hp^lacliiavelli  assailed  the  papacy  with  gi 
ferocity,  attributing  to  it  the  corruption  of  ItoHi 
morals  and  the  political  disrmiou  and  weakness 
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Itihr^  and  advocatu]^  its  anniliilation.  In  place  of 
CSiriatianity,  habitually  gpoken  of  as  au  exploded  su- 
[wrttitioii,  daJigorouK  to  the  state,  he  would  put  the 
j«[rio(io  culls  of  antiquity. 

It  is  not  strange,  knowing  the  ohara^tcr  of  the  popes, 
that  pa^an  expression!*  nhnnld  color  the  writings  of 
their  courtiers.  Poggio  was  a  papal  secretary,  and  so 
wu  Branbo,  a  cardinal  wbo  refused  to  read  Paul's 
epijilles  for  fear  of  corrupting  his  Lattnity.  In  his 
fXtinitfitc  search  for  classical  equivaleuts  for  the  rude 
pfarues  of  the  gospel,  he  referred,  in  a  papal  breve, 
loQiriBt  aa  "Miner\'a  sprung  from  the  head  of  Jove," 
awl  to  the  Holy  Ghost  as  "the  breath  of  the  celestial 
ihyr."  Conceived  in  the  same  spirit  was  a  sermon 
aghiromi  heard  by  Erasmus  at  Rome  on  Good  Fri- 
1509.  Couched  in  the  purest  Ciceronian  terms, 
lilo  comparing  the  Saviour  to  Curtius,  Cecrops, 
Ahl^tideti,  Kpaminondas  and  Iphigcnia,  it  was  mainly 
dcvottd  to  an  extravagant  eulogy  of  the  reigning 
poQtifT,  Julius  n. 

Hilt  all  Uie  Italian  humanists  were  not  pagans. 
TU-re  arose  al.  Florence,  partly  under  the  influence  of 
dto  revival  of  Oroek,  partly  under  that  of  Savotmrola, 
a  IToop  of  eanicBt  young  men  wbo  sought  to  invigor- 
«tt  Christianity  by  infusing  into  it  the  doctrines  of 
PUto.  The  loaders  of  this  Neo-Platonic  Academy,  Picodella 
Koodella  Mirandola  and  Marsiglio  Ficino,  son^hMo  Jl^^'*' 
A(iw  that  the  teacluugs  of  -lie  \i".  niau  and  of  the  --^ 
Qilili-an  were  tlie  same.  .\(.ijru.n:;i::if;  the  Bible  in 
tke  cioiple  literary  way  indicated  by  classical  study, 
Reo  really  rediscovered  some  of  the  teachings  of  the 
)Ie»  Teslaniriit,  while  in  dealing  with  the  Old  he  was 
forctd  to  adopt  an  ingenious  but  unsound  allegorical 
■itrprptntiou.  "Philosophy  seeks  the  truth."  he 
vnte,  "  theojpjULfinds  it,  rpl^gifin  pnn"-""-"-  !«■  "  His 
Btnordinary   personal   iufluL-nco   extended   through 
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lands  beyond  the  Alps,  even  tliough  it  failed  in 
I       compliNhing  tlio  rehabilitation  of  Italian  faith. 

Tho  leader  of  the  French  Christian   Renalssanc 
jj^***"  James  Lef&vre  d'fttaples,  was  one  of  his  discipU 
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Traveling'  in  Italy  in  1492,  after  visiting  Padua,  Vei 
and  Rome,  he  came  tn  Florence,  Icanied  to  know  Pit! 
and  received  from  him  a  translation  of  Aristotle 
Metaphysics  made  hy  Cnrdinal  Bessarion.  Betni 
Ing  to  Paris  he  laaglit,  at  the  College  of  Cardini 
Lomoine,  mathematics,  music  and  philosophy.  He  did 
not  share  the  dislike  of  Aristotle  manifested  by  raost 
of  the  humanists,  for  he  ahrevrdly  suspected  that  what 
was  offensive  in  the  Stagyrite  "was  due  more  to  his 
scholastic  translr-tors  and  commentators  tlian  to 
self.  Hg  therefore  labored  to  restore  the  true  text, 
which  he  wrote  a  number  of  trcatisea.  It  was  wj( 
the  same  purpose  that  he  tuniod  next  to  the  eai 
Fathers  and  to  the  writer  called  Dionysius  the 
opagite.  But  he  did  not  find  himself  until  he  foi 
the  Bible.  In  1509  he  published  the  Quintal 
Psalteriitm,  the  first  treatise  on  the  Psalms  in 
the  pliilological  and  personal  interest  was  upjiermt 
Hitherto  it  had  not  been  tlio  Bible  that  had 
studied  so  much  as  tlie  commentaries  on  it,  a  dlj 
wildomcsa  of  arid  and  futile  sabllety,  Lefevre  ti 
to  see  ainipl>--  what  the  text  said,  and  as  it  became  ro( 
hnman  it  bcoinii^iai:  him,  more  divine.  His  prefc 
is  a  real  cry  of  joy  at  his  Ki'ftat  discovery.  He  did,  ij 
deed,  interpret  overyt  bing  in  a  double  sense,  literal 
spiritual,  and  placed  the  emplmsis  rather  on  the  latt( 
but  this  did  not  prevent  a  genuine  effort  to  read 
words  as  they  were  written.  Three  years  later 
published  in  like  nmnner  the  Kpistlea  of  St.  Paul,  wi^ 
commentary.  Though  he  spoke  of  the  apostle 
a  simple  instrument  of  God,  he  yet  did  more  to 
cover  his  personulity  than  any  of  the  previous  coi 
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■ntifors.    Half  mystic  as  be  wae,  Lcftrre  discovered 

a  Paul  the  doctrine  of  justification  _by  faith  only.    To 

i  Corintliians  viJi,  ho  wTote:  "It  is  almost  profane  to 

tpmk  of  the  merit  of  works,  especially  towards  God. 

. . .  The  opinion  that  wo  can  be  justified  by  works  is 

a  error  for  which  the  Jews  are  especially  condemned. 

. . .  Onr  only  hope  is  in  God's  graoc."    Lcfivre's 

■oritt  opened  up  a  new  world  to  the  theolog'ians  of  the 

fiotf.    Brasmna's  friend  Beatns  Khenanus  wrote  that 

fte  richness  of  the  Quijiluplex  Psalter  made  him  poor. 

IS  T^fore  said  that  English  students  owod  him 

Lather  used  the  two  works  of  the  Frenchman 

u  the  texts  for  his  early  lectures.    From  them  he 

drew  very  heavily;  indeed  it  was  donbtlcas  Lefevre 

*h»  first  suggested  to  him  the  formula  of  his  famous 

■'wla  fide." 

The  r'diiritniB  renaissance  in  Kiigland  wasl^d  bra  Co!«, 
dyciit|e  pL  rlc<"'  dglla  Mirgridola,  .Toliji  X^oli't.  a  man  of 
mnaritably  pure  life,  anr]  peau.  of  St.  Fanl's.    He_ 
^jote,  tbon^  he  did  not  pnblisb,  some  commentjuifig 
'    ■■  epi.stles  and  on  the  U«6iuc-a££auaLj^ 
■-.--. ■..■....      ...uut'h  he  knew  no  Greek,  and  was  not  an 

e«y  or  elegant  writer  of  Latin,  he^Tyas  allied  Jq_the 
hnnanista  b^Jjig.  desire  to^tum  to  the,  real^sourcea 
''*  '"  ■  ■  iiiiiy^aqd  by^his.sgarcF^or  thg_hi_stpEyai_ 
t^ti.^  -  i^JH  ttixts.  Though  in  some  respects  he  was 
iHd«r  the  fantastic  notions  of  the  Areopagite,  in  others 
kii  ioterpretation  was  rational,  free  and  undograati& 
.eMrcJHcd  ajMUpsiderablc  iniluencg  on  Erasmus  and 
)l(LlfgwcJuy£e.,MMrila^ 

Tlie  huroniiistn  of  Germany  centered  in  the  univerai- 
Bw,  At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  new  conrses 
:.  ft.,.  T^.fn  clnKHics,  ill  Greek  and  in  Hebrew,  began 
.t-nt  the  medieval  curriculum  of  logic  aad 
pUwophy^  At  every  academy  there  sprang  up  a 
vtle  of  "pootfi,**  as  they  called  Uicitisclvcs,  often  of 
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lax  morale  and  indifferent  to  roligion,  bnt  oamostj 
their  champioiiRiiip  of  eultare.  Nor  were  these  eii 
confined  entirely  to  the  seatB  of  learning.  Many  a 
had  its  o^vn  literary  society*  one  of  tho  most  famoui 
being  that  of  Nnremberg.  Conrad  Mi^ianus  Rufui 
drew  to  Ootha,  where  he  held  a  canonry,  a  g^oop  ol 
disciple**,  to  whom  lie  imparted  the  Neo-PIatonism  h( 
had  iinbibed  in  Italy.  Disregarding  revelation,  hi 
taught  that  all  religions  were  essentially  the  same 
"I  esteem  (he  decrees  of  philosophers  more  than  ihotf 
of  priests,'*  he  wrote.  1 

What  Lcferre  and  Colet  had  done_iQi_-tlia_Ke« 
Testament,  John  ftenohliii  did  for  tho  Old.  Aftei 
Kludying  ill  France  Tncl  Italy,  where  he  learned  t< 
know  Pico  deila  Mirandola,  ho  settled  at  Stuttgart  an( 
devoted  his  Ufe  to  the  study  of  Hebrew.  His  De  iiudi 
mentis  JlcbraictJt,  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  thu 
language,  performed  a  great  service  for  scholarship 
Iin^Jhg.Jatp_J^35i8h_jPoi^^ 

had  ^iscflvcj;pd  a^mireV'prrny^^  The  ex 

travaganee  ofmsinlerpretanons  o^  Scnptaal  poa 
Bages,  based  on  tliis,  not  only  rendered  much  of  hu 
work  nugatory,  bnt  got  him  into  a  great  deal  of  troa 
ble.  The  conveiied  Jew,  John  Pf efferkom,  proposed 
in  a  series  of  pamphlets,  that  Jews  should  be  forbiddei 
to  practise  usury,  should  be  compelled  to  hear  scrmoni 
and  to  deliver  up  all  their  Hebrew  books  to  bo  burnt 
Gxeopt  the  Old  Testament.  When  Reuehlin's  aid  ii 
this  pious  project  was  requested  it  was  refused  in  i 
memorial  dated  October  6, 1610,  pointing  out  the  grca1 
value  of  much  Hebrew  literature.  The  Dominicans  ol 
Cologne,  headeti  by  their  inquisitor,  James  Hochstra 
ten,  made  this  the  ground  for  a  charge  of  heresy 
The  case  was  appealed  to  Homo,  and  the  trial,  lasting 
six  years,  excited  the  interest  of  all  Europe.  In  Qer 
many  it  was  argued  with  mnch  heat  in  a  host  of  pc 
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pUcti,  all  the  monbs  and  obscurantists  inking  the  side 
of  the  inquisitorn  and  all  tbo  humanists,  save  one, 
Ortttia  Oratins  of  CuIoj<ne.  taking  the  paii  of  the 
jcijiilar.  The  latter  received  many  warm  expressions 
of  admiratiou  and  t^upport  from  the  leading  writers  of 
the  time,  and  published  tliem  in  two  volumes,  the  first 
In  1514,  Qiider  the  title  Letters  of  Kmimmt  Men.  It 
vu  this  that  sn^estcd  to  the  humanist,  Crotus  Ku- 
bMAOa.  the  title  of  bis  satLre  published  anonymously, 
'  iHrrs  of  Obscure  Men.  In  fomi  it  is  a  series  of 
.,-:r..LS  from  luouka  and  hedge-priests  to  Ortuiu  (Ira-  5?^f^* 
£&«.  Writing  iu  the  most  barbarous  Latin,  they  ex-  nmVtf- 
piQvs  their  ndmirntion  for  his  attack  on  Rcuchliu  aud  "■■*> 
(In  eanso  of  leaniiug,  Ro»sip  about  their  drinkin?- 
I»irt«  and  pot-honso  amours,  expose  their  igin^runoe 
imd  gnlUbilily,  and  ask  absurd  qaestions,  as,  whether 
it  is  a  mortal  sin  to  salute  a  .lew,  and  whether  the 
vorms  catcu  with  beann  aud  cheese  should  be  con- 
ridered  meat  or  fish,  lawful  or  not  In  Lent,  and  at  what 
itige  of  development  a  chick  iu  the  e^g  becomes  meat 
iDd  therefore  prohibited  on  Fridays.  The  satire, 
tcttfM  as  it  was  bilitig,  failed  to  win  the  applause  of 
tbo  finer  spirits,  but  raisetl  a  shout  of  laughter  from 
the  stadentH,  aud  was  no  inaigni6cant  factor  iu  adding 
to  contempt  for  the  ehnrch.  The  first  book  of  these 
Lelleri',  published  in  1515,  was  followed  two  years 
liter  by  a  cocotid,  even  more  caustic  than  the  flrst 
Tln»  Bopplement,  also  published  without  the  writer's 
r-T-A.  waa  from  the  pen  of  L'lrich  von^ITutten. 
i     ~  brilliant   and   passionnto  writer  devoted   the  HotiMi, 


^s  not  relii?ioUH,  but^iMlrifttiq^  lie  longed  to  see  his 
«'(intrj*  strong  and  united,  and  free  from  the  galling 
"Cj'H'SMion  of  the  nltramontane  yoke,  j^  published 
ValU's  pnuotion  ol^Co^i^Utnl'tnCf  and  wi^)tcjy>igrams 
'ioiCrpopcs-     His  dialogue  Fever  the  First  is  a  vitri- 
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olio  nttaek  on  the  priosts.    His  Vodiscus  or  the  Rome 
'1520  TrtHtti/  swiurgea  the  vices  of  the  coria  where  Uirt 

things  are  sold :  Cueist,  pjacGfi  and  women.  When  hti 
first  bc>ard  of  Luther's  cautte  lie  called  it  a  quarrel  ofj 
niouks,  and  ouly  hoped  they  would  all  destroy  one  an-| 
other.  But  by  1519  ho  saw  in  the  Reformer  the  ni( 
pou-erful  of  allies  agaiust  the  common  foo,  and  he 
oonliiigly  cnibraoed  his  cause  with  habitual  zeal. 
IctUira  at  this  time  breathe  out  fire  and  slangUtc 
against  the  Romauista  if  auytlnne  should  happen  t( 
Luther.  In  1523,  he  supportttl  his  friend  Francis  vok 
Sickin^ii,  in  the  attempt  to  assert  by  force  of  arms  thf 
rights  of  the  pntriotie  and  evangelic  order  of  knight 
When  this  was  defeated,  Ilnlten,  aufferinp  from  a  tei 
rible  dijfcnse,  waiidereii  to  Switzerland,  whore  be  dice 
a  lonely  and  broken  exile.  Hia  epitaph  shail  be 
own  lofty  poem: 

I  have  foof  bt  my  6glit  with  courage;, 
Nor  hhvf  I  aught  to  me, 
For,  though  ]  test  the  battle, 
The  irorld  knows,  I  was  true  I 

The  most  co^gnopolitan,  as  well  as  the  greatest, 
all  the  t'hristianH^manists,  was  D«3tderias  Erasm 
of  Uotterdam.  Tb«>ugli  an  iUcgttimato  child,  he  wn4 
well  educated  and  tlioroughly  grounded  in  the  cjasstcfl 
at  the  famoos  school  of  Devcnter.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  was  perBuadedf  somewhat  against  his 
to  enter  iho  order  of  Aogustinian  Canons  at  Sto; 
Under  the  patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  Combroi  be 
enabled  to  continue  his  studies  at  Paris.  For  the 
next  ten  years  he  wandered  to  England,  to  variotis 
places  in  Northern  France  and  Flanders,  and  Italy, 
learning  to  know  many  of  the  intellectoal  leaders 
the  time.  From  1509-14  he  was  in  England,  part 
the  time  lectoring  at  Cambridge    H«  tliiea  qiat 
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rears  at  TjODTain,  seven  years  at  Basic  and  six  years 
at  Preibarg  in  the  Breisgau,  returning  to  Basle  for  the 
la«t  year  of  his  life. 

I^nUlJit?  ga8.overJ.hirty  EraBmns's  f^oniinant  intcr- 
eArwtf^flaai(^literatnre.    \Tjidai  tha  jti/lncnce  of 
C5^  and  of  a  French  Franciscan,  John  Vitrier,  he 
tamed  his  attention  to  libpralizJnp  religion.     His  first 
devDiional    work,    The  'Qjandhook    of    t)ie    Chrhtian 
A'aip^O perfectly  sots  forth  his  prD^ram  of  spiritual,  cjij^riaj.' 
tg  oppngw]  to  fnrmnl,  CiirJHtianily.     U  all  turns  upon  iso3 
Uic  dirt  inct  ion  bet  ween  "the  inner  and  the  outer  man, 
the  moral  and  the  sensual.    True  service  of  Christ  is    "^ 
parity  of  heart  and  love,  not  the  invocation  of  saints,   Js 
fft«tinK  and  indulgences. 

In  Tie^  Praise  of  Folly  Erasmus  mildlv  rebukes  the  uu 

tfllMra  of  in  en.    There  never  was  kindlier  satire,  free 

from  the  savo^c  scorn  of  Crotus  and  Hutten,  and  from 

tha  didactic  scolding-  of  Sebastian  Brant,  ■whose  SJiip 

of  Fools  "was  one  of  the  author's  models.    Folly  is  made  hh 

qirite  amiable,  the  source  not  only  of  some  tilings  that 

are  amiss  but  also  of  much  harmless  enjoyment.    The 

1,^  ...:., .,  ■.;;i]inpss  of  every  class  is  exposed:  of  the  man 

o:  .  ",  of  the  man  of  bnsiness,  of  women  and  of 

husbands,  of  the  writer  and  of  the  pedant.    Though 

iKjl^mduIv^cni^hoHized,  the.£dli'  of  current  siipcr- 

»^tjn[|g  \^  t^^lrl  ii[i  tq  rijlir"lc      Some  them  are  who 

hive  tumcd  the  gaints  into  pagan  gods ;  aome  who 

lave  si£a£gr£:^  iiQX£9liux  into  years  and  days  and 

i^^t^r'  Ki-s  witJLji"]ltJfffiTU'iy  aicainst  it;  some 

tliBotc'^: -iQ  tipt.'nd  all  iht'ir  time  discussing  such 

■'Kurdities  as  whether  Qod  could  have  redeemed  men 
iji  tbc  form  of  a  vroman,  a  devil,  an  asa,  a  squash  or  a 
Btcne,  others  who  explain  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity. 
In  FoUowing  up  his  ]]lnn  for  the  restoration  of  a 
rimpter  Chriutianity,  Erasmus  rightly  thought  that  a 
retem  frpm  the  barren  ^subtleties  of  the  schoolmen  to 
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the  primitive  eoaroea  was  csaentiaL    U^  .  wiab^d  J.Q 

dMUgu^tj];;  pbjlogojib:i;_Qf_JIitg,-_]pis  attitude  toward 
dogma  was  to  admit  it  and  to  ignoro  Tl\  Scientific  cn-j 
lightenment  he  welcomed  more  than'^d  either  thej 
Catholics  or  the  Reformers,  snrc  that  if  the  Sermon  oill 
the  Mount  survived.  Cbristianily  had  nothing  to  fcar.j 
lu  liJie  manner,  while  he  did  not  attack  the  cult  aW 
ritual  of  the  church,  he  never  laid  any  stress  on 
*'If  some  doRTTias  are  incomprehensihle  and  some  ritea 
euperstilious,"  ho  soemed  to  say,  **what  docs  it  mat-] 
tcrf  Let  us  emphasize  the  ethical  and  spiritual  con-] 
tent  of  Christ  *B  message,  for  if  we  seek  his  kingdomt] 
all  else  needful  shall  be  added  unto  us.'*  His  favorite! 
name  for  his  religion  was  the  "philosophy  of  Christ,"j 
and  it  is  thus  that  he  persuasively  expounds  U  in 
note,  in  his  Greek  Testament,  to  Matthew  si,  30: 


Truly  the  yoke  of  Clirist  would  be  sweet  and  his  burcte 
light,  if  pcliy  human  institutions  added  nothing  to  wb 
he  bim$el£  imposed.    He  commanded  us  nothing  8a\ 
love  one  for  another,  and  there  h  nothing  tso  bhter  thaf 
charity  does  not  soflea  and  sweeten  it.     Evorj-lliiwg  a< 
cording  to  nature  is  easily  borne,  and  nothing  accord 
better  with  thp  nature  of  man  than  the  philosophy 
Christ,  of  which  almost  the  sole  end  is  to  give  bacfi  lo^ 
fallen  nature  its  imioocuue  and  integrity.  .  .  .  Bow  pure, 
how  simple  is  the  faith  that  Christ  delivered  to  us!     Hoi 
c!o«  to  it  is  the  creed  transmitted  to  us  by  the  aposttt 
or  ajKistolie  men.     The  chnrch,  divided  and  tormented 
dispuiwions  and  by  heresy,  added  to  it  many  things, 
which  some  can  be  omitted  without   prejudice  to  the 
faith.  .  ,  .  There  are  many  opinions  frvjni  which  impiet 
may  be  begotten,  as  for  example,  all  those  philosopl; 
doctrines  on  the  reason  of  the  nature  and  t  he  dtstinetid 
of    the    persons   of   the    Godhead.  .  .  .  The   sicramenl 
tbcrasclvca  were  instituted  for  the  solvation  of  men.  but 
we  abuse  them  for  lucre,  for  vain  glory  or  for  the  oppre 
sion  of  the  humble,  .  .  .  What  rules,  what  superslitior 
we  have  about  vestments!    How  many  arc  judged  as 
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ihdr  Christianity  b^  such  trifles,  which  arc  indifTerent  In 
themselves,  which  change  nith  the  fashion  and  of  which 
Cbriit  never  spoke  I  ,  .  .  How  niaDj*  fasts  are  imsLituledl 
Axtd  ire  are  not  merely  invited  to  fast,  but  obliged  to,  on 
pain  of  damnation.  .  .  .  AVIiat  ehaW  we  say  aboat  vonrs 
. .  .  about  the  authority  of  the  pope,  the  abuse  of  absola- 
tkno,  diapeosatioQs,  reniitiaiuns  of  penalty,  lam-suits,  in 
which  there  is  mucli  that  a  truly  good  man  cannot  see 
irithoat  a  groan  T  The  priests  themselvea  prefer  to 
etndy  AriBtotle  than  to  ply  their  uiinistrj-.  The  g^)spel 
is  hardly  mentioned  from  the  pulpit.  Sprraons  are 
msoopolized  by  the  commissiouen  of  indul^oces:  often 
the  doetrine  of  Christ  is  put  aside  and  suppressed  for 
their  profit.  .  .  .  Would  that  men  were  coutcnt  to  let 
Christ  rule  by  the  laws  of  the  gospel  and  that  they 
would  no  longer  seek  to  strengthen  their  obacurant 
tyrmony  by  human  decrees ! 

lu  the  Familiar  CoUoQui^,  first  published  in  1518  CoUoywM 

ud  often  enlarged  iix  subsequent  editions,  Krasmus 

hroaght  out  Mm  religious  JdetiB  ntost  slinqilv.    Euor- 

iDoaa  as  were  the  sales  and  influence  of  his  other  chief 

writing*,  they  were  prolwiblj'  less  than  those  of  this 

woil,  intended  primarily  as  a  text-book  of  I^rfitin  style. 

The  first  conversations  are,  indeed,  nothing  more  than 

•dKKil-boy  excrcipcs,  but  the  later  ones  arc   short 

■lories  penned  with  consummate  art.    ErasmuS-is 

ilpipjjt  the  only  man  who,  since  the  Jail  jq£_  Home,  .has 

snoeecded  in  wintinga  really  exquJatte  Latin.    But  his 

sapretne  gift  was  his  dry  wit,  the  subtle  faculty  of  ex- 

ptuing  an  object,  apparently  by  a  simple  matter-of-fact 

umrative,  to  the  keenest  ridicule.    Thus,  in  the  Col- 

loqities,  he  do&cribes  his  pilgrimage  to  St.  Thomas's 

(hrinu  at  Canterbury,  the  bloody  bones  and  the  hand- 

lurchicf  covered  with  the  suiut's  rheum  oJTered,to  bo' 

ItisMd — all  without  a  disapproving  word  and  yet  in 

nA  a  vray  that  when  the  reader  has  finished  it  he 

wwident  how  anything  so  silly  could  ever  have  existed. 

"HuL-i  again  he  strips  tlie  worslitp  of  Mary,  and  all  the 
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stupid  and  wrong  projects  sbe  is  askod  to  abet. 
ihQ  conversation  called  Th-e  Shipwreck,  tho  people  pra 
to  the  Star  of  the  Sea  exactly  na  they  did  in  paj 
times,  only  it  is  Mary,  not  Vcuus  that  is  meant.    Th« 
ofTer  mountains  of  wax  candles  to  the  saints  to  pi 
ser\'o  them,  although  one  man  confides  to  his  nm^hl 
in  a  whisper  that  if  he  ever  gets  to  laud  he  will  nc 
pay  one  penny  taper  on  his  vow.    Again,  in  the  Ct 
loquy  on  tJie  Nexo  Testament,  a  young  man  is  asl 
-what  he  lias  done  for  Christ.    He  replies : 

A  certain  Praiicisean  keeps  n'vUinp  tho  New  Tc 
merit  of  lilrosmus  in  his  sermons.     Well,«iTi*  day  I  ealli 
on  him  in  private,  seized  him  by  the  hair  with  my  U 
hand  and  punishnl  him  with  my  right.    I  ^ave  him 
Bountt  a  drubbinj;  that  I  redui!ed  his  whole  fave  (o 
mere  jrlly.     What  do  yon  say  to  thai?     Isn't  that  ma 
taiuiiis  the  gospel?    And  then,  by  way  of  absoluliun 
liis  sins  J  took  ibis  book  (Era-anna's  New  Testament,' 
foHo  hound  with  brats]  and  jrave  him  three  resoundii 
whueks  on  the  head  in  the  name  o£  th«  Father  and  of 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"That."  replies  lug  friend,  *'waa  traly  evangelic 
defending  the  gospel  by  the  gospel.  But  really  it  i^ 
time  yon  wore  tnniing  from  a  brute  beast  into  n  man." 
So  it  was  that  the  man  who  was  at  once  the  gentlest 
Chrii^tinn,  the  leading  scholar,  and  the  keenest  wit  of 
hi.s  ago  laKimiifnl  liis  oninintm  lyiitirtnf  gecmirg  to  al- 
lackanvtliijjg,  ^V2K^re  Lul}ier  BaTTfiwl  -dffT^-n.  he 
ol  I  timl^-rmyii^.  EvcH  whcu  hfi  argued  aj^ainst  an  opin- 
^  ion  he  called  his  polemic  a  "Conversation" — for  that 
is  the  true  moaning  of  the  word  Diatribe.  With  choice 
of  soft  votabulary,  of  attenuated  forms,  of  double  nega- 
tives, ho  tempered  exquisitely  his  Latin.  Did  be  doobt 
nnylhing?  Hardly,  "he  had  a  shade  of  doubt"  (sttb- 
dubito).  Did  he  think  he  wrote  well?  Not  at  all,  but 
he  confessed  that  he  produced  "something  more  like 
Latin  than  the  average"  (paulo  hlinius).    Did  he 
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Ekf  an}rtfatng?  If  bo,  he  only  admitted — except  when 
ht  w&£  addressing  his  patrons — "that  he  was  not  alto- 
gether averse  to  it.**  But  all  at  once  from  those 
fnther-light  touches,  like  tlio^e  of  a  Henry  James, 
CMBM  the  Budden  thniBt  that  made  his  atylns  a  dajcfrer. 
Some  of  his  epigrams  on  tlie  Reformation  have  been 
<|aoted  in  practically  every  history  of  the  subject  since, 
tad  will  be  quoted  as  often  again. 

Bat  it  was  not  a  few  perfect  phrases  that  miide  him  Uavit 
tie  power  that  he  was,  hut  an  habitnnl  wit  that  never 
f&Ued  to  strip  any  situation  of  its  vnlijar  prcteTise. 
When  a  canon  of  StrasRlmr^  Cntbc<1nil  was  Bbowins 
kim  over  tlie  eliapter  house  and  wns  buo-sting  of  the 
rale  (hat  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  a  prebend  wbo 
had  not  sixteen  qnarterings  on  his  coat  of  armH,  the 
hnmasibt  dropped  his  eyes  and  remarked  demurely, 
with  but  the  flicker  of  a  smile,  that  he  was  indeed  hon- 
ored to  be  in  a  religious  company  so  noble  that  even 
JuKia  could  not  have  come  up  to  it6  roquircmenta. 
The  man  was  dunifounded,  he  almost  suspected  some- 
thing personal ;  but  he  never  forgot  the  salutary  lesson 
■0  delicately  conveyed. 

£I»aiuu»  wail  a  man  of  peace;  ho  fcarod  "the  tu- 
mult** which,  if  wc  trust  a  letter  dated  September  f), 
1617— though  he  sometimes  retouched  his  letters  on 
pabliflhing  them — he  foresaw.  "In  this  part  of  the 
»erld,**  be  wrote,  "I  am  afraid  that  a  great  revolu- 
tioD  is  impending.**  It  was  already  kuodtiiig  at  the 
door! 


CHAPTER  n 
GERMANY 

%  1.  Tbk  Leaceb 

It  is  superfluous  in  these  days  to  point  ont  that 
movcmcot  is  euused  by  tlie  personaltt 
however  potent,  of  a  single  individual  The  mea 
t-ake  the  helm  at  crises  are  those  who  but  express  ^ 
thumBclvos  what  the  mnsses  of  their  followers  fc 
The  neod  of  leadership  is  so  urgent  that  if  there  is 
r&ally  ^eat  man  at  hand,  the  people  will  invent  oi 
endowing  the  best  of  the  small  men  with  the  prestij 
of  power,  and  embodying  in  his  person  the  cauf!c  fi 
which  they  strive.  But  a  really  strong  porsouality 
some  extent  guides  the  course  of  eventj;  by  which  he 
^  .  carried  along.  Such  a  man  was  Luther.  Few  li 
-'  ever  alike  represented  and  dominated  an  age  as 
he.  Hig  heart  waB  the  most  passionately  earnest,  bia 
^fill  the  strougcsttiiis  braia  cue  of  the  most  capacious 
of  his  time;  above  aTl  he  hod  the  gift  of  popular  speech 
to  stump  his  idcus  into  the  fibre  of  his  couiitrj'MiL-ii. 
If  we  may  borrow  a  figure  from  chemistry,  he  found 

blic  opinion  a  solution  super-satu rated  with  revolt; 
'all  that  was  needed  tu  precipitate  it  was  a  pebblQ 
thrown  in,  but  instead  of  a  pcbblo  he  added  the  moat 
powerful  reagent  possible. 

On  tljat  October  day  when  Colnmbus  discovered  the 
new  world,  Martin,  a  boy  of  very  nearly  nine,  was  (*it- 
tlng  at  his  desk  in  the  school  at  Mansfeld.  Though 
both  diligent  and  quick,  he  found  the  crabbed  I^lin 
primer,  itself  written  in  abstract  Latin,  very  difficult, 
and  was  flogged  fourteen  times  in  one  morning  by 
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!  mastors  for  falterinja:  in  a  declension.  When  he 
ribirned  home  he  found  his  mother  bending  under  a 
ioid  of  wood  she  had  g^iUiered  in  the  forest.  Both 
lie  and  his  father  were  severe  with  the  children,  whip- 
pinjf  them  for  slight  fanlts  nntil  the  blood  came. 
NiverlhelesB,  as  the  son  himself  TctMgnizcd,  tbey 
BMat  heartily  well  by  it.  But  for  the  eclf-sncrifice 
nd  determination  shown  by  the  father,  a  worker  in 
tbe  newly  opened  minee,  who  by  his  own  industry  rose 
to  modest  comfort,  the  career  of  the  son  wonld  have 
bien  impossible. 

Folly  B9  much  as  by  bodily  hardship  the  boy's  Ufo 
vu  rendered  unhappy  by  spiritual  terrors.  Demons 
hiriced  in  the  storms,  and  T^itcheR  plapued  his  good 
mother  and  tlireateued  to  make  her  children  cry  tliem- 
Hhm  -to  death.  God  and  Christ  were  conceived  as 
item  and  angry  judges  ready  to  thrust  sinners  into 
IhQ.  ••They  painted  Christ,"  eays  Imther — and  such 
irktares  can  still  be  seen  in  old  churches — "sitting  on 
4  rainbow  with  his  Mother  and  John  the  Baptist  on 
ether  side  ae  inttircessora  against  his  frightful 
vmth." 

At  thirteen  be  was  sent  away  to  Magdeburg  to  a 
tb&rltable  school,  and  the  nest  year  to  Eisenach,  where 
hfe  spent  three  years  in  study.  He  contributed  to  his 
fopport  by  the  then  recognized  means  of  begging, 
ntl  VM  thcltercd  by  the  pioue  mutrou  Uxaula  CoUa. 
hi  1501  he  matriculated  at  the  old  and  famous  uni- 
Wrtity  of  Erfurt,  The  onrriculuni  hero  consisted  of  Erfurt 
lofic,  diale-ctic,  grammar,  and  rhetoric,  followed  by 
■ritbmetic,  ethics,  and  metaphysics.  There  was  somo 
BAhiral  science,  studied  not  by  the  cxporimental 
Metbod,  hnt  wholly  from  the  books  of  Aristotle  and  his 
MSeval  commentators,  and  there  were  also  a  few 
mnrecs  in  literatore,  both  in  the  Latin  classics  and  in 
their  later    Imitators.    Banking   among    the    better 
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scholars  Lnthcr  took  the  degrees  of  bachelor  in  U 
and  of  master  of  arts  iu  1G05,  and  immediately  bej 
the  fitudy  01  jnrispnidenee.    AVhile  his  dilii?encc 
gootl  conduct  won  golden  words  from  his  preceptor* 
mingled  with  his  comrades  as  a  man  with  men. 
was  generous,  even  prodigal,  a  musician  and  a  *'' 
losopher";  in  disputations  he  was  made  "an  honoi 
umpire"  by  his  fellows  and  teachers.    "Fair  foi 
and  good  health  arc  mine,"  he  wrote  a  frieud  on 
tcmbcr  5, 1501,  *'I  ara  sottlcd  at  college  as  plcasai 
as  posaible." 

For  the  sudden  change  that  came  over  his  life  at 
age  of  twenty-ono  no  adcqnato  explanation  has 
offered.  Pious  and  serious  as  he  was,  his  thoughts 
not  fioem  to  Iiave  turned  towanis  the  monastic  life  as 
a  boy,  nor  are  tlie  old  legends  of  the  sudden  death  of  a 
friend  well  substantiated.  As  he  was  returning  to 
Erfurt  from  a  visit  home,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  ter- 
rifiqthunderstnrm,  in  which  h^is  ^!$4^bt^  JmaginatioiL 
saw  a  divine ^[arhing  to  forsake  the  *'world."  Ih 
fright  he  vow<d  to~^t.  Ann  to  tcssmcir  monk  anaf 
though  he  at  ouce  regrcttod  the  rash  promise,  on 
17,  1505,  he  discharged  it  by  entering  the  August 
friflry  at  Erfurt.  After  a  year's  novitiate  he  took 
irrevocable  vows  of  povt-xtv,  chii^Hy,  and  olivdi 
In  1507  he  was  ordained  priesf.'  In  the  winfer 
1510-1  he  was  sent  to  Rome  on  business  of  the  order, 
and  there  saw  mnch  of  the  splendour  and  also  of  the 
corniption  of  the  capital  of  Christendoni.  Having 
started,  in  1508,  to  teach  Aristotle  at  the  recently 
founded  University  of  Wittenberg,  a  year  later  h» 
returned  to  Erfurt,  but  was  again  called  to  Wittenborg 
to  lecture  on  the  Bible,  a  position  he  held  all  his  life. 

During  his  first  ten  years  in  the  cloister  ho  under- 
went a  profound  experience.  He  started  with  the  hor- 
rible and  torturing  idea  that  ha  waa  Roomed 
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liat  can  T  do,"  bo  kftpt  asking,  "to  win  a  (p^acions 
!*'    The  answer  given  him  hy  Lis  teachers  was 

ft  man  mnet  woric  out  hie  own  solvation,  not  en- 
If.lmt  lartjely,  by  his  own  efforts.  The  sacraments 
it  church  dispensed  grace  and  life  to  the  recipient, 
rond  thia  he  could  merit  forgiveness  by  tlio 
and  privation  of  the  monastic  life.  Luther 
t  tibis  nil  in  and  Rtrove  frantically  by  fasting, 
rer,  and  sconn?ing  to  fit  himectf  for  redemption. 

thong^i  be  won  the  reputation  of  a  saint,  lie  could 
free  hiinKelf  from  tln^  di-sires  of  the  flesh.  He  was 
lieu;  he  could  do  nothing.  Then  he  read  in  An- 
tine  that  virtne  without  grace  is  but  a  Rpecious 

:  that  God  damns  and  navQH  utterly  without  regard 
MD'ii  work.     He  rend  in  Tauter  and  the  oUier  mys- 

Uut  the  only  true  salvation  is  union  with  God,  and 

',  if  a  man  were  williug  to  bo  damned  for  God's 

y  he  would  find  heaven  even  in  hell.    Ue  read  in 

tvre  d'fitaples  that  a  man  is  not  saved  by  doing 

A,  but  by  faith,  like  the  thief  on  tlio  cross. 

iJJay.  1515.  h£  bbgan^to  U'eJjj;o  aiLPaflI^aJ^£'«tlo_8 

Ji^^goroans,  «iidv.^2iidowTthe,^era£_ii,  17)  ""^o^ 

,  fihaniive_bvjija^_fai^ . ' '    All  at  once,  so  forcibly  juMifica- 

rheTeTTevwlitarevtOtttion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  '•■^"•'>' , 

I».  ...  >  .         HUih  wily 

■■t  dawned  npon  him  that  whereas  man  was  im- 

^Mo  do  or  be  goo<J,  <iod  was  able  freely  to  make 

^B    Pnrc  pasBivily  in  God's  hands,  simple  aluin- 

HWnt  to  his  will  was  the  only  way  of  salvation;  not  j 

forks  but  by  faith  in  the  Uedccnicr  was  man  ?anc-  I 

d.    The  thought,  though  by  no  means  new  in  Chris-  * 

ily,  wtt«,  in  the  application  ho  gave  it,  the  germ  of 

rt-licioQs  revolution.     Injt.w.as  ennt,:iined  the  total 

idiutio^  of~tluLja^''^'"'"'  '■'■■■'■  -■  !-licjtl  system  _nf 

^pn^yMSi^mt^i  1  d  works  of  the 

*o  OB  nowadays  the  tlioudirsccmsTSnole; 

loo  which  cuHod  it  forth  outworn.    Gut  to  Lhc 
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sixteenth  centoiy  it  was  as  intensely  practical  as  s< 
reform  is  now;  the  chnrch  was  everywhere  with 
claim  to  rule  over  men's  daily  lives  and  over  tl 
souls.    All  progress  was  conditioned  on  breaking 
claims,  and  probably  nothing-  could  have  done  it| 
thoroughly  as  Ibis  idea  of  justification  by  faith  onlj 

The  thought  niatlo  Luther  a  reformer  at  once, 
started  to  purge  Ids  order  of  Pbarisaism,  and  the 
varsity  of  the  dross  of  Aristotle.    Soon  he  was  cal 
npon  to  protest  against  one  of  the  most  obtrusive | 
the  "good  works"  recommended  by  the  church, 
purohasc  of  indulgences.    Albert  of  Hohcnzollem 
elected,  through  political  iufluence  and  at  an  early 
to  the  archiepiscopal  sees  of  Magdeburg  and  Mayei 
this  last  carrying  with  it  an  electorate  and  the  prii 
of  Germany.    For  confirmation  from  the  pope  in 
unennonical  occupation  of  theso  offices,  Albert  puic 
huge  sum,  the  equivalent  of  several  huudred  thonsi 
dollars  today.    Mayence  was  already  in  debt  and 
young  nrcfabisbop  knew  not  where  to  turn  for  mot 
To  help  him,  and  to  raise  money  for  Rome,  Leoj 
declarpd  an   indulgence.     In  order  to  get  as  laxf 
profit  as  possible  Albert  employed  aa  his  chief  aj 
an  unscrupulous  Dominican  named  John  TetzoL    TJ 
man  went  around  the  country  proclaiming  that  as 
as  the  money  clinked  in  the  cheat  the  aoul  of  some  d< 
relative  flew  from  purgatory,  and  that  by  bu>n.n{ 
pupal  pardon  the  purchaser  secured  plenary  remif 
of  sins  and  the  grace  of  God. 

The  indulgence-sellers  were  forbidden  to  enter 
ony,  bnt  they  came  very  near  it,  and  many  of  the 
pie  of  Wittenberg  went  out  to  buy  heaven  at  a  barj 
Luther  was  sickened  by  seeing  what  he  believed  to 
the  deception  of  the  poor  people  in  being  taught] 
rely  on  these  wretehvd  papers  instead  of  on  real,  Urj 
faith.    He  accordingly  called  their  value  in  questic 
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in  Kinety-fivo  Tfapses,  or  bonds  for  a  scholastio  debate, 
irindi  fae  noilc<l  to  the  door  of  the  Castle  Cburch  on 
Oetobfcr  31.  1517.  lie  pointed  out  tiiat  the  doctrine 
erf  tKc  cUnrcb  was  very  uncertain,  espcciaJly  in  regard 
Ifitho  frv-einf?  of  souls  from  purgatory;  that  contrition 
TM  the  only  f»ato  tu  (ind  's  pardon  ;  timt  ivurki*  of  char- 
Kt  wcni  boti^>r  than  bayinff  of  iiidalgences,  and  that 
the  prndioea  of  the  tndiUgence-sellerfi  were  extremely 
nuxlaloua  and  liki'ly  to  foment  hereby  amonff  the 
amplf'.  In  nil  (liiii  he  tlid  not  dirL>ct]y  deny  the  whole 
Toluc  of  iudulgenees,  but  he  pared  it  down  to  a  nuni- 

ppfm. 

The  Theses  were  printed  by  Luther  and  sent  aronnd 
to  frieudn  iu  other  citita.  They  were  at  once  put  into 
Qcnnmn.  and  applauded  to  the  echo  by  the  whole  na- 
tioB.  Everybody  had  been  resentful  of  the  extortion 
rf  gre«dy  occlesUstics  and  disgusted  with  their  hypoc- 
risy. All  x^ylcmped  the  al  tflj^k  im  tli<;' ' '  hj'l v  t ffli^p. ' '  «« 
itt^opnor'aj's  caR^^^*^  Totaol  was  mobbed  and  had 
to  withdraw  in  haste.  The  pardons  no  longer  had  any 
J»lc.  The  authorities  took  alarm  at  once.  I^o  X 
directed  the^general  of  the  AugnstJniana  to  makems'  Kcbni^ry 

t. 


iouM~DroUieii  riyant     The  matter  was  ac^ 
"^   l^rousbt  up  at  the  general  cliapter  of  tlie 
.  -^  i  .......i  at  lieidelberg  in  May,    Luther  was  pres- 

*ld,  vua  asked  to  retract,  and  refused.  On  the  cou- 
traij'  be  pablitibed  a  Sermon  on  Indulgence  and  Grace 
ftad  a  def  L>acc'  of  the  Theses  stating  hia  points  more 
droni'-lv  ili;in  liofore. 

ie  of  Gemiuny  wa«  now  in  commotion.  The 
rt  which  met  at  Augsburg  in  the  eiuumer  of  15IS 
extrumely  bontile  to  the  pope  and  to  hia  legate, 
liaal  C»Jt-ta».  At  the  iufctaucu  of  this  theologian, 
vhit  bud  written  a  reply  to  the  Tbcacs,  and  of  the 
DttinicflUif,  wounded  in  the  person  of  Tetzel,  Luther 
n*  nmuQoiiod  to  Home  to  bu  tried.    On  August  5  the 
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Emperor  Maximilinn  promised  his  aid  to  Ihc  poj 
and,  in  order  to  expedite  matters,  the  latter  cliauj 
the  summons  to  Rome  to  a  citation  heforc  Cajetan 
Augsburg,  at  the  same  time  iustrucling  the  legate 
seize  the  heretic  if  he  did  not  recant.    At  this  junctui 
Luther, was  not  left  in  Uie  Inrrli  hy  liis^nM-n  Rnvt^rTTi 
Frcdenc  the  Wise,  Elector  of.Saxoiiy,  thi:ough__whoi 
aaJjnpcrial  safe-conduct  vas  procjuiid.    Armwl  wil 
this,  the  Viltenberg  professor  appeared  before  Caj^ 
13-  tan  at  Augsburg,  was  a^ked  to  recant  two  of  his  stat 
menta  on  indulgences,  and  refused.    A  few  days  lat 
Lather  drew  up  an  appeal  "from  the  i>opc  badly 
formed  to  the  pope  to  be  bettor  informed,"  and  in 
following  month  apiwaled  again  from  tbo  pope  to 
future  oecumenical  council.    In  the  meantime  Leo 
in  the  bull  Cum  postquam,  author! tali v-ely  defined 
doctrine  of  indulgences  in  a  sense  contrary  to  the  pos 
tion  of  Luther. 

The  next  move  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  was  to  send 
Germany  a  special  agent,  the  Saxon  Charles  von  Mi 
titz,  with  instructions  either  to  cajole  the  heretic  int 
retraction  or  the  Elector  into  surrendering  him. 
neither  of  these  attempts  was  he  succeesfut    At  an  il 
terview  with  Luther  tho  utmost  he  coold  do  was 
secure  a  general  statement  ttuit  the  accu.scd  man  wot 
abide  by  the  decision  of  tho  Holy  Sec,  and  a  promii 
to  keep  quiet  as  long  as  his  opponents  did  tho  sfinii). 

Sucli  a  compromise  was  sure  to  be  fniitlf-ss,  for 
champions  of  the  church  could  not  let  the  heretic  re 
for  a  moment.  The  whole  affair  waa  given  a  ■wid^ 
publicity  than  it  had  hitherto  attained,  and  at  the 
time  Luther  was  pushed  to  a  more  advanced  positii: 
than  he  had  j'et  reached,  by  the  attacJc  of  a  tht-oloffii 
of  Ingolstadt,  John  Eck.  \VJien  he  assailctl  the  The* 
on  the  ground  that  they  seriously  impaired  the  nuthc 
ity  of  the  Homau  see,  Luther  retorted: 
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Tbt>  MPtcrtion  that  the  Roman  Cbunh  U  stipcrior  to  all 
vther  '  '  H  is  iinivpd  only  by  we&k  and  vain  papal  de- 
WW*  si  four  liumired  years,  and  is  repugruant  to 

lli«  accrwlited  history  of  the  previous  eleven  hundred 
Team,  to  the  Bible,  and  to  the  decree  of  the  holiest  of  all 
rouncils,  the  Nieene. 

A  debate  od  this  aiid  other  propositions  between  Tb«L«ipiig 
SA  on  the  one  side  and  Luther  and  his  colleague  jsi^""* 
*arli<tn<]t  on  the  other  took  plnoe  at  T-*ipzig  in  the  days 
c  27  to  July  16,  1519.  The  climax  of  the 
on  thR  power  of  popes  and  councils  came 
lien  Eci,  skilfully  monoeuvriug  to  show  that  Luther's 
pinions  were  identical  with  those  of  TTnss,  forced  from 
is  opponent  the  bold  declaration  that  "among  tho 
innions  of  John  Hnss  and  the  Bohemians  many  are 
erlainly  most  CliriBtiun  and  evangelic,  and  cannot  be 
oDdcnitied  by  the  universal  churcli."  Tho  wonls  sent 
thrill  thrnueh  the  audience  and  throughout  Christen- 
DOL  Eck  couM  only  reply:  "If  you  believe  that  a 
)>ncral  council,  legitimately  convoked,  can  err,  you 
K  to  me  a  heathen  and  a  publican.*'  Reconciliation 
rjis  indeed  no  linger  possible.  When  Luthor  had  pro- 
Bcted  against  the  abase  of  indulgences  be  did  so  as  a 
oyul  son  of  the  church.  Now  at  Inst  he  was  forced 
D  raise  the  standard  of  revolt,  at  least  against  Rome, 
hr.  rr-.^n:;ni7.ed  head  of  the  cliurch.  He  had  begun  by 
<  from  indulgence-Beller  to  pope,  then  from 
to  8  univorpal  council;  now  he  declared  that 
■  -!cil  had  erred,  and  that  he  would  not  abide 
1  ion.    Tbe  issue  was  a  clear  one,  though 

rdly  recognized  as  such  by  himself,  between  the  re- 
of  antlinritj-  and  ^ho  rijjht  of  private  judgment. 
tt;.  -vpofititxi  to  the  .papacy  developed  with  ex- 
,ry   rapidity.    Hi8\  study  of  the  Canon  Law 

19,  brand  the  pope  as 
Antiohriat   or  AntJ'  CTiRt's   npoutlc.    He   ap- 
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plaudetl  Melanchthon,  a  brilliant  young  man  called 
tcacli  at  Wittenberg  in  1518,  for  denying  transnbsti 
tiation.  He  declared  that  tho  cnp  should  never  ha^ 
been  withheld  from  the  laity,  and  that  the  mass 
sidercd  as  a  good  work  and  a  ^ncrifico  was  an  abomii 
tion.  Ilis  eyes  were  opened  to  the  iniquities  of  Rot 
by  Valla's  exposure  of  the  Donation  of  Constant 
published  by  Ulrich  von  Hutten  in  1519.  After  rfil 
Ing  it  he  wrote : 

Good  heavens!  vbat  darkupa>t  and  vrickedness  is 
Borne!    You  wonder  at  Uu"  judgment  of  God  that 
unauthentic,  crass,  impudeut  Ill's  not  only  lived  but 
vailed  for  many  centiirios.  that  they  wpre  ineorporat 
into  the  Canon  Lkw,  and  (that  no  dcRrec  of  horror  nii| 
be  wanting)  that  they  became  as  articles  of  faith. 

Like  German  troops  Lnther  was  best  in  taking 
ofTensive.    These  early  years  when  he  was  slant 
almost  alone  and  attacking  one  abuse  after  anotht 
were  the  finest  of  his  whole  career.     Later,  when 
came  to  reconstruct  a  church,  he  modified  or  withdre 
much  of  what  he  had  at  first  put  forward,  and 
introduced  a  large  portion  of  the  medieval  religiostt 
which  he  had  once  so  successfully  and  fiercely  attack* 
The  year  1520  saw  him  at  the  moat  advanced  point 
ever  attained.     It  was  then  that  ho  produced,  wii 
marvellous  fccundily.  a  series  of  pamphlets  uneqnalU 
by  him  and  unexcelled  anywhere,  both  in  the  incisii 
power  of  their  alfack  on  existing  institutions  and 
the  popular  force  of  their  languoge. 

Uis  greatest  appeal  to  his  countrymen  was  made 
his  Address  to  the  Christian  Nobilitt/  of  the  Germt 
Nation  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Christian  Esti 
In  this  he  asserts  the  right  of  the  civil  power  to  refoi 
the  spiritual,  and  urges  the  government  to  exereS^ 
this  right.    The  priests,  says  he,  defend  thcmscH 
against  all  outside  interfwence  by  three  "walla," 
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irtuch  the  first  is  the  claim  tltat  tbo  cbarcli  ls  superior 
to  the  state,  in  case  the  civil  authority  pressoa  themt 
tke  second,  tlic  nssortion.  if  one  would  correct  them 
\T\ha  Bible,  that  no  one  can  interpret  it  but  the  pope; 
the  third,  if  tht>y  are  threatened  with  a  general  counoil* 
the  contention  that  no  one  can  convoke  such  a  council 
save  the  pope.  Lutlier  domolishcs  tliese  walls  with 
wordi*  of  va«t  import.  First,  he  denies  any  distinc- 
tioa  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  estates. 
Every. baptized  Christian,  ho  aij.syrts.  la  a  priest,  and 
in  this  eayuig  he  struck  a  niortnl  blow  at  the  ^cat 
hierarehy  of  pri^HIegc  and  theocratic  tyranny  built  up 
by  the  Middle  Ages.    The  K^^ud  wall  is  still  frailer 

BMjm  the  lirst,  says  the  writer,  for  anyone  can  see  that 
Wspite  of  the  priests'  claims  to  be  masters  of  Uie 
Bible  they  never  learn  one  word  of  it  their  whole  life 
lobg.  The  thi/d  wall  falls  of  itself,  for  the  Bible 
plainly  commands  everyone  to  punish  and  correct  auy 
wronf^-door,  no  matter  what  his  station. 
After  this  introduction  Luther  proposes  measures  of  Refonn 

reform  equally  drastic  and  comprehensive.    The  first  "■" 

twelve  articles  are  devoted  to  the  pope,  the  annates, 
theappuiutmout  of  foreigners  to  German  benefices,  the 
appeal  of  ca»cs  to  Kome,  the  asserted  authority  of  the 

^■bioy  over  bishops,  the  emperor,  and  other  rulers. 
^B  these  abuses,  as  well  as  jubilees  and  pilj^rimages 
to  Bomc  sbould  bo  simply^  forbidden  by  the  civil  gov- 
enniflnt  Tho  next  three  articles  deal  wiUT  sacerdotal 
oelibii^,  r*»<'ffTitn^,>nfliiiff  tjiat  pricata  be  allowed  to 
marry,  and  calling  foMbe  Bupprcssiou  of  manyof  the 
doiiili^nt.  It  in  further  nrged  that  foundations  for 
inaj|g£8  and  f^lho-'Sappoct-Qf  idle  priests  be  abol- 
iilMd,  that  various  vexatious  provisions'  of  the  Canon 
Iaw  be  repealed,  and  that  begging  on  any  pretext  be 
pn]u1)iled.  The  twenty-fourth  article  deals  with  the 
Bobemian   ecbism,   sayiug   that   llnss   was  wrongly 
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barncd,  and  calling  for  union  with  the  Hnssitcs  vrt 
deuy  trausubetaDtiation  and  demand  the  cap  for 
laity.     Next,  tho  writer  takes  up  the  reform  of  educ 
tion  in  the  interests  of  a  moro  biblical  relig-ion. 
nally,  he  urges  that  sumptuary  laws  be  passed,  that] 
bridle  be  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  ^eat  monopolists 
usurers,  and  that  brothels  be  no  longer  tolerated. 

Of  all  the  writer's  works  this  probably  had 
greatest  and  most  immediate  influence.  Some,  indf 
were  offended  by  the  violence  of  the  lan-jruajfo, 
fended  by  Luther  from  the  example  of  the  Bible  and 
tJie  necessity  of  roiisiiiR  people  to  the  enormities 
attacked.  But  most  hailed  it  as  a  "  trumpet-blosl 
calling  the  nation  to  arras.  Four  thousand  copies  wei 
sold  in  a  few  days,  and  a  second  edition  wns  called  f( 
within  n  month.  Voiciug  ideas  that  had  bf>on  lon| 
though  vaguely,  current,  it  convinced  almo?t  all  of 
need  of  a  refonnation.  According  to  thi-ir  K>iiipafbic 
men  declared  that  the  devil  or  the  Holy  Ghost  sj 
through  Luther. 

Though  less  popular  both  in  form  and  subject, 
Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Church  was  not  lei^s  ii 
portant  than  the  Address  to  the  Gennau  Nobiliijf. 
was  a  mortal  blow  at  the  sacramental  system  of 
church.    In  judging  if  wc  must  again  summon  tbc  aU 
of  our  historical  imagination.    Tn  the  si.\tccnth 
tury  dogmas  not  only  seemed  but  wore  matters 
supreme  imi>ortanc€.    It  was  just  by  her  sacrament 
system,  by  her  claim  to  give  the  believer  eternal  Hi 
and  salvation  through  her  rites,  that  the  church 
imposed  her  yoke  on  men.    As  long  as  that  belief 
mained  intact  progress  in  thought,  in  freedom  of  coi 
science,  in  reform,  remained  diflicull.    And  bero,  as 
frequently  the  case,  the  most  effective  arguments  woi 
not  those  which  seem  to  us  logically  tbc  strongc 
Luther  made  no  appeal  to  reason  as  such.    Ho  a| 
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pnlcd  to  the  Bible,  recognized  by  all  Christians  as  an 
tatbonty,  and  showed  how  far  the  practice  of  tho 
had  (Ic^mieratcd  from  her  standard.  To  the 
■  ...:  ,  l:icG  ho  reduced  the  number  of  sacramepts.  deny- 
iaff  tbjit  name  lo  motripiony,  orders,  extreme  miction 
ukL  confirmation.  In  attacking  orders  he  demolished 
the  priestly  ideal  and  aiithorily.  In  nxlueing  mar- 
nMge  lo  a  civil  contract  he  took  a  long  step  towards  tho 
cecolarizntion  of  life.  Penance  be  considered  a  sacra- 
ment in  a  cortain  sense,  thonsh  not  in  the  strict  one, 
•  ^  '■■  showed  that  it  had  been  turned  by  the  chorch 
its  orii^inal  sig'niSirance  of  "repentance"  '  to  that 
of  ncrainental  penance,  in  which  no  faith  was  required 
bat  tnrri'ly  nn  automatic  act.  Bap^Jjsm  and  the  cu- 
eharist  he  considerL*d  the  only  true  sacraraonta,  and 
he  terioufily  criticized  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  the 
Utter.  He  dented  that  the  mass  is  a  sacrifice  or  a 
"good  work"  pleawing  to  God  and  therefore  beneficial 
to  the  soqI  cither  of  living  '^<-  nP  rli-ad.  He  denied  that  ■ 
the  br«ad  and  wine  are  tnn  itiatt^d  into  the  body 

and  blood  of  Jesus,  thnugb  be  held  that  the  body  and 
hi     '  really  prc^^cnt  with  tho  elements.    He  de- 

mu _jil  the  cup  be  given  to  the  laity.  ^.^ 

The  whole  trend  of  Lnther'a  thought  at  this  time  wa3\ 

to  oppose  the  Catholic  theory  of  a  mechanicai  distribu- 

.:-._  -.p  gj.„(jp  jirij  salvation  (tho  so-called  opus  ojtera- 

iiy  moans  of  the  Kaorameuts,  and  lo  substitute  for 

it  in  individual  conception  of  religion  in  which  ^^ 

M  bo  necessary,    How  far  be  carried  this 

i-nu  .ii.t;  \mi  seen  in  hia  Semwii  on  the  New  Testanientf 

tiet  is  OH  the  Uohj  Mtisf:^  publi&he<l  in  the  same  year 

u  tb(*  pamphlots  just  analysed.    In  it  he  makes  the 

MMnoe  of  the  sacrament  forjiriveness,  and  the  vehicle 

of  this  forgiveness  the  word  of  God  apprehended  by 

<  h  lAUa  ptt%Ufnti9  Bmni  botb  pciuaca  &ad  rcpcatanea. 
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faith,  not  the  actual  porticipntion  in  the  sacred 
and  wine.    Had  lie  always  been  true  to  this  conoepiU 
he  would  have  left  no  place  for  sacrament  or  priest 
all.     But  in  later  years  he  grew  more  conservntii 
until,  under  8liKhtly  diftercut  nanies,  almost  the 
medieval  ideas  of  church  and  religion  were  aj 
established,  and.  as  Milton  later  expressed  it,  *'N( 
preiibyter  was  but  old  priest  writ  large." 

§  2.   TaS  BiTOLTTTION 

GmDMnj  Althouifrb  the  Germans  had  arrived,  by  the  end  of 

Jifteeiith  century,  at  a  hif^h  dofcrce  of  national  sel 
oonsciousncBH,  they  had  not,  like  the  French  and  Kn( 
lish,  aucoecded  in  forming  a  correspondinjir  ijolitit 
unity.     The  Holy  Komau  Empire  of  the  (Jerman  Nl 
tion,  though  continuing  to  assert  the  vast  claims  of  tl 
Roman  world-state,  was  in  fact  but  a  loose  conft^on 
of  many  and  very  diverse  territories.    On  a  mi 
drawn  to  the  ecale  1 : 6,l)00,(X)O  nearly  a  hundred  sej 
arnte  political  entities  can  be  counted  within  the  lii 
of  the  Empire  and  there  were  many  others  too  Rmall 
appear.    The    rulers   of   seven   of    these    territoric 
elected  the  emperor;  they  were  the  throe  sptritui 
princes,  the  Archbialiops  of  Mayence,  Treves  and  C( 
logne,  the  three  Gorman  temporal  princes,  the  Elecloi 
of  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  Saxony,  and  Brandcnhui 
and  in  addition  the  King  of  Bohemia,  who.  save  fc 
purposes  of  the  imperial  choice,  did  not  count  as 
member  of  the  Ooniianic  body,    Bpsidee  these  thei 
were  some  powerful  dukedoms,  like  Austria  and  Bi 
varia,  and  numerous  smaller  bishopripa  and  coontif 
There  were  also  many  free  cities,  'like  Augsburg  ni 
Nuremberg,  smnii  aristocratic  republics.    Finally  thei 
was  a  large  body  of  "free  knights"  or  barons,  whos 
tiny  fiefs  amounted  often  to  no  more  than  a  castle  ai 
a  few  acres,  but  who  owned  no  feudal  superior  sai 
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the  emperor.    The  unity  of  the  Empire  was  espressetT^ 
Dot  only  in  the  person  of  tJie  emperor,  but  in  the  Diet 
which  niet  at  different  places  at  frequent  intervals. 
Its  authority,  though  on  the  whole  Increasing,  wns  i, 
enalL  "^ 

Ti^'ith  no  imperial  system  of  taxation,  no  professional  ^ 
aniiT  and  no  centralized  udministration,  the  real  power 
of  the  emperor  dwindled.  Such  ah  it  wa.s  he  derived  it 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  always  elected  from  one  of 
Che  great  houses.  Siiiee  1438  the  Ilapsbargg,  Arch- 
tlukeo  of  Austria,  had  hold  the  imperial  office.  Since 
14tf5  there  was  alao  an  imperial  supreme  court  of  arbi-  i«5 
tration.  The  first  imperial  tai  was  levied  in  1422  to 
equip  a  force  agrainst  the  ilnsflites.  In  the  fifteenth 
craitary  also  the  nidimonts  of  a  central  admin  istration 
wwe  laid  in  the  divii^ion  of  the  realm  into  ten  "cir- 
cles," and  the  levy  of  a  small  number  of  soldiers. 

id  yet,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  Empire 
little  better  than  a  slate  in  dissuLntiou  throtigh 
the  centrifugal  forces  of  feudalism. 

So  little  wns  the  Empire  au  individual  nnit  that  the 
policy  of  her  rulers  themselves  was  not  imperial. 
Tbo  Btatctimauship  of  Maximilian  was  something 
■mailer  tliaii  national;  it  was  that  of  his  Archduchy  of 
Austria.  The  policy  of  his  Ruccesaor,  on  the  other 
hud,  was  determined  by  something  larger  than  Ger- 
many, the  consideration  of  the  Spani.'^h  and  Burgundian 
Btules  tliat  he  also  ruled.  Maximilian  trivd  iit  uverVtMaximiiiuk 
*iy  to  aggraiidiswi  his  jiersoual  ijower,  not  that  of  the  ij*  ^'*''^ 

Qerman  lukliou.  3ih^;J2i^^LJlOi^5^I3iL5£s2i^^ 
W|P0c|e1  the^  constitution^  It  proclaimotTa  nerpetual 
MihE^_|^cg.  prm-ult'd  {bat  those  who  broke  itsnouTd 
b*  outlawefl,  nnd  placed  the  duty  of  executing  the  ban 
iqwa-all  lerrilorioa  witliin  ninety  miles  of  the  offender. 
It  also  pusBcd  a  bill  for  tajcation,  called  the  "common 
Pteoy,"  which  combined  features  of  a  poll  tax,  an  in- 
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come  fax  and  a  proiwrty  tax^,  Tlie  diCGcnlty  of  coUi 
ing  it  was  great;  Maximilian  himself  as  a  territorii 
prince  tried  to  evade  it  instead  of  sptting  his  subject 
the  good  example  of  pnying  it.    Ho  probably  derive 
no  more  than  the  triding  sura  of  50,ftX>-l 00,000  gwldf 
from  it  annually.    The  Diet  also  revived  (he  Supri 
Court  and  gave  it  a  permaneut  home  at  Frankfort-oi 
the-Main.     Kceble  efTorts  to  follow  up  thin  beginning 
of  reform  were  made  in  tiubi^qucnt  Diets,  bat  the 
failed   owing   to   the   insuperable   jealousies   of   th^ 
princes  and  because  the  party  of  national  unity  loa| 
the  sympathy  of  the  common  people,  to  whom  aloi 
they  could  look  for  support. 

Maximilian's  external  polity,  though  arlvontnror 
and  unstable,  was  somewhat  more  successful.  Hii 
only  principle  was  to  grasp  whatever  opportunitj 
seemed  to  offer.  Thus  at  one  time  he  seriously  pr< 
posed  to  have  himself  elected  pope.  Hi.s  mnrriaj 
with  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  addt 
to  the  estates  of  hia  house  Burgundy — the  land  cor 
prising  what  is  now  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  most 
Holland  and  large  portions  of  north-eastern  France.* 
On  the  death  of  Marj*,  in  14S2,  Maximilian  had  much 
trouble  in  getting  himself  acknowledged  as  regent  of 
her  lands  for  their  son  Philip  the  Handsome.  A  part 
of  the  domain  he  also  lost  in  a  war  with  France.  This 
was  more  than  made  up,  however,  by  the  brilliant  match 
he  made  for  Philip  In  securing  for  htm  the  hand  of 
Mad  Joanna,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Ferdinand 
,and  Isabella  of  Spain.  This  marriage  produced  two 
[sons,  Charles  and  Ferdinand.  The  deaths  of  Isabella 
(1504),  of  Philip  (1506)  and  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon 
j(1516)  left  Charles  at  the  age  of  sixteen  the  ruler  of 
[Burgundy  and  of  Spain  with  its  immense  dependencies 
ui  Italy  and  in  America.  From  this  time  forth  the 
policy  of  Maximilian  concentrated  in  the  effort  to 
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wcorQ  the  sncccssiou  of  his  oldest  grandson  to  the 
iniperial  throne. 

\nien  Maximilian  died  on  Jannary  12,  1519,  tlicro 
w»rt  sevenil  candidates  for  election.  So  little  was  the 
office  considered  national  that  the  kings  of  Prance  and 
Englaiid  entered  the  lists,  and  the  former,  Francis  !» 
utoalljr  at  one  time  sceared  tlip  promise  of  votes  from 
Ihe  majority  of  electorB.  Pope  Le^  made  explicit  en- 
gB^vmenlg  to  both  Charles  and  Francis  to  support 
tbcir  claims,  and  at  tbc  same  time  instracted  bis  legate 
'  '  ''^r  for  the  choice  of  a  Gennnn  prince,  either 
:  ic  of  Saxony,  if  he  would  in  return  give  up 
Lotber,  or  cUe  Joachim  of  Brandenburg.  But  at  no 
time  was  the  election  seriously  in  doubt.  The  electorit 
followed  the  only  puKsible  course  in  choosing  Charles 
on  Jane  28.  They  profiled,  however,  by  the  rivalry  of 
the  rich  king  of  France  to  extort  cnormou.'i  bribes  and 
oODoCaKionti  from  Charles.  The  bunking  house  of 
F^ipyer  supplied  the  necessarj'  funds,  and  in  addition 
tbc  Qircnts  of  the  emperor-clcct  were  obliged  to  sign  a 
"capitnliition  "  mukirig  all  sorts  of  concessions  to  tho 
princes.  Cue  of  those,  exacted  by  Frederic  of  Saxony 
in  the  interest  of  Lather,  waa  that  no  subject  slionld 
be  ontlawcU  without  being  beard. 

The  (Settlement  of  the  imperial  election  enabled  the 
pope  once  more  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  suppres- 
won  of  the  rapidly  growiug  heresy.  After  the  Leipaig 
<ltbat(j  the  universities  of  Cologne  and  Louvuio  bad 
c  1  Luther's  position.'*.    Eck  wont  to  Komo  in 

iliuvii,  ..JO,  and  impre«ttd  tlic  curia,  which  was  al- 
rtady  plaiiiiiiig  a  boll  condemning  tlie  heretic,  with  the 
dinger   of  delnr.    After  long  diHCUr^sious   the   bull 
Kxnrffe  Doinitie  was  ratified  by  tho  CoUego  of  Cur-  b«ii 
diiuUs  arid  promulgated  by  Leo  ou  Juno  15.    Ijjjhis,  J^|^_ 
f^v-one  of  J^thai:!a^.Simijga^_cglatitigJo  tbc  sacra-  ism 
nmts  of  r^""piifi_f  t?'^  ^^^  Piifrh^st,  to  iadulgcnoca  and 
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tbej>owcr  of  tho  pope,  tofrcc  will  and^pgrgatoiyt  ai 
to  a  few  other  matte ra.  were  anathemanzeJ'as  herol 
ical  or  ttcanclaloxis  or  falsejir  offensive  to  pious  eara 
Hjg  books  vere  comlenined  and  prdcrecijfl  be  buraj 
aiid  unless  he  shonld  recant  within  sjxty  days  of 
pj^ating  of  thFEairiii  Germany  ho  \\*as  to  bo  considei 
a  heretic  and  dealt  withaccqrdingly^'Tilek  was  e 
"trusted  with  the  duty  of  publishing  this  fulraination 
Germany,  and  perfonued  tlie  task  in  the  last  daya 
Septembor. 

Tho  time  given  Luther  in  which  to  recant  therefo 
expired  tn-o  moiitlis  later.  Instead  of  doing  so  he  pn 
lishod  several  answers  to  "the  execrable  bull  of  An 
Christy"  and  on  December  10  publicly  and  eoleranl; 
burnt  it,  tof?ellier  with  the  whole  Canon  [.aw.  Thi 
he  had  come  to  detest,  partly  an  coutainiitg  t1 
"forged  decretals,"  partly  as  the  sanction  for  a  vai 
mechanism  of  ecclesiastical  use  and  abuse,  repu 
to  his  more  personal  theology.  The  dramatic 
which  sent  a  thrill  throaghout  Kurope,  symbolized  th 
passing  of  some  medieval  accretions  on  primiti 
Christianity.  There  was  nothing  left  for  the  pope  bu 
to  cxcommauicate  the  heretic,  as  was  done  iu  the  bull 
Decet  Pontifice.m  Romanum  drawn  np  at  Rome  in  J 
nary,  and  published  at  Worms  on  May  6. 

Tn  the  meantime  Charles  had  come  to  German 
For  more  than  a  year  after  his  election  he  remained 
in  Spain,  where  his  position  was  very  insecure  on  ac- 
count of  the  revolt  against  his  Burgundian  officers. 
Arriving  in  tho  Netherlands  in  the  summer  of. 1520 
Charles  was  met  by  the  special  nuncios  of  the  pope, 
Caraeciolo  and  Aleander.  After  he  was  crowned  em- 
peror at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  he  opened  his  first  Diet,  at 
"Worms. 

Before  this  august  assembly  came  three  questions 
of  highest  import.    The  first  related  to  the  dynastic 
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poUcj  of  the  Hasbnrgs.  For  the  chronic  war  with 
Fnmc«  on  army  of  24,0('iO  men  and  a  tax  of  128,000 
gaUlcn  wns  voted.  The  disposition  of  Wiirltemberg 
caused  some  trouble.  Duke  Ulrich  had  been  dcpofed 
for  rebellion  in  1518,  and  hie  land  taken  from  him  by 
the  Swnbion  T^eague  and  »o!d  to  the  emperor  in  1520. 
Toother  with  the  Austrian  lands,  which  Cliarles 
Mcrctly  handed  over  to  his  young  brother  Ferdinand, 
this  territory  made  the  nucleus  of  Uapsbnrg  power  in 
Qeminny. 

The  Diet  then  took  up  the  qu£8tipni)f  constitutional 
t^oqq.  In  order  to  have  a  permanent  ndmiiuslrntivo 
body,  necessnry  during  the  long  absences  of  the  em- 
peror, an  Imperinl  Council  of  Regency  was  established 
and  given  a  aeut  at  Nuremberg.  Tho  emperor  nom- 
infltod  the  president  and  four  of  the  twenty-two  other 
Dciiibors;  each  of  the  six  German  electors  nominated 
oaa  oembcr;  six  were  choseu  by  the  circles  into  which 
the  Empire  wua  divided  and  six  were  elected  by  the 
otiier  estates.  Tlio  powers  of  the  council  were  limited 
to  tho  times  when  the  einpei-or  was  away. 

The  thi^-^  ijnoHtKin  trpf^iod  hv  the  Diet  wns  the  re- 
linouaone.  As  usual,  they  drew  up  a  Iqi^^'  list  of 
fTi!3ijua:£,jl£am£t__thcpoj)e,  to  which  many  good 
Calhf)ti(»<  iu  the  asRcmTily  Rub.scribed.  Xe.Kt  they  con- 
ndered  what  to  do  with  Luther.  Charles  himself, 
vtio  could  speak  no  language  but  French,  and  had  no 
igTHpnthy  whatever  with  a  rebel  from  any  authority 
ipiritnAl  or  temporal,  wi?uldjpu<'ji_hQve  prelerred.to 
BoUftgL  t-h,g_^ '  t  te  nberi(  prof caso  r  a  t  once,  but  lie  was 
I^Kuiil^^^El^jironUse  toji^edencj^j^sony.  Of  the 
lis  elecforsTwho  sar7ipfirl  from  the  other  estates, 
Fnti(?rie  was  strongly  far  LuUicr,  the  Elector  Palatine 
wu  favorably  inclined  towards  him,  and  the  Arch- 
lii4op  of  Mayouce  represented  a  mediating  policy. 
Xbl  other  throe  electors  were  opposed.    Among  the 
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li'sser  princes  a  considerable  minority  was  for  Lutbf 
wberoas  among  the  roprt'sontatives  of  the  free  c'liU 
and  of  the  knights,  probably  a  majority  were  his  fc 
lowers.    The  common  people,  though  unrcprcscntfej 
applauded  Luther,  and  their  clamors^  could^  not  pnt 
unheeded  even  In'  the  aristocratic  members  of  theJDiei 
The  debate   was  opened   by   Aleauder  in   a   sp* 
dwelling'  on  the  sacramental  errors  of  the  heretic 
the  similarity  of  his  movement  to  that  of  the  detested 
Bohemians.  /Vftcr  a  stormy  session  the  estates  d( 
cidod  to  summon  tlio  bold  Rnxon  before  them  and  aC 
oordiiigly  a  citation,  together  with  a  safe-conduct,  wi 
sent  him,/ 

Though  there  was  some  danger  in  obeying  the  snm-' 
mens,  Luther's  journey  to  Worms  was  a  triumphal 
progress.    Brought  before  the  Diet  in  the  lato  after- 
noon of  April  17,  he  was  asked  if  a  certain  number  o( 
books,  the  titles  of  which  were  re«d,  were  his  and  if  h 
would  recant  tlic  heresy  contained  in  them.    The  foi 
of  the  questions  took  him  by  surprise,  for  he  had  ea 
peeled  to  he  confronted  with  definite  dmrges  and  to 
allowed  to  defend  his  positions.    He  accoi-dingly  asko^ 
for  time,  and  was  granted  one  more  day.    On  his  s< 
oud  appearance  he  made  a  great  oration  admitting 
that  the  books  were  his  and  cloeing  with  the  word-i: 


Unless  I  am  convicted  by  Scriptiifi*  or  by  right  rea 
(for  I  iruet  neither  popes  nor  councils  since  they  have' 
often  erred  and  contradictpd  themselves)  ...  I  neither 
can  nor  will  recant  anything  since  it  is  neither  safe  nc 
right  to  url  against  conscience.    God  help  nie.    Amen. 


There  he  stood,  braving  the  world,  for  he  could  do  ii( 
other.  .  .  .  He  left  the  hall  the  hero  of  his  nation. 

Hoping  still  to  convince  him  of  error,  Cathotio  the- 
ologians held  protracted  but  fruitless  conferences  wit 
him  before  his  departure  from  Worms  on  the  26tli 
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Ipril.  Tlie  sympatliy  of  the  poople  with  him  was 
fliowii  bj'  liie  poBtiujCf  at  Worms  of  plncarde  threaten- 
ing his  c-iicmiefl.  (■harlcs  was  siiicerely  shocked  and 
inunedintely  drew  np  a  statement  that  he  would  hazard 
fife  and  lands  on  the  maintenance  of  the  Catholic  faith 
of  his  fathers.  An  edict  was  drafted  by  Aleander  on 
the  model  of  one  promulgated  in  September  in  the 
NfctherlandB.  Tho_Edjct  of  Worms  puLl;Hlii£L-BS^r 
OlfiJt^-Of  tho^Em^c,  commanded  his  surrender  to 
the  Eo^ernment  ntUie  expiration  of  his  safe-conduct, 
and  forbade  n!l  to  slieltcr  him  or  to  read  his  writings. 
Though  dated  on  STay  d|~(o  make  it  syncTironlze  with  a 
treaty  between  Charles  and  Loo,  the  Edict  was  not 
pafsed  by  the  Diet  until  May  '26.  At  thia  time  many 
of  the  members  had  gone  home,  and  the  law  was  forced 
on  the  romaininc  ones,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  tlie 
majority,  by  intrJieue  and  imperial  pressure. 

After  leaving  Worms  Luther  was  taken  by  his 
prinec,  Frederic  the  Wise,  and  placed  for  safe  keeping 
in  the  Wartbur;?,  a  fine  old  castle  near  Eisenach. 
Here  he  remjiiucJ  in  hiding  for  nearly  a  year,  while 
doibfT  some  of  his  most  important  work.  Here  he 
vrote  his  treatise  On  Monastic  Vou'^  declaring  that 
tbeyare  wrong  and  iavalid  and  or«:ing  all  priests,  nuns 
am]  moulcK  to  leave  the  cloister  and  to  marry.  In 
tfatu  freeing  thousands  of  men  and  women  from  a  life 
often  unproductive  and  sterile  Luther  achieved  one  of 
Utft  gr  •  "*  nf  hia^jixaetical  reforms.  At  the  Wart- 
bnrg  .1  ^'<ir  began  his  translation  of  the  Btble. 
IbeNew  Testament  ui>peared  in  September  1522,  and 
thi*  Old  Testament  followed  in  four  parts,  the  last  pub- 
linbed  in  1 532. 

■RTiiJe  Luther  was  in  retirement  at  the  Wartburg, 
Ue  enllftfigucs  Carlstadt  and  Melanclitlion,  and  tJic  Au- 
pieiiiiian  Friar  Gabriel  ZwilHng,  took  up  the  movement 
tt  Wiitenburg  and  curried  out  reforms  more  radical 
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than  those  of  their  leader.    The  endowments  of  ma,B9t 
were  oonfiseated  and  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  p< 
on  new  and  better  principlos.    Prostitution  was  snj 
pressed.    A  new  order  of  divine  serrioe  was  intrd 
duced,  in  which  the  ■words  purporting  that  the  mai 
was  a  Racrifice  were  omitted,  and  communion 
given  to  the  laity  in  both  kinds.    Priests  wore  urj 
to  marry,  and  monks  were  almost  forced  to  leave 
oloiPter.    An  element  of  mob  violence  early  manifest* 
itself  both  at  Wittenbeix  and  elsewhere.    An  outbi 
at  Erfurt  against  the  clergy  occurred  in  June,  1521 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  riots  took  plac«  at  Wittei 
berg. 

Even  now,  at  the  dawn  of  the  revolution,  appeal 
the  be^nninjcrs  of  those  eects,  more  radical  than 
LuUieran,  commonly  known  an  Anabaptist.    The  smf 
industrial  town  of  Zwickau  had  long  been  a  hotbed 
Waldensian  hercKy.    Under  the  guidance  of  Thor 
Miiuzer  the  clothweavers  of  this  place  formed  a 
liglouB  society  animated  by  the  desire  to  renovate  hot 
church  and  .state  by  the  readiest  and  roughest  meai 
Suppression  of  the  movement  at  Zwickau  by  the  goi 
cmment  resulted  only  in  the  baniehmciit,  or  escape, 
some  of  the  leaders.     Three  of  them  found  their  wa] 
to    Wit tenberg,   where    they   proclaimed    themselvi 
prophets  divinely  inspired,  and  conducted  a  revivJ 
marked  with  considerable,  though  harmless,  extrava- 
gance. 

As  the  radicals  at  Wittenberg  made  the  whole 
Northern  Germany  uneasy,  the  Imperial  Conncil  o] 
Begency  issued  a  mandate  forbidding  all  the  mnovi 
tions  and  commanding  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to  sto| 
them.    It  is  remarkable  that  Luther  in  this  felt  ex- 
actly as  did  the  Catholics.    Earlv  in  March  he  rfe- 
tnmod  toJSitlfinherg  wJtlLjhg  express  purpose  of 
checking  the  reforms  which  had  already  sons' tS5 
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His  pcrsoDal  ascendency  was  so  great  that 
found  no  trouble  in  doing  so.  Not  only  the  Zwickaa 
propfacU,  but  Carlstadt  and  Zwilliuff  were  discredited. 
AliDoet  all  their  measures  were  repealed,  including; 
those  on  divine  scr^ncc  which  was  again  restored 
kliDost  to  the  C'athollc  fomi.  Not  until  1525  w^re  a 
dmple  comiuuniou  service  and  the  use  of  Germaa 
■gain  introduced. 

^tjsoou^came  apparent  that  nil  orders  and  all  parts 

rf  jijjl^auy  were  uj^a  state  of  fermint^  The  nest 

imfestalion  of  tho  revolutionar>'  sjtirit  was  the  i^- 

faeflJQp  of  jjti'  kjii.E^hts.    This  class,  now  in  a  state  of 

moral  and  economic  decay,  had  long  survived  any  qso- 

filuesa  it  had  ever  had.    The  rise  of  the  cities,  the 

aggrandizement  of  the  princes,  and  the  change  to  a 

fommercial  from  a  feudal  society  all  worked  to  the  dls- 

ttlvantajTc  of  the  smaller  nobility  and  gentry.    About 

the  only  uieans  of  livelihood  left  thcni  was  fr<^cbootiiig, 

And  that  was  adopted  without  scruple  and  without 

fbcme.     ^nvious  ofjlie  wealthy  cities,  je^ous  of  the 

terjuigsia^ud  proud  of  their  tcuui-e  inimt'diatcly 

fronitbo  emperor,  the  knights  longed  for  a  new^or^ 

oiaav,  more  centralized,  more"imtio"al,  arid,  of  course, 

nnSur  their  special  direction.    In  the  Lutheran  movc- 

mont  they   thought  tliey  saw  their  opiMiftunity;  in 

I'lricfavuu  Hutlen  they  found  their  trumpet,  in  Fruu-* 

OB  von  Sickingen  their  sword.    A  knight  himself,  hut 

wiih  poH-sestiions  equal  to  those  of  many  princes,  a 

bora  warrior,  but  one  who  knew  how  to  use  the  new 

vnpouA,  jBMld  and  cannon,  Sickiugcn  had  for  years 

Wor«  he  beard  of  Luther  kept  uggrandiziiig  hit;  power 

bf  predatory   feuds.    So  little  honor  had  he.  tliut, 

tkiQ^  appointed  to  high  military  command  in  the 

an^gn  against  France,  he  tried  to  win  personal  ad- 

viiiUi»e  by  Irenson,  playing  off  tho  emperor  against 

Kis£  Francidt  witli  whom,  for  u  loug  time,  he  almost 
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openly  sided.    Iil4520^  fell  under  the  mflaencfi. 
Eatteiij  wliojurged  bim  to  espouse  the  canse^  of 
"gos^el'^  as.tJiat^»f-<jlcxmau  liberty.    By  August  151 
be  became  convinced  thst  the  time  was  ripe  for  actic 
and  issued  n  numifeato  proclaiming  tliat  the  fenc 
dues  had  become  mibpurable,  and  giving  the  impre 
sion  that  he  was  acting  as  an  ally  of  Luther,  aitbouj 
the  latter  knew  nolhiDg  of  his  intentions  and  wot 
have  heartily  disapproved  of  his  methods. 

Sickipyen's  f\r^t  mar{jh  was  against  Treves. 
archbishop's  "unchristian  cannon"  forced  him  to 
tire  from  this  city.    On  October  10  the  Council 
Regency  declared  him  an  outlaw.     A  league  formed 
Treves,  the  Palatinate  and  Ilesse,  dja^ealed  him 
captured  his  castle  at  LandstidU  in  May,  1523.    Mc 
tally  wounded  he  died  on  May  7. 

Alike  unhurt  and  unhelped  by  such  incidents  as 
revolt  of  the  knights,  the  main  current  of  rcligiot 
revolution  swept  onwards.  Leo  X  died  on  Deccml 
1, 1521,  and  in  his  place  was  elected  A.dnaii  of  Utrc 
u  man  of  very  different  character.  Though  he 
already  taken  a  strong  stand  against  Luther,  he 
deeply  resolved  to  reform  the  corruption  of  the  chi 
To  the  Diet  called  at  Nuremberg  in  the  latter  part  of^ 
1522  he  sent  as  legate  Ghieregato  with  a  brief  demand- 
ing the  suppression  of  the  schism.  It  was  monstrous, 
said  he,  that  one  little  brother  should  seduce  a  whole 
nation  from  the  path  trodden  by  si^many  martyrs  and 
learned  doctors.  Do  you  suppose,  he  asked,  that  the 
people  will  longer  respect  civil  government  if  they  are 
taught  to  despise  tho  canons  and  decrees  of  the  spir- 
itual power?  At  the  eame  time  Adrian  wrote  to 
Chieregato : 

Say  that  we  frankly  confess  that  Qod  permits  this 
persecution  of  bis  church  ou  accoont  of  the  sins  of  idqd, 
especially   tliofte  of  the  pri<;sts  and   prelates.  .  .  .  Wb 
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know  that  in  1  his  Holy  See  now  for  some  years  there  have 
bcea  many  abominations,  abuses  in  spiritual  things,  cx- 
MttA  in  things  r4)nin)aiided.  iu  short,  tliat  all  has  become 
perverted.  .  .  .  Wc  have  all  turned  aside  iu  our  ways, 
nor  waa  there,  for  a  long  time,  amy  who  did  right, — ^no, 
not  one. 

This  confession  rather  strpnp^hfingfl  the  reform  \ 
partT,  than  otherwise,  making  its  demands. aeem  jaali- 
Ajd;  and  aU  thot  the  Diet  did  towards  the  settlement 
of  the  rcligioaa  qacstion  was  to  demand  that  a  council, 
with  representation  of  the  laity,  should  be  called  in  a 
German  city.  A  long  list  of  grievances  against  the 
church  was  again  drawn  up  and  laid  before  the  em- 
poror. 

The  aamc  Diet  took  ap  other  matters.  The  need  for 
reform  and  the  impotence  of  the  Council  of  Regency 
had  both  been  deraonBtratcd  by  the  Sickingen  affair, 
A  law  agaitmt  monopolies  was  passed,  limiting  the 
ea}jital  of  any  single  company  to  tifty  thousand  gulden. 
In  order  lo  provide  money  for  the  central  government 
a  eofltoiDH  duty  of  4  per  cent,  ad  viilorem  was  ordered. 
Both  these  measuroe  weighed  on  the  cities,  which  ao- 
conlingly  sent  an  embassy  to  Charles.  They  euc- 
eeeded  in  inducing  him  to  disallow  both  laws. 

The  acsl  Diet,  which  assembled  at  Nuremberg  early  Di«of 
ia  1524,  naturally  refrained  from  passing  more  futile  j^" 
laws  for  the  emperor  to  veto,  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
took  a  stronger  stand  than  ever  on  the  religious  que.s- 
lion.    Thf   I-^dict  of^inj'.aia— waa-etjll  nominally  i» 
fonoe  ;;  still  to  all  intents  imd  pjici'oae^  flp-nt-pd. 

UmjfcT- WUiLUlt  IflfKlr  and   M^   ffdlnwprs  wpro   gaining. 

Ia  reply  to  a  dyniuod  from  the  government  that  the 
Edict  aliould  be  strictly  canied  out,  the  Diet  passed 
ftnulotinn  that  it  should  be  observed  by  each  state  as 
iu  M  its  prince  deemed  it  possible.  Despairing  of 
SB  oeoameuical  council  the  estates  demanded  that  a 
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German  national  sj-nod  be  called  at  Spires  before 
close  of  the  year  with  power  to  decide  on  what  was 
be  done  for  the  time  being. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  by  this  time  the  public  opu 
ion  of  North  Germany,  at  least,  was  thoroughly 
theran.  Ferdinand  hardly  exaggerated  when  he  wt< 
his  brother  that  thronghout  the  Empire  there 
scarce  one  person  in  a  thousand  not  infected  with 
new  doctrines.  The  place  now  occapiod  by  ne^ 
papers  and  weekly  reviews  was  taken  by  a  vast  swai 
of  pamphlets,  most  of  which  have  survived.  Those 
the  years  immediately  following  the  Diet  of  Woi 
reveal  the  first  enthusiasm  of  the  people  for 
*'gospcl."  The  greater  part  of  the  broadsides  pi 
dneed  are  concenied  with  the  leader  and  his  doctrines. 
The  comparison  of  him  to  Hubs  was  a  favorite  one. 
One  pamphleteer,  at  least,  drew  the  parallel  betwe 
hifl  trial  at  Worms  and  that  of  Christ  before  Pilat 
The  whole  bent  of  men's  minds  was  theological.  D( 
trines  which  now  seem  a  little  quaint  and  trite  w( 
argoed  with  new  fervor  by  each  writer.  The  desti 
tion  of  images,  the  question  of  the  real  presence 
the  sacrament,  justification  by  faith,  and  free  will  wei 
disputed.  Above  all  the  Bible  was  lauded  in  the  n* 
translation,  and  the  priests  continued,  as  before, 
be  the  favorite  butt  of  sarcasm. 

Among  the  very  many  writers  of  those  tracts  the 
playwright  of  Kuremberg,  Hans  Saehs,  took  a  prom- 
inent place.  In  1523  he  published  bis  poem  on  *'tl^ 
Nightingale  of  "Wittenberg,  whose  voice  sounds -in  tlM 
glorious  dawn  over  hill  and  dale."  This  bird  is,  of 
course,  Luther,  and  the  fierce  lion  who  has  sought  Ms 
HuuSaebi  life  is  Leo.  The  next  year  Hans  Sachs  published  no 
less  than  three  pamphlets  favoring  the  reform.  They 
were:  1.  A  Disputation  between  a  Canon  and  a  Shoe- 
maker, defending  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Christian 
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&Uto.  2.  Conversation  on  the  Hypocritical  Works 
«l  Uie  Clergy  and  their  Vows,  by  which  they  hope  to 
saved  to  the  disparagement  of  Christ's  Blood.  3. 
Dialogue  against  the  Roman  Avarice.  Multiply 
ibcH  pamphlets,  the  coutents  of  which  is  ludicated  by 
ihfir  titles,  by  one  hundred,  and  wc  arrive  at  some 
fiotiception  of  the  pabulum  on  which  the  people  grew 
Ift  Protestantism.  Of  course  there  were  many  pam- 
fblets  on  the  other  side,  but  here,  as  in  a  thousand 
other  cases,  tlie  important  thing  proved  to  be  to  have 
ibf  caune  ventilated.  So  long  as  discussion  was  forced 
in  the  channels  eelected  by  the  reformers,  even  the  in- 
terest excited  by  their  adversaries  redounded  ulti- 
tMlely  to  their  advantage, 
■^he  ^denunciation   of  authoritv,  together,  with  theiThe 

^'  ^     ~-^   .      •iBst^giiqsiiap'5^'-' 
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brothprhooil_of  man.  m)Wt*rfuHy  contrjhtflc/l  1521^5 
jj;reat^ri,}iing  oftho  lower  elasaps.  known  as  the 
gasanipWar.  in  lb'2i-^    It  was  not,  as  the  name  im- 
pliwi,  coufined  to  the  itistics,  for  probably  as  large  a 
proportion  of  the  populace  of  cities  as  of  the  tillers  of 
the  soil  joined  it.    Nor  was  there  in  it  anything  en- 
tirely new.    The  cry  for  justice  was  of  loug  standing, 
and  e^'ery  single  element  of  the  revolt,  including  the 
hatred  of  tlic  clerg>'  and  demand  for  ecclesiastical  re- 
foTtn,  is  to  be  fonnd  ali^o  in  previous  risings.    Thus, 
the  rvbcUiou  of  pvasjints  under  Hans  Bohm,  couunonly 
called  the  Piper  of  Niblashausen,  in  1476,  was  brought 
about  by  a  religious  appeal.     The  leader  aa.iertcd  that 
W  bad  special  revelations  from  the  Virgin  ^lury  that 
neifdoin  was  to  be  abolished,  and  the  kingdom  of  Ood 
ta  be  introdnccd  by  the  IcrcUiug  of  all  social  ranks; 
tod  he  produced  miracles  to  certify  his  divine  calling. 
Tfaero  hud  nlao  been  two  risings,  closely  connected, 
tke  first,  in  1513,  deriving  its  name  of  "Bundschuh^* 
tna  the  peasant's  tied  shoe,  a  class  emblem,  and  the 
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second,  in  1514,  called  "Poor  Conrad"  after  Ihe  pc 
ant's  nickname.    If  tLo  tnunior^*  of  the  suppression  i 
all  these  revolts  might  dampen  the  hopes  of  the  poc 
on  the  other  hand  tlic  enccessful  rise  of  the  Swiss 
moeracy  wob  a  perpetual  example  and  encourageoM 

7  to  them. 
The  most  fundamental  cause  of  all  these  risings  al 
was,  of  course,  the  ery  of  .the  oppressed  for  jnstie 
This  is  eternal,  as  is  also  one  of  the  main  alignment 
*  into  which  society  usually  divides  itself,  the  oppositic 
of  the  poor  and  the  rich.  H  is  therefore  not  very  ii 
portant  to  inquire  whether  the  lot  of  the  third  eatai 
was  getting  V>elteT  or  worse  during  the  first  qnai 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  cither  ease  there  was 
great  load  of  wrong  and  tyranny  to  he  thrown  oi 
But  the  question  is  not  uninteresting  in  itself, 
there  arc  diametrically  opposite  answers  to  it,  both 
the  testimony  of  contemporaries  and  in  the  opinion 
modern  scholars,  it  is  perhaps  incapable  of  being 
awered.  In  some  districts,  and  in  some  rcRpeots, 
lot  of  the  poor  was  becoming  a  little  easier;  in  oth< 
lands  and  in  ditferent  way^.  it  was  becoming  bardm 
The  time  was  one  of  general  prosperity,  in  which  the 
peasant  often  shared.  The  newer  methods  of  agricul- 
ture, manufacture  and  commerce  benefited  him  who 
k7iew  how  to  lake  advantage  of  them.  That  some  did 
BO  may  bo  inferred  from  the  statement  of  Sebastian 
Brant  that  tlie  rustics  dress  like  nobles,  in  satin  and 
gold  chains.  On  the  other  hand  the  rising  prices 
"would  bear  hard  on  those  laborers  dependent  on  fixed 
wages,  though  relieving  ihe  burden  of  fixed  rents. 
The  whole  people,  except  the  merchants,  disliked  the 
incrcai^ing  cost  of  living  and  legislated  against  it  to 
the  boBt  of  their  ability.  Complaints  against  monop- 
oly were  common,  and  the  Diets  sometimes  enacted 
laws  against  them.    Foreign  trade  was  looked  on  with 
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nspicnoii  as  draining  tbc  conutry  of  silver  and  gold. 
Af^ain.  altboQgh  tbc  peasants  beneGted  by  the  mowing 
rtabilitr  of  government,  they  felt  as  a  grievance  the 
inlrodDction  of  Ihe  new  Koman  law  with  iU  empbaeis 
npOQ  ibe  rights  of  property  and  of  tbc  state.  Burdena 
(ii(iectly  imjwsed  by  tbc..t territorial  govoniments  were 
probably  increasing.  If  the  exactions  from  the  land- 
terds  were  not  becoming  greater,  it  was  einiply  because 
the>*  were  always  at  a  maximum.  At  no  time  was  Ibe 
rich  gvntlcmiin  «t  a  loss  to  find  law  ami  prcceilent  for 
writw'uij;  from  bis  serfs  and  tenants  all  that  they  conid 
ly  pay.  The  peasants  were  of  three  classes:  the 
serfs,  the  tenants  who  paid  a  quit-rent,  and  hired  la- 
borers. The  former,  more  than  the  others,  perhaps, 
bad  now  arrived  at  the  detcrniinatiou  to  assert  their 
rights.  For  them  the  Peasants'  War  was  the  in- 
efitaWc  break  with  a  long  economic  past,  now  intol- 
erable and  hopeless.  There  is  some  evidence  to  show  ^ 
that  the  namber  of  serfs  was  increasing.  This  proe- 
tm,  by  menacing  tlie  freedom  of  the  others,  united  aU 
in  the  resolve  to  stop  the  gradual  onsInTcmont  of  tbeir 
class,  ami  to  reckon  with  those  who  benefited  by  it. 

How  little  new_ there  was  in  the  ideals  of  the  last  and 
most  terrible  of  Uie  peasant  risings  may  be  seen  by  a 
Btody  of  the  programs  of  reform  put  forward  from 
time  to  time  during  Ihe  preceding  century.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  manifestos  of  1525  that  may  not  be 
feond  in  the  pamphlets  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
gricvanoea  are  the  same,  and  the  hope  of  a  completely 
nnorated  and  communized  society  is  the  same.  One 
sf  the  most  influential  of  these  socialistic  pamphlets 
»M  Iho  BO-cnlled  lirfonnatian  of  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mtmd,  written  by  an  Augsburg  clcrg>'man  about  1438, 
ftit  printed  in  14:76,  and  reprinted  a  number  of  times 
before  the  end  of  the  century.  Its  title  bears  witneae 
to  tho  Uesaianio  belief  of  the  people  that  one  of  their 
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great,  old  emperors  Bhould  sometime  return  and 
store  the  world  to  a  condition  of  justice  and  happin( 
TLq  present  tract  preached  that  "obedience  was  d( 
and  jastice  sick";  it  attacked  serfdom  as  wicked,  <te 
nouuced  the  ecclesiastical  law  and  demanded  the  fi 
dora  given  by  Christ 

The  same  doctrine,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  ti 
is  preached  in  the  Reformation  of  the  Emperor  Ft 
eric  III,  published  anonymously  in  1523.  Thougl 
more  radical  than  Luther  it  roltcctfi  f^omc  of  liis  ideat 
Still  more,  however,  does  il  embody  the  reforms  pia 
posed  at  Nuremberg  in  1523.  It  may  prol>ably  h^ 
been  written  by  George  Riixnor,  called  Jerusalem,  tti 
Imperial  Herald  prominent  in  these  circleB.  It  ad 
vocutcd  the  abolition  of  all  taxes  and  tithes,  the  rcp^ 
of  all  imperial  civil  laws,  the  reform  of  the  clergy,  ■ 
confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  property,  and  the  limil 
tion  of  the  amount  of  capital  allowed  any  one  mere 
to  10,000  gulden. 

Though  there  was  nothing  new  in  either  the  mat 
of  oppression  or  in  the  demands  of  the  third  estal 
during  the  last  decade  preceding  the  great  rebellion 
there  does  seem  to  be  a  new  atmosphere,  or  tone»  ii 
the  literature  addressed  to  the  lower  classes.  Whil 
on  the  one  hand  the  poor  wore  still  mocked  and  in 
suited  us  they  always  had  been  by  foolish  and  hearties 
posBOSBors  of  inherited  wealth  and  position,  from  otif 
quarters  they  now  began  to  be  also  flattered  asi 
courted.  The  peasant  became  in  the  large  pampble 
r  literature  of  the  time  an  ideal  figure,  the  tj-pe  of  ih 
V  plain,  honest,  God-fearing  man.  Nobles  like  Dn 
tJlrieli  of  Wiirttemberg  affected  to  be  called  by  popr 
lar  nicknames.  Carlsladt  and  other  learned  nieu  pro 
claimed  that  the  peasant  knew  better  the  Word  o 
Ood  and  the  way  of  salration  than  did  the  learned 
Many  radical  preachers,  especially   the   Anabaptii 
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Monzcr,  carried  the  message  of  human  brotherhood  to 
tho  point  of  communism.  There  were  a  tiumbcr  of 
lay  preachers,  the  most  celebrated  boiug  the  pbysicinn 
Hans  Manrer,  who  took  the  sobriquet  "Karathaus.'* 
This  name,  **the  man  with  the  hoe,"  soon  became  ono 
of  the  catch-words  of  the  time,  and  made  its  way  into 
popular  speech  as  a  synonym  for  the  simple  and  pious 
laborer,  ilutten  took  it  up  and  urged  the  people  to  '521 
■eiie  flails  and  pitchforks  and  smite  the  clergy  and  the 
pope  as  they  would  the  devil.  Others  preached  hatred 
pf  the  Jews,  of  tho  rich,  of  lawyers.  Above  all  tliey 
Appvaled  to  the  Bible  as  the  divine  law,  and  demanded 
a  religions  reform  as  a  condition  and  preliminary  to  a 

ng^i    renovation    of    society.    Although    LutherT 
i-.i.  i-lf  from  tJie  first  opposed  all  forms  of  violence,  \ 
luB  clarion  voice  rang  out  In  protest  against  the  in-  ^ 
jiutice  of  tlie  nobles.    *'The  people  neither  can  nor 
""■'■  "ridurc  your  tyranny  any  longer,"  he  said  to  them 

i  _  J3,  "God  will  not  endure  it ;  the  world  is  not  what 
it  onm  was  when  yon  drove  and  hunted  men  like  wild 
bowts." 

Tlie  rising  began  at  Stfihlingen,  not  far  from  the 
Swiss  frontier,  in  June  1524,  and  spread  v^ith  consid- 
ituhX'i  rapidity  northwai-d,  until  the  greater  part  of 
Germany  was  in  the  throes  of  revolution.  The  rebels 
■were  able  to  make  headway  because  most  of  the  regu- 
kr  troops  had  been  withdrawn  to  the  Turkish  front  or 
1"  Italy  to  fight  the  emperor's  battle  against  France. 

tSoath  Germany,  during  tho  first  six  months,  the 
orings  of  peasants  and  townsmen  were  eminently 
peaceable.  They  wished  only  to  negotiate  with  their 
muters  and  to  eecnre  some  practical  reforms.  Bat 
irben  the  revolt  spread  to  Franconia  and  Saxony,  a 
Boch  more  radically  socialistic  program  was  devel- 
oped and  the  rebels  showed  themselves  readier  to  en- 
force their  demands  by  arms.    For  the  year  1524  there 
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was  DO  general  manifesto  put  forward,  bnt  there 
negotiations  between  the  iiianrgenta  and  their  qi 
dam  masters.    In  this  district  or  in  that,  lists  of 
speciiic  grievances  were  presented  and   redress 
manded.    In  acme  cases  merely  to  gain  time,  in  ot 
sincerely,  the  lords  consented  to  reply  to  those 
titions.    They  denied  this  or  tliat  diarge,  and 
promised  to  end  this  or  that  form  of  oppreesi 
Neither  side  was  prepared  for  civil  war.    In  all  it 
more  like  a  modem  strike  than  anything  else. 
■1     In  the  early  months  of  1525  several  programs 
drawn  up  of  a  more  general  nature  than  those 
viously  composed,  and  yet  by  no  means  radical, 
moat  famous  of  these  was  calh^d  The  Tu'elve 
cles,  printed  and  widely  circulated  in  February, 
exact   place  at   which   they  originated   is   unkno^ 
The  authorship  has  been  much  disputed,  and  nc 
sarily  so,  for  they  were  the  work  of  no  one  brain, 
were  as  composilc  a  production  as  is  the  Constituf 
of  the  tlnited  States.    The  material  in  them  is  dra 
from  the  months  of  a  whole  people.    Far  more 
in  other  popular  writings  one  feels  that  they  are' 
genuine  expression  of  the  public  opinion  of  a 
doss.    Probably  their  draftsman  was  Sebastian 
cr,  the  tanner  who  for  years  past  had  preached  &\ 
tolic  communism.    It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
baptist  Balthasar  Hiibmaier  had  a  hand   in   tl 
Their  demands  are  moderate  and  would  be  consid* 
matters  of  self-evident  justice  to-day.    The 
cle  is  for  the  right  of  each  community  to  choose  its 
pastor;  the^secomj  protests  against  the  minor  tit 
on  vegetables  paid  to  the  clergy,  though  expressly 
mitting  the  legality  of  the  titlies  on  grain.    The 
article  demands  freedom  for  the  serfs,  the  four^ 
•Gtth  ask  for  the  right  to  hunt  and  to  cut  wood  in 
Toresta.    The  axth,  seventh  and  eighth  articles 
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itst  against  excessive  forced  labor,  illegal  payments 
u«i  oxorhitaTit  rents,  Tho  ninth  article  denounces  the 
new  (Roman)  Inw,  aud  requests  the  reestabliahment  of 
Uif  old  (GormanJ  law.  Thejentk  article  voices  the  in- 
dilPiiation  of  the  poor  at  the  enclosure  by  the  rich  of 
romnxma  and  other  free  land.  The  elevontt}  demands 
the  abolition  of  the  heriot,  or  inheritance  tax,  by  which 
U>e  iridow  of  a  rustic  was  obliged  to  yield  to  her  lord 
the  best  head  of  cattle  or  other  valnablc  possession. 
'■■  ag  final  article  cxpressea  the  willingness  of  the  in- 
-irpcnta  to  have  all  tliejr  demnnd.s  submitted  to  the 
\\tm\  of  God.  Both  here  and  \u  the  preamble  the  en- 
':rL>  asaimilation  of  dix'iuc  and  human  law  is  posta- 
i;.;^.  and  Uio  charge  that  tlio  Lutheran  Gospel  caused 
^iition,  is  met. 

Thoogh  the  Ticelve  Articles  were  adopted  by  more  Other 
of  liie  bands  of  peasants  than  was  any  otlier  program,   "*""''■*'• 
)rt  there  were  several  other  manifestos  drawn  up 
iibcrat  the  same  time.     Thus,  in  the  Fifty-nine  Articles 
tit  the  Stuhlijigen  peasants  the  same  demands  are  put 
forth  with  much  more  detail.    The  legal  right  to  trial 
tiT  doe  process  of  law  is  asserted,  and  vexatious  pay- 
mnita  due  to  a  lord  when  his  peasant  marries  a  woman 
from  another  estate,  are  denounced.    But  hero,  too, 
lad  claewhore,  tho  fundamental  demands  were  the 
nuDe:  freedom  from  serfdom,  from  oppressive  taxa- 
tifm  fuid  forced  labor,  aud  for  unrestricted  rights  of 
knnttng^  and  woodcutting  in  the  forests.    Everywhere! 
tbere  is  the  eame  claim  that  the  right.s  of  the  people 
lOtioned  by  the  law  of  Qod,  and  generally  the 
aurame  that  they  arc  acting  in  accordanco 
titli  tho  new  ''gospel'*  of  Luther.    The  Swabians  ex- 
pressly fiubmitted  their  demands  to  the  arbitration  of 
loommwsicin  of  four  to  con8i«t  of  a  representative  of 
the  em|>eror,  Frederic  of  Saxony,  Luther  and  cither 
tfelanchthon  or  Bngenhagen. 
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When  the  revolt  reached  the  central  part  of  0< 
many  it  became  at  once  more  socialistic  and  mo^ 
bloody.    The  baleful  eloquence  of  Thomas  Miiuzer  wi 
exerted  at  Miihlliausen  to  nen'e  the  people  to  stril 
down  the  godless  with  pitiless  sword.    Already  in  Se 
tember  1524  he  preached:  '*Ont  on!  on!  This  is 
time  when  the  wicked  are  as  fearful  as  hounds.  . 
Regard  not  the  cries  of  the  godless.  .  .  .  On,  while 
fire  is  hot.    Let  not  your  swords  be  cold  from  bloc 
SniitG  bang,  bang  on  tl»e  anvil  of  Nimrod;  cast 
tower  to  the  groundl"    Other  leaders  took  np 
message  and  called  for  the  extirpation  of  the  tyrant 
including  both  the  clergy  and  the  lords.    Comniuniai 
was  demanded  as  in  the  apostolic  age;  property  w( 
denounced  as  wrong.     Uegulation  of  prices  was  o£ 
measure  put  L'orwurd,  and  the  committing  of  the 
eriiment  of  the  country  to  a  university  another. 

The  propaganda  of  deeds  followed  close  upon  tl 
propjxganda  of  words.  During  the  spring  of  1525 
central  Germauy  forty-six  cloisters  and  castles  wei 
btiniod  to  the  ground,  while  violence  and  rapil 
reigned  supremo  with  all  the  ferocity  characteristic 
class  warfare.  On  Kaster  Sunday,  April  16,  one  of  tk 
best-armed  bauds  of  peasants,  nnder  one  of  the  mot 
brutal  leaders,  Jiieldeiu  Rohrbncli,  attacked  Wcin« 
berg.  The  count  and  his  small  garrison  of  eightee 
knights  surrendered  and  were  massacred  by  the 
snrgents,  who  visited  mookcry  and  insult  upon  tt 
countess  and  her  daughters.  Many  of  the  cities  joiue 
the  peasants,  and  for  a  short  time  it  seemed  as  if  tl 
rebellion  might  be  sncceasful. 
.  But  in  fact  the  insurgents  were  poorly  equipped, 
Mintrained,  without  cooperation  or  leadership.  As 
soon  as  the  troops  which  won  the  battle  of  Pavia  iu 
Italy  were  sent  back  to  Germany  the  whole  movement 
collapsed.    The  Swabiau  League  inflicted  decisive  de- 
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on  the  rebels  at  Leipbeim  on  April  4,  and  at 
zach  ten  days  later.  Other  blows  followed  in 
K  In  the  center  of  Genrmtiy  the  Saxon  Electorate 
|q)iDe.  t'rederic  the  Wise  died  in  the  midst  of 
fcamult  after  expressing  his  opinion  that  it  was 
H^rill  that  the  common  man  should  rale,  and  that 
raid  be  wronp  to  resist  the  divine  decree.  His 
ig  neighbor,  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Ilesse,  acted 
Hrady.  After  coming  to  terms  with  bis  own  sab- 
fey  negotiations,  he  raised  troops  and  met  a  band 
RnrKcnts  at  Frankcnhnnscn.  He  wished  to  treat 
tlicni  niso,  but  ^^tillze^'s  fanaticism,  promi:jing 
lelnded  men  snpematural  aid,  nerved  them  to  re- 

(  terras.     In  the  very  ancient  German  style  they 
barricade  of  waRons,  and  cabnly  awaited  the 
of    the    soldiers,     Undisciplined    and    poorly  Way  is 
almost  at  the  first  shot  they  broke  and  fled  in 
e,  more  than  half  of  them  perishing  on  the  field. 
ZC£--Vaa  captured,  and,  after  haTing  been  forced 
Drtare  to  sign  a  confession  of  his  misdeeds,  was 
ated.    After  this  there  was  no  strength  left  in 
Masant  cause.    The  lords,  having  gained  the  np- 
land,  pnt  down  the  rising  with  great  cmelty.    The  . 
nates  of  the  numbers  of  pcasant-s  slain  vary  so 
ly  as  to  make  certainty  impossible.    Perhaps  a 
llred  thousand  in  all  perished.    The  soldiers  far 
if!  the  rebels  in  Ravage  repripals.    The  laborers  "] 
back  into  a  more  wretched  state  than  before;  op-  ( 
»ion  stalked  with  leee  rebuke  than  over  through  ' 
and. 


ThI   FOBMATIOjr  OF   THE   PbOTEBTAXT   PaBTT 

le  sixteenth  century  politics  were  theological.  Dt-reetion* 
roap«  into  which  men  divided  had  religious  '^^^ 
and  were  called  churches,  but  they  were  also 
parties.    The  years  following  the  Diet  of 
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Worms,  saw  the  crystallization  of  a  new  group,  -w 
was  at  first  liberal  and  reforming  and  later,  as  it  g 
in  stability,  conservative.  At  Worms  almost  all 
liberal  forces  in  Germany  bad  been  behind  Luther, 
intellectuals,  the  common  people  with  their  wish 
social  amelioration,  and  those  to  whom  the  relig 
ieene  primarily  appealed.  But  this  support  offere< 
public  opinion  was  vague;  in  the  next  years  it  beoi 
both  more  definite  and  more  limited.  At  the  s 
time  that  city  after  city  and  state  after  state 
openly  revolting  from  the  pope,  until  the  Refom 
had  won  a  large  constituency  in  the  Imperial  Diets 
a  place  of  constitutional  recognition,  there  waa  gc 
on  another  process  by  which  one  after  another  cer 
elements  at  first  inclined  io  support  Luther  fell  a 
from  him.  During  these  years  he  inolently  dissoeia 
himself  from  the  extreme  radicals  and  tbns  lost 
support  of  the  proletariat.  In  the  second  pluco 
growing  dcfinitcncBS  and  narrowness  of  his  dogmat 
and  his  failure  to  show  hospitality  to  science  and 
losophy  alienated  a  number  of  intellectuals.  Tl 
a  great  scliisra  weakened  the  Protestant  cbarch. 
these  losses  were  counterbalanced  by  two  gains, 
first  was  the  increasing  discipline  aud  coherence  of 
new  churches;  the  second  was  their  gradual  but  n 
attainment  of  the  support  of  the  middle  and  govcn 
classes  in  many  German  states. 

Luther's  struggle  with  radicalism  bad  begun  wi 
a  year  after  his  stand  at  Worms.  He  had  always  1 
consistently  opposed  to  mob  violence,  even  when 
might  have  profited  by  it  At  Worms  he  disappra 
Hutten's  plans  for  drawing  the  sword  againat 
Romanists.  When,  from  his  "watchtower,"  be 
spied  the  disorders  at  Wittenberg,  he  wrote  that 
withstanding  the  great  provocation  given  to  the 
mon  man  by  the  clergy,  yet  tumult  was  the  worl 
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Mi&  deviL     When  he  returned  homo  he  prcAchcd  that 
the  only  wcapoa  the  CbriiOiaji  ought  to  use  vrns  the 

M"nad  T  wished  it,"  said  he  theu,  "I  might 
rought  Germany  to  civil  war.  Yes,  at  Worms 
1  might  havo  started  a  game  that  would  not  have  heen 
nfe  for  the  emperor,  bat  it  would  have  been  a  fool's 
fuw.  So  I  did  nothing,  but  only  let  the  Word  act," 
Driven  from  Witteuberg,  the  Zwickau  prophets,  as- 
iirted  by  Thomas  Miinzer,  continued  their  agitation 
dwirfaere.  As  Ion;;  an  their  propaganda  was  peaceful 
Lother  ubb  inclined  to  tolerate  it.  *'Let  them  teach 
vhxl  they  like/*  said  he,  *'be  it  gospel  or  lies."  But 
tian  they  began  to  preach  a  campaign  of  fire  and 
nvrd,  Luther  wrote,  in  July  1524,  to  his  elector  beg- 
png  him  "to  act  vigorously  agaiiint  their  storming 
«id  riuitingr  in  order  that  God's  kingdom  may  be  ad- 
TMwwi  by  word  only,  as  becomes  Christians,  and  that 
tScaQBO  of  sedition  may  be  taken  from  the  multitude 
iHerr  Omnes,  literally  Mr.  Everybody],  more  than 
vfioogh  inclined  to  it  already." 

When  the  revolt  at  last  broke  out  Luther  was  looked 
vp  tu  aud  appealed  to  by  the  people  as  their  champion. 
h  April  1525  he  composed  an  Exhortation  to  Peace  on   EikonttHott 
tU  Twelve  Articles  of  the  Suabian  Peasants,  in  which  •"  '''** 
h>;  dialrihnted  the  blame  for  the  present  conditions  lib- 
erally, but  irapaiiially,  on  both  sides,  aristocrats  and 
peasants.    To  the  former  he  snid  that  their  tyranny, 
together  with  that  of  the  clergy,  had  brought  this  pmi- 
ifAment  on  themselves,  and  that  God  ijitended  to  smite 
theot    To  the  posBsnts  he  said  that  no  tyrauuy  was 
exen^e  for  rebellion.    Of  their  articles  he  approved  of 
two  (inly,  that  demanding  the  right  to  choose  their 
paBtors  and  thot  denouncing  the  hcriotordeath-duty. 
Their  second  dt-mund,  fur  ri'peal  uf  some  of  the  tithes, 
be  characterized  as  robbery,  and  the  third,  for  freedom 
of  the  aerft  as  unjustified  because  it  made  Christian 
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liberty  a  merely  external  thing,  and  because  Paxil 
said  that  Iho  bondmnn  should  not  se«k  to  be  U 
(1  Cor.  vii,  20  f).    The  other  articles  were  refcrredi 
legal  experts. 

Hardly  Lad  this  pamphlet  come  from  the  press 
fore  Luther  hoard  of  the  deeds  of  violence  of  UohrbE 
and  hi8  fellows.  Fearing  that  complete  anai 
would  result  from  the  triumph  of  tho  insurgoiij 
against  whom  no  effective  blow  had  yet  been  8tni< 
he  wrote  a  tract  Against  the  Thievinh,  Murderc 
Hordes  of  Peasants.  In  this  he  denounced  lliem  wi 
the  utmost  violence  of  language,  and  urged  the  govc! 
mo^t  to  Qpiitc  thfim  without  _Ditr.  Everyone  shot 
avoid  a  peasant  as  he  would  the  devil,  and  should  j( 
the  forces  to  slay  them  like  mad  dogs.  "If  you  die 
battle  against  them,*'  said  he  to  the  soldiers,  "y^ 
could  never  have  a  more  blessed  end,  for  yon 
obedient  to  God's  Word  in  Romans  13,  and  in 
service  of  love  to  free  your  neighbor  from  the  ban 
of  hell  and  the  devil."  A  little  later  he  wrote:  "Itl 
belter  that  all  the  peasants  be  killed  than  that  tH? 
princes  and  magistrates  perish,  because  the  rustics 
took  the  sword  without  divine  authority.  Tlie  only 
possible  consequence  of  their  Satauio  wickeducss 
would  bo  the  diabolic  devastation  of  the  kingdom  of 
God."  And  again:  "One  caunot  argue  reasonably 
with  a  rebel,  but  one  must  answer  him  with  the  fist 
so  that  blood  flows  from  his  nose."  Melanchthoo  en- 
tirely agreed  with  his  frie:id.  '*It  is  fairly  written  in 
Ecclesiasticus  xxxiii,"  said  he,  "that  as  the  ass  must 
have  fodder,  load,  and  whip,  so  must  the  servant  have 
bread,  work,  and  punishment.  These  outward,  bodily 
servitudes  are  needful,  but  this  institution  [serfdom] 
is  certainly  pleasing  to  God." 
Inevitably  such  an  attitude  alienated  the  lower 
'  classes.    From  this  time,  many  of  them  looked  not  to 
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d»  Laiberan  but  to  the  more  radical  s6at»,  called  Aoa- 

iiite,  ror  hulp.    The  coiuiition  of  the  Empire  at 

time  was  very  similar  to  that  of  many  countries 

y,  where  we  find  Iwo  large  upjit-r  and  niiJdle-clatie 

purliea,  the  conservative  (Catholic)  and  liberal  (ProU 

fstAnt)  over  against  the  radical  or  eocialistio  (Aua- 

tuptia). 

The  moet  important  thing  about  tlic  extremists  was  _. 
D«t  their  habit  of  denying  the  validity  of  infant  bap-  Aoabapiimj 
and  of  rcbaptizing  tlieir  converts,  from  which 
derived   their  name.    What   really  dctcmiincd  . 
tWr  view-point  and  program  was  iba.t. they  repre-j 
f  uoTj  uneducated,   disinherited   .classes. 
I?any  of  extreme  measures  is  always  chielly  con- 
ited  from  the  proletariat  because  it  is  the  very 
poor  who  most  pressingly  feel  the  need  for  cltan^ 
becautte  they  have  not  usually  the  education  to 
the  foafiibility  of  the  planR,  many  of  them  quack 
ruuw,  preseiilefl  as  panaceas  for  all  their  woes. 
A  complete  break  with  tile  past  and  with  the  e:£istJng 
order  hjis  no  terrors  for  them,  but  only  promise. 

A  radical  party  almost  always  includes  men  of  a 
Hide  variety  of  opinions.     So  the  sixteenth  century 
':ii-*.wd  topether  as  Anabaptists  men  witJ^jiaLonly 
■lit  but  wrilh  diametrieallj'  opposite  views  oil  iho 
:„  'rt'  questions.    Their  only  common  bond  was    , 

liii:  ,ill  idibc  rejected  the  authoritative,  tradi- 

tional, and  aristocratic  organization  of  both  of  the 
larger  ebarchci>  and  the  prettyisions  o?  civil  society.  It 
U  aui^y  to  see  that  they  had  no  historical  perspective, 
KimI  that  thoy  tried  to  realize  the  ideals  of  primitive 
■hrifltinnity,  as  they  understood  it,  witliont  reckoning 
be  vant  changes  in  cultnre  and  other  conditions,  and 
t  it  ia  impossible  not  to  have  a  deep  sympathy  with 
men  most  of  whonc  demands  were  just  and  who 
their  faith  with  p«rpetual  martyrdom.    Not- 
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EEpMdoT     withstatKUng  the  heavy  blow  to  reform  given  in 
cruiihiug  of  the  peasantB'  rising,  radical  doctriucs 
tinned  to  spread  among  the  people.    Am  the  poor  fou^ 
their  spiritnal  needs  beat  supplied  in  the  conventicle! 
dissent,  official   Lutlicranism   became  »n   establisl 
r  church,  predominantly  an  aristocratic  and  middle-cl 
^  party  of  vested  interest  and  privilege. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  tbc  origin  and  growtli 
the  Anabaptists  was  duo  to  the  German  translation 
the  Bible,    This  is  not  true  and  yet  there  is  little  dot 
that  the  publication  of  the  German  version  in  1522 
the  years  immediately  following,  stimulated  the  groi 
of  XD&ny  sects.    The  Bible  is  sueli  a  big  book,  and  ea| 
able  of  so  many  different  interpretations,  that  it  is  n| 
strange  that  a  hundred  different  schemes  of  salvalic 
should  have  been  deduced  from  it  by  those  who 
to  it  with  different  pre posspss ions.    While  many 
the  Anabaptists  were  perfect  quietists,  preaeiiing 
j  duty  of  non-resistance  and  the  wickedness  of  beari^ 
arms,  even  in  self-defence,  others  found  sanction  t\ 
quite  opposite  views  in  the  Scripture,  and  proclaii 
that  the  godless  should  be  exterruinnted  as  the  Cai 
ites  had  been.    lu  ethical  matters  some  sects  practise* 
tlio  severest  code  of  morals,  while  others  were  dis- 
tinguished by  laxity.     By  some  marriage  was  forbid- 
den; others  wanted  all  the  marriage  they  could  get  and 
advocated  polygamy.    The  religionfi  meetings  were 
similar  to  "revivals,"  freqiieutly  of  the  most  hys- 
terical   sort.    Claiming    that    they    were    mystically 
united  to  Ood,  or  bad  direct  revelations  fr(>m  him,  theyi 
rejected  the  ceremonies  and  sacraments  of  historic 
Christianity,   and   eomctiraes    substituted   for   thom 
practices  of  the  most  absurd,  or  most  doubtful,  cliar- 
^acter^yTVhen  Mclchior  Rink  preachetl,  his  followers  i 
howled  like  dog.s,  bellowed  like  cattle,  neighed  like 
horses,  and  brayed  like  asses — some  of  them  very  not 
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wiDf,  no  donbtj  In  certain  estreme  cases  the  mcet- 
io^  ended  in  clcbinichery.^iile  we  know  of  men  who 
WKomitted  murdtfr  iii  tho  bdief  thnt  they  were  directed 
M  to  do  by  specinl  revtlaJlon  of  God.    Thua  at  St. 


Gan_one  brother  cut  nnoUigr.'jB  tj^rpat,  while  one  of  the 
loiinU!  trampled  his  mis  to  dcMfa  nnder  the  influence 
wllio  spirit.  But  it  is  unfair  to.  judge  the  whole 
tnwment  by  these  excesses.  .-■,;. 

The  now  sectaries,  of  course,  ran  tho  gauntlet  of 
pfersecntion.  In  15311  the  emperor  and  Diet  at  Spires 
pmed  a  minidate  against  them  to  this  effeot?;  ^y  tho 
pknitcdc  of  our  imperial  power  and  wisdom- ^u  or- 
dain, decree,  oblige,  declare,  and  will  thnt  all  Aua^apr 
tilt*,  men  and  women  who  have  come  to  the  age'  «* 
nndersljuidin;;,  shall  be  executed  and  deprived  of  their 
ataral  life  by  fire,  sword,  and  the  like,  according  to 

Ji^-pportunity  and  without  previous  in(iHisilion  of  the 
■ '^•n:'   in  '-i's."    Lutliemns  muted  with  ('.'atholice 
I  J     ii-  edict,  and  showed  no  less  alacrity  in 

UMuting  IL  As  early  as  1525  the  Anabaptists  were 
lied  at  Zurich,  where  one  of  their  earliest  com- 
■■^^ur.it^i  sprouted.  Some  of  the  leaders  were  drowned, 
otliers  were  banished  and  so  spread  their  tenets  else* 
•fcero.  Catholic  princes  exterminated  them  by  firo 
ind  (Word.  In  Lutheran  Sa?:ony  no  less  than  thirteen 
•f  Ihc  poor  non-conformists  were  executed,  and  many 
Esorr  imprisoned  for  long  terms,  or  banished. 

And  yet  the  radical  sects  continued  to  grow.  The 
dsantlcss  zeal  of  Melchior  Hofmann  brav^^d  all  for  the 
propagation  of  their  ideas.  For  a  while  he  found  a 
refuge  at  Strasshnrg,  hut  this  city  soon  became  too 
•nrthodox  to  hold  him.  ITc  then  turned  to  Holland, 
vhere  (he  s'^-ed  sowed  fell  into  fertile  ground.  Two 
Dutchmen,  the  Iwiker  John  Malthys  of  Haarlem  and 
file  tailor  John  Boucielssen  of  Ix'yden  wont  to  the 
episcopal  city  of  Miinstcr  in  Westphalia  near  the  Dutch  ManjMr" 
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border,  and  rapidly  converted  the  mass  of  the 
to  their  o\vu  belief  in  the  advent  of  the  kingdom  of 
on  earth.    An  insurrectiou  jespcUed  the  bishop's  goi 
cmment  and  installed  a  d&macracy  in  February,  Ij 
After  the  death  of  Matthya.  on  April  5,  a  rising'  of 
people  against  thn  dift^'torial  power  of  Beucklesse 
was  suppressed  by.J."^^  I'anotic  who  thereupon  crown( 
himself  king  utidt^r.Jthe  title  of  John  of  Lcyden.    Cor 
munism  of  g^o^^Vas  introduced  and  also  polygamy 
The  city  Was  now  besieged  by  its  suzerain,  the  BishoJ 
of  Miijr^ler^'and  after  horrible  sufferings  had  been'ii 
flicted^ori  the  population,  taken  by  storm  on  June 
JlSBpt  ■  The  surviving  leaders  were  put  to  death  bj 

•.'ttrturG. 

'••    Tlic  defeat  itself  was  not  so  disastrous  to  the  Ai 
baptist  cause  as  were  the  acts  of  the  leaders  when  ij 
power.    As   the   Reformer  Bullingtir  put  it: 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  govemments  by  the  revolt 
MuJi^ter,  and  thereafter  no  one  would  trust  even  tho( 
Annbnptiats  who  claimed  to  be  innocent."    Their  la< 
of  unity  and  organization  told  against  them.  'Nevei 
thcless  the  sect  smouldered  on  in  the  lower  elassee 
constantly  subject  to  tbe  fires  of  martyrdom,  until 
toward  the  close  of  the  century,  it  attained  some 
hosion  and  respectability.    The  later  Baptists,  Indt , 
'A /pendents,  and  Quakers  all  inherited  some  portion  ol 

C^its  spiritual  legacies.    To  the  secular  historian  it 
chief  interest  is  in  the  social  teachings,  which  con- 
sistently advocated  tolerance,  and  frequently  varioi 
forms  of  anarchy  and  socialism. 


of  ih« 
tnunanuta 


Next  to  the  defection  of  thr"  laboring  masRes,  the  s( 
verest  loss  to  the  Evangelical  party  in  these  years  wi 
that  of  a  large  nnmbor  of  intellectuals,  who,  havii 
bailed  Luther  as  a  deliverer  from  ecclesiastical  bon( 
age,  camo'to  see  in  him  another  pope,  not  less  tyn 
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oos  tlian  be  of  BomoJ  Kouchlin  the  Hebrew  scholar 
hd  Mntioji  the  philosopher  had  little  sympathy  with 
ny  dogmatic  subtlety.    Zasius  the  jurifit  wns  repelled 

K  haste  au<]  ntehncss  uf  Luther.  The  eo-eallcd 
■Bfl  painters"  of  Nuremberg,  George  Penz  and 
others  Uans  and  Bartliuloniew  Bchnm,  having 
ejected  in  large  part  Christian  doctrine^  wore  irnt- 
iraUy  nut  inclined  to  joiu  a  uew  church,  eveu  when 
by  deserted  the  old. 

Bftt  a  considerable  number  of  humanifits,  and  those 
i^reatest,  after  having  welcomed  the  Itefonnatiou 
ioU  first,  most  libt-rai  and  hopeful  youth,  d«?liberati*ly 
^Hd  their  backs  on  it  and  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
Soman  communion.  The  reason  was  that,  whereae  the 
;"  ■  ■*'!  mothered  many  of  the  abuses,  superstitions, 
_iiiati.sm8  abominated  by  the  hnmauiRts,  it  had 
LUo,  at  this  early  stage  in  the  schism,  within  its  close 
I  Urge  body  of  ripe,  cultivated,  fairly  tolerant  opinion. 
^  struggling  innovators,  on  tlic  other  hand,  though 
bey  purged  away  much  obsolete  and  offensive  matter, 
'ere  forced,  partly  by  their  position,  partly  by  the 
toper  of  their  leaders,  to  a  raw  self-as.sortiveness,  a 
aid  concentration  on  the  points  at  issue,  iucomputiblo 
^th  winsome  wisdom,  or  with  judicial  fairness.  Host 
M>  hunuioiiits  would  have  choseu.  had  tliay- aoeu.  the 
bat  and  Ijoyoln,  i.s  problematical;  but  v-bilo  there 
I^Elitl  hope  of  reshaping  Rome  to  their  liking  they 
id  littlo  use  for  Wittenberg. 

I  admit  that  for  some  ypurs  I  was  very  favorably  io- 

ned  to  Luther's  eoterjiriHC  [wrote  Crotus  Rubcanns  in  Rubcauua 

!31].  hut  wbea  I  saw  that  nolkini;  was  loft  tmtorn  ftud 

l<lofi)<-d  .  .  .  t  tbnii;;ht  ttie  dt-vll  might  liriiif;  in  great 

it  in  the  guise  of  unmetliing  pood,  using  Scripture  as  his 

idd.    So  I  di-ciilcd  to  n-niuin  in  the  <;hurcli  in  which  I 

tuptizcd,  roared  and  taught.    Ev?n  if  same  fault 

^'ght  be  found  in  it,  yet  in  time  it  might  have  bcun  im- 
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proved,  sooner,  at  any  rntc,  than  in  the  new  church  whig 
in  a  few  years  has  b«n  torn  by  so  many  sects.  j 

Wilibald  Pirckheimer,  the  Greek  scholar  aiid  hii 
torian  of  KuTemberfl:,  haitofl  Lutlier  so  warmly  at  fii 
thftt  he  vras  put  under  tlic  ban  of  the  ball  Exsur^ 
Domine.    By  1529,  however,  he  had  come  to  bclH 
him  insolent^  impudent,  cither  insane  or  possessed 
a  deviL 

I  do  not  drtiy   [he  wrote]   that  at  the  hegumtng 
Luther's  acts  did  not  swin  to  be  vain,  since  no  good 
coiiUI  be  pleas(>d  with  nil  thoKc  errors  and  impostures 
had  acfiuraiilatrtl   (fradually   in    Christianity.     So,   wit 
others,  1  hoped  that  some  remedy  misht  be  applied 
8ueh  great  evils,  but  I  was  cruelly  deceived.     For,  befn 
the  former  errors  hnd  been  extirpated,  far  more  int 
erable  onea  crept  in,  (.•ompared  to  which  tlie  oUiem  aeetnc 
child's  plaj'. 

To  Erasmus,  the  wise,  ihc  just,  all  men  turned 
to  an   arbiter   of  opinion.    From   the   first,   Luthc 
counted  on  his  support,  and  not  without  reason,  fg 
the  humanist  spoke  well  of  the  Theses  and  commc 
taries  of  the  Wittenbergcr.    On  March  28. 1519.  Luth« 
addressed  a  letter  to  him,  as  "our  glory  and  hopc,^ 
acknowledging  his  indebtedness  and  begging  for 
port.    Erasmus  answered  in  a  friendly  way,  at 
same  time  sending  a  message  encouraging  the  Ele< 
Frederic  to  defend  his  innocent  subject. 

Dreading  nuthlng  so  much' as  a  violent  cataatropl 
the  humanist  labored  for  the  next  two  years  to  find 
peaceful  solution  for  the  threatening  problem.     S< 
ing  that  Luther's  two  chief  errors  were  that  he  "1 
attacked  the  crown  of  the  pope  and  the  bellies  of 
monks,"  Erasmus  pressed  upon  men  in  power  the  pli 
of  allowing  the  points  in  dispute  to  be  settled  by  an  ii 
partial  tribunal,  and  of  imposing  silence  on  both 
ties.    At  the  same  time  he  begged  Lulhor  to  do  nothii 
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violent  and  orxcd  that  his  enemies  be  not  allowed  to 
take  Gxtremo  mensarea  agniuRt  him.    Bat  after  the 
publication  of  the  pamphlets  of  1520  and  of  the  boll 
eoodemikinj;  the  heretic,  this  position  became  untcu- 
ablcL    ErasinDs  had  so  far  compromised  hbnself  in 
Uie  eyes  of  the  inqtiisitors  tliut  he  fled  from  Lonvain. 
In  the  autumn  of  1521,  and  settle<l  in  Basle.    He  ^aa 
ftrongly  ut^ed  by  both  parties  to  come  out  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  and  ho  was  openly  taunted  by  Ulrich  von 
Utttten.  a  hot  Lnthcran.  for  cowardice  in  not  doinjir  so. 
"^  •  .ifed  by  this  uiid  by  the  doj^uatism  and  intolerv 
■   "i'  Lather's  writings,  pjrasmus  fiaially  defined  hiy 
ponlion  in  n   "T'a(p>r  \^n  ffrff  WiU     As  Luther^s  1S24 
theory  of  the  bondage  of  the  will  was  but  the  other 
side  of  hie  doctrine  of  justiGcation  by  faith  only — fo^ 
where  God's  grace  does  all  there  is  nothing  left  for  hu-l 
nan  effort — Erasmus  attacked  the  very  center  of  the) 
Evangelical  dogmatic  system.    The  question,  a  deep 
pcychological  and  metaphysical  one,  was  much  in  the 
air.  Valla  having  written  on  it  a  work  publifihcd  in 
l3l8,  and  Pomponazzi  haxiiig  alao  composed  a  work 
on  it  in  1520,  which  was,  however,  not  published  until 
niDch  later.    It  is  noticeable  that  Erasmus  selected  tliis 
point  ratber  than  one  of  the  practical  reforms  advo> 
catcd  at  ^Nlttenbei^,  with  which  be  was  much  in  sym- 
pathy.   Lather  replied  in  a  volume  on  Th/;  Bondage 
if  the  Wm  reasserting-  bis  poj^iliuu  more  strongly  than  1S25 
trer.    How  theological,  rather  than  pbilosopliicalt  his 
n  was  may  be  seen  from  liie  fact  that  while  he 
'  that  a  man  was  free  to  choose  which  of  two 
;  alternatives  he  should  take,  he  denied  that 
M}*  of  tiieuii  clioiccs  could  work  sidvatiou  or  real 
rifhtcoiuaetis  ia  God's  eyes.    He  did  not  hesitate  to 
ay  that  Qofl  saved  and  damned  souls  irrespective  of 
ncrit.     Erasmus  answered  again  in  a  large  work,  the 
Bfperaspistes   {Ucavy-Armed  Soldier),  which  came 
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152fr-7        out  in  two  parts.    In  this  he  offers  a  general  o 

of  the  Lutheran  movement.    Its  leader,  he  says,  is , 
dognuillst,  who  never  recoils  from  extremes  logioal 
demanded  by  his  premises,  no  mutter  how  repugnt 
they  may  be  to  the  heart  of  man.    But  for  himself 

is  a  humanist,  finding-  tmth  in  the  rr*ft«on  t\^  y^» 
in  the  Bible,  and  ff^hf*'''''"gpftrfltto3^'gr. 

The  controversy  was  not  allowed  to  drop  at 
point.    Many  n  barbed  shaft  of  wit-winged  saroaa 
■was  shot  by  the  light-armed  scholar  against  tho  ri 
of  tlic    Reformers.    *' Where   Lutheranism   rcignt 
he   wrote  Pirckheimcr,  "sound   learning   perisht 
"With  disgust,"  he  confessed  to  Bor,  "I  see  the  cai 
of  Christianity  approaching  a  condition  that  I  shoi 
be  very  unwilling  to  have  it  reach  .  .  .  While 
are  quarreling  over  the  booty  the  victory  will 
through  our  fingers.    It  is  the  old  story  of  priva| 
interests  destroying  the  common  wealth."    Erasinii 
first  cxpf'j^pfl  -fl'o  opinion,  often  mainiaioed  since, 
that  Kui  ij'  in'riencing  a  gradual  revival  both 

of  _Chri3tiaji  |ti<.]y  ami  of  sound  learning,  when  Lu- 
ther's boisterous  attack  plunged  tho  world  into  a  tu- 
mult in  which  both  were  lost  eight  of.  On  March  30, 
1527,  he  wrote  to  Maldonato: 

I  brought  it  about  that  sonud  learning,  which  among 
the  Italians  and  especially  amonur  llie  Romans  savored  of 
nothing  but  pure  paganiRm,  began  nobly  To  celebrate 
Christ,  in  whom  wo  ouRht  to  boast  as  the  sole  author  of 
t>olh  wisdom  anc3  happiness  if  wo  are  true  Christians. 
...  I  alwayg  avoided  tb«  character  of  a  dogiuaturt,  ex- 
cept in  certain  ohittr  dicta  which  seemed  to  me  conducive 
to  correct  studies  and  against  t)ie  preposterous  judgments 
of  men. 

In  tho  same  letter  he  tells  how  hard  be  had  fougUt 
the  obBcurantists,  and  adds:  "Wliile  we  were  wagiug 
a  fairly  equal  battle  against  these  monsters,  behold 
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r  suddenly  arose  and  threw  the  apple  of  Discord 
ulo  tho  world." 

Id  sbort,  Erasmus  left  tho  Reformers  not  because 
Ifcey  were  too  liberal,  but  because  they  were  tp<>  ooft- 
ive,  and  because  he  HisapprAvpfl  nf  y^^lpnt  mg^ji. 
is  gentle  temperament,  not  withoat  a  touch  of 
idit]r>  made  him  abhor  the  tumolt  and  trust  to  the 
Toice  of  porsuasion.  In  falling  to  secure  the  support 
oCthe  hnmanista  Protestantism  lost  heavily,  and  espe- 
dallr  abandoned  its  chance  to  bp^opin  tj\c  partj  of 
pgigEfiBB.  Luther  binmelf  wns  not  only  disappointed 
in  the  disttfTcctlon  of  Erasmus,  but  was  sincerely  re- 
pelled by  bis  rationalism.  A  man  who  could  have  the 
btut  doabt  about  a  doctrine  was  to  him  '*aa  Arian, 
an  atheist,  and  a  skeptic."  He  went  6o  far  as  to  say 
tlut  the  ifrc-at  nuteJi  scholar's  primary  object  id  pub- 
Ksking'  the  Greetc  New  Testament  was  to  make  rcadera 
doabtful  aboat  the  text,  and  that  the  chief  oud  of  his 
Ceilaqmes  was  to  mock  hU  piety.  KrasmuH,  whose 
•nvicea  to  letters  were  the  most  distinguit^hcd  and 
tAoM  ideal  of  Christianity  was  the  loveliest,  has  suf- 
fered far  too  much  in  being  judged  by  liis  relation  to 
Reformation.  By  a  great  Catholic '  be  has  been 
"the  glory  of  the  priesthood  and  tlic  shame," 
in  eminent  Protoytant  Bcholar'  "a  John  the  Bap- 
and  Judas  iti  nnf.'." 

%e  battle  n^ith  thi.>  humanists  was  synchronous  with 
bctfiuuiugs  of  a  fierce  interufft^e  strife  that  tore 
yonng  evangelical  church  into  two  parts.  Thougb 
controversy  between  T-utherand  his  principal  rival, 
rich  Zwingli,  was  really  caused  by  a  wide  difforenco 
lought  on  many  subjects,  it  focused  its  rays,  like 
iming'glass,  upon  one  point,  the  doctrine  of  the 
real  preseitou  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chriat  in  the 
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eucharist.    The  explanation  of  this  mystery  evolvfl 
in  tho  .Vfiddlt*  AgcR  and  adopted  by  the  Latemn  Cc 
cil  of  1215,  was  thy   thoory,  culled  ''transuhstant 
tion,*'  that  the  substance  of  the  bread  turned  iulo 
substance  of  the  body,  and  the  substance  of  the  win 
into  the  substance  of  the  blood,  without  the  "ac 
dents"  of  appearance  and  taste  being  altered.    Son 
of  the  later  doctors  of  tlie  churcli,  Duraiid  and  Occai 
opposed  tliis  tbeory,  though  they  proposed  a  uoai 
allied  one,  called  "coiuiabstaiLtiaUon,"  that  the  bo(ty 
and  blood  are  present  with  the  bread  and  wine.    W] 
dlf  and  olhers,  among  whom  was  the  Italian  philoe 
phcr  Pico  della,  .MirandDla,  proposed  the  theory 
held  in  most  Protestant  churches  that  the  bread 
wine  are  mere  syrobola  of  the  body  and  blood. 

At  the  dawn  of  tlic  Keformation  tbo  matter  w|j 
brought  into   prominence  by  the   Dutch  theologt^ 
Sjnnhoiam    Hoen,  ffom  whom  the  symbolic  interpretation 
adopted  first  by  Carlstndt  and  then  by  the  Swiss 
formers  Zwingll  and  Oecolampadius.    Luther  himt 
wavered.    He  attaclced  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
which  he  saw  a  "good  work"  repugnant  to  faith,  ni 
a  great  practical  abuse,  aa  in  the  endowed  masses  f^ 
souls,  but  he  Anally  decided  on  the  question  of 
real  presence  that  tho  words  "this  is  my  body"  w( 
"too  strong  for  him"  and  meant  just  what  they  sa! 

After  a  preliminary  skinnish  with  Carlstadt,  tqi 
ing  in  the  letter's  banishment  from  Saxony,  there 
a  long  and  bitter  war  of  pens  between  Wittenberg 
the  Swiss  Keformera,  Once  the  battle  was  joined 
wns  sure  to  be  acrimonious  beennsc  of  the  self-oon- 
(»ciousness  of  each  side.  Luther  always  assumed  that 
he  had  a  monopoly  of  truth,  and  that  those  who  pro- 
posed different  views  were  infringing  his  copyright, 
80  to  speak.  "Zwingli,  Carlstadt  and  Oecolampadius^ 
would  never  have  known  Christ  *3  gospel  rightly. 
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icd,  "had  not  Luther  written  of  it  ■first."  He  soon 
eomporcd  them  to  Abealom  rebelling  against  his  father 
Parid,  and  to  Judaa  betraying  hia  Master.  ZwlngU 
his  side  wait  almost  equally  sure  that  he  hnd  dis- 
ilio  tnitli  indopondently  of  Lutlier,  and,  wbile 
Bpressing  approbation  of  hia  work,  refused  to  bo 
called  by  hia  name.  Ilia  invective  was  only  a  ahado 
less  rimlont  tban  was  tbat  of  his  opponent. 

The  substance  of  the  controversy  was  far  from 
being  the  straight  alignment  between  reason  and  tradi- 
tion thjit  it  has  sonietimoB  been  represented  as.  Both 
•ides  sssQined  the  inorraney  of  Scripture  and  appealed 
primarily  to  the  same  biblical  arguments.  Luther  had 
ifficulty  in  proving  that  the  worda  *'hoc  c^t  corpus 
im"  meant  that  the  bread  was  the  body,  and  he 
stated  that  this  must  be  so  even  if  contrar)'  to  our 
■uses.  Zwingli  had  no  dUUeulty  in  proving  that  the 
tiling  itself  was  impossible,  mid  therefore  inferred  that 
ttiv  biblical  words  must  be  explained  away  as  a  figure 
trf  b-pcech.  In  a  long  and  learned  controversy  neither 
ode  convinced  tho  other,  but  each  became  so  exasper- 
ated as  to  believe  the  other  possessed  of  the  devil.  In 
the  spring  of  1529  Lutherans  joined  Catholics  at  the 
Di«t  of  Spires  in  refusing  toleration  to  the  Zwingliana. 

The  dtvieioQ  of  Proteatauts  of  course  weaJcened 
Uum.  Their  leadinp  statesman,  Philip,  Landgrave  of 
Hesee^  Bcelag  this,  did  lii»  betjt  to  reconcile  the  leaders. 
For  several  years  he  tried  to  get  them  to  hold  a  con-  _ 

ftroioe,  but  in  vain.    Finally,  he  succeeded  in  bring-  '^'*** 
ing  together  at  bis  castle  at  Jlarburg  on  the  Lahn,  Oct<^r 
Lotber,  MeianchUion.  ZwUiyli.  Occi>lBmpu<iius,  aud  a  1-3. 15» 
large  nombcr  of  other  divines.    The  discussion  here 
only  ficr\'ed  to  bring  out  more  strongly  the  irreconcil- 
ihitity  of   the  two   "spirits."    Shortly   afterwards, 
vhen  the  question  of  a  political  alliance  came  up,  tJie 
SasoD  theologians  drafted  a  memorial  stating  that 
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tltcy  wotild  rather  make  aa  agreement  with  the  faeatfat 
than  with  the  "sacramentarianB.**  The  same  attltad 
was  preserved  at  the  liiet  of  An^sburg,  where 
Luttierans  were  careful  to  avoid  all  appearance 
friendship  with  the  Zwiuslians  lest  they  should  coi 
promise  their  standing  with  the  Catholics.  Z\ 
and  his  frionda  were  hardly  less  intransijreant 

When  Zwingli  died  in  battle  with  the  Catholic 
tons  and  when  Oeoolampadius  Buocambed  to  a  fevoi 
few  weeks  later,  Luther  loudly  proclaimed  that 
was  a  judgment  of  God  aiid  a  triumph  for  hifi  oi 
party.     Though  there  was  no  hope  of  reconciling 
Swiss,  the  South  German  ZwingUans,  headed  by 
Strassbiirg  Refomiers  Bucer  and  Capito,  liastenod 
come  to  an  understanding  with  Wittenberg,  withe 
which  their  position  would  have  been  extremely  pc 
ilous.    Bucer  claimed  to  represent  a  middle  docti 
such  as  was  later  asserted  by  Calvin.    As  no  midc 
groDud  is  possible,  the  doctrine  is  unintelligible.  beiE 
in  fact,  nothing  but  the  statement,  in  strong  terms, 
two  mutually  exclusive  propositions.    After  much  bi 
miliation  the  divines  succeeded,  however,  in  sntisfyii 
Lutiicr,  with  whom  they  signetl  the  Wittenberg  C< 
cord  on  May  29,  1536.    The  Swiss  still  remained  wit 
out  the  pale,  and  Luther's  hatred  of  them  grew 
thp  years.    Shortly  before  his  death  he  wrote  that 
would  testify  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God 
loathing  for  the  sacramcntarians.    lio  became  mo| 
and  more  conservative,  bringing  back  to  the  sacramc 
Bomc  of  the  medieval  superstitions  he  had  once 
pelled.     He  began  again  to  call  it  an  offering  andj 
sacrifice  and  again  had  it  elevated  in  church  for 
adoration  of  the  faithful.     He  wavered  on  this  poii 
because,  as  he  said,  he  doubted  whether  it  were  moij 
his  duty  to  "spite"  the  papists  or  the  sacramentarif 
He  finally  dceided  on  the  latter,  "and  if  necessary,  1 


WQtinacd  he,  "I  will  have  the  host  elevated  three, 
wen,  or  ten  times,  for  I  will  not  let  the  devil  teach 
tnc  &n>'thinf?  in  my  church." 

S'otwitlietanding  the  hilter  controversies  just  related 
Latheraaism  6Dnri8hcd  mightily  in  the  body  of  the 
tN»p1e  who  were  neither  peasants  nor  intelleehials  nor 
hrlie.  The  appeal  ":•''  *r>  tlie  upper  and  middld, 
(IUftc6,  sufficiently  <  .  1  to  di«oabl'«on)6  of  the 

mpdievalism  of  the  Itoiiwui  rlitrcii  and  impelled  also 
J  n*tmnaliam  and  ecopomjo  aeH'-inierest  to  tara  from 
*Nl  tyrai?"LY  "f  'he  pope.  Cily  after  city  and  state 
■fter  state  enlisted  under  the  bnuncr  of  Luther.  He 
Motinucd  to  appeal  to  them  through  the  press.  As  a 
popslsr  pamphleteer  he  must  bo  reckoned  auiontr  the 
Wry  ablesL  His  faults,  coarseness  and  unbridled  vio- 
lence of  language,  did  not  alienate  most  of  his  cou- 
tonporaries.  Even  his  Latin  works,  too  harshly  de- 
Kribed.  by  Hallam  ns  "bellowing  in  bad  Latin,"  wore 
veil  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Bat  nothing  like 
las  Ocrman  writings  had  ever  been  seen  before.  In 
lociility  and  copiousness  of  language,  in  directness  and 
vigor,  in  satire  and  argument  and  invective,  in  humor 
ud  aptneRs  of  iUuKtration  and  allnsion,  the  numerous 
tracts,  political  and  theological,  which  poured  from  his 
pea.  furpussod  all  that  had  hitherto  been  written  and 
Tent  straight  to  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  And  he 
»oii  his  battle  almoat  alone,  for  Mclanchthon,  though 
learned  and  elegant,  had  no  popular  gifts,  and  none  of 
iit  other  lieutenants  could  boast  even  second-rate 
ahilitT. 

Among  hiB  many  publications  a  few  only  can  be  sin- 
^  out  for  special  mention.  The  continuation  of  the 
Gmnan  Bible  undoubtedly  helped  his  cause  greatly. 
h  man}*  things  he  could  appeal  tu  it  against  the  Ro- 
DU)  tradition,  and  the  ver>'  fact  that  he  claimed  to  do 
10  while  bis  opponents  by  their  attitude  seemed  to 
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shrink  from  this  test,  established  the  Protestant 
to  b«  ttvungi^liciil,  in  tho  eyes  of  the  people.  Next 
his  hyiniis,  innn.v  pojjular,  Bomo  good  and  one  reallj 
frr^t,  Kin '  fesie  Biuf^  Jias-  beca  well  called  by.  Heioj 
th^^lQTiicUlaJH(>  .of  the  Kufoxmatiou.  The  Longor  and 
8hortor  Catcehisms  cducatwl  the  common  people  is 
the  evangelical  doctrine  so  ^^ell  that  the  Catholics  went 
forced  to  imitate  their  enemy,  thongh  tardily,  by  coid> 
powing,  for  the  first  time,  catechisms  of  their  own. 

Having  overthrown  much  of  the  doctrine  and  dw- 
cipline  of  the  old  chureli  Luther  addressed  himseM 
with  admirable  vigor  and  great  rucccss  to  the  ta.sk  of 
building  up  a  substitute  for  it.  In  this  the  conibiua< 
tion  of  the  conservative  and  at  the  same  time  thor- 
oughly popular  spirit  of  the  movement  manifested  it- 
8oIf.  ludiviti?  spTvioo  the  vernacular  was  substitute^ 
for  Latin.  New  emphasis  waa  placed  upon  preaching, 
t-tiltli'-nuulliif^  niid  Jiiiyfi^|'--*^'"^T'"fT  Mass  was  no  longer 
incompreliensiblc,  but  was  an  act  of  worship  in  wbid] 
all  could  intelligently  participate;  bread  and  wino 
were  both  given  to  the  laity,  and  those  words  of  the 
canon  implying  Irnusubstantiatiou  and  sacrifice  were 
omitted.  Marriage  was  relegated  from  the  rank  of  a 
sacrament  to  that  of  a  civil  contract  Baptism  vafl 
kept  in  the  old  form,  even  to  the  detail  of  exorcizing 
the  e\al  s])irit.  Atirluular  ooufesiKiou  was  permitl 
but  iiat  io&ijitcd  upon. 

The  problems  of  church  government  and  orgai 
tion  were  pressing.  Two  alternatives  were  Uiooi 
<f^ically  jiossible,  Congregationalism  or  state  chni 
After  some  hesitation,  Luther  was  convinced  liy 
cxtrai-agiiueeB  of  Mfinzer  and  his  ilk  that  the  latt 
■was  tlie  onjy  practienblo  course.  Tlie  govemmouts  o( 
the  various  Qcrman  states  and  cities  were  now  given 
supreme  power  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  They  took 
over  the  property  belonging  to  the  old  church  aud  ad- 
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BnniMcrcd  it  generally  for  roUj^oos  or  oducAtional  or 
di&ritablo  purposes.  A  syslcm  of  charch-visitation 
ms  started,  by  which  the  central  authority  passed 
•poD  the  compi^tenoe  of  each  Tninister.  Powers  of  ap- 
pobtment  and  removal  were  vested  in  the  government. 
TK«  title  and  office  of  bii^bop  were  changed  in  most 
fluefl  to  that  of  *'superinteudeut,"  though  in  some 
Gerauui  sees  and  gcuerally  in  Sweden  the  name  bishop 
vts  retained. 

How  genuinely  jwpular  was  the  Lnthcran  movement 
may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  free  cities,  Nuremberg, 
AnEsbarnf,  Strassburg,  Ulm,  Liibeclc,  Hamburg,  and 
D&ny  others,  were  the  first  to  revolt  from  Komc.  In 
other  states  the  government  led  the  way.  Electoral 
Suony  evolved  slowly  into  complete  Protestantism. 
ThodEch  the  Elector  Fredeiic  sympathized  with  almost 
eri'r}ilung  advanced  by  his  great  subject,  he  was  too 
eantiou»  to  interfere  with  vested  interests  of  ecclesias- 
tical property  and  endowments.  On  his  death  hie 
brother  John  Fuocecdcd  to  the  title,  and  came  oat 
opmly  for  all  the  reforms  advocated  at  Wittenberg. 
Tkfl  neighboring  state  of  Ue&se  was  won  about  1524, 
though  the  official  ordinance  promulgating  the  evan- 
gelical doctrine  was  not  issaed  until  152G.  A  very  im- 
portant aopiiKition  was  Prussia.  Hitherto  it  had  been 
Kwemcd  by  the  Teutonic  Order^  a  military  BoeJol^y 
like  iha  KiUghts  Templars,"  Albert  of  BrandenBurg 
e  Grand  Muster  lu  lull,  and  fourteen  years 
saw  the  opportunity  of  aggrandizing  his  personal 
by  renouncing  his  spiritual  ties,  lie  accord- 
tnily  declared  the  Teutonic  Order  abolished  and  hlm- 
t^mpoml  Huke  of  Prus-sia,  shortly  afterwards 
ring  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Denmnrk.  He 
nrorv  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Poland. 

The  gruvrth  of  Latheruaism  unmolested  by  the  im- 
periil  government  vas  made  possible  by  the  abt>orp- 
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tion  of  the  emperor's  onergrics  in  his  rivalry  wi 
France  and  Turkey  and  by  the  decentralization  of 
Empire.    Leagues  between  groups  of  Oennan  «tai 
had  been  quite  common  in  the  past,  and  a  new  stimnl 
to  their  formation  was  given  by  the  commou  religi 
interest.    The  first  league  of  this  sort  was  that 
lintisbon,  between  Bavaria  and  other  South  Ge 
principalities;  its  purpose  waa  to  carry  out  the 
of  Worms.    This  was  followed  by  a  similar  lea 
in  North  Germany  between  CnthuHc  states,  known 
the  League  of  Dessaa,  and  a  Protestant  confedcratv 
known  as  the  League  of  Torgau. 

The  Diet  held  at  Spires  in  the  summer  of  ir)26 
ncsscd  the  strength  of  the  new  party,  for  iu  it  the  t 
sides  treated  on  equal  terms.    Many  reforms  w« 
proposed,  and  some  carried  through  against  the  ol 
struction  by  Ferdinand,  the  emperor's  brother  a: 
lieutenant.    The  great  question  was  the  enforcem 
of  the  Edict  of  Worms,  and  on  this  the  Diet  passed 
act,  known  as  a  Recess,  providing  that  each  stal 
should  act  in  matters  of  faith  as  it  could  answer  to  G 
and  the  emperor.    In  effect  Ud&  allowed  the  goye: 
maul  of  every.  German  siaLeto  choose  bie.t.wccu  the  t 
confessious,  thus  anticixjutiug  the  priuciple  of  the 
ligiouB  Pcao«  ol  Augsburg  of  1555. 

The  relations  of  the  two  parties  were  so  doli 
that  it  seemed  as  if  a  general  religious  war  were  i 
minent.  In  152S  this  was  almost  precipitated  by 
certain  Otto  von  Puck,  who  assured  the  I^^indgrave 
Hesse  that  he  had  found  a  treaty  between  the  Catholift 
princes  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Lutherans  and  for 
the  expropriation  of  their  champions,  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  and  Philip  of  Hesse  himself.  This  was  false, 
but  the  landgrave  armed  aud  attacked  the  Bishops  of 
Wiirzhurg  and  Bamberg,  named  by  Pack  as  parties  to 
the  treaty,  and  he  forced  them  to  pay  an  indemnity.    \ 


\ 
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le  Diet  which  met  at  Spires  early  in  1529  endeav-  RM«Mi>f 
to  deal  as  drasticaUy  as  possible  with  the  aehigro.  j?^ 
Bcccss  piiawed  by  tho  Catholic  majority  ou  April 
3  most  unfavorable  to  the  Keformers,  repealing 
Sect'ss  of  the  last  Diet  in  thulr  favor.    CathoUo 
f)   were   commanded   to  execute   the   porsecnting 
t  of  Worms,  aUhougli  Lutheran  states  were  for- 
w  to  abolish  Iho  office  of  the  (Catholic)  mass, 
klso  to  allow  any  further  innovations  in  thoir  own 
incfi  or  practices  until  the  calling  of  a  ^eucral 
luL    The  princes  were  forbidden  to  harbor  the 
tela  of  another  state.    The  Evangelical  members 
e  Pit't,  much  aggrieved  at  this  blow  to  their  faith,  Ptoimi. 
ahed  a  Protest  taking  the  ground  that  the  Recess  '*'*'' *^ 
t26  had  been  in  the  nature  of  a  treaty  and  could 
be  abrogated  without  the  consent  of  both  par- 
to  it.    As  the  government  of  Germany  was  a 
ral  one,  tliis  was  a  question  of  ''states*  rights," 
as  came  up  in  our  own  Civil  War,  but  in  the  Oar- 
case  it  was  even  harder  to  decide  because  there 
I  written  Coiistiiutioa  defining  the  powers  of  the 
il  govcrumetit  uud  the  Btalcs.    It  might  uat- 
bc  assumed  that  th«  Diet  had  the  power  to  rc- 
I  own  acta,  but  tho  Evangelical  estates  made  a  ApnI25 
r  point  in  their  a[ipeal  to  the  emperor,  by  alleg- 
Lhal  the  Kccess  of  liJ2fi  had  been  passed  onaui- 
m  and  could  only  be  rcpealr-d  hy  a  unanimous 
The  Protwit  and  the  appeal  were  signe<l  by  the 
^i-  ..r  Siivcin    *)>••  T/Mi'T'Ttvo  oX  ilcsac,  a  few 

pj  .  :ics.    i>omthePro- 

hcy  became  immediately  kuowu  as  "tha  Prolest- 
^  .-..'*  anil  ijiibstijueaLl)'  Lho  name  Protestant 
,  <i  tu  ult  ihoHv  who  left  the  Kumau  couununiou. 
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1 4.  The  Ohowth  op  Protestantism  xnsmj  thi 
Death  of  Lxtther 

Certain  states  faavuig  annoanced  that  they  icoiildi 
not  be  bouud  by  the  will  of  the  majority,  the  questioD 
naturally  came  op  as  to  how  far  they  would  defend 
this  position  by  arms.    Luther's  adWcc  was  asked  and 
given  to  the  effect  that  all  rebellion  or  forcible  re- 

1530  distance  to  the  constituted  authoiities  was  wrong. 

Passive  resistancp,  the  mere  refusal  to  obey  the  oonhl 
mand  to  persecute  or  to  act  otherwise  contrary  to! 
God's  law,  he  thought  was  right,  but  he  disconntd-j 
nanoed  any  other  measures,  even  those  taken  in  8«U-j 
defence.  All  Germans,  said  he,  were  tbe  emperor's  ^ 
subjects,  and  Ihe  princes  should  not  shirld  I^uthcr  frcaaj 
him,  but  leave  their  lands  open  to  his  offioers  to  do, 
what  they  pleased.  This  position  Luther  abandoned  aj 
year  later,  when  the*  jurists  pointed  out  to  him  that 
the  authority  of  the  emperor  was  not  despotic  but  waSj 
limited  by  law. 

Tbe  Protest  and  Appeal  of  1529  at  last  aroused' 
Charles,  slow  as  he  was,  to  the  groat  dangers  to  him- 
self that  lurked  in  the  Protestant  schism.     Having  re- 
pulsed the  Turk  and  having  made  peace  with  France] 
and  the  pope  he  was  at  last  in  a  poRitioo  to  address] 
himself  seriously  to  tlie  religious  problem.    Fully  in- 
tending to  settle  the  trouble  once  for  all,  he  came  to) 

raaesa       Germany  and  opened  a  Diet  at  Augsburg  to  whi< 
were  invited  not  only  the  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous states  but  a  number  of  leading  theologians,  boi 
Catholic  and  Lutheran,  all  except  Luther  himself, 
outlaw  by  the  Edict  of  Worms. 

The  first  action  taken  was  to  ask  the  Lutherans 
state  their  position  and  this  was  done  in  the  fnmonfl 

fuwas        AugabttTg-Ceirfeftsion,  read  before  the  Diet  by 

Saxon  Chancellor  Briick.    It  had  been  drawn  up  h} 
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MflamJithon  in  langnagc  as  near  ;.  b!c  to  that 

of  the  old  cihnrcb.  IndcrS'Tt  imt^rrtonk  to  prove  that 
ihen  was  in  Uie  Lathernn  dortriiie  "notliiiiR  repug-- 
lut  to  ScriptDTG  or  tu  the  Ctilholic  church  or  to  the 
Roman  church."  Evpd  in  the  form  of  the  Confession 
pchliRhed  1531  this  Cntholiciziiig'  tondcncy  is  marked, 
tat  in  the  ori^na),  no\r  lost,  it  was  probably  stronijer. 
The  reason  of  this  was  not,  as  generally  stated,  Me- 
SaDchtbon's  "gentleness"  and  desire  to  conciliate  all 
parties,  for  be  showed  himself  more  tnieideiit  to  the 
Zwioglinns  and  Aniibiipli^ts  than  did  Luther.  Tt  was 
doe  to  the  fact  that  Mclanchthon  was  at  heart  half  a 
GitholJc  BO  much  so,  indeed,  that  Contarini  and  others 
tlumght  it  quite  possible  that  he  misrht  come  over  to 
tlieiD.  In  the  prejwnt  instance  he  made  hi»  doctrine 
(oofarm  to  the  Roman  tenets  to  audi  an  extent  that 
lio  the  lost  oriKiu«I,  as  wo  may  judge  hy  the  Confuta- 
tion) even  trnnsabfitantiation  was  in  n  manner  ac- 
eepted.  The  lirst  ymrl  of  tbe  Confession  is  a  creed; 
(he  second  part  takes  up  ccrtam  abuses,  or  reforms, 
:  the  demand  of  the  cup  for  the  laity,  tbe  mar- 
f  priesta,  tbe  mass,  as  au  ojw.y  oiieralum  or  as 
lied  privately,  fasting  and  traditions,  monastic 
vmrs  and  the  power  of  the  pope. 

Hot  the  concessions  did  not  Batisfy  the  Catbolics, 

A  Ucfutatioii  was  prepared  by  Kck  and  others  and 

raid  before  the  Piel  on  Augu»t  3.    Negotiations  con- 

thiBwl  (uid  still  further  concessions  wore  wrung  from 

ilelancblboii,  ouiicessions  of  so  dangerous  a  nature 

tial  bifi  felUiw-Priitestants  denounce*!  Iiira  as  an  enemy 

of  Ibc  faith  and  appealed  to  Luther  against  him.    Me- 

li&cfatb()n  had  agreed  to  call  the  mnss  a  sacrifice,  if  the 

»x)rd  were  fjunlififd  by  tho  term  "commemorative/* 

ind  also  pronii:4L-<i  that  the  bishops  should  be  restored 

to  their  ancient  jurisdictions,  a  measure  justified  by 

liin]  AB  a  blow  at  turbulent  sectaries  but  one  also  mo«t 
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perilons  to  Latherans.  On  the  oiher  hand,  Eck  ma 
some  concessions,  mostly  verbal,  about  the  doctrme 
justification  nnd  other  points. 

That  with  this  niiituall^'  conciliatory  Bpirit  an  ugt 
mcnt  failed  to  materialise  only  proved  how  irrecow 
ablo  were  the  aims  of  the  two  parties.  The  Diet  voi 
that  the  Confession  had  been  refuted  and  that 
Protestants  were  bound  to  recant.  The  eiDpei 
promised  to  use  his  influcuce  with  the  pope  to  cat 
jrencral  council  to  decide  doubtful  points,  but  if 
Lutherans  did  not  return  to  the  papal  church  by  Aj 
15,  1531,  they  were  threatened  with  coercion. 

To  meet  this  perilous  situation  a  closer  alliance 
formed  by  the  Trotostant  states  at  Schmalkuldca^ 
February  1531.  This  league  constantly  grew  by 
admission  of  new  members,  bnt  some  attempts  to  ca 
with  the  Sw^iss  proved  abortive. 

On  January  5,  1531,  Ferdinand  was  elected  King 
Uie  Romans — the  title  taken  by  the  heir  to  the  Emp 
— by  six  of  the  electors  against  the  vote  of  .Saxoi 
Three  months  later  when  the  time  granted  the 
thcrans  expired,  the  Catholics  were  unable  to  do  ai 
thing,  and  negotiations  continued.  Tlicse  resulted 
the  Peace  of  Nuremberg,  a  truce  until  a  general  oa 
cil  should  be  called.  It  was  an  important  victor)* 
the  Lutherans,  who  were  thus  given  time  in  whid 
grow.  ^^M 

The  seething  unrest  which  found  expression  in 
rebellion  of  the  hnights,  of  the  peasants  and  of 
Anabaptists  at   Monster,   has  been   described,    ( 
more  liberal  movement,  which  also  failed,  most 
mentioned  at  tliis  time.    It  was  as  little  connected  m 
religion  as  anything  in  that  theologiwil  ago  could 
The  city  of  Liibock,  under  its  burgomaster  Geoo 
Wullenwever,  tried  to  free  itself  from  the  iniluenco 
Denmark  aud  at  the  same  time  to  get  a  more  popn 
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^(rnrocnt.  Tn  1536  it  was  conqiiori?d  by  Christian 
IH  of  Denmark,  and  the  old  arislocratic  constitution 
ratorwi.  The  tini*^  was  imt  ripe  for  the  people  to 
•»crt  its  rijrbts  in  Noitli  Gcriimny. 

Tho  growth  of  Protestantism  was  at  limes  assisted  May.lSM 

liT  fnrcc  of  arms.     Thus,  Philip  of  Hpssp  restoreil  the 

BOW  ProtestJint    I>uke   Ulrieh  of  Wiirttomberg,   who 

bad  been  expolleil  for  bis  tyranny  by  the  Swabian 

League  fifteen  years  before.    This  trinmph  vaa  Uio 

morp  mnrked  beewuso  the  cxproprialed  niler  was  Per- 

dioand.  King  of  the  Romans.    If  in  such  cases  it  was 

tht  govcnunent  which  took  the  lead,  in  oUiers  tlic 

fiiTcniment  undonbtcdly  compelled  the  people  to  con- 

tinae  CHtliolio  even  when  there  was  a  strongly  Prot^ 

Ptuuit  public  opinion.     Such  was  the  case  in  Alber- 

(ioe  Saxony,*  whoRc  ruler,  Duke  Gcorfce,  though  an 

tilimnblc  man  in  many  wnya,  was  regarded  by  Luther 

S9  (he  instrument  of  Satan  because  he  pentccuted  bis 

I'n.i.siant  subjects.    When  he  died,  his  brother,  the  April,  1539 

Protestant  Henry  tho  Pious,  Buoeeoded  and  introduced 

the  Ri-form  amid  jreneral   acclamation.    Two  years 

U;(.T  this  duke  was  followed  by  his  son,  the  versatile 

hit  treacherous  Maurice.    In  the  year  15;i9  a  still 

ITvater  acquisition  came  to  the  Schmalkuldic  League 

in  tho  conrersion  of  Brandenburg  and  its  Elector 

Jinchimn. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  world  was  Bcandalizcd  by 
<ho  hJKamy  of  Philip  of  Hesse.  This  prince  was  ut-  i^^-j 
tffly  spoiled  by  his  accession  to  the  governing  power 
■t  the  age  of  fifteen.  Though  he  lived  in  ilngrant  im- 
ftorality,  bis  religion,  which,  soon  after  ho  mot  Luther 
at  WnnnD,  became  tho  Evangelical,  was  real  enough  to 
Bake  bis  sins  a  burden  to  consdeuco.    Much  attracted 

'Suuny  b*(l  l<ci.-ii  dtviilcil  In  1486  bto  ttrn  piutA,  the  Etcctormtc,  in- 
iMait  H'iilrtilii'f^,  VV*iiiuu'  uul  EUenach,  tuul  the  Uudiy.  including 
•*t*l«  •aJ  I)r<'»d*ii.  Th»  tozrwt  wft4  called  •ftcr  iU  fir»t  rylcr  lirn«- 
^.  Um  Utter  Allerttue. 
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hy  the  teachings  of  some  of  the  Anabaptists  and  Carl- 
stndt  that  poly^my  was  lawful,  and  by  Luther's  as- 
sertion ui  the*  liahylonuni  Captivity  that  it  was  pre- 
ferable to  divorco,  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  take 
more  wives,  but  was  at  first  refused,  Uis  conscience 
was  qmckcDcd  by  an  attack  of  the  fiypliilja  in  1539,  and 
at  that  tinif?  he  asked  permission  to  take  a  second  wife 
and  received  it,  on  December  10,  from  LuUier,  Mn- 
lanchthon,  and  Buccr.  Ilis  secret  marriage  to  Mar- 
garet von  der  Saal  took  place  in  the  presence  of 
Melanchthon,  Buccr,  and  other  divines.  Luther  ad- 
vised him  to  keep  the  matter  secret  aud  if  necessary 
even  to  *'t«U  a  good  Btrong  lie  for  the  sake  aud  good 
of  the  Christian  church.'*  Of  coarse  he  was  unaWe 
to  conceal  his  act,  and  his  cxjuilnct,  and  that  of 
spiritual  adviBers,  bocumc  a  just  reproach  to  the  caul 
As  uo  material  advantages  were  lost  by  it,  Phil 
might  hare  reversed  (he  epigram  of  Francis  I  and  ha^ 
eaid  that  *'nothing  was  lost  but  lioaor.*'  Neitiher  Oe( 
many  nor  Hesse  nor  the  Protestant  church  suflered^ 
directly  by  his  act.  Tndoed  it  lead  indirectly  to  aS 
other  territorial  gain.  Philip's  enemy  Duke  Henry  W 
Brunsuick,  though  equally  immoral,  attacketi  him  in. 
pamplilct.  Luther  answered  this  in  a  tract  of 
utmost  violeace.  called  Jack  Sausage.  Henry's 
joinder  was  followed  by  war  between  him  and 
Schmalkaldic  princes,  in  which  he  was  expelled  frt 
his  dominions  and  the  Reformation  Introduced. 

Further  gains  followed  rapidly.  The  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Naumburg  was  expelled  by  John  Frederic  of 
ony,  and  a  Lutheran  bishop  instituted  instead.  Al 
the  same  lime  the  great  spiritual  prince,  Hei 
von  "Wied,  Archbishop  Elector  of  Cologne,  became 
Protestant,  and  invited  Mohiuchthon  and  Bucer  to  re- 
form his  territories.  One  of  the  last  gains,  before  the 
Sohmalkaldio  war,  was  the  Rhonisb  Palatinate, 
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its  Elector  Frederic  HI.  His  troops  foujrht  then  on 
ibc  Ppolostnnt  side,  though  later  ho  torned  against 
Ifa&t  charc^h. 

Ti,„  .,....^,-*„^:.,.  ^p  ihp_Lnther(in8  was  due  to  the  en- 
^'-  uperoE  u'lth  other  eijcniioH.    In 

l'»35  Charles  nndertook  a  suoeessful  expedition  against 
TnniB.  The  war  with  France  simmered  on  until  the 
Trace  of  Nice,  intended  to  be  for  ten  years,  signed  be- 
twen  the  two  powers  in  1538.  In  1544  war  broke  ont 
again,  and  fortune  agnin  favored  Charles.  He  in- 
nded  France  almost  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  hut  did  not 
pren  his  advantage  and  on  September  18  signed  the 
Petce  of  Crepy  giving  up  all  his  oonqucats. 

rnnbic  to  turn  hi.s  arms  against  the  heretics,  Charles 
amtinued  to  negotiate  with  them.  The  prossure  he 
brooi^t  to  bear  upon  (he  pope  finally  resulted  in  the 
nraunoning  by  Paul  HI  of  a  council  to  meet  at  Mantua 
t!w  following  year.  The  Protestants  were  invited  to 
Wid  delegotes  to  this  council,  and  the  princes  of  that 
laith  held  a  congress  at  Schmalkalden  to  decide  on 
tfceir  course.  Hitherto  the  Lutherans  had  called 
Ihemselves  a  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and 
hid  always  appealed  to  a  future  oecumenical  or  na- 
doaal  s}'nod.  They  now  found  this  position  untenable, 
>od  returned  the  papal  citation  unopened.  Instead, 
dtnuadB  for  reform,  known  as  the  Schmalkaldie  Arti- 
dee,  were  drawn  np  by  Luther.  The  four  principal 
(kniaDds  were  (1)  recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith  only,  (2)  abolition  of  the  mass  aa  a 
gwid  work  or  opus  opcratutn,  (3)  alienation  of  the 
foandations  for  private  masses,  (4)  removal  of  the 
ptvteiitions  of  the  pope  to  headship  of  the  universal 
tborch.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact  the  council  was  post- 
pow'd. 

Fiiiling   to    reach  a   permanent    solutiou   by  this 
metbod,  Charles  waa  again  forced  to  negotiate.    The 
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Treaty  of  Frankfort  agreed  to  a  trace  Tarj'ing 
length  from  six  to  fiftei-n  montliR  according  to  cii 
stauceK.    This  was  followed  by  a  scries  of  religic 
o<mfcrenccs  with  the  purpose  of  linding  some  mc 
of  reconciling  the  two  confessions.    Among  the  fir 
of  theae  were  the  meetings  at  Worms  and  IlagenaQ 
Campcggio  and  Eck  were  the  Catholic  leaders,  M^ 
lanclitlion  the  siKikesmati  for  the  Lutherans.    Ei 
side  had  eleven  mombors  on  the  commission,  but  the 
joint  efforts  were  wrecked  on  the  plan  for  limiting 
pnpnl   power  and   on   the  doctrine  of   origlnnl 
Wlien  the  Hiet  of  Rntisboti  was  opened  in  tlic  spring  i 
1541  a  further  conference  was  held  at  which  the  ti 
parties  came  closer  to  each  other  than  they  had  doi 
since  Augsburg.    The  Book  of  Ratisbon  was  drai 
up,  emphasising  the  points  of  agreement  and  slurrii 
over  the  differences.    Contarini  made  wide  com 
aions,  later  condemned  by  the  Catholics,  on  the  do 
trine  of  justification.     DiBCiission  of  the  nature  of 
chureh,  the  power  of  the  pope,  the  iuvoeation  of  saint 
the  mass,  and  sacerdotal  celibacy  eeemcd  likely  to 
suit  in  some  modus  vivendi.    "ftTiat  finally  shattcK 
the  hopes  of  union  was  the  discussion  of  transubstf 
tiation  and  the  adoration  of  the  host.    As  t-onti 
had  found  in  the  statements  of  the  Augsburg  Confe 
sion  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  an  auderstauding 
was  astonished  at  the  stress  laid  on  them  by  the  Pi 
estants  now. 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  with  snch  results  the  IH( 
of  Spires  should  have  avoided  the  religious  questit 
aud  have  devoted  itself  to  more  secular  matters 
among  them  the  grant  to  the  emperor  of  soldiers 
fight  the  Turk.  Of  this  Diet  Bucer  wrote  "The 
tates  act  under  the  wrath  of  God.  Religion  is  rel 
gated  to  an  agreement  between  cities.  .  .  ,  The  cam 
of  our  evils  is  that  few  seek  the  Lord  earnestly, 
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Dost'fight  against  him,  both  among  those  TCho  have  re- 
and  of  those  who  still  beer,  the  papal  yoke.'* 
t  tho  Diet  of  Spires  two  years  later  the  emperor 
iFomiaed  the  ProteatjintB,  in  rctiiru  for  help  ajcninst 
recognition  until  a  German  National  Council 
kbonld  be  called.  For  this  eoncesRion  ho  was  sharply 
Kbaked  by  the  pope.  The  Diet  of  Worms  contented  1545 
h«eif  with  expressing  its  general  hope  for  a  "Chris- 
tisB  nformatiou." 

During"  his  later  years  Luther 's  polemic  never  1545 
ngged.  His  laRt  book,  Against  the  Fapacxf  of  Rome, 
Jtmmivd  6y  the  DpxhI,  surpnKsed  Cicero  and  the  human- 
lits  uid  all  tliat  had  ever  been  known  in  the  virulence  of 
iti  invective  against  "the  most  hellish  fathrr,  St.  Paal, 
or  Paula  III"  and  his  "helUsh  Roman  church."  "One 
TTDold  like  to  curpc  them,"  be  wroto,  *'go  that  thnnder 
and  lightning  would  strike  them,  hell  fire  burn  them, 
the  plague,  sj-philis,  epilepsy,  Bcurvy,  leprosy,  car- 
kancieSf  and  all  diseases  attack  them" — and  so  on  for 
pige  after  page.  Of  course  such  Inek  of  restraint 
hrgcly  dcfoated  its  own  ends.  Tho  Swiss  Reformer 
Bollinger  called  it  "amazingly  violent,"  and  a  book 
tku  which  he  "had  never  read  anything  more  savago 
orimpradcnt."  Oar  judgment  of  it  must  be  tempered 
iy  tho  oonsideration  that  Lulher  sutTcred  in  his  last 
jretm  from  a  nervous  malady  and  from  olher  painful 
diseBsetii,  duo  partly  to  overwork  and  lack  of  txorcise, 
ly  to  tho  quantities  of  alcohol  he  imbibed,  though 
never  became  intoxicated. 

Kevcrthdess,  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  wcro 
happiest  ones.    Hia  wife,  Callurine  von   Bora, 
•null,  and  his  children,  brought  him  much,  happi- 
Though  the  wedding  gave  his  enemies  plenty  jonel3, 
openings   for  reviling  him   as  an  apostate,  and  ^^ 
ugh  it  drew  from  Krasmns  the  scoffing  jest  that 
jrhal  had  begun  as  a  tragedy  ended  as  a  comedy,  it 
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crowned  his  career,  symbolizing  the  return  from  trn 
eval  asceticism  to  modern  joy  in  living.  Dwelling  ia 
the  fine  old  friary,  entertaining  with  lavish  proflignlitj 
many  poor  relatives,  fnmous  strangers,  and  HtndentI 
notwithstanding  unremitting  toil  and  not  a  little  bodilfj 
eufferinf?,  he  expanded  in  his  whole  nature,  mellowii 
iu  the  warmth  of  a  happy  fireside  climate.  His  dailj 
rontinc  ia  known  to  us  intimately  through  the  adoring 
assiduity  of  his  disciples,  who  noted  down  whole  vol 
umca  of  his  Table  Talk. 

On  Febrary  18,  154G,  he  died.    Measured  by 
work  that  he  accomplished  and  by  the  impression 
his  personality  made  both  on  contemporaries  and 
jjosterity,  there  are  few  men  like  him   in   histoi 
Dogmatic,  superstitious,  intolerant,  overhearing,  aaj 
violent  as  he  was,  he  yet  had_that  inscmtable  prerc 
live  of  genius  of  transforming  what  he  touched  inti 
ucw^ViflSf's';^    His  contomporarics~\)ore  his  invectinj 
bocaose  of  his  earnestness ;  they  bowed  to  "the  almo 
disgraceful  servitude"  which,  says  Mclanchthon, 
imposed  upon  his  followers,  because  they  knew  that 
was  leading  them  to  victory  in  a  great  and  woi 
cause.    Even  so,  now,  many  men  overlook  his  narrow-j 
ncss  and  bigotry  because  of  his  geuias  aud  bravery. 

His  grandest  quality  was  sincerity.    Priest  and  pul 
lie  man  as  he  was,  tliere  was  not  a  lino  of  hypocrisy 
cant  in  his  whole  being.    A  sham  wu»  to  him  intolei 
able,  the  abomination  of  desolation  standing  where 
ought  not.     Reckless  of  consequences,  of  dancjer, 
his  popularity,  and  of  his  life,  he  blurted  out  the  whol 
truth,  OS  he  saw  it,  "despite  all  cardinals,  popes,  kin; 
and  emperors,  together  with  all  devils  and  heU.' 
Wliether  his  ideal  is  ours  or  not,  his  courage  in  daring 
and  his  strength  to  labor  for  it  must  command  our, 
respect. 

^ext  to  his  earnestness  ho  ovcd  bis  euccesa 
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HfiU  gift  q£  .langnage  Uiflt  made  him  the  ton^e, 
K  as  the  spoar-point,  of  his  people.  In  love  of 
Te,  in  -wonder,  in  the  power  to  voice  some  secret 
ti  in  a  phrnae  or  a  metnplior,  he  was  a  poet.  Ho 
od  out  on  the  stars  and  considered  the  "good  mas- 
rkman  *  *  that  made  thr>m,  on  the  violets  "for 
leither  the  Grand  Turk  nor  the  emperor  eould 
|-on  the  yearly  Rrowth  of  com  and  wine,  "as 
miracle  as  the  ronnna  in  the  wilderness,"  on 
ions,  honorable  birds"  alert  to  escape  the  fowl- 
ht,  or  holding  a  Diet  "in  a  liall  roofed  with  the 
heaven,  carpeted  with  the  grass,  and  with  walls 
Fas  the  ends  of  tlie  earth."  Or  he  wrote  to  hia 
chjirming  fairy-tale  of  a  plejieant  garden  where 

ibildreu  eat  apples  and  pears  and  cherries  and 
and  where  they  ride  on  pretty  ponies  with 
rein*  and  silver  saddles  and  dance  all  day  and 
,th  whislles  and  fifes  mid  little  cross-hows. 
or'fi  character  combined  traits  not  usnally 
id  in  the  same  natnre.  He  was  both  a  dreamy 
tie  and  a  practical  man  of  affairs;  he  saw  visions 
he  knew  bow  to  make  them  realilics;  he  was  a 
i-  lovir/ifrd  prophet  and  a  cool  cnltnlator  and 
ir  results.    His  faith  w;i  ■.]ih  and 

ite  ns  his  dogmatic  di-stinclious  wi.-Te  often 
icnl  and  arid.    He  could  attack  his  foes  with 
ler  fury,  and  he  eoold  bo  as  gentle  with  a  cliild 
a  woman  can.    His  hymns  soar  to  heaven  and 
Is  trail  in  thojnm^.  "^f c  was  touched 
jii^MownJ  melancholy  and  yet  be  had  a  wbole- 
(teady  laugh.    His  words  aro  now  brutal  in- 
ives  and  again  blossom  with  the  most  exqnisita 
of  the  soul — poetry,  music,  idyllic  humor,  ten- 
Uc  WHH  subtle  and  simple;  superstitious  aud 
litcd   in  his  cultural  sympathies,  but  very 
what  he  achieved. 
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§  5.  The  KBLiGioTia-TS^AR  and  the  BEUoiotja 
Pkacb 

Hardly  had  Luther  been  laid  to  rest  when  the 
general  religionH  war  broke  out  in  Qenuany.  '  The^ 
bud  been  a  fow  eiuall  wars  of  this  eharactcr  befoi 
such  as  those  of  Hesse  agauist  Bamberg  and  Wtii 
bars,  and  against  Wilrttombcrg,  and  against  Brui 
"vtck.    But  the  conflicts  had  been  sncceasfuUy^  *'1< 
izcd.**/'  Now  at  last  was  to  come  a  general  battle, 
a  foretaste  of  the  Thirty  Years  War  of  tho  next 
turj'. 
.-It  has  Bometimeg  been  doubted  whether  the  Sc 

1     kaldic  War  was  a  religious  conflict  at  all    The  el 

I     peror  asserted  that  liia  sole  object  was  to  rede 
rebellious  subjects  to  obedience.-  Seveml  Protest 

I    princes  were  his  aUies,  and  the  territories  he  eo| 
quorcd  were  not,  for  the  most  part,  forced  to  give 
their  faithr'  Xeverthclcss,  it  is  certain  that  the  fuoc 
mental  cause  of  the  strain  was  the  difference  of  ore« 
A  parallel  may  bo  found  in  our  own  Civil  War, 
which  Lincoln  trnly  claimed  that  be  was  fighting  ot 
to  maintain  the  union,  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  slavey 
furnished  the  underlying  cause  of  the  appeal  to  ai 

I  ^  It  has  recently  been  shown  that  the  emperor  plaou^ 
the  attack  on  bis  Protestant  subjects  as  far  back* 
least,  as  1541.  ,  All  the  negotiations  subsequent  to 
time  were  a  mere  blind  to  disguise  his  preparatioi 
^For  he  labored  inJefatigably  to  bring  about  a  con( 
tiou  in  which  it  would  be  safe  for  him  to  embark 
the  perilous  enterprise.    Though  he  was  a  dull  man 
had  the  two  qnntitios  of  caution  and  pcrsistenoft 
stood  him  in  better  stead  than  tlie  more  showy  talei 
of  other  statesmen.    If,  with  his  bnge  resources, 
never  did  anything  brilliant,  still  less  did  he  ever 
a  gambler's  chance  of  failing. 
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The  opportune  moment  came  at  last  in  the  spring'  of 
1546.  ^  Two  years  before,  he  had  beaten  France  wUh 
the  help  of  the  Protestants,  and  had  imposed  upon  her 
89  one  condition  of  peace  that  she  should  make  no 
allies  within  the  Empire, Y  In  November  of  the  same 
year  ho  made  an  alliance  with  Paul  ITT,  receiving: 
).000  dneata  in  support  of  his  effort  to  extirpate 
it  heresy. 

Other  oonsiderations  impelled  him  to  attack  at  once. 
The  Receesion  of  Cologne  and  the  Palatinate  from  the 
Catholic  communion  gave  the  Protestants  a  majority 
m  the  £lectoral  College.  Still  more  decisive  was  it 
thai  Charles  was  able  at  this  time  by  playing  upon  the 
jnloaBies  and  ambitions  of  the  states,  to  secure  im- 
portant allies  wiUiin  the  Empire,  inclnding  some  of 
the  Protectant  faith.  First,  Catholic  Bavaria  forgot 
her  hatred  of  Anetria  far  enough  to  make  oommon 
nnse  against  the  heretics.  Then,7two  great  l*rote9- 
tant  princes,  Maurice  of  Albertine  Saxony  and  .John 
TOO  Kustrin — a  brother  of  Joachim  11,  Elector  of 
Brandenburg — abandoned  their  coreligionists  and  bar- 
red support  to  the  emperor  in  retnni  for  promiseB 
aggrandizement. 

A  final  religions  conference  held  at  Itatlsbon  domon- 
tlod  more  clearly  than  ever  the  hopelessness  of  oon- 
liatiou.  Whereas  a  semi-Lutheran  doctrine  of  justi- 
ition  was  adopted,  the  Protestants  prepared  two 
long  memoirs  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  council 
lUy  convened  at  Trent.  ^Ajid  then,  in  the  simimer, 
If  broke  oat.  At  this  moment  the  forces  of  the 
laUcaldtc  X*eague  were  superior  to  those  of  its 
aemies.  But  for  poor  leadership  and  lack  of  unity 
in  command  they  would  probably  have  won. 
'Towards  the  last  of  August  and  early  Lu  Soptembor 
tie  Proteetant  troops  bombarded  the  imperial  army 
St  IngoUtadt,  but  failed  to  follow  this  up  by  a  decisive 
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attadc^'ES  was  nrgcd  by  General  Schartlui  of  Ang»> 
burg.    Lade  of  equipment  was  partly  responsible  for 
this  foilaro.    M'hou  the  emperor  advanced,  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  retired  each  to 
his  onTi  laud.  -Another  futile  attempt  of  the  League 
was  a  raid  on  the  Tyrol,  possibly  influenced  by  tlw 
desire  to  strike  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  certainly  bj 
no  sound  military  policy.  .  The  effect  of  these  indfr 
eisive  counsels  was  that  Charles  had  little  trouble  fi 
reducing:  the  South  German  rebels,  Augshnrpr,  U\m, 
Nur^-mberg,  and  Wurtt«mberg,    The  Elector  Palatial 
hastened  to  come  to  terms  by  temporarily  abandoning, 
his  religion.    A  counter- reformat  ion  was  also  effectid 
in  Cologne.    Augsburg  bought  the  emperor's  pardon 
by  material  concessions. 

'  In  the  meantime  Duke  Maurice  of  Albertine  Sal- 
ony,  having  made  a  bargain  with  the  emperor,  attacked 
his  second  cousin  llie  Klcctor.  Though  Maurice  waS' 
not  obliged  to  abjure  his  faith,  his  act  was  naturally 
regarded  as  one  of  signal  treachery  and  he  was  heno»- 
forth  known  by  the  nickname  ".Tudas."  Maurice  oon- 
quered  most  of  his  cousin's  luuds,  except  the  forta  of 
Wittenberg  and  Qotha.  Charles's  Spanish  army  on* 
der  Alva  now  turned  northward,  forced  a  passage  of 
the  Elbe  and  routed  the  troops  of  John  Frederic  at  thfl 
hattle  of  Muhlberg,  near  Torgau,  on  April  24,  1547. 
John  Frederio  was  captured  wounded,  and  kept  ia 
durance  several  years.  Wittenberg  capitulated  OH 
ilay  19,  and  just  a  month  later  Philip  of  iJease  sur 
rendered  at  Halle.  He  also  was  kept  a  prisoner  foil 
some  years.  1^  Peace  was  made  by  the  mediation  of 
Brandenburg.  The  electoral  vote  of  Saxony  was  given 
to  Maurice,  and  with  it  the  best  part  of  John  Fred* 
eric's  lands,  including  Wittenberg.--  No  change  of  r* 
ligiou  was  required.    The  not  result  of  the  war  was  to 
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lereoBe  the  Imperial  power,  but  to  put  a  very  eligfat    i 
tedc  npon  the  expansion  of  Protestaiitism. 

And  yet  it  was  for  precisely  this  end  that  Charles     . 
liefly  valued  his  authority.    Immediately,  acting  in- 
irpendently  of  the  pope,  he  made  another  effort  to 
Htore  the  oonfessional  unity  of  Qermany.    The  Diet 
t  Auf^Bbarg  accepted  under  pressure  from  him  a  de-^'-* 
rte  called  the  Interim  hocause  it  waa  to  bo  valid  only 
util  Uie  final  decisions  of  a  general  council.    Though 
Ivnded  to  apply  only  to  Protestant  states — the  Cath- 
ica  had,  instead,  a  formula  reformatioHis—tha  In- TV 
mm,  drawn  op  by  Romanist  divines,  was  "alnrallvj",'^^'^' 
loiboljc  in  tenor.    The  episcopal  constitution  was  ro-is»8 
torcd,  along  with  the  cauou  of  the  mass,  the  doctrine 
r  the  seven  sacraments,  and  the  -worship  of  saints. 
n  some  doctrinal  points  vagueness  was  studiwl.  '  The 
idy  concessions  made  to  the  K<.-furmation  were  the 
ro  tempore  recognition  of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy 
Bd  the  giving  of  the  cup  to  the  laity.  -  Various  other 
rtmOs  of  practical  reform  were  demanded.    The  lu- 
niin  was  intensely  unpopular  with  both  parties.    The 
Qpc  objected  to  it  and  Qcrmnn  Catholics,  especially 
I  Bavana,  strongly  opposed  it.    The  South  German 
'ratestunt  states  accepted  it    only  under  pressure. 
lauricc  of  Saxony  adopted  it  in  a  modified  form, 
Bown  as  the  Lioipzig  Interim,  in  December  1543.    The 
iiistance  rendered   bim  by   Melancbthnn   caused   a 
tf>oe  attack  on  the  theologian  by  his  fellow-Lutherans. 
1  enforcing  the  Interim  Maurice  found  his  owni  profit, 
IT  when  Magdeburg  won  the  nickname  of  '*our  Lord 
pd's  pulpit"  by  refusing  to  accept  it,  Maurice  was 
troBtod  with  the  execution  of  the  imperial  ban,  and 
ptared  the  city  on  November  9,  1551. 
Oennuuy  now  fell  into  a  confuKcd  condition,  every 

to  Sot  it«elf.%  The  emperor  found  his  own  diOicut- 
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ties  in  trying  to  make  his  son  Philip  successor  to 
brother  Ferdinand.    His  two  former  Protestant 
Ifauricc  and  John  von  Kti&trin,  made  nu  alliance 
France  and  with  other  North  Qerman  princes 
forced  the  emperor  to  conclude  the  Convention  of  P( 
sau.    This  guaranteed  afresh  the  ^elijfious  freedom  i 
the  IjUtherans  until  the  next  Dlct.jand  forced  the  Ul 
ation  of  John  Frederic  and  Philip  of  Hesse,  V(3iBr| 
did  not  loyally  accept  the  conditions  of  this  agrees 
but  induced  Albert,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg-* 
bach,  to  attack  the  confederate  princes  in  the  re 
After  Albert  had  laid  waste  a  portion  of  North  0« 
many  he  was  defeated  by  Maurice  at  the  battle 
Sicvcrshausen.    Mortally  wounded,  the  brilliant 
utterly  mascrupulous  victor  died,  at  the  age  of  Ihir 
two,  soon  after  the  battle.    As  the  conflict  had  by 
time  resolved  itself  into  a  duel  between  him 
Charles,itHe  emperor  was  now  at  last  able  to 
through,  at  tlie  Diet  of  Augsburg,  u  settlement  of 
religions  question. 

The  principles  of  the  Holigious  Peace  were  as 
lows : 

(1)  A  truce  between  states  recognizing  the  Ai 
burg  Confession  and  Catholic  states  until  union 
possible.    All  other  confessions  were  to  be  barred- 
provision  aimed  chiefly  at  Calviniats. 

(2)  The  princes  and  goveramcnts  of  the  Free  Cit 
were  to  be  allowed  to  choose  between  the  Homan 
the  Lutheran  faith,  but  their  subjects  must  either 
form  to  this  faith — on  the  maxim  famous  as 
reffio  ejus  religw — or  emigrate.    In  Imperial 
Cities,  however,  it  was  specially  provided  that  Cat 
olic  minorities  be  tolerated. 

(3)  The  **eeoleHia8tical  resen-ation, "  or  princi| 
that  when  a  Catholic  spiritual  prince  became  Frot 
taut  he  should  be  deposed  and  a  successor  appoint 
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thai  his  tcrritoiy  might  rcranin  under  the  chnrob. 

rtispect  to  this  Ferdinand  privately  promised  to 

e  toleration  for  Protestant  8uMi?ct6  in  the  land 

SQCh  a  prince.     All  claims  of  spiritual  jurisdiction 

Catholic  prelates  in  Lutheran  lands  were  to  ceaae. 

estatefl  of  the  ehurch  oonfigcated  prior  to  IfiSS  vero 

in  in  the  hands  of  the  spoliators,  all  seized  since 

ialo  to  bo  restored. 

e  Peace  of  ATiRsburff,  like  the  Missouri  Com- 
ise,  only  postponed  civil  -war  and  the  radical 
on  of  a  pressing  problem.  But  as  we  cannot 
irightly  ceniiQrc  the  statesmen  of  1820  for  not  insisting 
*m  emancipation,  for  which  public  opinion  was  not  yet 
Iprc'pared.  so  it  would  be  nnhistorical  and  unroaiionablo 
to  Uame  the  Diet  of  Aagsbur^f  for  not  granting  the 
pMnplctft  toleration  which  wc  now  see  was  bound  to 
~  ~ie  and  was  idoalty  tlic  right  thing. ;  ManJuiuL  ia 
Qwly  and  by  many  hard  exporicnces.  tEu- 
had  lain  so  long  under  the  duiuiiiution  of  an 
^tboritative  ecclesiastical  civilization  that  the  pos- 
iribijity  of  complete  toleration  hardly  occurred  to  any 
IhijjLiow  ecocutries.  Ajul.wc  mn^t  not  minimize  Sfliat 
Ithe  Peace  of  Augsburg  actually  uriotnpli^lu-il.  It  ia 
trae  that  choice  of  religion  was  legally  limited  to  two 
■Itematires,  bat  this  was  more  than  had  been  allowed 
iWore.  It  is  true  that  freedom  of  even  this  choice 
^seomplctc  only  for  the  rulers  of  the  territories  or 
|b  Cities;  yrivate  citizens  might  exercise  the  same 
^He  only  on  leaving  their  homes.  The  hardship  uf 
^HRras  somewhat  lessened  by  the  consideration  that 
^Bt  case  the  nonconformist  would  not  have  to  go 
B^i-fore  finding  a  German  community  holding  the 
thuUc  or  Lutheran  opinions  he  preferred.  Kinully, 
b«  remembered  that,  if  the  Peac«  of  Augsburg 
the  whole  nation  into  two  mutually  hostile 
it  at  leutit  kept  them  from  war  for  more  than 
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half  a  century.  Nor  was  this  a  mere  accident,  for  t\ 
strain  was  at  times  severe.  When  the  imperial  laiigti 
Grumbacli,  broke  the  peace  by  sacking  the  city 
Wiii-zburg,  he  was  put  under  the  bau,  captured 
executed.  His  protector,  Duke  John  Frederic  of  Si 
ony,  was  also  captured  and  kept  in  confinement 
Austria  until  hi»  deatli. 

Not-K-ithstaudinK  8uch  an  exhibition  of  centralis 
power,  it  is  probable  that  the  Peace  of  Augsburg  ii 
creased  rather  than  diminished  the  authority  of 
territorial  states  at  the  cxpeuse  of  the  imperial  gover 
Bwut.  Charles  V,  worn  out  by  his  long  and  unsucc* 
ful  strnggle  with  heresy,  after  giving  the  Ketherlaut 
to  his  son  Philip  in  1555,  abdicated  the  crown  of 
Empire  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  in  1556.  He  died  U 
years  later  in  a  monastery,  a  disappointed  man,  bai 
inp  expressed  the  wish  that  he  had  burned  Luther 
Worms,  The  energies  of  Ferdinand  were  largel 
taken  up  with  the  Turkish  war.  His  son,  Masimiiii 
II,  was  favorably  inclined  to  Protestantism. 

Before  Maximilian's  death,  however,  a  reaction 
favor  of  Catholicism  had  already  set  in.    The  last  it 
portent  gains  to  the  Lutheran  cause  in  Qcrmany 
in  tbe  years  immediately  following  the  Peace  of  Au| 
burg.    Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  fact  tba| 
practically  all  the  conauests  of  Protestautii>m  in  £i 
rope  were  juado'Withiu  the  first  half  ceubiry  of  it 
^nce.     After  that  for  a  few  years  it  lost,  and  since  the! 
has  remained,  geographically  speaking,  stationary 
Europe.    It  is  impossible  to  get  accurate  statistics 
the  gains  and  losses  of  either  coufossiou.    The  cstimat 
of  the  Venetian  ambassador  that  only  one-tenth 
the  German  empire  was  Catliolic  in  1558  is  certainl; 
wrong.    Tn  157(»,  at  the  height  of  the  Protestant  tit 
probably  70  per  cent,  of  Germans — including  Ana 
trians — were  Protestant.    In  1910  the  Germans  of 


empire  and  of  Austria  wore  divided  thns; 
tants    37.675,000;     CathoUca    29,700,000.    The 
liest&nfa  were  about  5fi  per  cent.,  and  this  propor- 
a  was  probably  about  that  of  the  year  1600. 
Jifitorically,  the  final  etemnung  of  the  Protestant  LaUiertm 
id  ms  due  to  the  revival  of  energy  in  the  Catholic  "  '™* 
arch  and  to  the  intoniol  woaknesa  nnrl  Bohism  of  the 
Dtestants.     Even  ivithin  the  Lutheran  commoiiion 
rce  conflict's  broke  out.    Luther's  lieutenants  fought 
'hla  spiritual  heritage  as  the  jjfonerala  of  Alexander 
ight  for  his  empire.    The  center  of  these  storms  was 
lUnchthon  until  death  freed  him  from  "the  rage  of  fjjj^"' 
•  thcolo^ans.*'    Always  half  Catholic,  half  Eras- 
ftn  at  heart,  hy  hia  endorsement  of  the  Interim,  and 

his  Kuvere  criticisms  of  hie  former  friends  Luther 
d  John  Frederic,  ho  brought  on  Iiimsclf  tho  bitter 
mity  of  those  calling  themselves  "Gnesio-Lather- 
«,"  or  "Gennmc  Lntherans,"  Melauehthon  abol- 
led  congregational  hymn-singing,  and  published  his 
10  views,  hitherto  di.ssembled,  on  predestination  and 
}  mcrnmont.  He  was  attacked  by  Flaclas  the  his- 
rian,  and  by  many  others.  The  dispute  was  taken 
^  still  others  and  wcut  to  such  lengths  that  for  a 
K  hereby  a  pastor,  Funck,  wns  executed  by  hia 
ww-Luthorans  in  Prussia,  in  1566.    ^'Philippism" 

it  was  called,  at  first  grew,  but  finally  collapsed 
ten  the  Fommla  of  Concord  was  drawn  up  in  1580 
d  signed  by  over  8000  clergy.  This  document  is  to 
I  Lutheran  Church  what  tho  decrees  of  Trent  were  to 
y  CathoiicH.  The  "high"  doctrine  of  the  real  pres- 
»  was  strongly  stated,  and  all  the  sophistries  ad- 
ftd  to  support  it  canonized.  The  sacramental 
la  and  wino  were  treated  with  such  fiuperstitious 
"trenee  that  a  Lutheran  priest  who  accidentally 
lied  the  latter  was  punished  by  having  his  fingers 

off,    Molanchthon  was  against  such  "remnants  of 
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papistry"  which  he  rightly  named  "artolatry" 
*•  bread- worship. ' ' 

Bat  the  civil  wars  vrithin  tho  Lutheran  communi 
were  less  bitter  than  the  hatred  for  the  Calvini, 
By  ISSO  their  mntnal  detestation  had  reached  sui 
point  that  Calvin  called  the  Ijitheraiis  ''ministers 
Satan"  and  "professed  enemies  of  God"  trjing 
bring  in  *'aduUerine  rites"  and  ritiate  the  pure  wi 
ship.  The  quarrel  broke  ont  again  at  the  CoUoquy 
Worms.  Melanchthon  and  others  condemned  Zwin 
thus,  in  Calvin's  opinion,  ''wiping  off  all  their  gloryj 
Nevertheless  Calvin  himself  had  said,  in  1539, 
Zwingli'a  opinion  was  false  and  pernicious.  So 
ficnlt  is  the  path  of  orthodoxy  to  find!  In  1557 
Zwinglian  leader  M.  Schcuck  wrote  to  Thomas  Blanr 
^^that  the  error  of  the  papists  was  rather  to  be  bo: 
than  that  of  the  Saxons.  Nevertheless  Calvinism 
tinned  to  grow  in  Germany  at  tho  expense  of  Lntho 
ism.  Especially  nfter  tho  Formula  of  Concord 
"Philippiats"  went  over  in  large  numbers  to  the  C 
Tinista. 

n  The  worst  thing  about  these  distressing  confc 
"  versies  was  that  they  seemed  to  absorb  the  whole 
ergies  of  the  nation.  No  period  ia  leas  productive 
modem  German  history  than  the  age  immediately  f 
lowing  the  triumph  of  the  Beformatiou.  The  mo' 
ment,  which  had  begun  so  liberally  and  hopefully, 
came,  temporarily  at  least,  narrower  and  more  b 
otod  than  Catholicism.  It  seemed  as  if  Erasmus  h 
been  quite  right  when  he  said  that  whore  Luthcrani 
reigned  cultnrc  perished.  Of  these  men  it  has  b< 
said — and  the  epigram  is  not  a  bad  one — that  til 
made  an  intellectual  desert  and  called  it  religio 
peace. 

And  yet  we  should  be  cautious  in  history  of  assot 
Ing  post  hoc  propter  hoc.    That  there  was  nothing  n 


ttsarily  bU^ting  iti  Protcstantif:m  is  shown  by  the 
examplea  of  England  and  Poland,  where  the  Befurm 
WM  followed  by  the  most  brilliant  literary  age  in  the 
annals  of  these  peoplos.  Tho  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century  was  also  tho  great  period  of  the  litera^ 
tnre  of  Spain  and  Portngal,  which  remained  Catholic, 
vberr-as  Italy,  cqanlly  Catholic,  notably  declined  in 
irtistic  production  and  aomewhnt  also  in  letters.  The 
canoes  of  tlic  aJterations,  in  variotiH  peoples,  of 
period^:!  of  productivity  and  of  eomparatii'e  sterility, 
in  jiart  inscrutable.  In  the  present  case,  it  seems 
when  a  relaxation  of  intellectual  activity  is  visible, 
itvas  not  dae  to  auy  special  tjuality  in  Protestantism, 
bet  ufas  rather  caused  by  the  heat  of  controversy. 

1^.  Xors  OK  Scandinavia,  Poland,  and  IIunoary 

A  few  small  countries  bordering  on  the  Empire, 
neither  fully  in  the  central  stream  of  European  cul- 
ture, nor  wholly  outside  of  it,  may  be  treated  briefly. 
Afl  of  tiiom  were  affected  by  the  Protestant  revolu- 
titm,  the  Teutonic  peoples  permanently,  the  others 
transiently. 

Scandinavia  looms  large  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  the 
iunoe  of  the  teeming  multitudes  of  emigrants,  Goths 
and  Vandals,  who  swarmed  over  the  l^man  Empire. 
Uter  waves  from  Denmark  and  the  contiguous  por- 
tion of  Oennarty  flooded  Knglaud  firiil  in  the  Anglo- 
Suon  conquest  and  then  in  the  Daiush.  The  Kor- 
nana,  too,  originally  hailed  from  Scandinavia.  But 
thoogb  tlie  Hriiif;  of  the  KarlU  fio.niiueja'J  wjJiiLc^L'Pillzed 
lamacliju:  uth,  Scuii4iu4via  lu>rjjel£  ruuiiiutid 

1  people,  uuither  poUtic&llj'  nor  iuteUectually  of 
iut-aif-tt  importance.  The  three  kingdoms  of  Den- 
Biarit,  Norway,  and  Sweden  became  one  in  1397;  and, 
tSxer  Sweden  *s  temporary  separation  from  tho  other 
two,  were  ugaiu  united.    The  fifteenth  century  saw  the 
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great  flggrandizcincDl  of  the  power  of  the  prelates  ai 
of  the  larger  uobles  at  the  expanse  of  the  botider,  who 
from  a  chiss  of  free  and  noble  email  proprietors  d^ 
generated  not  only  into  peasants  but  often  into  sei 
When  Christian  II  succeeded  to  the  throne,  it  was 
the  papal  chnrapion.    His  attempt  to  consolidate 
power  in  Sweden  by  massacring  the  magnates  andfl 
the  pretext  that  they  were  hostile  to  the  pope,  an 
called  the  "Stockholm  bath  of  blood,"  aroused 
people  affainst  Mm  in  a  war  of  independence. 

Christian  found  Denmark  also  insubordinate.    It 
true  that  ho  made  some  just  laws,  protecting  the  peopi 
and  building  up  their  prosperity,  but  their  suppoi 
was  insufficient  to  counterbahmce  the  hatred  of 
gn&t  lords  spiritual  and  temporal.     He  was  quick 
see  in  the  Reformation  a  weapon  against  the  prelat 
and  appealed  for  help  to  Wittenberg  as  early  as  151I 
His  endeavors  throughout  1520  to  get  Luther  hirae 
to  visit  Denmark  failed,  but  early  in  1521  he  safl 
cecdcd  in  attracting  Carlatadt  for  a  short  visit.    Tt 
effort,  however,  cost  him  his  throne,  for  he  was 
pelled  on  April  13,  1533,  and  wandered  over  Euroi 
in  exile  until  his  death. 

The  Duke  of  Rebleswig-Holstein.  to  whom  the  crown 
was  offered,  reigned   for  ten  yenrs  as   Frederic 
Though  Ma  coronation  oath  bound  bim  to  do  not 
against  the  church,  he  had  only  been  king  for 
years  before  he  came  out  openly  for  the  Keformatioi 
In  this  again  we  must  see  primarily  a  policy,  ratlie 
than  a  conviction.    Ho  was  supported,  however,  by  tl 
common  people,  who  had  been  disgusted  by  the  indt 
geneca  sold  by  Arcimboldi  nnd  by  the  constant  corrupt 
tion  of  tliB  higher  clergy.    The  cities,  as  in  Germany? 
were  the  strongest  centers  of  the  movement.    The  Diet 
of  1527  decreed  that  Lutherans  should  be  recoguizeA 
on  equal  terms  with  Cetholies,  that  marriage  of  priests 
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sad  tho  rGRular  clergy  he  allowed.    In  1530  a  Lutheran 
wafessioQ  was  adopted. 

Girinttan  TTT,  who  rciarned  until  1559,  took  tho  final 
rtep,  though  at  tho  price  of  n  civil  wn.r.  His  victory 
snahled  him  to  arrnst  all  the  bishops,  August  20,  1536, 
ifld  In  forcp  them  to  ronoancr*  their  rights  nnd  propor- 
ipB  In  favor  of  the  crowni.  Only  one,  Bishop  Ryniiow 
>f  Koskildo,  refused,  and  was  conBcqnently  hold  pris- 
raftr  until  hi«  death.  The  Piet  of  1536  alwlidicd  Cath- 
ilicism,  confificjited  all  church  property  and  distrib- 
itpd  it  between  the  king  and  the  temporal  nobles. 
SugvnhagL-n  was  called  from  Wittenberg  to  organize 
Ibo  church  on  Lutheran  lines.  In  the  immediately  fol- 
lovinif  years  the  Cntholics  were  deprived  of  their  civil 
rig]it&  The  political  benefits  of  the  Reformation 
bmred  primarily  to  the  king  and  secondarily  to  the 
third  estate. 

Norway  was  a  vassal  of  Denmark  from  1380  till  Noonr 
1S14.  At  no  time  was  its  dependence  more  eomplcto 
tluQ  in  the  sixteenth  century'.  Frederic  I  iiitrodnoed 
thi-  Heformntioii  by  roval  decree  as  early  as  1528,  and 
Christian  lit  put  the  northern  kingdom  completely 
under  the  tutelage  of  Denmark,  in  spiritual  as  well  as 
Id  temporal  matters.  The  adoption  of  the  Iteforma- 
lion  tierc  as  in  Iceland  scomed  to  be  a  matter  of  popu- 
br  indifference. 

After  Sweden  had  asserted  her  independence  by  Uio  Sweden 
npnlaioa  of  Christian  II,  Gustavus  Vasa,  an  able  Cimaro* 
lUer,  ajtcended  the  throne.     He,  too,  saw  in  the  Bof-  i52j!m 
rsnatiim  chiiHly  nn  opportunity  for  conflHcating  tho 
oods  of  tlio  oliurcfa.    The  way  had,  indeed,  been  pre- 
arcd  by  a  popular  rcformeiviiUaaA^filxi.  but  tho  king 
tftde  the  movement  an  c.\cuse  to  concentrate  in  hia 
m  hands  the  spiritual  power.    The  Diet  of  Westcraa 
uwd  the  necessary  laws,  at  the  same  time  expelling 
«  chief  leader  of  tho  Boumuist  party,  John  Brask, 
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Bishop  of  Linkoplng.    The  Beformation  was  entirel] 
Lutheran  and  extremely  conservative.     Not  only 
Aiiahaptists,  but  even  llio  Catvinists,  fatlod  to  get  aa) 
bold  upon  tho  Scandinavian  peoples.    In  many  waj 
the  Reformation  in  Sweden  was  parallel  to  that  U 
England.     Both  conntries  retained   the  episcopal  oJ 
ganiiuitiou  founded  upon  tbu  "apostolical  sucoossion.'^ 
Olaus  Mngiii,  Bishop  of  Westerae,  had  been  ordaine 
at  Eome  in  1524,  and  in  tnm  consecrated  the  fii 
Rvangelical   Archhishop,   Lawrence   Petri,   who   hud 
studied  nt  Witt<>iiberg,  and  who  later  translated 
Bible  into  Swedish  and  proteeted  his  people  from 
inroads  of  Calvinism.    The  king,  more  and  more  tX 
Bolutely  the  head  of  the  chnrcli,  as  in  Rngland,  did  no 
hesitate  to  punish  even  prominent  reformers  wlic 
they  opposed  him.    The  reign  of  OoBtavus'a  ant 
Hor,  Eric  XIV,  was  characterless,  save  for  the  inflc 
of   Huguenots  strengthening  the  Protestants.     Kii 
.lobn  III  made  a  final,  though  futile,  attempt  to  reunit 
with  the  Roman  Church.    As  Finland  was  at  this  tii 
a  dependency  of  Sweden,  the  R^'formation  took  pra* 
Hcally  the  name  course  as  in  Sweden  it.^elf. 

A  complete  contrast  to   Sweden   is  furnished 
Poland.    If  in  the  former  the  government  counted  ffl 
almost  everything,  in  the  latter  it  counted  for  nest 
nothing.    The  theater  of  Polish  history  is  the  vas 
plain  extending  from  the  Carpathians  to  the  Dnni 
and  from  the  Baltic  almost  to  the  Black  Sea  and  tb< 
Sea  of  Azov.     This  region,  lacking  natural  froutiei 
on  several  sides,  was  inhabited  by  a  variety  of  races 
Poles  in  the  west,  Lithuaniane  in  the  cast,  Rutbeman( 
in  the  south  and  many  Germans  in  the  cities.    Tt 
union  of  the  Polish  and  Lithuanian  states  was  as  y< 
a  merely  personal  one  in  the  monarch.    Since  th< 
fonrteentb  centorj-  the  crown  of  Poland  had  been  elec 
tive,  but  the  grand-ducal  crown  of  Lithuania  was  hs 
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in  the  famoas  Iionse  of  Jagicllo,  nnd  the 
g»8  of  nnion  induced  the  Polish  nobility  regTi- 
eJoct  the  heir  to  the  CHstem  domain  thpir  kiner. 
theoretically  absolute,  in  practice  the  king  had 
Dtod  by  the  power  of  the  nohles  a  rid  jfentry,  nnd 
atation  wor  given  a  const itutionnl  sanction  in 
Nihil  tiom,  forhiddins  the  monnrch  to  pass 
tboat  the  consent  of  tlio  deputies  of  the  mag- 
id  lesser  nobles. 

breign  polic-y  of  Sigisniand  I  was  deteniiined 
proximity  of  powerfnl  and  gpnornlly  hostile 
rs.    It  would  not  Iw  profitahlo  in  thi?  place  to 
t  length  the  story  of  hi«  frequent  -warfl  with 
y  and  with  the  Tartar  hnrdes  of  the  Crimea,  and 
cliplomatic  KtruggleH  with  tlie  Turks,  the  Km- 
angary,  and  Sweden.    On  the  whole  he  sue- 
not  only  in  holding  his  own,  hut  in  augmenting 
wr.     He  it  was  wlio  finally  settled  the  vexations 
t»  of  the  relationship  of  his  crown  to  the  Tea- 
Order,  which,  since  1466,  had  held  Proseia  as  a 
hough  a  constantly  rebellions  and  troublesome 
The  election  of  Albert  of  Brandenburg  as  Grand 
•r  of  the  Order  threatened  more  serious  trouble,  ^^^^ 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  was  fouud 
Albert  embraced  the  Lutheran  faith  and  secnlar- 
*ruflsia  ae  an  hereditary  dnchy,  at  the  same  time 
ing  allegiance  to   Kigismund  as   his  suzerain,  '^^s 
years  later  Sigismuiid  *»  son  conquered  and  au- 
unotber  domaiu  of  the  Teutonic  order  further 
Knamely  Livonia.    War  with  Sweden  resulted  *^'- 
pus  but  was  settled  by  the  cession  of  Esthonia 
Scandinavian  power. 

rnally,  the  vigorous  Jagicllo  strengthened  both 
Utary  and  ftnaucial  resources  of  his  people.  To 
he  constant  inroads  of  the  Tartars  he  established 
asseks,  a  rough  cavalry  formed  of  the  hunters, 
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fishers,  and  grazierB  of  the  Ukraine,  quite  analoi 
to  the  cowboys  of  the  American  Wild  West,    P'l 
being  a  military  body  they  developed  into  a  stale 
nation  that  occupied  a  special  position  in  Poland 
then  in  Uussia.    Sigismund'a  fiscal  policy,  by  re 
ing  control  of  the  mint  and  puttinj?  the  treayur>' 
the  hands  of  capable  bankers,  effectively  providedj 
the  economic  life  of  the  government. 

I'oland  has  generally  been  ns  open  to  the  inrc 
of  foreign  ideas  as  to  the  attacks  of  enemies ;  a  p( 
pnsooptibility  to  alien  culture,  due  partly  to  the 
guistic  attainments  of  many  educated  Poles  and  .._ 
^  to  an  indepcudL'Qt,  almost  anarchical  disposition, 
made  this  nation  receive  from  other  lands  more  fr( 
than  it  gives.    Kvery  wave  of  new  ideas  iirnunt 
the  low-lying  plain  of  the  Vistnla.    So  the  Refoi 
tion  spread  with  amazing  rapidity,  first  among 
cities  and  then  among  the  peasants  of  that  land, 
the  fifteenth  century  the  influence  of  liuss  and  the 
manists  had  in  different  ways  formed  channels  fa 
itattng  the  inrush  of  Lutherunism.    The  unpopuh 
of  a  wealthy  and  indolent  church  predisposed  the 
politic  to  the  new  infection.    Danzig,  that  "Vcpic 
the  Noxlh,"  had  a  Lutheran  preacher  in  1518;  w| 
the  Rdict  of  Thorn,  intended  to  suppress  the  beret 
indicates  that  as  early  as  1520  Uicy  had  attracted 
attention  of  the  central  government.     Bnt  this  pel 
eating  measure,  followed  thick  and  fast  by  others, 
proved  how  little  the  tide  oould  be  stemmed  by  pai 
barriers.    The  cities  of  Cracow,  Poscn,  and  Lul 
especially   susceptible   ou   account  of  their  Gei 
population,   were   thoroughly    infected    before    II 
Next,  the  contagion  attacked  the  country  districts  a1 
towns  of  Prussia,  which  had  been  prutty  IhoroughlyJ 
converted  prior  to  its  secularization. 

The  first  political  effect  of  the  Reformation  was  to] 
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imnlate  the  tmreftt  of  the  lower  classes.  Blots  and 
^U'llioiis,  analogons  to  those  of  the  Peasants'  War  in 
erranny,  followed  hard  -upon  the  preacUiup  of  the 
'KOapeL"  Sigiarannd  could  restore  order  here  and 
here,  an  he  did  at  Danzig  iu  1526  hy  a  military  occn- 

tionp  by  fining  the  town  and  bcheadin);  hor  six  lead- 
ttg  inuovators,  but  he  could  not  suppress  Uie  growing 
movement.  For  after  the  accession  of  the  lower 
dasecs  came  that  of  the  nobles  and  j^ntry  who  bore 
Ibe  real  sovereignty  in  the  state.  Seeing  in  the  Re- 
onnation  a  weapon  for  humiliating  and  plundering 
[be  church,  as  well  as  a  key  tu  a  higher  spiritual  life:, 
tnm  one  motive  or  the  other,  they  flocked  to  its  stand- 
ird,  njid,  under  leadership  of  their  greatest  reformer, 
John  f^wfci;  organized  a  powerful  church. 

The  reign  of  Sigismund  IT  saw  the  social  upheaval  Sishauiml 
ty  which  the  nobility  finally  placed  the  power  firmly  in  Jlj_  __ 
thpir  own  hands,  and  also  the  height  of  the  Reforma- 
ioa.  By  a  law  known  as  the  •'Execution  "  the  aseem- 
<ly  of  nobles  finally  got  control  of  the  executive  as 
well  as  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government. 
M  the  same  time  they,  with  the  cordial  assiatance  of 
the  king,  bound  the  country  together  in  a  closer  bond 
kaown  as  the  Union  of  Lublin.  Though  Lithuatiin  and  i569 
Prassia  struggled  against  incorporation  with  Poland, 
nlh  were  forced  to  submit  to  a  measure  that  added 
pa*vT  io  the  state  and  opened  to  the  Polish  nobility 
yreat  opportunity  for  political  and  economic  exploita- 
tion of  these  lunds.  Not  only  the  king,  but  the  mag- 
nate and  the  cities  wore  pnt  under  the  heel  of  the 
mling  caste.  This  was  an  evolution  opposite  to  that 
if  most  Hhiropean  states.  In  which  crown  and  bour- 
leoitiie  subduetl  the  ouce  proud  position  of  the  baron- 
ige.  But  even  here  in  Poland  one  sees  the  rising 
uflaenco  of  commerce  and  the  money-power.  In  that 
PoUeh  nobility  was  largely  oomposed  of  small 
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gentry  eager  and  able  to  exploit  the  new  opportanit 
offered   by   capitalism.    In   other  countries   the 
privilegft  of  the  sword  gave  way  to  the  iiew  privilc 
of  gold;  in  Poland  the  sword  itc>elf  turned  golden,! 
least  in  part;  the  blade  kept  its  keen,  steel  edge, 
the  hilt  by  which  it  was  wielded  glittered  yellow. 
Proicstoat-       Unchecked  tiiough  they  were  by  law^s,  the  Prot 
**"  tants  soon  developed  a  weakness  that  finally  proi 

fatal  to  their  canne,  lack  of  organization  and  divis^ 
into  many  mutually  hostile  sects.    The  Anabapl 
of  course  arrived,  preached,  gained  adherents, 
were  suppressed.    Next  earoe  a  large  influx  of 
bemian  Brethren,  expelled  from  their  own  country 
migrating  to  a  Innd  of  freedom,  where  they  soon 
common  cause  with  the  Lutherans.    Calvinists  prol 
gated  the  seeds  of  their  faith  with  much  sac 
Finally  the  Unilarians,  led  by  Lelio  Sozinl,  founc 
home  in  Poland  and  made  many  proselytes,  at  last 
coming  so  powerful  that  Ihey  founded  the  new  ei^^ 
Bacau,  whence  issued  the   facioas   Bacovlan 
cliism.    At  one  time  they  seemed  about  to  obtain 
mastery  of  the  state,  but  the  firm  union  of  the  Trij 
tarian  Protestants  at  Sandomir  checked  them  until 
of  them  were  swept  away  together  by  the  rcsurg^ 
tide  of  Catholicism.    Several  versions  of  the  Bil 
Lutheran,  Socinian,  and  tJathoIio,  were  issued. 

So  powerful  were  the  Evangelicals  that  at  tlie 
of  1555  they  held  services  in  the  face  of  the  Catho 
king,  and  passed  a  law  abolishing  the  jurisdiction 
the  ecclesiastical  courts.  This  measure,  of  course, 
oUowcd.  freedom  of  all  new  sects,  both  those  then  in 
control  of  the  Diet  and  the  as  yet  unfledged  Anti* 
trinitariana.  Nevertheless  a  strong  wish  was  ex- 
prcs.scd  for  a  national,  Protestant  church,  and  had 
Sigismuud  had  the  advantages,  as  he  bad  the  matri' 
monial  diffioulUes,  of  Henry  VIII,  he  might  have  es- 
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ibUfihcd  sncb  a  body.  Bat  he  never  quite  dared  to 
ike  the  step,  dreading  the  hostilitr  of  Catholic  ncigh- 
ors.  Singularly  enough  tht^  chnmpionRliip  of  the 
lathoUc  cause  was  undertaken  by  Greek-CatboHc  Mus- 
pvy,  whose  Czar,  Ivan,  represented  his  war  against  ^*** 
*oland  as  a  crueade  against  the  new  iconoclasts.  Uu- 
Me  to  act  with  power,  Sig^smnnd  caltivated  such 
icauB  of  combating  Protestantism  as  were  ready  to 
is  hand.  His  most  trenchant  weapon  was  the  Order 
if  Jestiits,  who  were  invited  to  come  in  and  establish 
ebools.  Moreover,  the  excellence  of  their  colleges  in 
Dreign  lauds  induced  many  of  the  nobility  to  send 
R>ir  sons  to  be  educated  under  them,  and  thus  were 
reparcd  tbo  seeds  of  the  Counter-Reformation. 

Tho  dentb  of  Sigismund  without  an  heir  left  Poland 

or  a  time  masterless.    During  the  interregnum  the 

Met  pflAsed  the  Compact  of  Warsaw  by  which  abso- 

Blfi  religious  liberty  was  granted  to  all  sects — "T)i8- 

rid^ntcs  de  Kcligione" — without  exception.    But,  lib-  ^f^ 

ml  though  the  law  was,  it  was  vitiated  in  practice  by 

Ihe  right  retained  by  every  master  of  punishing  his 

cerfs  for  religious  as  well  as  for  secular  caoBes.    Xhoa- 

Hvafi  Uiat  the  lower  "^^'ifipfl  \ifm  Tna?^^H  *'"^™^''"*- 

fittant  pillar  to  Catholic  post  aud  back  without  agalu 

<ianag  to  rebel  or  to  express  any  ciioic«  in  the  matter. 

The  election  of  Henry  of  Valois,  a  younger  sou  of  ^*™[t 
Calluirine  de'  Medici,  was  made  conditional  on  the  1573 
■cceptance  of  a  number  of  articles,  including  the  main- 
Uiuuicc    of    religious    liberty.     The    prince    noce<leJ, 
iftii  wme  reservations,  and  was  crowned  on  February 
1,  1574.    Four  months  later  he  heard  of  the  death 

Us  brother,  Charles  IX,  making  him  king  of  Fmuce. 
ntbout  daring  to  ask  leave  of  absence,  he  absconded 
1  Poland  on  June  18,  thereby  abandoning  a  throne 
'iich  was  promptly  declared  vacant. 
The  new  election  presented  great  difficnlties,  and 
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almost  led  to  civil  war.  While  the  Senate  declare 
the  Hapsburg  Ma^cimilian  TI,  the  Diet  chose  St( 
Bathon,',  prince  of  Transylvania.  Only  the 
pected  death  of  Maximilian  prevented  an  armed  c 
Usion  between  the  two.  Bathory,  now  in  possessi 
forced  his  recognition  by  all  parties  and  led  the  ■ 
of  his  adoption  into  a  period  of  highly  sueccssfnP 
plomacy  and  of  victorious  war  against  Muscovy.  I 
religious  policy  wae  one  of  pacification,  conoiliil 
and  of  supporting  inconspicuously  the  Jesuit  founi 
tiona  at  Wilna,  Poaen,  Cracow,  and  ttiga.  But  the  i 
fmits  of  their  propaganda,  resulting  in  the  compl 
reconversion  of  Poland  to  Catholicism  were  not  reaj 
until  the  reign  of  his  sucoessor,  Sigismund  III,  a 
of  Sweden. 

Bohemia,  a  Slav  kingdom  long  nnited  faistoi 
and  dynastically  with  the  Empire,  aa  the  home  of 
welcomed  the  Reformation  warmly,  the  Brethren 
ing  first  to  Luther  and  then  to  Calvin.  After  varit 
efforts  to  suppress  and  banish  tliem  had  failed  of  loi 
success,  tho  Compact  of  1567  granted  toleration  (d 
three  principal  churches.  As  in  Poland,  the  JeJI 
•won  back  the  whole  land  in  the  next  generation,  60  ] 
in  1910  there  were  in  Bohemia  6,500,000  Catholi< 
only  175,000  Protestants. 

llungan,'  was  so  badly  broken  by  the  Turks  a1 
battle  of  ilohiics  that  she  was  able  to  play  but  lit 
part  in  the  development  of  Western  civilization.  L 
her  more  powerful  ri\Til,  she  was  also  distracted 
internal  dig.'iention.  After  the  death  of  her  Ki 
Lewis  at  Mohacs  there  were  two  candidates  for  1 
throne,  Ferdinand  the  Emperor's  brother  and  Jc 
Zapolya,  "woiwod"  or  prince  of  Transylvania.  Pi 
cstantisra  had  a  considerable  hold  on  the  nobles,  w 
after  the  shuttering  of  the  national  power,  divii 
a  portion  of  the  goods  of  the  church  betwee 
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*  Umtariau  movement  was  alao  strong  for  a  lime, 
id  tho  diviaion  this  caused  proved  almoat  fatal  to  tho 
tformation,  for  tlip  greater  part  of  tiie  kingtlora  was 
nnback  to  Catholicism  under  the  Jesuits' leadership.  iS76-wi2 
1 1910  thore  were  about  8,600,000  Catholics  in  Hun- 
iry  and  about  3,200,000  Protestants. 

Transylvania,  though  a  dependency  of  (ho  Turks,  Tran^i- 
us  allowed  to  keep  the  Christian  religion.  The  Sason  **"' 
nlonlHta  iu  this  state  welcomed  the  Reformation, 
ormuUy  recognizing  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  a 
jnod  of  1072.  Here  also  the  Unitarians  attained 
beir  ^eatest  strength,  being  reemited  partly  from 
boBc  expelled  from  Poland.  They  drew  their  luepira- 
■m  not  merely  from  Soztni,  but  from  n  variety  of 
Bcea,    for   the   doctrine   appeared   simultaneously^ 

DiQDg   certnia   Anabaptist    and    Spiritualist    sects. 

'oleralion  was  granted  them  on  the  same  terms  aa 
Kher  Christians.  The  name  ' '  Cnitarian ' '  first  appears 
bi  decree  of  the  Transylvania  Diet  of  the  year  1600. 
ftppreoiable  body  of  this  persuasion  still  remains 
the  country,  together  with  a  number  of  Luthcnuis, 
Uviniitttt,  and  Ronianists,  but  the  large  majority  of 
be  people  belong  to  two  Greek  Catholic  churches. 
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SWITZERLAND 

§  1.   ZWINGU 

Amid  the  snow-clad  Alps  and  azure  lakes  of  SwitMi 
land  tliere  grew  up  a  race  of  Germans  which,  thoog 
stiU  nominally  a  part  of  the  Empire,  had,  at  the  perio 
now  considered,  long  gx)ne  on  its  own  distinct  pati 
development.  Politically,  the  Confederacy  arose  i 
popular  revolt  against  the  llonse  of  Austria, 
fpderal  union  of  the  three  forest  cantons  of  U! 
Schwyz,  and  Untorwalden,  first  entered  into  iti  ISS 
and  made  permanent  in  1315,  was  strengthened  by  tli 
admismon  of  Lucerne  (1332),  Zag  (1352),  Gljin 
(1351)  and  of  the  Tmperitil  Cities  of  Zurieh  (]351)at 
Rome  (1353).  By  tbo  admission  of  FreJharg  M 
Solothum  (14fil),  Basle  (1501),  Schaffhanson  (1001 
and  AppouzoU  (1D13)  the  Confederacy  reached 
number  of  thirteen  cantons  at  which  it  remained 
many  years.  By  this  time  it  was  recognized  as  a  p. 
tically  independent  state,  courted  by  the  great  po4 
of  Europe.  Allied  to  this  German  Confederacy  » 
two  Roman cc-spenkin^  states  of  a  similar  nature, 
Confederacies  of  the  V'aluis  and  of  Uie  Orisons. 

Tlio  Swiss  were  then  the  one  free  people  of  Eur( 
Republican  government  by  popular  magistrates 
vailed  in  all  the  cantons.  Liberty  was  not  quite  de 
cratic,  for  the  cantons  ruled  several  subject  provin 
and  in  tlic  cities  a  somewhat  aristocratic  elccto: 
held  power;  nevertheless  there  was  no  state  in  Eui 
approaching  the  Swiss  in  self-goveniment.  Tho 
they  wore  gcucrally  accounted  the  best  soldiers  <it 
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their  military  valor  did  not  redonnd  to  their  own 
tage,  for  the  hardy  peasantrj*  yielded  to  the  noU- 
dtations  of  the  great  powers  around  Ihoin  to  enter 
Uto  foreign,  mercenary  Berviec.  The  influential  men, 
epecially  the  priests,  took  pensions  from  the  pope 
Of  from  France  or  from  other  princes,  in  return  for 
Uieir  labors  in  rooruitiiiiar.  The  syfitem  was  a  bad  one 
for  Loth  sides.  Swiss  politics  were  corrupted  niid  the 
iJud  drained  of  its  strongest  men ;  whereas  the  princes 

C"  0  hired  the  mercenaries  often  found  to  their  cost 
t  sach  iioldierB  were  not  only  the  most  formidable  to 
T  enemies  but  also  the  most  troublesome  to  them- 
alwayii  on  Uio  point  of  mutiny  for  more  pay  and 
,cr.  The  Swiss  were  hc^iiiniiig  to  see  the  evils  of 
stem,  and  prohibited  the  taking  of  pensions  iu 
503,  though  this  law  remained  largely  a  dead  letter,  ^jj""*" 
reputation  of  the  mountaineers  suffered  a  blow  in  uis 
r  defeat  by  the  Froncli  at  Miirignano,  followed  by  n 
treaty  *-ilh  France,  intended  by  that  power  to  make 
Bvitxerlaud  a  permanent  dependency  in  retam  for  a 
ammal  subsidy  payable  to  each  of  the  thirteen 
one  and  to  the  Ciriaons  and  Valais  as  well.  The 
eoantry  suffered  from  faction.  The  rural  or  ''Forest'* 
fUs  were  jealous  of  the  cities,  and  the  latter,  espe- 
Benie,  the  strongest,  pursued  selfish  policies  of 
iduul  aggrandizement  at  Ihc  expense  of  their  con- 

,tfB. 

everywhere  else,  tho  citiea  were  the  centers  of 
re  and  of  sooiJiI  movements.  Baslu  was  fiiinous 
,l«  univerKity  nnd  for  the  great  printing  house  of 
Here  Albert  Diirer  had  stayed  for  a  while 
iTl^  his  wandering  years.  Here  Sebastian  Brant 
studied  and  had  written  his  famous  satire.  Here 
great  Krasmus  hud  come  to  publish  his  Now  Tcsta- 
t 
at  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland  was  only  in  1521-9 
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part  a  child  of  hnmauism.  Natiotmlism  played  its 
in  Iho  revolt  from  U^mc,  memorio«  of  councils  lingi 
nt  Coiistnnec  HiifJ  Haalo,  and  the  desire  for  a  pure 
ligion  made  its(-lf  felt  aujoug  the  more  earnest.  3 
zerlaod  bad  at  least  one  ^cat  shrine,  that  of  Ki 
deln;  to  her  Virgin  many  pilgrims  came  yoarlj 
hopes  of  the  plenary  iudulsence,  expressly  promi 
forgiveness  of  both  guilt  and  penalty  of  sin.    B 

H    was  the  theater  of  one  of  tbc  most  reverberating 
dais  enacted  by  the  contemporary  church.    A  pasa 
ately  contested  theoIogLcal  issue  of  the  day  was  wha 

J        the  Virgin  had  been  immaculately  conceived. 

H  was  denied  by  the  Dominicans  and  asserted  by 
Franciscans.  Some  of  the  Doiniuicans  of  the  fr 
at  Berne  thought  that  the  beat  way  to  settle  the  a 

^  was  to  have  a  direct  revelation.  For  their  fraudn 
purposes  they  conspired  with  John  Jctzer,  a 
brother  admitted  in  1505,  who  died  after  1 
Whether  as  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  others,  or  as  an 
poster,  Jotzer  produced  a  series  of  bogus  appariti 
bringing  the  Virgin  on  the  stage  and  making  her 
details  of  her  conception  aufficientlj*  gross  to  , 
that  it  took  place  in  the  ordinary,  and  not  in  thft 
macnlatc,  manner.  When  the  fraud  was  at  last 
covered  by  the  authorities,  four  of  the  Bomiiiii 
involved  were  burnt  at  the  stake. 

H       But  the  vague  forces  of  discontent  might  never  I 

H    crystalli7.ed  into  a  definite  movement  save  for 

"  leadership  of  Ulridi  Zwingli.  He  was  bom,  Jani 
1,  1484,  ou  the  Toggenhurg,  amidst  the  loft>'  mi 

I  tains,  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  be* 
from  the  first.  As  he  wandered  in  the  wild  passf 
noticed  how  the  marmots  set  a  sentry  to  warn  the 
danger,  and  how  the  squirrel  crossed  the  strean 
a  chip.  When  he  returned  to  the  home  of  his  fa 
a  local  magistrate  in  easy  circumstances,  he  h 
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ttimng  talcB  of  Swiss  freedoni  and  Swiss  valor  that 
planted  in  his  eoul  a  deep  love  of  his  nativ*  land.  Thd 
nli^on  he  learned  was  pood  Catholic;  and  the  ele- 
meat  of  popular  superstition  in  it  was  far  Icsa  weird 
aid  terrible  than  in  Northern  GermaDy.  lie  remem- 
bered one  little  tale  told  him  hy  his  grandmother,  how 
tW  Lord  Ood  and  Peter  slept  together  in  the  same 
Wd,  and  were  wakened  each  morning  by  the  house- 
keeper  coming  in  and  pnlling  the  hair  of  the  outside 

UUL 

Edncation  began  early  under  the  tnition  of  an  uncle, 
tke  parish  priest.  At  ten  Ulrich  was  sent  to  Basle 
tofitudy.  Here  he  progressed  well,  becoming  the  head 
fdiolsr.  and  here  he  developed  a  love  of  music  and  con- 
odenblc  ekill  in  it.  Later  he  went  to  school  at  Berne, 
where  he  attracted  the  attention  of  some  friars  who 
Irifd  to  guide  him  into  their  cloister,  an  effort  appar- 
entlj'  fmatrated  by  his  father.  In  the  autumn  of 
1498  he  matriculntvd  at  Vicima.  For  some  unknown 
ttiwe  ho  was  suspended  soon  afterwards,  but  was 
Kadmltted  in  the  spring  of  1500.  Two  years  later 
he  vent  to  Basle,  where  he  completed  his  studies  by  iso6 
_  uking  the  master's  degree.  While  here  he  taught 
^^lool  for  a  while.  Theology  apparently  interested 
Wm  little;  his  passion  was  for  the  humnnitlea,  and  his 
id')!  wus  KraMiiu.s.  Only  in  1513  did  he  bcgiu  to  learu 
Onwk. 

It,  at  twenty-two,  boforo  he  had  reached  the  canon- 
ical afnc  Zwlogli  took  orders,  and  became  parish  priest 
81  filanis,  it  was  less  because  of  any  deep  religious 
interest  than  because  he  found  in  the  clerical  calling 
tlw  boHt  opportunity  to  cultivate  his  taste  for  letters. 
He  was  hirlped  Bnaucially  by  a  papal  pension  of  fifty 
gulden  per  annum.     Ills  first  published  work  was  a 
fable.    Tbc  lion,  the  leopard,  and  the  fox  (the  Em-  ISIO 
peror,  France,  and  Venice)  try  to  drive  the  ox  (Swlt- 
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zerland)  ont  of  his  pasture,  bat  are  frustrated  by 
herd.sman  {tlie  pope).  The  same  tendencies — p( 
pntriotio,  and  political— are  shown  in  his  second  1 
an  account  of  the  relations  between  the  Swiss 
PrencJi,  and  in  The  Labyrinik,  an  allegorical  p 
The  various  nations  appear  again  as  animals,  bui 
hero,  Theseus,  is  a  patriot  guided  by  the  Aril 
thread  of  reason,  while  he  Is  vanquishing  the  i 
sters  of  sin,  shame,  and  vice.  Zwingli's  natural  ii 
est  in  politics  was  nourished  by  his  experiences  as 
chaplain  of  the  Swiss  forces  at  the  battles  of  Ko 
and  Marignano. 

"Was  ho  already  n  Rcformerf  Kot  in  the  later  s 
of  the  word,  but  he  was  a  disciple  of  Erasmus.  Ci 
wrote  to  BuUinger  in  1536 :  '  *  While  Lnther  was  ii 
hermitage  and  had  not  yet  emerged  into  the  1 
Zwingli  and  I  took  counsel  how  to  cast  down  the  i 
For  then  onr  judgment  was  maturing  under  the  I 
ence  of  Erasmus's  society  and  by  reading  good 
thors."  Though  Capito  ovGr-estimatcd  the  oppos 
of  the  young  Swiss  to  the  papacy,  he  was  right  in  < 
respects.  Zwingli's  enthusiasm  for  the  prince  o] 
manista,  perfectly  evident  in  his  notes  on  St.  1 
stimulated  him  to  visit  the  older  scholar  at  Bas 
the  spring  of  15T6.  Their  correspondence  bega 
the  snmo  time.  Is  it  not  notable  that  in  The  Labift 
the  thread  of  Ariadne  is  not  religion,  bat  tea 
His  religious  ideal,  as  shown  by  his  notes  on  St.  1 
was  at  this  time  the  Erasmian  one  of  an  ethical 
dogmatic  faith.  He  interpreted  the  Apostle  by 
Sermon  on  the  Moimt  and  by  Plato.  He  was  a1 
good  Catholic,  without  a  thought  of  breaking  I 
from  the  church. 

From  Olums  Zwingli  was  called  to  Einaiedeln,  ■<n 
he  remained  for  two  years.  Here  he  saw  the  8\ 
etitious  absurdities  mocked  hj  Erasmua.    Hero, 
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he  first  came  into  contact  with  imlalgcnccs,  sold 
throughout  Swit2Grlaii<3  by  Bernard  Samson,  a  Milan- 
He  Pnuiciscan.  Zwingli  did  not  attack  tbom  with  the 
intpaf^sioucd  zcftl  of  Luther,  but  ridiculed  them  as  "a 
oiuwdy."  His  position  did  not  alienate  him  from  the  Sepicmbcr ' 
laiwl  autliorities,  for  he  applied  for,  and  received,  * 
y^  appointment  of  papal  acolyte.  How  little  »eriou» 
^pt  bis  life  at  this  time  may  bo  seen  from  the  fact 
Ufit  he  openly  confessed  that  he  wai)  living  in  nn> 
chastity  and  orcu  joked  alwut  it. 

Notwithstanding  hia  peccadillos,  as  he  evidently  re- 
e&nlcd  tbcm,  high  hopes  were  conceived  of  his  abili- 
ties and  independence  of  character.  When  a  priest 
nu  wanted  at  Zurich,  Zwingli  applied  for  the  posi-  J»ou«ryl. 
tion  and,  after  strenuous  canvassing,  succeeded  in  get* 
ting  it. 

Soon  after  this  came  the  turning-point  in  Zwingli 's 

life,  making  of  tlie  ratlier  worldly  young  man  an 

umest    apotitle.    Two    can»cH    contributed    to    this. 

Tlic  fir»t  was  the  plague.    Zn-ingli  was  taken  sick  in 

September  and  remained  in  a  critical  condition  for 

many  months.    As  is  so  often  the  ca»e,  saffering  and 

the  fear  of  death  made  the  claims  of  the  other  world 

so  terribly  real  to  him  that,  for  the  first  time,  he  cried 

BntA  God  frum  the  depths,  and  consecrated  hie  life  to 

Btrricc  of  his  Saviour. 

The  second  iriftaenco  that  decided  and   deepened  ^" 

Uhdngli's  life  was  that  of  Ijuther.    He  first  mentimis 

Hb  in  IbVJ,  and  from  that  time  forth,  often.    All  his 

works  and  all  his  acta  tbereafler  show  the  impress  of 

the  Wittenberg  professor.    Though  Zwingli  himself 

itsnlily  asserted  that  he  preached  the  gospel  before 

he  heard  of  Luther,  and  that  he  learned  bis  whole  doo- 

Uine  direct  from  the  Bible,  he  deceived  himself,  as 

y  men  do,  in  over-estimating  his  own  originality. 

truly  able  to  say  that  ho  had  formulated  some 
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of  his  idcaSf  in  dependence  on  Erasmus,  before  1» 
heanl  of  the  Saxon ;  and  ho  still  retained  his  capacity 
for  private  jiidgnient  afterwards.  Hii  never  followed 
aay  nmu  slavishly,  and  in  some  respects  he  was  mon 
radical  than  Luther;  nevertheless  it  is  irae  that  he 
was  deeply  indebted  to  the  groat  Gorman. 

Significantly  j»nough,  the  first  real  conflict  broke  oat 
at  Zurich  early  in  1&21>.  ZwingU  preached  against 
fasting  and  monnstictam,  and  put  fom-ard  the  thesis 
that  the  gospel  alone  ahould  be  the  rule  of  faith  and 
practice.  Ha-succeeded  in  carrying  through  a  prao- 
tical  reform  of  the  cathedral  chapter,lbut  was  obliged 
to  compromise  on  fasting.  Sppii  afterwnrds  Zuridi 
renounced  obedience  to  the  bishop.  The  Forest  Can- 
tons, already  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  the  citiM, 
endeavored  to  intervene,  but  were  warned  by  Zwingli 
not  to  appeal  to  war,  as  it  was  an  unchristian  thing. 
Opposition  only  drove  his  reforming  zeal  to  further 
efforts. 

In  the  spring  of  1522  Zwingli  formed  with  Annal 
Reiidiard  Meyer  a  union,  which  he  kept  secret  for  two] 
years,  when  he  married  her  in  church.    In  the  mar- 
riage itself,  though  it  was  by  no  moans  unhappy,  thenj 
was  something  lacking  of  tine  feeling  and  of  perff 
love. 

As  the  reform  progre^fd,  the  need  of  clarificatiottj 
was  felt.    This  was  brought  about  by  the  favorit* 
method  of  that  day,jLilisputation.    The  Catholics  tri< 
in  vain  to  prevent  it,  andjt,waa  actually  held  in  Jan-^ 
nnry,  1523,  on  G7  theses  drawn  up  by  Zwingli.    Hei 
as  80  often,  it  was  found  that  the  battle  wa.s  half  woi 
when  the  innovators  were  heard.    They  themselves^ 
attributed  this  to  the  excellence  of  their  cause;  but, 
without  disparaging  that,  it  must  be  said  that,  as  the 
psychology  of  advertising  has  shown,  any  thesis  pre- 
sented with  sufficient  force  to  catch  the  public  car. 
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to  wir  a  certain  number  of  adherents.  The  Towa 
Rfnncil  of  Zurich  ordered  the  abolition  of  images  and 
of  tho  mnss.  The  opposition  of  the  cathedral  chapter 
eoQ&iderably  delayed  the  realization  of  this  pro- 
I  gnun.  In  Decomber  the  Council  was  obliged  to  con- 
cede further  discosaion.  It  was  not  until  Wednes- 
tlty,  April  12,  1525,  that  mast<  was  said  for  the  last 
time  in  Zaricfa.  Ha  place  was  immediately  taken,  the 
next  da>\  Mnundy  Thursday,  by  a  simple  communion 
irrrice.  At  the  same  time  the  last  of  the  convents  were 
tupftrcssed,  or  put  in  n  condition  assuring  their  event- 
ual extinction.  Other  reforms  inelndc<|  tJio  abolition 
of  processions,  of  confirmation  and  of  extreme  unction. 
Wilh  homely  caution,  a  lar^  number  of  simple  souls 
hud  tliia  administered  to  them  just  before  the  time 
I  iQotted  for  its  last  celebration,  ^rgans  were  taken 
out  of  the  churches,  and  regular  lectures  on  tho  Bible 
given. 

Alarmed  by  these  innovations  the  five  original  can- 
tons,— Unterwalden,  Uri,  Schwyz,  Lucerne  and  Zug, — 
ftirmed  a  league  in  1524  to  suppress  the  "Hussite, 
Latfacran,  and.  Zwinglian  heresies."    For  a  time  it 
looked  like  war.    Zwingli  and  his  advisers  drew  up  a 
FHiiarkubly  thorough  plan  of  campaign,  including  a 
afrthod  of  securing  allies,  many  military  dctnits,  and 
u  ample   pnmsion  for  prayer  for  victory.    War, 
iowcver,  was  averted  by  the  mediation  of  Beme  as  a 
friend  of  Zurich,  and  the  complete  religious  autonomy 
of  each  canton  was  guaranteed. 

(The  Swiss  Reformation  had  to  run  the  same  course 
I  ration  from  the  humanists  "and  radicals,  and  of 
Mu.'iBi.  as  did  the  German  movement.  Though  Eras- 
Ife^as  a  little  closer  to  the  Swiss  than  he  had  been 
to  tbo  8nxon  Reformers,  he  was  alienated  by  the  out- 
rageous taunts  of  some  of  lliem  and  by  the  equally  un- 
varrftntcd  attempts  of  others  to  show  that  he  agreed 
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tktn.    '*Ther  falsely  call  themsplves  Gvangi?l 
'  b«  opined,  **for  they  seek  only  two  things: 
iry  »nd  «  wife." 

Ttot  come  the  break  with  Luther,  of  which 
IT  has  already  been  told.  The  division  was  cana 
NthiT  by  jpalmisy,  nor  by  the  one  doctrine — that 
real  prcscnce—on  whicli  it  was  nominally  fouj 
Tlipro  was  in  reality  a  wide  difference  between 
two  tyiws  of  lliought.  Tlio  Saxon  was  both  a  mystic' 
miui  n  schoolman;  to  hiro  rolifrion  was  all  in  nil  ond 
No^iu  a  large  part  of  religion.  Zwingll  approached 
the  problem  of  salvation  from  a  lose  personal,  cer 
tainly  from  n  leas  agonized,  and  from  a  more  legal, 
liberal,  empiric  standpoint.  He  felt  for  liberty  and 
for  tlie  value  of  common  action  in  the  stale.  ]  Ue  JH' 
terpretod  the  Bible  by  reason;  Lnther  placed  hia  rea- 
)u  under  the  tuition  of  the  Bible  in  its  apparent  mcan- 

Next  came  the  turn  of  the  Anabnptiats — those 
Bolshevik]  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Their  first  leaders 
appearpd  at  Zurich  and  were  for  a  whih'  l>osoni  friends 
of  Zwiii;;Ii.  Bnt  a  parting  of  the  ways  was  iuevitablv, 
for  the  humanist  could  have  little  sympathy  with  an 
nncul1«re<l  and  ignorant  group — such  they  were,  in 
Bpite  of  the  fact  tlint  a  few  leaders  were  university 
graduates — and  the  statesman  could  not  admit  in  his 
categories  -a  purpose  that  was  sectarian  as  against 
the  st-ate  church,  and  democratic  as  against  the  exist- 
ing aristocracy. 

His  first  work  against  them  shows  how  he  was  torn 
between  his  desire  to  make  the  Bible  his  only  guide 
and  the  necessity  of  compromising  with  the  pre^'ailiiig 
polity.  As  he  was  unable  to  condemn  his  oppoticuts 
on  any  consistent  grounds  he  was  obliged  to  prefer 
against  thcra  two  charges  that  were  false,  though 
probably  believed  true  by  himself.    As  they  were 
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netics  in  eomo  particiilnrR  he  brandoci  tliom  as  mon- 
lUo;  for  their  social  program  he  called  Ibcm  sodi- 

000. 

Xhc  snppression  of  the  Peasants*  Revolt  had  the 
BTeefc-iti  Switzfrloud,  as  elsewhere,  of  causing  the  poor 
ltd  oppressed  to  lose  heart,  and  of  alienating  them 
■om  the  cause  of  the  official  Prntestant  ehurcli08.  A 
isputniioii  with  the  Anabaptist  leaders  wag  held  at  J^"^'?'**' 
oneh;  Ihoy  were  declared  refuted,  aud  the  coimcil 

ran  order  for  all  unbaptizod  children  to  be 
lied  wltriiii  a  wc-ek.  The  headers  were  arrested 
id  tried;  ZwingU  beariug  testimony  that  they  advo- 
ited  eommunisni,  which  he  considered  wrong  as  the 
lible'a  injunction  not  to  gtoal  implied  the  right  of 
rivate  property.  The  Anabaptists  denied  that  they 
Me  oommnitists,  but  the  leaders  were  bound  over  to 
wp  the  peace,  some  were  fined  and  others  banished. 
15  persecuting  measures  almost  always  increase  in 
erority,  it  was  not  long  before  the  death  penalty  was 
enonaced  against  the  soctartes,  and  actually  applied, 
a  a  polemio  against  the  new  sect  entitled  In  Cala-  Jo^y-'M? 

»"  tamm  Strophas  Elcnchus,  Zwingli'a  only  argu- 
9  a  criticism  of  some  inconsistencies  in  the  Ana- 
vtpn^ts*  biblicism;  liis  final  appeal  is  to  force.  His 
;rife  with  them  yras  harder  than  hi8  battle  with  Home. 
;  Btems  that  the  reformer  fears  no  one  so  niucli  as 
izn  who  carries  the  reformer's  own  principles  to 
Dfilh-H  that  th'»  nri^anator  disapproves.  Zwinj;li  saw 
tlie  fearless  fanatics  men  prepared  to  act  in  political 
id  social  matters  as  he  had  done  in  ecclesiastical  af- 
irs;  he  dreaded  anarchy  or,  at  least,  subvcrsiou  of 
e  polity  he  preferred,  and,  like  all  the  other  men  of 
I  ago,  he  branded  hercBV  as  rebellion  and  punished 
as  crime. 

By  \hit^  time  Zurich  had  become  a  theocracy  of  the  Tbeocncr 
De  tyrannical  type  as  that  later  made  famous  by 
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Geneva,  j^gdu^^i-iook  Iho  ijosition  of  aii  Old  Test 
raent  prophet,  subordinating  state  to  church.  At  fix 
be  had  ap:recd  with  tho  AimhnptistH  in  ecpnrnlii 
(iheorctically)  church  and  state.  QutJut  soon  came 
believe  that,  though  true  Cbristiatis  might  need 
government^  it  was  npcessary  to  control  the  wi( 
and  for  this  purpose  he  favored  an  ariKtocralic  poUt 
All  matters  of  morals  were  strictly  regulated,  sevi 
lawK  being  passed  against  tavenis  and  gamblinjr< 
inlmbUants  were  forced  to  attend  church.  After 
suppression  of  the  {,'athoUcs  and  the  radicals,  the 
developed  two  parlies  just  as  later  in  Geneva, 
Evangelical  and  the  Indifferent,  the  policy  of  the  latt 
being  one  of  more  froc<iom,  or  laxity,  in  diffciplii 
and  iugeneral  a  preference  of  poUljcal  to  rcligioil 
cnds.-^"***^--**^*-*    ^"■■""■^* 

The  Reformation  had  now  established  itself  in  ot 
cities  of  German  Switzerland.     Oeoolampndins  coc 
to  Baste  as  the  bearer  of  Evangelieal  ideas,  won  sa^ 
success  that  soon  the  bishop  was  deprived  of  ant 
ity,  two  disputations  with  the  Catholics  were  held,  at 
the  monasteries  abolished.    Oecolampadius,  after  U\ 
ing  counsel  with  Zwingli  on  the  lieat  means  of  ai 
pressing  Catholic  worship,  branded  the  mass  as  an 
worse  than  theft,  harlotry,  adnltory,  treason,  and  mi 
der,  callwl  a  meeting  of  the  to\"rn  council,  and  request^ 
them  to  decree  the  abolition  of  Catholic  worf 
Though  they  replied  thnt  every  man  should  be  free 
exercise  what  religion  he  Uked,  on  Good  Friday,  155 
the  Protestants  removed  the  images  from  Oecolaraj 
dius^s  charch,  and  grumbled  because  their  cnei 
wore  yet  tolerated.    Liberty  of  conscience  was  oi 
assured  by  the  fairly  equal  division  of  the  membersl 
of  tlie  tOTivn  council.    On  December  23,  1528,  two  hi 
drcd   citizens   assembled   and   presented   a   potiti< 
drawn  up  by  Oecolampadlus,  for  the  suppression 
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i«  nuus.     On  Jannnry  6,  1529,  under  pressure  from 

le  ambassailors  ot  Bcme  and  Zurich,  the  town  conn- 
al  of  Baitio  dpcreod  that  all  pastors  should  preach 

nly  tho  Word  of  God,  aiul  asked  them  to  assemble  for 
iu^tniction  ofa  this  point.  The  compromise  suited  no 
w»  and  on  l-Vbruary  8  the  long-  prepared  revolution 

irokt'  out.  Under  pretence  that  the  Catholics  had 
iIifi«)hcyod  the  last  decree,  a  F*roteatant  mob  sur- 
ronnded  the  town  hall,  planted  cannon,  and  forced  the 
MQiicil  to  t'xpL'l  the  twelve  Catholic  members,  mean- 
xliile  dostmying  church  pictures  and  statues.  *'lt 
was  indeed  a  spectacle  so  sad  to  the  eupcratitious, " 
Owolampadius  wrote  to  Capito,  "that  they  had  to 
vtep  blood.  .  .  .  We  raged  against  the  idols,  and  the 
suus  died  of  sorrow, '  • 

A  Momowhat  similar  development  took  place  in 
Berne.  St,  Ooll,  SchaflTlmuseu,  and  Glams.  The  favor- 
Itp  instnmicnt  for  arousing  popular  interest  and  sup- 

Ktrt  wari  the  disputation.  Such  an  one  was  held  at 
Bidou  in  May  and  June,  1526.  Zwiuglt  declined  to 
hAp  part  in  this  and  the  Catholics  claimed  the  victory. 
Tiat,  however,  did  Ihera  rather  liami  than  good,  for 

be  pulilie  fell  that  the  cards  had  been  stacked.  A  sim- 
ilar debute  at  Bcme  in  1538  tamed  that  city  completely 
to  lie  Roformation.  A  synod  of  the  Swiss  Evangelical 
(torches  was  formed  in  1527.    This  made  for  uni- 

unnity.    The  publication  of  the  Bible  in  a  translation 

7  Leo  Jod  and  others,  witli  prefaces  by  Zwingii, 

towfd  a  help  to  the  Evangelical  cause.    This  trans- 

itiui  voB  the  only  one  to  compete  at  all  successfully 

tlth  Lather's. 

Zh*- growing  strength  of  Uie  Protestant  cantons  en- 

I  them  to  carrj'  the  reform  by  force  in  all 

i:i  whicli  a  majority  was  in  favor  of  it     Zwiu- 

't  far-rouching   plans   iucluded   an   alliance   wTtE 
and  with  Francis  I  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
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two  most  important  theological  worits.  True  and  Fc 
Religion  aud  An  Exposition  of  tite  Christian  Fait 
Thci^tholic  cantons  replied  by  mnkiog  a  league  wil 
Au.slriu.    WjLL seemed  imminent  aud  Zmngli  was 
heartily  in  faror  of  it  that  he  threatened  rci^ignatic 
if  Zurich  did  not  declare  war.     This  was  accardinj; 
done  on  June  8.    Thirty  thousand  Protestant  soldioj 
marched  against  the  Catholio  cantons,  which,  wiUic 
the  exi>ected  aid  from  Austria,  were  aMe  to  put  oi 
nine  thousand  men  into  the  field.     Seeiiig.  thenisclv^ 
hoijflcsaly  outnmiibered,  the  Catholics  prudently  nej 
tiated  a  peace  without  risking  a  battle.    The  terroe 
this  flrst  Peaoo  of  Cnppel  foi-^^d  th**  fat''"''"?  *" 
noi^pc  tbf*  flUiftTirp  "nth  Anntria,  nn'jjn""""^  *^''- 

ionty-oi  ritiy^TiR  in  t>noh  f^^ptnn  tn  i\t>oltU  th^  mlipj 

they  wooy. follow.    Toleration  for^rotestants 
provided  for  in  Catholic  cantons,  though  toleration 
the  old  religion  was  dented  in  the  Evangelical  cantoi 
■This  peace  marked  the  height  of  Zwiogli'B  pow< 
He  continued  to  negotiate  on  equal  terms  with  Lutht 
and  he  sent  missionaries  into  Geneva  to  win  it  to 
cause  and  to  the  Confederacy.    The  Catholic  cantoi 
Btimg  to  the  quick,  again  sought  aid  from  Austria 
raised  another  and  better  army.    ZwingU  heard  of 
and  advocated  u  ewift  blow  to  prevent  it — the  "< 
fensive  defence. "    Bemc  refused  to  join  Zurich  iu 
flggresaion,  but  agrcwl  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
(.'atltolics  by  proclaiming  a  blockade  of  their  frontiel 
An  army  was  prepared  by  the  Forest  Cantons, 
IJerno,  whose  entirely  selfish  policy  was  more  di» 
trous  to  the  Evnugelical  eaURe  than  wns  the  bustilil 
of  the  league,  sliJl  refused  to  engage  in  war.    Zaric 
was  therefore  obliged  to  meet  it  alone.    An  army 
only  two  thurisnnd   Zurichers  marched  out,   acooi 
pnnied  by  Zwingli  as  field  chaplain.    EightJ^usai 
Catliolic  troops  attacked,  utterly  defeated  them, 


ibalant,  whs  erme4,:wad, 
L-pn  the  -field.    Later  he  was  rci^Qgiiiaod^y  etwmics, 
I,  and  hiaj)otbf-bu  rued  as  that  of  a  heretic. 

»  defeat  was  a  tlisaHtor  to  Protestant  Switzer- 
irt  «o  much  on  account  of  the  terms  of  peace, 
woro  modprato,  as  because  of  the  Iosr  of  pres- 
^  and  above  all  of  the  ^cat  leader.  His  spirit, 
Irever,  coutimied  to  inspire  his  followers,  nfldJjvcd 
"  '  led  Church.  Indeed  it  had  been  said, 
g:h  with  exne^erntion,  that  Calrin  only  pave  his 
no  to  the  church  founded  by  Zwinjrli,  just  as  Amer- 
B  gave  his  name  to  the  continent  discovered  by  Co- 
ibns.  tUESiiy  respects  Zwingli  was  the  most  lib- 
1  of  tiio  Reformers.  In  bis  last  work  he  expressed 
belief  that  in  heaven  would  be  saved  not  only 
an£  and  the  worthies  of  the  Old  Testament  but 
■'Hercules,  Theseus,  Socrates,  Aristides,  An- 
ne, Numa,  CamilluR,  the  Calos  and  Seipios.  .  .  . 
word  no  fi^od  man  has  ever  existed,  nor  shall 
xifit  a  holy  mind,  a  faithful  sonl,  frfimihe^very 
lion  of  tlie  world  to  its  consummation,  whom 
.will  not  see  there  with  Ooii."  Nevertheless, 
8  a  persecutor  and  was  bound  by  many  of 
aticjjrepossrssions  of  Jii»  time.  But  lui_re- 
>n  had  in  it  lean  of  miracle  and  more  of  reason 
that  of  any  other  founder  of  a  ehureh  in  the  six- 
nih  centnry.  He  wasj^gtoteeman,  and  more  will- 
to  trust  the  people  than  were  his  contemporaries, 
yet  ho  was  ready  to  uacrificc  his  country  to  his 

a  abort  time  after  the  death  of  so  many  of  ita 
ling  citizens  in  the  battle  of  Cappel,  S^nrich  was 
loecd  to  Inipofcnce  and  despair.    Nor  was  ijhu  much 
Or  ossistod  by  hor  neighbors.    Occolompa- 
bs  died  but  a  few  weeks  after  hie  friend;  while  Ln- 
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thcr  nnd  Krasmus  Bang  pacann  of  triamph  over 
prostration  of  tlieir  rivals.  Even  Oalvin  considered! 
a  judi^'metit  of  Ood.  Gradually  by  her  own  slron| 
Zurich  won  hor  way  back  to  peace  nnd  a  certain 
fluence.  Zwingli's  follower,  Henry  BuUinger,  the 
of  a  priest,  was  a  remarkable  man.  He  not  only  bt 
Up  his  own  city  but  bia  active  correspondence  wf 
Protestants  of  all  countries  did  a  great  deal  to  spre 
the  cause  of  the  Evangelical  religion.  In  conjunctly 
with  Mycoiiius,  he  drew  up  the  first  S*ug8  confess 
accepted  by  Zurich,  Berno,  Basle,  SchaflfUauson, 
(lull,  Miilhausen  and  Biel;  and  later  be  made 
a^eement  with  Calvin  known  as  the  Consensus 
gurinus.  la.  tl>ig  Aha-iSwinglinn  and  Cal\'im&tic  d< 
triues^of  the  euchariat  were  harmoulzed  as  far  as 
sible.  But  while  the  former  decreased  the  latter  U 
creased,  and  Goueva  took  the  place  of  Zuricli  us 
metTopolifi  of  the  Heformed  faith. 

§  2.  Calvix 

On  January  15,  1527,  Thomas  von   Hofen 
Zwingli  from  Geneva  tliat  ho  would  tlo  all  ho 
to  exalt  the  gospel  in  that  city  but  that  he  knew 
would  be  vain,  for  there  were  seven  hundred  pries 
working  against  him.    This  letter  gives  an  insi; 
into  the  methods  by  which  new  territory  was  evan( 
ized,  the  quarter.'*  whence  came  the  new  iniluences, 
tbe  forces  with  which  they  bad  to  contend. 

Among  the  early  missionaries  of  "the  gospel" 
French-speaking  lauds,  one  of  the  most  energetic  wj 
William  Karel.    He  bad  studied  at  I'arifl  under 
fp\Te  d'lStaplcs,  and  was  converted  to  LntheraniBm 
early  as  1521.     He  went  first  to  Hasle,  where  he  Icarnc 
to  know  Erasmus.    Far  from  showing  respect  to  the 
older  and  more  famous  man,  ho  scornfully  told  him 
bis  face  that  Frobcn's  wife  knew  more  theology  thi 
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Erasmns'a  resentment  showed  itself  in  the 

e  Pballicus  that  be  fastened  on  his  nntag- 

Froni  Basle  Fnrel  went  to  Montbellard  and 

le,  preaching  fearlessly    but  so   fiercely   that   hia 

d  Oecolanipadins  warned  him  to  remember  rather 

eh  than  to  curse.    After  ^endinjr  the  dieputa- 

Bt  Berne  be  evangelized  western  Switzerland.    Hia 

ods  may  be  learned  from  his  work  at  Valnngin 

en  An^ost  15,  1530.    He  attended  a  mass,  but  in  the 

t  of  it  weut  up  to  the  priest,  tore  the  host  for- 

iWy  from  his  hands,  and  said  to  the  people:    "This 

not  the  God  whom  you  worship:  he  is  above  in 

Ifiaveu,  even  in  the  majesty  of  the  Father.'*    lu  1532 

,1b  rent  to  Geneva.    Notwitlistanding  the  fact  that 

trft,  as  often  elsewhere,  he  mirrowly  escaped  lyuch-      . 

f,  he  made  a  great  impression,    ^lis  ^"^  ''!iir  fid '^  / 
Wl  Ifmpar  uvidently  had  their  uses.  ^  ^  'I 

Hie  Kcformor  of  French  SwiUorland  was  not  dcs- 
inod  to  be  Fare!,  however,  but  John  Calvin.  Bom 
it  XoyoD,  Picardy,  Ma  •lother  died  early  and  hia  fa- 
who  did  not  care  for  children,  sent  liim  to  the 
of  an  aristocratic  frioud  to  be  reared.  In  this 
nTironment  he  acquired  the  di^tiuf^iiished  maijners 
ind  the  hauieur  for  which  he_was  notedy'^When 
l«lin  was  six  yoars  old  his  father,  Gerard,  had  him 
appointed  to  a  benefice  just  at!  nowadays  be  might 
ave  gut  him  a  scholarMhip.  A.t  the  age  of  twelve 
lerard's  induencc  procured  for  his  son  another  of 
bnse  ccclesia»^ticul  livings  and  two  years  later  tliis 
ru  exchanged  for  a  wttre  lucrative  one  to  enable  tho 
oy  to  go  to  Paris.  »^cre  for  some  years,  at  the  Col- 
!ge  of  Montai^,  Calvin  studied  seholastio  philosophy 
nd  lhcolo;o'  under  Koel  Beda,  a  medieval  logic- 
loppiT  and  ftchoiihnaii  by  tomperanunit-  At  tho  unj- 
■nuty  Calvin  won  from  bis  fellows  the  sobriquet  of 
the  Hccnaative  cage,"  on  account  of  his  censorious 
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and  fault-finding  disposition.  At  his  father's  wist 
John  changed  from  theology  to  law.  For  a  time  lu 
studied  at  the  nniversitieH  of  Orleans  and  Bourses 
At  Orleans  he  came  under  the  influence  of  two  Prot- 
estants, OUvetan  -and  the  German  Melchior  Volmar. 
On  the  death  of  his  £|&hcr,  in  1531,  he  began  to  dcvott 
himsell'  to  the  humanities.  His  first  worb,  a  cotB- 
mentnry  on  Seueca's  De  Cletneniia,  witnesses  his  wida 
reading,  his  excellent  Latin  style,  and  his  ethical  in- 
terests. 

It  was  apparently  tlirongh  the  hnmantstB  Erasnnu 
and  Lcfevrc  that  ho  waa  led  to  the  study  of  the  Bibls 
and  of  Luther's  writings.  Probably  in  the  fall  of 
1533  he  experienced  a  ^'conversion"  snch  ^  ^  ' 
at^ the. Jiead~of  many^a  religiouirxaTeer.  A  sl.  .  -: 
l>eam  of  light,  he  says,  came  to  him  at  this  time  from 
God,  putting  him  to  the  proof  and  showing  him  in 
how  deep  an  abyss  of  error  and  of  filth  be  had  bet'ii 
living.    He  thereupon  abandoned  his  former  life  witi^ 

irs.  • 

In  the  spring  of  1534  Calvin  gave  up  the  sinecurs 
benoficGs  he  had  held,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  yeaf 
left  Frauce  because  of  the  growing  persecution,  for 
he  had  already  rendered  himself  suspect.  After  w- 
riouM  wanderings  he  reached  Uasle,  where  he  pab-, 
lisbcd  the  first  edition  oT-hJs  Institutes  Qf.MieJ]hris- 
tjan  lleligim.  It  was  dedicated,  like  two  of  Zwingli'* 
works,  to  Francis  I,  with  a  strong  plea  for  the  De*j 
faith,  It  was,  nevertheless,  condemned  and  burnt  pub- 
licly in  France  in  l&4'.i.  Originally  written  in  l^ilii 
It  was  translated  by  the  author  into  French  in  1541): 
and  reissued  from  time  to  time  in  continually  larger 
editions,  the  final  one,  of  1559,  being  five  times  aS 
balky  as-  tho  first  impression.  The  thought,  too 
though  not  fundamentally  changed,  was  rearrange^ 
and  developed.    Only  in.  the  redaction  of  1541  wa> 
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►redcstinalion  made  perfectly  dear.  Tl.e  firet  edi- 
tion, like  Lather's  catechism,  took  up  in  order  the 
DeoUoguis  the  Creoil,  tiie  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Sac- 
mments.  To  this  was  added  a  soction  on  Christian 
Kbertr,  the  power  of  the  charch,  and  civil  Roverament. 
In  the  last  edition  the  arramcemeut  foUowcil  en- 
tirely the  order  of  nrtidcs  in  W  Apostlo>s'  Croed.  all 
Our  other  matter  being  digfsted  in  iU  relation  to  faith. 
\  In  the  Institutes  Calvin  snccccded  in  summing  up 
w  whole  of  Protestant  Cliristian  doctrine  and  prac- 
Uee.  T«  in  a  lyork  of  enonnous  lahor  ai^d  thought. 
lU  rigid  logic,  comprehensiveness,  and  clarity  have 
lecored  it  the  same  place  in  the  Protestant  Churches 
that  the  Sumnia  of  Aquinas  has  iu  \\i(^  Rnm^a  theology. 
U  is  like  the  Summa  in  other  ways,  primarily  in  Uiat 
it  is  au  attempt  to  derive  an  absohite,  ancliaiigeable 
standard  of  dogma  from  premises  considered  iufal- 
iiblo.  Those  who  have  found  great  freshness  in  Cal- 
vio,  a  new  life  and  a  new  realiRm,  can  do  so  only  in 
comparison  with  the  older  schoolmen.  Calvin  simply 
*«it  over  their  ground,  introducing  into  their  phi- 
lOM^y  all  the  connotations  (hat  three  centuries  of 
progrcsg  had  made  necessary.  This  is  not  denying 
tliBt  bJB  work  was  well  written  and  that  it  filled  a 
iMvd  urgently  felt  at  the  time.  Calvin  cultivated 
ilylc,  both  French  and  Ljitin,  with  great  care,  for  he 
tftV  ita  immense  utility  for  propaganda.  He  studied 
rapwrially  brevity^  and  thought  that  he  carried  it  to 
ttD  extreme,  though  tlit*  French  edition  of  the  Institutes 
liilM  moro   than   eight   hundred   large   octjivo  pages. 

IUovcver,  all  things  arc  relative,  and  compared  to 
Qiiny  other  theologians  Calnu  is  really  concise  and 
^U4lable. 

'^lirn-  iif  n-t-mr  ffriginid  tfclfmfl't  M'  "fl^  "^  Calvin^s 
'•'ir\iA.  L  do  not  mean  "originaP'  in  any  narrow 
^liitse,  for  to  tlie  searcher  for  sources  it  seems  that 
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there  is  literally  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
there  is  nothint;  in  Calvin  for  wliich  amplo  aathori 
cannot  be  found  in  his  predecesRors.    llecognizing 
Bible  as  his  only  standard,  he  interpreted  it  acco 
ing  to  the  ncu'  Protestant  doctors.    First  and  fo 
most  ho  was  dependent  on  Luther,  and  to  an  extei 
that   cannot   be   esa^^rated.    EEpecinl)}*    from 
Catechisnts,  Th-e  Bondage  of  the  WUl,  and  The  Ba 
Ionian  Captivity  of  the.  Church.  Calvin  drew  all 
principal  doclrines  even  to  details.    lie  also  borrowi 
something  from  Bucer,  Erasmus  and  Schwenckfeli 
as  well  as  from  three  writers  who  were  in  a  cer 
sense  his  models.    Mulauchtlion's  Comtn  on  places 
Theology,  Zwingli's  True  and  False  HcUgiov,  am 
Farel's  Brief  Instruction  m  Ckrislian  Faith  had 
done  tentatively  what  he  now  did  finally. 

TJie  center^ of  Calvin's  philosophy  was  J3o<i_a8 
Almighty  Will.  ETia  will  was  tht-  source  of  all  Ihin, 
of  all  deeds,  of  all  standards  of  right  and  wrong 
of  all  happiness.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  universeT 
and  the  sole  inlent  of  its  Creator,  was  the  glorification 
of  tlie  Deity.  Maa'a  chief  end  was  "to  j^lorify  Owi 
and  enjoy  him  forever."  Ood  accomplished  this  sol 
exaltation  in  all  things,  but  chiefly  through  men, 
noblest  work,  and  he  did  it  in  various  wavij,  by  tW 
salvation  of  some  and  the  dnmnolion  of  others.  And 
his  act  was  purely  arbitrao';  he  foreknew  and  pre- 
destined the  fate  of  every  man  from  the  heiuiining; 
he  <Iauiued  and  saved  irrespective  of  foreseen  merit. 
"God's  eternal  decree"  Calvin  himself  called  "fright- 
ful."* The  outward  sign  of  election  to  grace  bo 
thought  was  moral  behavior,  and  iu  this  respect  he 
demanded  the  utterniost  from  hinit^elf  and  from  his 
followers.  The  elect,  he  thought,  were  certain  of  sal- 
vation.   The  highest  virtue  was  faith,  a  matter 

>  "tWrrtuin  I>«i  Hf<Miinm  borrlliilc.'* 
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rf  tho  heart  than  of  the  reason.  The  divinity  of 
Cbrirt,  he  sflid,  was  apprehended  by  Christian  espe- 
ricnre.  not  by  spccnifltion.  Reason  wns  fallacious ;  left 
(0  itrtdf  Xha  human  spirit  "could  do  nothing  hut  loec 
itself  in  infinite  error,  embroil  itself  in  difficulties  and 
jrope  in  opaqno  darknesfi."  But  Ood  has  given  us 
}a8  Word,  infallible  and  inerrant,  somelliinK  that  "has 
flowed  from  his  very  mouth."  *'We  can  only  seek 
Cod  in  his  Word,"  he  said,  "nor  think  of  him  othcr- 
"TO*  than  according  to  hia  Word." 

Inevitably,  rnlrin  songht-la-ngfl  the  Bible  aa  a  rigid 
moxal  law  ta  be  f  ulfilledto  the  letter.  His  ethics  were 
to  elabontiT  '^^TJstry,  a  method  of  finding  the  proper 
rale  to  Kovern  the  particular  act.  He  preached  a  new 
Wgilism;  ho  took  Scripture  as  the  Pharisees  took  the 
Uv,  and  Luther's  sayings  as  they  took  the  Prophets, 
tod  he  turned  them  all  into  stiflF,  tis^d  laws.  Thna  he 
cmsbed  the  glnrions  autonomy  of  his  pre<lecessor'8 
rlliical  principles.  It  was  Kant,  who  denied  all  Lu- 
Uwr's  gpoci6c  beliefs,  but  who  developed  his  idea  of 
Ui*  individual  conscience,  that  was  the  true  heir  of 
\]i  apirit,  not  Calvm  who  crushed  the  spirit  in  elab- 
ftrating  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the  lcttej;^in_ precisely 
tkesame  manner  Calvin  killed  Luther's  doctrine  of  the 
prieBthood  of  all  believers.  ^"^  Calviu  the  church  was 
Uacracaeutttlt  aristocratic  organization,  witti  an  au- 
lkuiletir&  loinTstTy.  The  German  rebelled  aRainst 
tfce  idea  of  the  church  as  such;  the  Frcncbman  simply 
tilted  what  was  tho  trne  church,  ^o^lic  brought  back 
toiDo  of  the  fiacrnmental  miracle  ofoaptism  aad  the 
radutriflt.  In  tlio  Utter  be  remained  as  medieval  as 
Intlier,  never  gcttim?  beyond  the  question  of  the  mode 
"I  tilt!  presence,  of  the  fwdy  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the 
liTi-ad  and  wiiii^  His  endeavor  to  rationalize  the  doc- 
trine nf  Aug^rg,  ewpecially  with  reference  to  the 
Zvin^Uans,  had  disastrous  results.    Only  two  posi- 
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tions  were  possible,  that  the  body  and  blood  were  pi 
cnt,  or  tliat  tlipy  were  not.     By  endeavoring  to  fiQ( 
Romc  middle  ground  Calvin  upheld  a  contradiction 
terms:  the  elements  were  signs  and  yet  were  realitit 
the  body  was  really  there  when  the  bread  was  eate| 
by  a  believer,  but  really  not  tliere  when  the  same  bread 
was  eaten  by  an  infidel.    Tfeg^^rgggncQ  wa*  act]i^L_apj 
yet_pgrticii>ation  «ould  oiily  oocor  by  faith.    Whil 
rejecting  some  of  Luther's  explanationsl^Cal^'in 
undoubtedly  nearer  his  position  than  that  of  ZwingUj 
/  whicjLho  charaRterizod  as  *' profane." 

<^s^few  instmcted  and  thinking  persons  now  ac 
the  oonelusions  of  the  InstUulfis,  it  is  natural  tn  undei 
estimate  the  power  that  they  exercised  in  their  m 
day.    The  book  was^  tho  most-  ^cdi.v«JKoapdii.iiL£rot-^ 
estantism.    This  was  partly  bccauso  of  the  style,  but 
Hh^g^      still  more  because  of  the  faultless  logi^  The  success! 
of  an  argument  naually  depends  far  16ss  on  the  trot' 
of  the  premises  than  on  the  validity  of  the  reaaonioi 
And  the  premises  selected  by  Calvin  not  only  see 
natural  to  a  largo  body  of  educated  European  opinio 
of  his  time,  but  were  such  that  their  truth  or  falsit 
was  very  difficult  to  demonstrate  convincingly, 
vin's  system  has  been  overthrown  not  by  direct  alta« 
but  by  the  Sank,  in  science  as  in  war  the  most  effecti^ 
way.    To  take  but  one  exam])le  out  of  many  that 
might  be  given:  what  has  modem  criticism  made 
Calvin's  doctrine  of  tho  inerrancy  of  Scripture?    Bnt' 
this  science  was  as  yet  all  but  unknoi,vn:  biblical  exe- 
gesis there  was  in  plenty,  but  it  was  only  to  a  minute 
extent  literary  and  historical;  it  was  almost  exclu- 
sively philological  and  dogmatic.  j 
I       Calvin's  doctrine  of  the  arbitrary  dealing  out  oS 
/    Balvatton  and  damnation  irrespective  of  merit  has 
\ofteu  excited  a  moral  rather  than  an  intellectual  revul- 
sion.   To  his  true  followers,  indeed,  like  Jonathan  £d- 
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wardit.   H    sgoeds  "a   doligtitful  dootrine,   exceeding 
br"'  lit  ftpd  eweeU"    But  many  men  afj^ee 

^bU.  u, ..,.....,  Lbat  it  makes  God  a  crnel  and  capricious 
^B&nt  and  with  Wiltium  James  that  it  is  sovorcigiily 
^Btional  and  mean.    Even  at  that  time  those  who 
^ud  that  a  man 's  will  had  no  more  to  do  with  his  des- 
ywf  thau  the  stick  in  a  man's  hand  could  choose  where 
^|btrike  or  than  a  saddled  beast  could  choose  its  rider, 
sroused  an  intense  opposition.    Erasmns  ai^ed  that 
dunnation  iffivon  for  bievitable  crimes  would  make 
God  nnjiiHt,  and  Thomas  More  blamed  Luther  for  call- 
Bp  God  the  cause  of  evil  and  for  saying  "God  doth 
damn  so  huge  a  number  of  people  to  mlolerable  tor- 
ts only  for  his  own  plearturc  and  for  his  own  deeds 
ght  in  Uiem  only  by  himself.*'    An  English  here- 
He,  Cole  of  Favcrsham.  said  that  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
doftinntimi  was  mecter  for  devils  than  for  Christiana. 
"The  God  of  Calvin,"  exclaimed  Jerome  Bolscc^  "is  a 
bypoerile,  a  liar,  perfidious,  unjust,  the  abetter  aud 
patron  of  crimes,  and  worse  than  the  devil  himself." 
But  tliere  was  another  side  to  the  doctrine  of  elee- 
h'on.    There  ?'aa  n  {»"*»hi  intiirnl  frm ri'^f *!■: Ji'jjjf!  com- 
Met£_abandoa-tai2iuLand  in  the  earnestness  that  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  nil  to#is  will.    And  if  wo  judge  the 
tK«  by  its  fruits,  at  its  best  it  brought  fortli-a  atroug 
tt<l  i\nf\  rnf "     The  noblest  examples  arc  not  Ihe  the- 
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M,  Calvin  and  Knox,  not  only  drunk  with  God 


Hgtasi 

^Fdmgged  with  him,  muuh  loss  politicians  like  Henry 

WKttvarre  and  AViUiam  of  Orange,  but  the  rank  and 

file  of  the  tluguyiuta-uill'raua!,  the  Pui-itaue  of-Kug- 

iBUd,  **thu  cUoice-aud  stf tc-d  aecd  wherewith  God  aowed 

"'         '  !  ;  iioss"  of  America.    These  men  bore  them- 

!i  I  know  not  what  of  lofty  seriousness,  and 

vttli  a^jTiftUblpiia  diadatn  of  all  jugrtal  jieriJ  and  all 

wrihly_^grandeor.    Ifelicving  themselves  chosen  ves- 

mHa  and  elect  instraments  of  grace,  they  could  neither 
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be  sedneod  by  carnal  pleasure  nor  awed  by  hu 
might.  Tanght  that  they  were  kiiij^s  by  the  election  of 
Qod  and  priesta  by  the  im|iogitioii  of  his  hand.s.  tbey 
despisetl  the  puny  and  vicious  uionarchs  of  this  e 
They  remained,  Iti  fact,  what  they  always  felt  tbcm- 

selves  *J)  *^.  *<"  "*^'^'*|  "'^'"  ^li'^eon  fj>y--  " 

Having  finished  his  great  work,  Calvin  set  out  on  Wb 
v&ndetings  again.  For  a  time  he  was  at  the  court 
of  the  sympathetic  Renee  dc  France,  Duchess  of  Fcr- 
rara.  Wlien  persecution  broke  out  here,  he  again  fled 
Cenen  northward,  and  oarao,  by  chance,  to  Geneva.  Her* 
Farel  was  waging  an  uneqnal  fight  witli  the  old  churdi. 
Needing  Calvin's  help  he  went  to  him  and  begged  his 
assistance,  culling  on  God  to  curse  him  slionld  !ie  nol 
stay.  "Struck  with  terror,"  as  Calvin  himself  coft- 
fesscd,  he  consented  to  do  so. 

Beautifully  situated  on  the  blue  -waters  of  Lak 
Loman  in  full  view  of  Mont  Blanc,  Geneva  was  at  thi 
time  a  town  of  16,000  inbtibitTniffl,  n  renter  fif  trn'^», 
pleasure,  aad.|;u(M^'<  The  citizens  Iwd  certain  libortie 
but  were  under  the  rule  of  a  bishop.  As  this  person 
age  was  usually  elected  from  the  house  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  Geneva  had  become  little  better  than  a  depend- 
ency of  thnt  state.  The  first  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century  had  been  turbulent.  The  bishop,  John,  had  at 
one  time  been  forced  to  abdicate  his  authority,  but 
later  had  tried  to  resume  it.  The  Archbishop  of 
Viennc,  Geneva's  metropolitan,  had  then  excommuni- 
cated the  city  and  invited  Duke  t'harles  III  of  Savoy 
to  punish  it.  The  citizens  rose  under  Bonivard,  re- 
nounced the  authority  of  the  pope,  expelled  the  bishop 
and  broke  up  the  religious  houses.  To  guard  against 
the  vongeanee  of  the  duke,  a  league  was  made  with 
Berne  and  Freiburg. 

On  October  2,  1532,  William  Farel  arrived   f 
Berne.    At  Qcncva  as  elsewhere  tumult  followed 
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ay,  1534,  he  held  a  disputation  wliicli  decided  the  city 
to  booomo    evangelical.    The    council   examined    the 
fibrioes  and  found  machinery  for  the  pi-oduction  of  IS3S 
Ik^s  miracles;  provisionally  abolished  the  mass;  and  Mayzi, 
won  after  fominlly  renounced  the  pajwd  religion.  **** 

At  thitt  point  Calvin  arrived,  and  began  preaching^ 
md  organizing  at  once.    He  soon  arouRcd  opposition 
fram  the  citizens,  galled  at  his  strictness  and  perhaps 
joalone  of  a  foreigner.    The  elections  to  the  council  *-^" 
v«at  against  him,  and  the  oppo.'tition  came  to  a  head  Trhruij, 
shortly    afterwards.    Tlie    ton-n    council    decided    to  '^ 
adopt  the  method  of  celebrating  the  eucharist  used  at 
B«nie.    For  some  petty  reason  Calvin  and  Farel  re- 
fined to  obey,  and  when  a  riot  broke  out  at  the  Lord's  ^  ^       - 
table,  the  couueil  expelled  them  from  the  city. 
Calvin  went  to  Strassburg,  where  he  learned  to  know 
r  and  republished  his  In.'ititutes.    Ucre  he  mar- 
[dclette  de  Bui^p,  the  widow  of  an  Anabaptist,  Aupin, 
was  never  in  stron'^  henltli,  and' died,  probably  of 
□mption,  on  March  2S,  1549.    Calviii's  married 

t  lacked  tenderness  apd  joy.    Thp  story  that  ho 
sled  his  wife  because  be  tliought  that  by  reason  of 
want  of  beamy  bLo  would  not  distract  his_tUouBllt» 
a  Go<l,  is  not  well  foundcii,  but  it  doe.s  iUuntrate 
attitude  towanft  her.    The  one  or  more  children 
bom  of  tlie  union  died  in  infancy, 
■tfalvin  aftended  the  Colloquy  at  Halittbon,  in  ibc  re-  1S41 
KBi  of  which  he  wa8  deeply  disappointed.    Jn   thj^^ 

E»*''"limo  ho  had  not  Isfst  all  interest  in  jfjenevaT^ 
1  Cardinal  Sadoleto  wrote,  in  the  most  poUshcd 
.  an  appeal  to  the  city  to  return  to  the  Roman 
commtmion,  Calvin  answered  it.  The  party  opposed  f^j!^^*^ 
l^hini  discredited  itself  by  giving  up  the  city's  righU 
|[^peme,  and  was  therefore  overthrown.  The  per- 
PHsitioa  presenting  themselves  to  the  council  were  be- 
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yond  their  powers  to  solve,  and  they  felt  obliged  tc 
recall  Calvin,  who  returned  to  remain  for  the  rest  ol 
his  life. 

Ilis  position  wan  so  strong  that  ho  was  able  to  mak< 
of  Geaeva  a  city  after  his  own  heart.    The  form 

gOVftmmont  ho  caused  to  provnitjcjia  ft  atri<v^  fhi>in'jacyJ 

The  clergy  of  the  city  met  in  a  body  known  as  tho 
Congregntion,  a  "\*ener8ble  company*'  that  discasa 
and  prepared  legislalioo  for  the  consideration  of 
Consistory.  In  Ibis  larger  body,  besides  the  clergy,! 
the  laity  were  represented  by  twelve  elders  chosen 
the  council,  not  by  tbe  people  at  large.  The  stnto 
church  were  thus  completely  identified  in  a  highl/aria* 
tocrntic  polity. 

' ' TUfc.flffi£ej>£  tho  ConciatoiyUs-tojLfiepuffiftt^ on^thi 
liffr  of.  eveiyono."    Thus  briefly  was  expressed  thfr"] 
delegation  of  as  complete  powers  over  the  private  Ut« 
of  citizens  as  ever  have  been  granted  to  a  committee.  < 
The  object  of  the  Eccleaiastica!  Ordinances  was  toj 
create  a  society  of  saints.    The  Bible  was  adopted 
the  norm;  all  its  provisions  being  enforced  except  suchl 
Jewish  ceremonies  as  were  considered  abrogated  byj 
the  New  Testament.    The  city  was  divided  into  quat 
tera,  and  some  of  the  elders  visited  everj-  liousejat  leas 
once  a  year  and  passed  in  review  the  whole  life, 
lions,  speech,  and  opinions  of  the  inmates.     The  housce 
of  the  citizens  were  made  of  glass;  and  tho  vigilant 
eye  of  the  Consistory,  served  by  a  mnltitude  of  ppies,] 
was  on  them  all  the  time.    In  a  way  this  espionage  trot 
took  the  place  of  the  Catholic  confessional.    A  joke, 
gesture  was  enough  to  bring  a  man  under  suspicion 
The  Elders  sat  as  a  regidnr  court,  hearing  complainti 
and  examining  witnesges.    It  is  tnie  tliat  they  could] 
inflict  only  spiritual  punishments,  such  as  public  ccn* 
sure,  penance,  excommunicatioQ,  or  forcing  tho  culprit 
to  domand  pardon  in  church  on  bis  knees.    But  vbei 
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I  Consistory  thought  necessary,  it  conld  invoke  the 
P  of  the  civil  courts  nnd  the  judgment  was  seldom 
Dhtful.     Anump  the  capital  crimes  wero  adultery, 

Slit-my,  witchcraft,  and  heresy,  Punishmonts  for 
Bencos  were  aBtonisbingly  and  inoreasinjrly  heavy. 
ig  the  years  15411-6  there  were,  in  this  little  town 
jl 6,000  people,  no  less  than  fifty-eight  cxccutionsjind 
ten  ty-siji_  banishments. 

Ed  jndffinR  tlie  Genevan  theocracy  it  is  important  to 
member  that  cverj^whore,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
Inishmcnts  wore  heavier  than  they  are  now,  and  the 
Bnlation  of  private  life  minuter.'  Nevertheless, 
ttixgh  parallela  to  almost  everything  done  at  Geneva 
n  lie  found  cl.^owhere,  it  is  true  that  Calvin  Jntensi- 
m1  the  nu-'dieval  syi.riLJji-this  respect  and  pushed  it  to 
le  farthest  limit  that  human  nature  would  bear. 
iFirst  of  all,  he  compelled  tlie  citizens  to  fulfil  their 
Si^oDB  duties.  He  bcfran  the  process  by  which  later 
W  Parttans  identified  the  .lowish  Sabbath  and  tliG 
Drd's  Day.  Lutlicr  had- thought  tUe_iaiuncUoii -to 
W_Qtt  the  Seventh  Day  a  bit  of  Jewish.. oereH»o»Hol 
^G(f;atitd  by  the  new  dispen.siilion  and  that,  after  at- 
g  ohurch,  the  Christian  might  devote  the  day  to 
•work  or  pleasure  he  thought  proper.  Calvin, 
r,  forbade  nil  work  and  commanded  att"»ndanco 
B  sermons,  of  which  an  abundance  were  offered  to  the 
nooL  In  addition  to  Sunday  services  there  wore, 
I  in  the  Catholic  church,  moraing^ayjrs  evfixyLwprk 
ky  aad^. second  service  tliree  days  a  week.  All  cere- 
Doios  with  a  vestise  of  popery  about  them  were  for- 
{dden.  Tb&-fce«piiig-  of  Christmas  was  prohibited  '^^ 
kJpTTmin  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  ^ 

f*Aa  I  see  that  we  cannot  forbid  men  all  diversions," 
^ed  Calvin,  *'l  confine  myself  to  those  that  are 
^Ily  bad.'*    This  class  was  sufficiently  large.    The 

:8k  b"l»«,  CIiA[>ter  X,  Mctioa  3. 
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theater  was  denounced   from   the   pulpit,   cepccu 
when  the  new  Italian  habit  of  giving  women's  poi 
actresses  instead  of  fo  boys  was  introduced.     Ac 
ing  to  Cah-in's  colleague  Cop,  "the  women  who  moi 
the  platform  to  play  comedies  are  full  of  nnbric 
effronter)'.  without  honor,  having  no  purpose  butj 
expose  thoir  bodiea,  clothes,  and  ornaments  to  cx« 
the  impure  desires  of  the  spectators.  .  .  .  The  wL 
thing,"  he  added,  "is  very  contrary  to  the  mode 
of  women  who  ought  to  be  ahnmcfnced  and  shy."'*'j 
cordingly,  attendance  on  plays  was  forbidden. 
"Xmong  other  prohibited  amnaementa  was  dancil 
especially  obnoxious  as  at  that  time  dances  were 
"Cmnpnnied-by  kisses  and  ombroccs.    Playing  cai 
cursing  and  swearing  were  also  deult  with,  as  ind< 
they  were  elsewhere.    Among  the  odd  matters 
came  before  the  Consistory  were :  attempted  suicifi 
possessing  the  Golden  Letjend  (a  collection  of  sain^ 
lives  called  by  Boza  "aboniinnblo  trash"),  paying 
masses,  betrothing  a  dnughter  to  a  Catholic,  fi 
on  Good  Friday,  singing  obscene  songs,  and  druukfl 
ness.    A  woman  was  elmstized  for  taking  too  nH 
wine  even  tliough  it  did  not  intoxicate.    Some  hi 
bands  were  mildly  reprimanded,  not  for  beating  tl 
wivps  which  was  tolerated  by  contemporary  opiniC 
but  for  rubbing  salt  and  vinegar  into  the  wales. 
nry  in  clothing  was  suppresRcd;  all  matters  of 
and  quality  regulated  by  law,  and  even  the  way  J 
whicli  women  did  their  hair.    In  1546  the  inns 
put  under  the  direct  control  of  the  government 
strictly  limtted  to  the  functions  of  entertainlng- 
rather  of  boarding  and  lodging — strangers  and 
Izens  in  temporary  need  of  them.    Among  the  nt 
ous  rules  enforced  within  them  the  following 
selected  ns  typical: 

If  any  one  blasplieiaes  the  oanie  of  God  or  says,  **^ 
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tfa*  bmly.  *til)loo(l,  »)iin(U**  or  siiything  tikr,  or  who  givM 
himself  to  tlit^  devil  or  iisrs  similitr  eJcecrable  itaprecu- 
tions,  be  £hflll  be  punislied.  .  .  . 

If  any  one  instills  any  one  else  the  host  shall  b«  obliged 
lo  ddiver  hue  up  to  jiislire. 

If  ihcre  aro  any  persons  who  make  it  their  bnsincM  to 
firqnent  the  snid  innR,  and  there  to  consume  their  goods 
aiid  Mubntauce,  the  host  shall  uot  rcueive  them. 

Jirni.1he  ho«t  shall  be  obliged  to  report  to  the  govem- 
11  anjr  inaolent  or  diswlate  acta  eommitted  by  the 

icata. 

Item  the  host  nhall  not  allow  any  person  of  n-hatpver 

inlity  he  be.  to  drink  or  eat  an,>ihing  in  lux  IioiLKe  vrith- 
out  first  having  asked  a  blessing  and  afterwards  suid 
grace. 

Itrjn  the  host  shall  tie  obliged  to  keep  in  a  public  p1ac« 

a  Fremih  Uible,  in  which  any  one  who  wishes  may  read, 

uid  be  sliall  not  prevent  free  and  honest  convcrsal  ion  on 

the  Word  of  Qod,  to  edification,  but  shall  favor  it  as  much 

he  can. 

Item  the  host  shall  not  allow  any  dissoluteness  like 
daneing,  dice  or  canLs.  nor  shall  he  receive  any  one  sus- 
pected of  being  a  debauch^  or  rufftaii. 

hem  he  Khali  only  allow  people  to  play  honegt  games 
rithoat   swearing  or  blas[iheniy,   and   without   wasting 

)re  time  than  that  allowed  for  a  meal. 

Item  be  shall  not  allow  mdecenl  songs  or  words,  and  if 

one  wi»In-s  lo  sing  Psaltna  or  spiritual  snnjjs  hp  shall 

them  do  it  in  a  decent  and  not  in  a  dissolute  way. 

'item  nobody  shall   be  allowed  to  sit  up  after  nine 

Vilock  at  night  except  spies. 

Of  couree,  such  matters  as  marriuffo  wore  regulated 
rictlr.  When  a  man  of  sovcntj*  niatricd  a  pirl  of 
(y-five  Calvin  said  it  was  tlie  pastor's  duty  to 
rehend  thoin.  The  Reformer  often  selected  the 
ho  thought  auitahle  for  his  actinaintanccs  who 
wives.  He  also  drew  up  a  list  of  baptismal 
jaes  wbirli  he  Uiought  objectiotiablc,  including  the 
inP8  of  "idola," — i.  c.  saints  venerated  near  Geneva 
the  luunos  of  kings  and  offices  to  whom  God  alone  ap- 
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points,  such  as  Angel  or  Baptist,  names  bclonginj 
God  such  as  Jesns  and  Emannel,  silly  namcfl  sac 
Toaasaint  and  Noel,  double  names  and  ill-sounii 
nameif.    Calvin  also  pruuouuced  on  the  best  soi 
stovcK  and  got  soirants  for  his  friends. 
WJLS  never  snob  a  busy-bgdy  in  a  pQaition.of  hifibj 
thority  before  nor  since.    No  woutler  that  the  cilb 
frequently  chafed  under  the  yoke. 

If  we  ask  how  much  was  actually  accomplished] 
this  miiintc  regulation  accompanied  by  eitreme 
verity  in  the  enforcement  of  morals,  various  ans 
are  given.  When  the  Italian  reformer  Bemai 
Occhino  \-isited  Qcncva  in  1542,  he  testified  that 
ing  and  swearing,  nnchastity  and  sacrilege  were 
known;  that  there  were  neither  lawsuits  nor  si 
nor  murder  nor  party  spirit,  but  that  universal 
olence  prevailed.  Again  in  1556  John  Knox  said 
6ene^-a  was  *'tho  most  perfect  school  of  Clirist 
ever  was  on  earth  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  1 
other  places,"  he  contuaued,  *'I  confess  Christ  to  IN 
truly  preached,  buC  manners  and  religion  so  sincerd] 
reformed  I  have  not  yet  seen  in  any  place  besides.* 
But  if  wc  turn  from  these  personal  impressions  to  af 
examiuatiou  of  the  acts  of  the  Consistory,  we  get  i 
very  different  impression.  The  records  of  Oencrl 
show  more  cases  of  vice  after  the  Kcfonuation  than  be 
fore.  The  continually  increasing  severity  of  the  pan 
allies  enacted  against  vice  and  frivolity  seem  to  proTi 
that  the  government  was  helpless  to  suppress  them 
Among  Uiose  convnctod  of  ndultcrj'  were  two  of  Ca! 
vin's  own  female  relatives,  his  brotlier's  wife  and  hi 
step-daughter  Judilh.  What  success  there  was  i: 
making  Geneva  a  city  of  saints  was  due  to  the  fact  tha 
it  gradually  became  a  very  select  population.  Th 
worst  of  the  incorrigibles  were  soon  either  executed  o 
banished,  and  their  places  taken  by  a  lai^  iufli 
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of  ftoatfirc  mind,  drawn  thither  as  a  refuge  from 
Sfcntion  elsewhere,  or  by  the  desire  to  sit  at  the  feet 
great  Reformer.  Between  the  years  1549  and 
o  less  than  1297  stranp;Grs  were  admitted  to  cit- 
m&hip.  Practically  all  of  these  were  immigrants 
mintf  to  the  little  town  for  conBcieuce's  sake. 
Orthodoxy  was  trnforced  as  rigidly  as  morality, 
le  eocIcBiaslical  constitution  adopted  in  1542  brought 
the  Puritan  type  of  divine  service.  Preaching  took 
B  most  important  place  in  church,  supplemented  by 
Ue  reading  and  catechetical  instractioti.  Laws  were 
seed  enforcing  conformity  under  pain  of  losing 
ods  and  life.  Those  who  did  not  expressly  renounce 
fr  mass  were  punished.  A  little  (inri  of  thirteen  was 
ndemned  to  be  publicly  beaten  with  rods  for  saying 
at  ahe  wanted  to  be  a  Catholic.  Calvin  identified  his 
ini  wislies  and  dignity  with  the  commands  and  honor 
God.  One  day  he  forbade  a  citizen,  Philibert 
uthelier,  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table.  BcrLhelier 
reteated  and  was  supported  by  the  conncil.  "If  God  \\ 
ts  Satan  crash  my  ministry  under  such /tyranny," 
irieked  Calvin,  "it  is  all  over  with  mc.*'  /The  alight- 
it  Bjcwrtion  of  liberty  on  the  part  of  another  was 
■mped  out  as  a  erime.\  Sebastian  Castellio,  a  sin- 
sre  Christian  and  Proleaiant,  but  more  liberal  than 
ahiit,  fell  under  suspicion  because  he  called  the 
oag  of  Songs  obtscene,  and  because  he  made  a  new 
Vench  version  of  the  Bible  to  replace  the  one  of 
liretau  officially  approved.  ITe  was  banl.shed  in 
'44.  Two  years  later  IVter  Ameaux  made  some  very 
iding  personal  remarks  about  Calvin,  for  which  he 
18  forced  to  fall  on  bis  knees  in  public  and  ask 
irdon.  V 

But  opposition  only  increased.  The  party  opposing 
ilvin  he  called  the  Libertines — a  word  then  meaning 
artfaipg  ^^  "fre»'tliinker"  and  gradually  getting 
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IJio  bad  moral  connotation  it  has  now,  jnett  as  the 
"miBcroant"  had  formerly  done.    One  of  these 
James  Gniet,  posted  on  the  pulpit  of   St.   Pet 
church  at  Geneva  a  warning  to  Calvin,  in  no  very  ci^ 
terms,  to  leave  the  city.    He  was  at  oncjc  arrested 
n  housp  to  house  search  made  for  his  accomplic 
This  method  failing  to  reveal  anything  except 
Gruot  had  written  on  one  of  Calvin's  tracts  the  voi 
•'all  mbbish,"  his  judges  put  him  to  the  rack 
n  day,  morning  and  evening,  for  a  whole  month, 
frightful  torture  failed  to  make  Gruet  incriminate 
one  else,  and  he  was  accordingly  tried  for  heresy, 
was  charged  with  "disparaging  authors  like  Mc 
TPho  by  the  Spirit  of  God  wrote  the  divine  law,  say 
that  Moses  had  no  more  power  than  any  other 
...  He  also  said  that  all  laws,  human  and  di\ 
were  made  at  the  pleasure  of  man."    He  was  th< 
fore  sentenced  to  death  for  blasphemy  and  behci 
on  .July  26, 1547,  "calling  on  God  as  his  I^rd." 
his  death  one  of  his  books  was  found  and  condemi 
To  justify  this  course  Calvin  alleged  that  Gruet 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  good-for-nothing,  a  liar,  at 
false  Bcducer,  and  that  he  (Gruet)  denied  the  exii 
of  God  and  immortality.    Evangelical  freedom 
now  arrived  at  the  point  where  its  champions  first 
a  man's  life  and  then  his  character,  merely  for 
iug  a  lampoon  I 

Naturally  such  tyranny  produced  a  reaction. 
enraged  Libertines  nicknamed  Calvin  Cain,  and  sa^ 
from  !iis  hands  the  next  personal  enemy,  Ami  Per 
whom  be  caused  to  be  tried  for  treason.  A  still 
bitter  dose  for  the  theocrat  was  that  ndmintHtered' 
Jerome  Bolsee,  who  had  the  audacity  to  preach  ngainsti 
the  doctrine  of  predestination,  Calvin  and  Farel  r^J 
futcd  him  on  the  spot  and  bad  him  arrested.  Berne, 
Basle  and  Zurich  intervened  and,  when  solicited 
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iresBion  on  the  doctrine  in  dicpnte,  spoke  iiide- 
ely.    The  triumpli  of  liis  enemies  at  this  rebuke 
limrd  for  Calvin  to  bcnr  and  prepared  for  the  com- 
Bion  of  the  most  regreltahle  net  of  liis  cjireer. 

Spanish  physician  Michael  Sen'etus  published,  ffT!!*'"* 
Germany,  a  work  on  the  Errors  coucfrning  tlie 
'  ittf.  His  theory  was  not  that  of  a  modern  ralion- 
lUt,  but  of  one  whose  starting  point  was  the  authority 
f  tile  Bible,  and  his  unitarianism  was  consctjueutl}'  of 
decidt'illy  theological  brand*  recalling  similar  llTi^ 
■ines  in  the  early  cliurch.  Leaving  Germany  he  went 
V^ii^nue,  in  France,  and  got  a  good  practice  under 
assamed  name.  He  later  publislied  a  work  called, 
prbaps  in  imitation  of  Calvin's  Instittitio,  The  Jiest't-  l^ 
ition  of  ChristUimty,  setting'  forth  his  ideas  about  Iho 
tinity,  vhch  be  compared  to  the  three-headed  mon- 
tT  Cerberus,  but  admitliug  tlie  divinity  of  Ciirist. 
alao  denied  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  as^ 
that  bajjtisra  should  be  for  adults  only,  llo 
orly  advised  in  sending  this  book  lu  the  Re- 
er,  willi  whom  ho  had  some  correspondt'oce. 
ith  Calvin's  knowledge  and  probably  at  his  instiga- 
Uioagb  he  later  iseuefl  an  oquivoca,ting  denial, 
lUinm  Trie,  of  (Icneva,  douonnced  Servetus  lo  the 
inquisition  al  Vienne  and  forwarded  the  ma- 
il by  the  heretic  to  Calvin.  On  June  17,  1553, 
l^>Catho1iu  inqui»ilorf  expressly  stating  that  he  acted 
this  material,  condemned  Servelus  to  be  burnt  by 
fire,  but  he  escaped  and  went  to  Geneva, 
re  be  waa  reeogiiized  and  arrested.  Calviu  at 
api>eared  as  his  prosecutor  for  heresy.  The 
against  him  were  chiefly  concerned  with  his 
of  the  Triuiiy  and  of  infant  baptism,  and  with 
on  the  person  and  teaching  of  Calvin.  As 
le  of  the  point  to  which  Bibliolatr)'  oould  sup- 
lor  it  uuiy  be  mentioned  that  one  of  the 
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charges  against  him  was  that  he  had  asserted  P&lcstiai 
to  be  a  poor  land.     ThiB  was  held  to  eotUrtidict 
Scriptural  statement  that  it  was  a  laud  dowing 
milk  and  houoy.    The  minutes  of  the  trial  are  paii 
reading.    It  was  conducted  on  both  sides  with  di 
coming  violence.    Among  other  expressions  nsod 
Culvin,  the  public  prosecutor,  were  these:  that  he: 
garded  Servetus*s  defence  as  no  better  than  the  bi 
ing  of  an  ass,  and  that  the  priaoner  was  like  a  vill 
ons  cur  wiping  his  mozzlo.     Servetus  answered  in 
same  tone,  his  spirit  unbroken  by  abuse  and  by 
confinement  in  a  horrible  dungeon,  where  he  suffe 
from  hunger,  cold,  vermin,  and  disease.    He  was  foi 
guilty  of  heresy  nad  sentenced  to  be  burnt  with 
jfire.    Calvin  said  that  he  tried  to  alter  the  mamw 
L  J,\i'^t*^x^^^''^">  ^tit^  there  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence,  in 
if   ^         luiiiutes  of  the  trial  or  elsewhere,  that  he  did  bo.    P 
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sibly,  if  he  made  the  request,  it  was  purely  formal,| 
were  similar  petitions  for  mercy  made  by  the 
inquisitors.    At  any  rale,  while  Calvin's  alleged  ef 
for  mercy  proved  fruitless,  he  visited  his  victim.| 
prison  to  read  him  a  self-righteous  and  insulting 
tnre.    Farel,  also,  reviled  him  on  the  way  to  the  st 
at  which  he  perished  on  October  26,  li)53,  crying,  •'' 
preserve  my  soul !    O  Jesus,  Son  of  the  eternal 
have  mercy  on  me!"    Farel  called  on  the  bystanc 
to  witness  that  these  words  showed  the  dying  mai 
be  still  in  the  power  of  Satan.  7 

TbJs.ftctj)LD?rsccutiou,_one  of  thp  mmji  ysxaUtV 
the  history  of  Christianity,  was  recciT^^th  an- out- 
burst of  applause  from  almost  ..ail-quaiters.  Meiuiidfc- 
Ihon,  who  had  not  been  on  speaking  terms  with  Calvin 
fur  some  years,  was  reconciled  to  him  by  what  he 
called  "a  signal  act  of  piety."  Other  loading  Protes- 
tants congratulated  Calvin,  who  continued  persecatittD 
systematically.    Another  victim  of  his  was 
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Qribaldi,  ^?hoiii  he  delivered  int«  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
emmcnt  of  Berne,  with  a  refutation  of  his  errors. 
Had  he  not  du-d  of  the  plftffiie  in  prison  he  would  prob- 
ably have  suffered  the  same  fate  as  Serx'etus. 

Strerif^hened  by  his  victory  over  heresy,  Calvin  now 
had  the  chance  to  annihilate  lus  opponents.  On  May 
15,  1555,  he  accused  a  number  of  them  of  treason, 
aad  provided  proof  by  ample  use  of  the  rack.  With 
the  party  of  Libertines  completely  broken,  Calvin  ruled 
from  this  time  forth  with  a  rod  of  _iron.  The  new 
Oeiievu  WBfi  so  cowed  and  subservient  that  the  town 
wuncil  dared  not  install  a  new  sort  of  heating-  ap- 
paratUB  without  asking  the  permission  of  the  thcccrat. 
Bat  a  deep  rancor  smouldered  under  the  surface. 
"Our  incomparable  theologian  Calvin,"  wrote  Am- 
fcroae  Blaorcr  to  Bullinger,  "labors  under  such  hatred 
if  some  whom  ho  obscures  by  hU  light  that  he  is  con- 
ridered  the  worst  of  heretics  by  them."  Among  other 
thinjifl  he  was  accused  of  le\->'ing  tribute  from  his  fol- 
lowers by  a  species  of  blackmail,  threatening  publicly 
to  denounce  tlwm  unless  they  gave  money  to  the  cause. 

At  the  same  time  his  international  power  and  repu- 
tation rose.  Geneva  became  the  capital  of  Protes- 
Uatiiun,  from  which  mandates  issued  to  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Wcrttcni  Europe.  Kiiglislimen  and  Freuch- 
iibMj,  Dutchnu-u  and  Italians,  tlirongcd  to  "this  most 
perfect  school  of  Clinst  since  the  apostles"  to  learn 
Ihe  laws  of  a  new  type  of  Christianity.  For-Cal\m'« 
Kt&inaaLiiin  was  more  thorough  iiud-lowcaiihanwas 
tmlier'H.  The  (jernmn  had  regarded  jill  jis  permitted 
that  was  not  forbidden,  and  allowed  the  old  usages  to 
•land  in  so  far  as  they  were  not  repugnant  to  the  ordi- 
nanres  of  the  Xiible.  But  Calvin  believed  that  all  was 
forbiddeti  save  what  was  expressly  allowed,  aoid  hence 
abolinhed  as  superstitious  accretions  all  the  elements 
of  the  medieval  cult  that  could  find  no  warruut  in  the 
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Biblo.    Images,  vcstmentfi,  organs,  bella,  candlea, 
ual,  wero  swept  nway  iu  the  auKaraishL-d  ineelint:-!!. 
to  make;  w:iy  for  a  simple  seirice  of  Bible-rea 
prayer,  hymn  and  sermon.  y*riie  government  of 
chnrch  was  left  by  Calvin  iu  close  connection  with 
state,  but  lie  apparently  turned  around  the  Luthe; 
conception,  making  tlie  civil  autliority  subonlinate, 
the  apiritnal  nnd  not  the  church  to  the  state* 

^WiiiTi^uS-ljUtheranigin  appealed— to—fifiroiafl^. 
S^udiiuivians,  Calvinism  became  the  intGriinlioi 
tana— of_Ecetestflntism^  Even  in  Germany  Cal 
made  conqnestfl  at  the  expense  of  Lather,  bat  ou' 
of  Oemiaiiy,  in  France,  in  the  Ncthorlanils,  in  Bri 
he  moulded  the  type  of  reformed  thought  in  his 
imago.  It  is  difficult  to  Rive  statisticB,  for  it  is 
possible  to  say  how  far  each  particular  church, 
the  Anglican  for  example,  was  indebted  to  Calvin. 
far  to  Lutber,  and  how  far  to  other  leaders,  and  a 
because  there  was  a  strong  reaction  against  pure  ( 
vinisra  even  in  the  sixteenth  century.  But  it  is  safe 
&8y  that  till?  clear,  cold  logic  of  the  hislitutejt,  the  (fc 
f'rcnch  and  Latin  of  countless  other  treatises  aud  t 
tcrs,  and  the  political  thought  which  amalgamafi 
easily  with  rising  tides  of  democracy  and  industri 
ism,  made  CaUdniho  lender  irf-i?rofc«HtHntism^iiutfii 
ftf-tbe- T*»l*»ie  coHuLrieM  tjf-thc-iiorth.  Ilis  gift  I 
organization  and  the  pains  ho  took  lo  train  ministl 
and  apostles  contributed  to  this  success. 

On  May  27,  156-t  Catviu  died,  worn  out  with  lal 
and  ill  health  at  the  ago  of  lifty-Bvc.  With  juco 
heart  and  a  hot  t4uapci:,  be  had  a  clear  bruin,  an42 
TKill,  and  a  real  moral  earnestness  derived  from  1 
conviction  that  ha  was  a  chosen  vessel  of  Christ.  Ci 
Btantly  tortured  by  a  %'arioty  of  painful  diseases, 
drove  himself,  by  the  demoniac  strength  of  his  will, 
perform  labor  that  would  have  taxed  the  strangd 
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ij  he  ruled  liis  poor,  Kofferinj?  Imdv  is  symbolic 
way  he  troated  the  sick  world.    To  him  the 

lies  of  liis  own  hody,  or  of  the  hody  politic,  wore 
I  to  be  overcomp,  at  any  cost  of  pain  and  sweat  and 
3,  by  a  direct  ofTort  of  the  will.  Aa  he  never 
led  lo  fever  and  weultnoss  in  liimself,  so  he  dealt 

tJio  vice  «nd  frivolity  he  detested,  cruahinR  it  out 
I  mtblosH  application  of  power,  hunting  it  with 
hBtretcbiiis:  it  on  the  rack  and  breaking  it  on  the 
H.  But  a  ^euLler.  more  understanding  method 
Id  Jiavc  .agcompUshed  raore^  _eycii    for  his   ovrn 

is  8ucco88or  at  Geneva,  Theodii££.Siiaa»^™^  »  ™f>"  ^"^ 
lis  own  heart  but,  as  he  was  for  weaker,  the  to^ii 
gradually  freed  itself  from  spiritnal  tyranny. 
Is  the  end  of  the  century  the  pastors  had  been 
Set!  and  the  questions  of  the  day  were  far  lees 
ioKmatiu  niceties  they  loved  tlian  ethical  ones  such 
right  lo  lak«  usury,  the  proper  penalty  for 
jtiy,  the  right  to  moke  war,  and  the  best  form  of 
It 
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§  1.  Renaiesanck  xno  Rkforuation 

Though,  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  U 
B'rench  may  have  attaiued  to  no  Rreater  degree  of  a 
tional  self -consciousness  than  had  the  Germans,  tb< 
had  gone  much  farther  in  the  conatrootion  of  a  nation 
state.  The  significance  of  this  evolution,  one  of 
strongest  tendencies  of  modem  history,  is  that 
squares  the  outward  political  condition  of  the  peop 
with  their  inward  desires.  When  once  a  nation  h 
come  to  feci  itself  such,  it  cannot  he  happy  until  i 
polity  is  iinited  in  a  homogeneous  state,  though 
reverse  is  also  true, — that  national  feeling  Is  son 
times  the  result  as  well  as  the  cause  of  political  uni 
(n^ith  the  growth  of  a  common  language  and  of  coi 
mon  ideals,  and  with  the  improvement  of  the  methoi 
of  communication,  the  desire  of  the  people  for  nni 
became  stroiigor  and  stronger,  until  it  finally  overcai 
the_ctalrifngAl  forces  of  feudalism  and.of_^arti«al< 
ism.  These  were  so  strong  in  Germany  that  only 
very  imperfect  federation  could  be  formed  by  way 
national  government,  but  in  France,  though  they  w« 
still  far  from  moribund,  external  pressure  and 
growth  of  the  royal  power  had  forged  the  various  pro 
inccs  into  a  nation  such  as  it  exists  today.  The  m 
independent  of  the  old  provinces,  Brittany,  was  n 
united  to  the  crown  by  the  marriage  of  its  duchi 
Anne  to  Louis  XII. 

Geographically,  France  was  nearly  the  same  fo 
hundred  years  ago  as  it  is  today,  save  that  tbo  eastv 
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frontier  was  Bomftwh»t  farther  west.    The  line  tie 
ran  west  of  the  three  Bishoprics,  Verdun,  Meta 
Ton!,  west  of  Frauche  Comte,  just  eaet  of  Lyooa 
again  west  of  Savoy  and  Nice. 

Political])',  France  was  then  one  oF  a  ^roup  of  sei 
popolar,  Remi-anlncratic  monarchies?.     The  rights 
the  people  were  assorted  by  the  States  General  whi* 
met  from  time  to  time,  uaually  at  mudi  longer 
tervals  than  the  Gcrmnn  Diets  or  the  English  Parlii 
mentfi,  and  by  the  Parlements  of  the  various  provinc 
These  latter  wore  rnther  high  courts  of  justice 
legislative  assemblies,  but  their  right  to  register 
laws  gave  them  a  considerable  amount  of  authorit 
The  Parlement  of  Paris  was  the  moat  conspicnoae 
perhaps  the  most  powerful. 

The  power  of  the  monarch,  resting  primarily  on 
support  of  the  bourgeois  class,  was  greatly  augment 
by  the  Concordat  of  1516.  which  made  the  monar 
almost  the  Rupremc  head  of  the  OflUififmoiUHrdi.    Yoi 
two  centuries  the  crown  had  been  struggling  to  at 
this  position.     It  was  because  so  large  a  degree 
autonomy  was  granted  to  tlie  national  chj^ch  that 
Fruneh  fell  satisfied  not  to  go  to  the  extreme  of-j 
siou  from  the  Roman  communiou.    It  was  because 
king  had  already  achieved  n  large  control  over  his  oi 
clergj"  that  he  felt  it  uuneoeasarj'  or  inadvisable  to 
to  the  lengths  of  the  Lutheran  princes  and  of  Hem 
Vin.    In  that  one  important  respect  the  Concoi 
of  Bologna  toot  the  place  of  the  Reformation. 

Francis  I  was  popular  and  at  first  not  unattractiT 
Robust,  fond  of  di.iplay,  nmbitions,  intelligent  enouj 
to  dabble  in  letters  and  art,  he  piqued  himself  on  beii 
chivalrous  and  bravo.  But  ho  wasted  his  life 
ruint-d  hii  health  in  the  ])nrsuit  of  pleasure.  His  ft 
as  it  has  come  down  to  us  In  contemporary  paintin{ 
is  disagreeable.    He  was,  as  with  uuumial  candor 
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Btwnporary  observer  put  it,  a  devil  even  to  the  cx- 
Qt  of  considerahly  looking  it. 

I  While  to  art  and  k'tters  Francis  gave  a  eerlata 
nonnt  of  attention,  he  usually  from  more  indolence 
lowud  the  affairs  of  state  to  be  guided  by  others. 
TTotU  the  death  of  his  mother,  Louise  of  Savoy,  be  was 
mlwi   by   hor.    Tliereafter   the   Conntahte  Anne   de 
Montmorency  was  his  cliief  minister.    The  policy  fol- 
lowed was  the  inherited  one  which  was,  to  a  certain 
point,  necessary  In  the  given  couditionB.    lu  domc^tio 
•ffjirs,  the  king  or  his  advisors  endeavored  to  increase 
^e  power  of  the  crown  at  the  expense  of  the  nobles. 
last  of  the  great  vassals  strong  cnongh  to  assert 
ifpiasi-indepcndencc  of  the  king  was  Charles  of  Bour- 
Ile  was  arrested  and  tried  by  the  Parlement  of 
iris,  which  consistoutly  supported  the  crown.    Flee- 
from  I'Vance  he  entered  the  service  of  Charles  V, 
Bd  hie  restoration  was  made  an  article  of  the  treaty 
Madrid.     His  death  in  the  sack  of  Rome  closed  the 
lent  in  favor  of  the  king. 
The  foreign  poKcy  of  France  waij_a_coixstttiit-*trttg- 
gia^  D«w  by  dii'V'niHT-y,  fl"T  )y  nnni,  irilli  f'h^rliT  V 
Tbo  principal  rL-maiiiing  powers  of  £arope,  England, 
ley  and  the  pope,  threw  their  weight  now  on  one 
now  on  the  other  of  the  two  cliief  antagonists. 
If  was  the  Held  of  most  of  the  battles.    Francis  be- 
his  roign  by  invading  that  country  and  defeating 
Swiss  at  M^tjfsiaao,  thu.^  conquering  MMan.    Tbo  isi^ 
js  in  Italy  and  Southern  France  cnlmiuated-y/ 
disastrous   defeat  of  the   French  at   Pavia.lT''?^ 
FraDcis   fought  in  person  and  was  taken  pri.soner. 
'*0I  all  things  nothing  is  left  me  but  honor  and  life. 
Ittwrote  his  mother. 
Francis  hoped  that  he  would  be  freed  on  the  pa 
of  ransom  according  to  the  best  models  of  chiv 
He  found,  however,  when  ho  was  removed  t< 
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Madrid  in  ifay,  that  his  captor  intended  to  exact 
lu8t  farthing'  of  diplonintic  conccKsion.    Dlsoontent 
France  and  the  cnnul  and  illness  of  the  king 
forced  him  to  sign  a  most  disadvanUgeoas  treaty. 
nouncing  the  lands  of  Burgundy,  Naples  and  Mih 
and  cetling  lands  to  Henry  Vlll.    The  king  swore 
the  document,  pledged  his  knightly  honor,  and  as 
ditional    securities   married    Eleanor    the    sister 
Charles  and  left  two  of  his  sons  as  hostages. 

Even  when  he  signed  it,  however,  he  had  no  int( 
tion  of  executing  the  provisions  of  the  troaty  which, 
secretly  protested,  had  been  wrung  from  him  by  fore 
The  deputies  of  Burgundy  refaeed  to  recognize 
right  of  France  to  alienate  them.    Ilenry  VIII  at  one 
made  an  alliance  against  tlie  "tyranny  and  pride" 
the  emperor.    Charles  was  so  cliagrined  that  he 
lengcd  Francis  to  a  duel.    This  opera  boutfo  perfor 
nnco  ended  by  each  monarch  giving  the  other  "the 
in  the  throat." 

Though  France  suceeeded  in  making  with  new  allif 
the  pope  and  Venice,  the  League  of  Cognac,  and  thouj 
Germany  was  at  that  time  embarrassed  by  the  Turkie 
invasion,  the  ensuing  war  tumod  out  favorably  to 
emperor.    The  ascendancy  of  Charles  was  so  markt 
that  peace  again  had  to  be  made  in  his  favor  in  II 
The  treaty  of  Cambrai,  as  it  was  called,  was  the  treat 
of  Madrid  over  again  except  that  Burgundy  was  kei 
by  France.    She  gave  up,  however,  Lille,  I>ouai  anc 
other  territory  in  the  north  and  renounced  her  suze 
rainty  over  Milan  and  Naples.    Fnincis  agreed  to  paj 
a  ransom  of  two  million  crowns  for  bis  sons.    Thonf 
he  was  put  to  desperate  straits  to  raise  the  mom 
levying  a  40  per  cent,  income  tax  on  the  clergy  and  a  1( 
per  cent,  income  tax  on  the  nobles,  he  finally  paid 
money  and  got  back  his  children  in  1530. 

By  this  time  France  waa  so  exhausted,  both 
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and  mpn,  that  a  polioy  of  peace  was  the  only 

posfiihle  for  some  years.    Montmorency,  the  prin- 

ministcr  of  the  kinpj,  continued  by  an  active 

macy  to  stir  up  trouble  for  Charles.    While  aup- 

ing  Lntheranfl  at  home  he  encouraged  the  Schmal- 

ic  princes  abroad,  goioR  to  the  lenjflh  of  inviting 

chthon  to  Franee  in  1035.    "With  the  Kuglish 

ister  Cromwell  be  came  1o  an  agreement,  uothwilh- 

(ling  the  Frotcstant  tendencies  of  his  policy.    An 

ne«  was  alno  made  with  the  SuItaiL  Suleiman,  ae- 

iy  in  lo34,  and  openly  proclaimed  in  153C    lu  or- 

!o  prepare  for  tlie  military  strife  destined  to  bo 

i6wed  at  the  earliest  praelical  moment,  an  ordinance 

1534  reorganized  and  strengthened  the  army. 

Far  more  important  for  the  life  of  France  than  her 

t  and  inconclusive  squabbling  with  Spain  was 

transformation   passing  over  her  spirit    U— is 

id-tliai-if  the  French  kings  brought  uoth-  Refnnaa. 
elae  back  from   their  campaigns  in.  iLuly  ih(>y 
t  fcac^  0)Q_B^aiHsanco.    There  is  a  modicum 
trnth  m  tliis,  for  there  are  some  traces  of  Italian  in- 
nce  before  the  reign  of  Francis  I.     But  tlie  French 
mt  hardly  needed  tliis  oatsido  stimnlus.    It  was 
itrakenin^  of  itself.    Scholars  like  William  Bude  and 
Estif-nncs,  thinkers  like  Dolet  and  Kabelais,  poets 
;e  Marot,  were  the  natural  product  of  Freucb  soil, 
vorywhore,  north  of  the  Alps  no  less  than  Boath, 
ere  was  a  spontaneous  efflorescence  of  intellectual/ 
"  "ty. 

e  Kcfnrmntinu  is  often  contrasted  or  compared 
tb  the  Benuissauce.  In  certain  respects,  where  a 
Qzunon  factor  can  be  found,  this  may  profitably  be 
fie.  But  it  is  important  to  note  how  different  in 
nd  were  the  two  movements.  One  might  as  well 
impare  Darwinism  and  Socialism  in  oar  own  time. 
he  one  was  a  now  way  of  looking  at  things,  a  fresh 
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intellectual  start,  without  definite  profcrazn  or  o 
izatiou.  The  other  was  primarily  a  thesis:  a 
tenets  the  object  of  which  was  concrete  action. 
Heformation  began  in  France  as  a  school  of  tho 
but  it  soon  grew  to  a  political  party  and  a  new  ch 
and  finally  it  evolved  into  a  state  within  the  stat 

ThoDgh  it  is  not  safe  to  date  the  Frencli  Rcfo 
tion  before  the  influence  of  Luther  was  felt,  it  is 
sible  to  Rcc  an  indigrenons  reform  that  naturally 
pared  the  way  for  it.    Its  harbinger  was  Le 
d*l!:taples.    Xlui^^*tJe  T.uthor '1  wi«^"^i  'p  miriii( 
rch,  to  set  asideihe  "good  works"  thereof  in 
of  faith,  and  to  make  the  Bible  known  to  the  p< 
He  bcdfln  to  translate  it  in  1521,  publishing  the 
pels  in  Jane  1523  and  the  Epistles  and  Acts  and 
calypse  in  October  and  November.    The  work  wai 
as  f^od  as  that  of  Luther  or  Tyndalc.    It  waB 
chiefly  on  tho  Vulgate,  though  not  without  roferon 
the  Greek  lest.     Lefevro  prided  himself  on  bein] 
eral,  rcmarkinf:;,  with  a  side  R'lance  at  Erasmus's 
phrancf,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  try  to  be  mor 
gaiit    than    Scripture.    Ho   also   prided    himsc 
writing  for  the  simple,  and  was  immensely  pU 
with  the  favorable  reception  the  people  gave  his  i 
To  reach  the  hearts  of  the  poor  and  humble  be  i 
tutcd  a  reform  of  preaching,  tustructiug  his  frt 
to  purge  their  homilies  of  the  more  grossly  sup 
tious  elements  and  of  the  scholnstio  theology.    In 
of  tliis  they  were  to^jjreach- Christ  sjomlv  wit 
»im_o£  LoucliUi£,lUe  _beart,  not  of  dazzlin?^  the  mi 

Like-minded  men  gathering  around  Lefevre  fo 
a  new  school  of  thought.    It  was  a  movement  o: 
vival  within  the  churcli;  its  leaders,  wishing  to  ! 
all  Uie  old  forms  and  tjclicfs,  endeavored  to  infuse 
them  a  new  spirit.    To  some  extent  they  were 
pcious  reaction  against  the  intellectualism  of  Era 
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J  the  Renaissance.  On  the  other  hand  tboy  were  far 
irn  wisliing  to  follow  Luther,  when  he  appeared,  in 
schism. 

bnong  the  most  famons  of  these  mystical  reformers 
«  Villiam  Brii;:oTinet,  Bishop  of  Meaax.  and  his 
npic,  Margaret  d'AngouIeme,  siHter  of  Francis  I. 
mgli  a  highly  tah-nted  woman-Margaret  was  T£gak 
_fljlia(ufilible.    She  adored  her  dissolute  brother 

Was  always,  on  account  of  her  marriages,  first  with  I509 
irieft,  dake  of  AleiKon,  and  then  with  Henry  d'Al-  ^^^ 
t,  king  of  Navarre,  put  in  the  position  of  a  euj)- 
nt  for  his  sapport.    8he  carried  on  an  assiduous 
respoudence  with  Bri^onnet  as  her  spiritual  direc- 

being  attracted  first  by  him  and  then  by  Ltither, 
fiy,  OS  it  seems,  through  the  wish  to  sample  tho 
city  of  their  doctrines.    She  wrote  The  Mirror  of 

Bitifvl  Soul  in  the  beet  style  of  penitent  piety, 
central  idea  is  the  love  of  flod  and  of  the  "dcbon- 
:»*•  .lesu».  She  knew  I>atin  and  Italian,  studied 
(A  and  Hebrew,  aud  road  the  Bible  regularly,  ex- 
ting'  her  friends  to  do  the  same.  She  coquetted 
1  the  Lutherans,  some  of  whom  she  protected  in 
ncc  aud  with  others  of  whom  in  Germany  she  cor- 
>onded.  She  was  strongly  suspected  of  being  a 
bcmn,  though  a  secret  one.  Capito  dedicated  to 
a  comranntary  on  Hosea;  Calvin  had  strong  hopes 
triuuing  her  to  an  open  profession,  but  was  di«ip- 
ited-  Her  house,  said  ho,  which  might  have  he- 
ft the  family  of  Jesus  Christ,  harbored  instead 
nntu  of  the  deviL  ThrouKhout  life  she  kept  tho 
stomed  Catholic  rites,  and  wrote  with  much  respect 
'ope  Paul  IlL  But  fundamentally  her  religious 
lumi  waK  outside  of  any  confession. 
as  mystically  piuus  woman  wrote,  in  later  life,  tho 
lamer&n,  s  book  of  stories  published  posthu- 
)ly.     Modelled  on  the  Decameron,  it  consists  al- 
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most  entirely  of  licentiona  stories,  told  without  re] 
bation  and  with  gusio.    If  the  month  speaketh 
the  fullness  of  the  heart  she  was  as  mnch  a  sen 
in  thoDfi^ht  as  her  brother  was  in  deed.    The  ap; 
contradictions  in  her  are  only  to  be  explained  o 
theory  that  she  was  one  of  those'  impress  ionabli 
tnres  that,  chameleon-like,  «lways  take  on  the  h 
their  environment. 

But  though  the  work  of  Lofevre  and  of  Bri^oi 
■who  himself  gave  hia  clergy  an  example  of  sin 
biblical  preachinj?,  won  many  followers  not  onl; 
Meaux  hot  in  other  cities,  it  would  never  have 
dnoed  a  religious  revolt  like  that  in  Germany. 
Reformation  was  an  importation  into  France;  ' 
key  of  heresy," -as  John  Bouchet  said  in  1531,  ' 
made  of  the  fine  iron  of  Germany."    At  first  a 
all  the  inteilcctualn  bailed  Luther  as  an  ally.    Le 
sent  him  a  greeting  in  1519,  and  in  the  same  year 
spoke  well  of  him.    His  books  were  at  this  tima' 
proved  even  by  some  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne.    Bti 
took  a  decade  of  confusion  and  negation  to  clarifji 
situation  sufficiently  for  the  French  to  realize  the  es 
import  of  the  Lnthcran  movement,  which  oompi 
transfoiTTied  the  previously  esistiug  policy  of  Li 
The  chief  sufferer  by  the  growth  of  Latheranism 
not  at  first  the  Catholic  church  but  the  party  of 
olic  reform.    The  schism  rent  the  French  evongpl^ 
before  it  seriously  affected  the  chnroh.    Some  of 
followed  the  new  light  and  others  were  forced 
into  a  reactionary  attitude. 

The  first  emissaries  of  Luther  in  France  wen 
books.    Froben  exported  a  volume  containing  n 
all  be  had  published  up  to  Octolwr,  1513,  immodia 
and  in  large  quantities  to  Paris.    In  1520  a  slnd 
there  wrote  that  no  books  were  more  quickly  l>o 
At  first  only  the  Latin  ones  were  intelligible  to 
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ich,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  thut  very  early 

tiona  into  the  veruacular  wcro  made,  though 

le  of  this  period  have  sun-ived.    It  was  said  that 

books,  which  kept  pouring  in  from  Frniikfort  and 

ssburg'  and  Basle,  excited  the  populace  ayaiust  tho 

bgian»,  for  the  pooplc  .judj^d  thorn  by  the  newly 

ed   French  New  Teslament.    A  bishop  oom- 

in«l  that  tho  common  people  were  seduced  by  the  iS23 

ity  of  the  heretic's  style. 
]t  did  not  take  the  Sorhonno  long  to  define  its  posi- 
aK  one  of  hostility.    The  university,  which  had 
lately  defending  the  QalUcan  liberties  and  had 
an  appeal  from  pope  to  future  council,  was  ono 
the  judges  8Clecte{i  by  the  disputants  of  Uie  Leipzig 
c.    Complete  records  of  the  speeches,  taken  by 
ies,  were  accordingly  forwarded  to  Paris  by  Duke 
e  of  Saxony,  with  a  request  for  an  opinion. 
T  brief  debate  the  condemnation  of  Lnther  by  the  April  IS 
rsity  was  printed.  '521 

Neither  was  the  govemmont  long  in  taking  a  posi- 
That  it  should  be  hostile  was  a  foregone  cou- 
on.     Francis  hated  Lutheranism  because  he  be- 
ved  tliat  it  tended  more  to  the  overthrow  of  king- 
aud  monarchies  than  to  the  edification  of  sonla. 
e  told  Aleander,  tho  papal  nuncio,  that  he  thought  Mnob. 
ther  a  rascal  and  his  doctriue  pernicious.  ^^i 

The  king  was  energetically  seconded  by  the  Parle-  Aprfl, 
ent  of  Paris.    A  royal  edict  provided  that  no  book  '*^ 
umld  be  printed  without  the  imprimatur  of  tho  uni- 
•nity.     The  king  next  ordered  tho  extirpation  of  the 
Tora  of  Martin  Lather  of  Saxony,  and,  having  begun 
baming  books,  continued,  as  Erasmus  observed  was 
nally  tile  case,  by  buniing  people.    The  first  to  suf- 
r  was  John  Valliore.    At  tho  same  time  Bri(;onnet  1523 
8   samraoned  to  Paris,  sharply  repriinanded  for 
liency  to  heretics  and  fined  two  hundred  livres,  in 
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oonscqnouce  of  which  he  issui^d  two  decrees  ag'aius 
herpsy,  charing  it   with  attempting   to   sabvert 
flBW  hierarchy  aud  to  abolish  sacerdotal  celibacy.    V 

Lefevre'a  doctrines  were  comiemned,  he  Bubmil 
those  of  his  disciples  who  failed  to  do  so  were 
scribed.     But  the  efforts  of  the  govenimeiit  be< 
more  strenuous  after  1524.     Francis  was  at  this 
courting  the  a^sistAnce  of  the  pope  against  the 
pcror,  and  moreover  he  was  horrified  by  the  outb 
of  the  Peasants'  War  in  Gcnnany,    Convinced  o( 
danger  of  allowing  the  new  sect  to  propagate  i 
any  further  he  commanded  the  arclibishops  and 
ops  of  his  realm  to  ''proceed  again.it  those  who 
publish  and  follow  the  here.sics,  errors  and  doet 
of  ilartin  Luther."    Lcfevre  aud  some  of  his  fri 
fled  to  Strassburg.    Arrests  and  executions  agi 
those  wlio  w^ere  sometimes  called  "heretics  of  Mi 
and  .sometimes  Lutherans,  followed. 

The  theologians  did  not  leave  the  whole  burde 
the  battle  to  tJio  goveniment.  A  swarm  of 
Lullipnin  tracts  insttcd  from  the  press.  Not  onlj 
hercsinrch,  but  Krasmus  and  Lefevre  were  atta( 
Their  translations  of  the  Bible  were  condcmne< 
blasphemies  against  Jerome  and  against  the 
Ghost  and  a.s  subverting  the  fouodalions  of  the  C! 
tiau  religion.  Luther's  saeramciital  dogmas  and, 
repudiation  of  monastic  vows  wtre  refuted. 

Nevertheless  the  reform  movement  contlnned. 
this  stage  it  was  urban,  the  chief  centers  being  B 
Mcaux,  and   Lyons.    Many   merclinnts  and   nrtidl 
were  found  among  the  adherents  of  the  new  fai 
While  none  of  a  higher  rank  openly  professed  it, 
ology  became,  under  the  lead  of  Margaret,  a  fas! 
able  subject.    Conveuticlea  were  formed  lo  rea 
Bible  in  secret  not  only  among  the  middle  class 
also  at  court.    Short  tracts  continued  to  be  the 
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liods  of  propaganda,  And  of  ihcse  many  were 
lalations.  Louis  de  Berquin  of  Artois,  a  layman,  Banpiin 
red  the  most  fonnidablo  champion  of  tlie  new  opin- 
I.  Though  he  did  iiitlo  bul  truushitc  other  men's 
k  he  did  that  with  jjeniua.  His  version  of  Eras- 
1^  ilanual  of  a  Christian  Knight  was  exquisitely 
e^and  his  version  of  Luther's  Tesaeraderas  did  not 
flhort  of  it.  Tried  and  condemned  iii  1523,  he  was 
id  by  the  king  at  the  behest  of  MarRaret.  The 
as  of  rigor  during  the  king's  captivity  gave  place 
,  momentan,'  tolerance.  Berquin,  who  hud  been 
Bted.  was  liberated,  and  Lefevre  recalled  from 
K  Bat  the  respite  was  brief.  Two  years  later, 
[aiu  was  again  arrested,  tried,  condemned,  and 
oted  speedily  to  prevent  reprieve  on  April  17, 
.  But  the  triumph  of  the  conser^'atives  was  more 
irent  than  real.  Lotheranism  continued  to  gain 
itly  but  surely. 

liilo  the  Reformation  was  growing  in  strength  and 
bem,  it  was  also  becoming  more  definite  and  co- 
nL  Prior  to  IS.'V)  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
where  Lntheranism  began  and  where  it  ended. 
re  was  a  large,  but  vogue  and  chaotic  public  opin- 
of  protest  againRt  the  existing  order.  But  after 
I  it  id  pottf-ihie  to  distlnguiNh  several  parties,  tliree 
hich  at  first  reckoned  among  the  supporters  of  the 
irmation,  now  more  or  less  definitely  separated 
uwlves  from  it.  The  first  of  these  was  the  party 
feanx,  the  leaders  of  which  submitted  to  the  gov- 
lenl  and  went  their  otiTO  isolated  way.  Then  there 
m  party  of  Erasmian  reform,  mainly  intellectual 
profoundly  Christian.  Its  leader,  William  Budc, 
as  diil  j^rafimus^that  it  wa>-  possihli-  to  unite  the 
ical.5Jllltnrt_'  uf  the  Rfuaissmici.'  wiili  a  purified 
olioiwn  Attached  to  tlio  cliurch,  and  equally  re- 
d  by  sonie  of  the  dogmas  and  by  the  apparent  so- 
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cial  offectfl  of  the  Reformation,  Bude,  vbo  hnd  sj 
well  of  Luther  in  1519,  repudiated  him  in  1521. 

Fiiinlly  Ihcrc  was  the  party  of  the  **Libcrtmea'^ 
free-thinkers,  llie  representatives  of  the  Kenaiss 
pure  and  simple.     Revolutionaries  in  their  own 
conscioiiRly  rebelH  Bgainst  the  older  culture  of  the 
die  Ages,  thouRh  prepared  to  canvass  the  new  relij 
and  to  toy  with  it,  oven  to  nse  it  as  on  ally  against  i 
men  enemies,  the  interest  of  these  men  was  fai 
mentally  too  different  from  that  of  the  Reforme( 
enable  them  to  stand  long  on  the  same  platfc 
There  was  Clement  Marot,  a  charming  bat  rather; 
loss  poet,  n  protege  of  Margaret  and  the  omamcE 
a  frivolous  coart.    Though  his  poetic  Irnnshitioi 
the  Psalms  became  a  Protestant  book,  bis  poeti 
often  sensual  as  well  as  sensuous.    Though  for  a 
absenting  himself  from  court  he  re-entered  it  in 
at  the  same  time  "abjuring  bis  errors.'* 

Of  the  same  group  was  Ft^iitw^  BabHak,  wi 
Pa$ita(jruf.l  appeared  in  1532.  Though  he  wrote  E( 
mu8  saying  that  he  owed  nil  that  he  was  to  him,  hi 
fact  appropriated  only  the  irony  and  moeking  b[ 
of  the  humanist  without  his  deep  uiiderlying  pi 
He  became  a  universal  skeptic,  and  a  mo^er  ofj 
things.  Tlie  **csprit  gaulois,"  beyond  all  others  at 
to  the  absurdities  and  inconsistency  of  thintts,  fonud  ifi 
him  its  incarnation.  He  ridiculed  both  \he  "popBi 
maniacs"  and  the  "pope-phobes,**  the  |ndulgenctf! 
sellers  and  the  inqnisitors,  the  decretals  'fwritteu  ftJIj 
an  angel"  and  tlie  Great  Soliism,  priests  and  kings  AsA 
doubting  philosophers  and  the  Scripture.  ^  Paid  lE^ 
-cajled^him  "the^vagabqndJiLilieMc."  Calvin  at firtft 
reckoned  him  among^  those  who^^^ad  relished  the  RO*- 
pel,"  but  when  he  furiously  retorted  that  he  cousidertd 
Cahdn  "a  de-moniacal  impostor,"  the  theologian  «( 
Qeneva  loosed  against  him  a  furious  invective  in  bifl 
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«  OH  Offencca.    Babelais  was  now  called  "a 

who  by  his  diaholic  fatnity  had  profaned  the 

Uiat  holy  nml  saerofl  pU'dcc  of  lifo  etomnl.'* 

m  Farel  !ia<I  in  mind  Kabelais's  recent  accept- 

from  the  court  of  tlie  livings  of  Meudon  and  St. 

ophe  de  Janibet,  when  he  wroto  Calvin  on  May 

I55I :  **I  fear  thnt  avarice,  that  root  of  evil,  has 

j<nit4lie(l   idl   faith   and   piety    in   the   poets   of 

fcarc't,    Jadafl,  having-  ciold  lyrist  and  taken  tbd 

instead  of  Christ  has  that  hard  master  Sa- 
in 

'The  stimulus  given  by  the  various  attacks  on  Uie  CotlwI« 
ireh,  both  Protestant  and  Infidel,  showed  itself 
mptly  ill  th(!  abnndont  spirit  of  reform  that  sprang 
in  t\n!  CalJioliu  fold.  Tbt-  ck-rgj*  and  bi»hop  braced 
imselvea  to  meet  the  enemy:  they  trie<l  in  some  in- 
uice8  to  BUppreHA  scandals  and  amend  their  lives; 
ey  brushed  np  their  theolof^y  and  paid  more  atten- 
an  to  the  Bible  and  to  cducution. 
But  the  "Lutheran  contagion"  continued  to  spread 
id  xrow  migblily.  In  1525  it  was  found  only  at 
aris,  Aleaux,  Lyons,  Grenoble,  llourges,  Tours  and 
len(;on.  Fifteen  years  later,  though  it  was  still  con- 
led  largely  to  the  cities  and  towns,  there  were  cen- 
r«  of  It  in  every  part  of  Franee  except  in  Brittany, 
be  i>ermH.'ulion  at  Paris  only  drove  the  liert^tius  into 
4ing  or  baniBhcd  them  to  carry  their  opinions  broad- 
over  the  land.  The  movemoub  swept  from  the 
Drth  aud  cast.  The  propaganda  wa.i  not  the  work 
one  olass  but  of  all  save  thnt  of  the  great  nobles. 
.  wax  uoi  yet  a  social  or  class  aitair,  but  a  purely  in- 
dlcctaal  nnd  religions  one.    It  is  impossible  to  est!- 

^Otmri  TimUgicnl  Hrrtew,  ItHP,  p.  200.     Mar>nttr«t  luid  died  »ev- 

jn^n    Ifrorp,  Init    Rnbebia   vaa   cnllcd   li«r   po«t  becailw  lie   had 

<bw4  i'r  jtr<>t(«iinii  AAd  U>  li«r  wri>t«  &  pix-m  iu  1&4£.     OtfuvrM  <f« 

liMiw.  rd.  A.  LcfrMic.   IUI2,  i,  pp.  ixiii,  rxxxix.    C/.  also  O&lvin's 

ht  Uie  CJUMii  ol  K«VKn«^,  April  2S,  ISI5.     Operm,  idi,  pp.  SSf. 
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mato  the  numbers  of  the  new  sect.    In  1534  Alcand 
said  there  were  thirty  thoui^and  liuthcraim  in  Ps 
alone.    On  the  contran-  Rene  du  Belky  snid  that 
were  fewer  in  1533  tlian  tlif ro  were  ten  years  previc 
True  it  is  that  the  Protestants  were  as  yet  weak, 
were  united  rather  in  protest  aj^ainst  tlie  establi* 
order  than  as  a  definite  and  cohesive  party.    Thua, 
most  popular  and  successful  slogans  of  the  innovat 
were  denunciation  of  the  priests  as  anti-Christs 
apostates,  and  reprobation  of  images  and  of  the  mi 
as  idolatrj'.    Othej^^eatchsEflideaf'+ho  teformerajve 
*'theJiUbIc'-'*nJ  "JM^ti6ealio»  by  failh."    Tlie  moi 
ment  was  without  a  head  and  without  organiKatig 
Until  Calvin  furnished  these  the  principal  inrtpirati 
came  from  Luther,  but  ZwingU  and  the  other  Gci 
and   Swiss    reformers   were   in6uentiaL    More 
more,  Lefevre  and  his  school  sank  into  the  back^oui 

For  a  time  it  Bcemed  that  the  need  of  leadership 
to  be  supplied  by  William  Farel.    His  learning, 
eloquence,  and  his  zeal,  tog-ether  with  the  perfect  saffl 
of  action  that  he  found  in  Switzerland,  were  the  ne 
Bary  qualification s.    The  need  for  a  Bible  was  at 
met  by  the  version  of  Lefevre,  printed  in  1532. 
the  Catholic  spirit  of  this  work,  based  on  the  Vulj 
was    distasteful    to    the    evangelicids.     Farel    ai 
Olivetan,  an  excellent  pbilolog-ist,  to  make  a  now 
Bion,  which  was  completed  by  February  1535.    Cal^ 
wrote  the  preface  for  it.    It  was  dedicated  tfr 
poor  little  church  of  God.'*    In  doctrine  it  was 
oughly  ovangelicid,  replacing  the  old  "eveqiies*' 
**pretres"  by  "surveillants"  and  "auciens,"  and  or 
ting  some  of  the  Apocrypha. 

Encouraged  by  their  own  growth  the  rrotestai 
became  bolder  in  their  attacks  on  the  Catholics.    Thfi 
situation  verged  more  and  more  towards  violence; 
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r  side,  not  oven  the  wealtcr,  thought  of  tolerance 
th.  On  the  nipht  of  October  17-18  some  pla- 
writien  by  Anthony  th>  Marconrt,  were  postpd 
PariB,  Orloaii8,  Rouen,  Tours  and  Blois  and  on 
doors  of  the  king's  chamber  at  Amboise.  The^ 
riated  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  as  a  horrible  and 
ilerahle  abnae  invented  by  infeninl  theology  and 
y  counter  to  the  true  Supper  of  our  Lord,  The 
mment  was  ainmicd  and  took  strong  steps.  Pro- 
ions  were  instituted  to  appease  God  for  the  sacri- 
Within  a  month  two  hundred  pcrBons  were  ar- 
Iwenty  of  whom  were  sent  to  the  scaffold  and 
\t  rc-st  banished  after  confiscation  of  their  goods. 
Rul  (he  eovernnient  could  not  afford  to  continue 
miinterruptedly  rigorous  policy.  Tlie  Protestanti 
their  opportunity  in  the  exigencies  of  the  for- 
sitoation.  In  1535  Francis  was  forced  by  the  in- 
sing  menace  of  the  Hapsbiirgs  to  make  alliance  not 
with  the  infidel  but  with  the  Schninlkaldic  Irf^ague. 
old  Iiuve  Iiad  no  scruples  in  supporting  abroad 
le  Tieresy  he  auppresKcd  at  home,  but  he  found  the 
Oenaan  princes  would  accept  his  friendship  on  no 
knns  nave  those  of  toloranco  to  French  Protestants. 
Accordingly  on  July  16, 1535,  Francis  was  obliged  to 
(flWifh  an  edict  ordering  persecution  to  ocasc  and 

RBting  those  who  were  in  prison  for  conscicnoe's 
t  the  respite  did  not  last  long.  New  rigors  were 
rtokcu  in  April  1538.  Mnrot  retracted  Ins  errors, 
ind  Rabelais,  while  not  fuudnmentally  changing  his 
loctrinc,  greatly  softened,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  1542 
^OMtaijnicl,  the  abneive  ridicule  he  had  poured  on  tho 
iorbonne.  But  by  this  time  a  new  era  was  iuaug- 
It'd.  The  (leaths  of  Krusmus  and  Ix'fcvrc  in  1536 
the  coup  dc  grace  to  the  party  of  the  Christian 
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Renaissance,  and  the  publication  of  Calvin's  InstU 
in  the  same  year  finally  gave  the  French  Protestant 
roach  needed  leader  and  standard. 

§  2.  The  Cai-vihist  Paety.    1536-1559 

The  trace  of  Nice  providing  for  a  cessation  of  host 
?(icc,iS38  j^jp^  between  France  and  the  Hflpsbnrgs  for  ten  ye 
was  greeted  with  mucli  joy  in  France.    Bonfires 
brated  it  in  Paris,  and  in  every  way  the  people  irii 
known  their  lonffiiig  for  peaco.    Ijittle  thr  feing  cai 
for  the  wishes  of  his  loyal  subjects  when  his  own 
nity,  real  or  imagined,  wa«  at  stake.    The  war 
Charles,  that  cursed  Europe  like  an  iutcnnittent  fe 
broke  out  again  in  1542.    Again  France  was  the 
grossor  and  again  she  was  worsted.    The  emperor : 
vaded  Champagne  in  person,  arriving,  in  1544,  at 
point  within  fifty  miles  of  Paris.    As  there  was 
army  able  to  oppose  him  it  looked  as  if  he  woi 
march  as  a  conqueror  to  the  capital  of  his  enemy, 
he  Bacrifioed  the  advantage  he  liad  over  Prance  t<l 
desire  far  nearer  his  heart,  that  of  crushing  his  rel 
lions  Protestant  subjects.    Already  planning  war 
the  League  of  Schmalknlden  ho  wished  only  to 
his  own  safety  from  attack  by  hia  great  rival. 
treaty  made  at  Crepy  was  moderate  in  its  terms 
left  things  largely  as  they  were. 

On  March  31, 1547,  Francis  I  died  and  was  succe< 
by  hifl  son,  Henry  II,  a  man  of  large,  strong  frai 
passionately  fond  of  all  forms  of  exercise,  especii 
of  hunting  and  jousting.    He  had  neither  his  fathe 
versatility  nor  his  fickleness  nor  his  artistic  intei    _ 
His  policy  was  influenced  by  the  aim  of  reversing  Itfl 
father's  wishes  and  of  disgracing  his  father*a  fai 
ites. 

While  his  elder  brother  was  still  alive,  Henry 
married  'Catharine  de '  Medici,  a  daughter  of  Loi 
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I  de*  Medici  of  Florence.  Tbo  girl  of  fourteen  in  a 
oreiprn  country  was  uncomfortable,  especially  as  it 
iras  felt,  after  lior  husband  became  Dauphin,  that  her 
milk  was  not  equal  to  his.  Tho  failure  to  have  any 
diildren  durin;^  the  first  ten  years  of  marriage  made 
«r  position  not  only  unpleasant  but  precarious,  but 
the  birth  of  her  first  eon  made  her  unassailable.  In 
T»pid  8Ucc«?sRion  she  bore  ten  cjiiIjli:cii,jcveii_of  _whom 
wrvived  child liood.  Though  she  had  little  influence 
oa  sflfairs  of  state  during  her  husband's  reign,  she 
lajuired  soU-coiifidence  and  at  last  began  to  talk  and 
Mt  as  queen. 
At  the  ago  of  seventeen  Henry  fell  in  love  with  a 
■Mman  of  thirty-six,  Diana  de  Poitiers,  to  whom  his 
Hfbtion  never  wuvcred  until  his  death,  when  she  was 
pfactj.  Notwithstanding  her  absolute  ascendancy  over 
brrbver  Khe  mttddlcd  little  with  affairs  of  state. 

The  direction  of  French  policy  at  this  time  fell 
krgely  into  the  hands  of  two  powerful  families.  The 
Sret  was  that  of  Coliismy.  Of  three  brothers  the  ablest 
tru  Gaspnrd.  Admiral  of  France,  a  firm  friend  of 
Henry's  as  well  as  a  statesman  and  warrior.  Still 
■wre  powerful  was  tlie  family  of  Guise,  the  cTiildren 
of  Claude,  Duke  of  Guise,  who  died  in  1527.  The  eld- 
ffit  son,  Francis,  Duke  of  Guise,  was  a  great  soldier. 
His  brother,  Chnrlcs,  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  won  a  high 
place  in  the  councils  of  etate,  and  his  sister  Mar>',  by 
htr  marriage  with  James  V  of  Scotland,  brought  added 
pnslige  to  the  family.  The  great  power  wielded  by 
Uu8  bouse  owed  much  to  the  position  of  their  estates, 
p»rt  of  which  were  fiefs  of  Ibe  French  king  and  part 
vsbjoot  to  the  Empire.  As  suited  their  eonveiiicnce 
tbey  could  act  either  as  Frenchmen  or  as  foreign 
aoblea. 
Under  Hetirj^  France  enjoyed  a  period  of  expansion  Eipantioo 
OM  she  had  not  bad  for  many  years.    The  per- 
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petual  failares  of  FranciB  were  at  last  tarncd  into  enl 
Htaiitia}  successes.     This  was  due  in  largo  part  to 
civil  war  in  Ot'rraany  and  to  tho  wi-ukness  of  Kiiglaiid^ 
ralGre,  Edward  VI  and  Mary.    It  wai*  due  iu  part 
the  irrepressible  energy  of  the  French  bourgeois 
gentlemen,  in  part  to  the  genins  of  Francis  of  Guii 
The  co-operation  of  France  and  Turkey,  rntber 
identity  of  interesta  than  a  formal  allianoe,  a 
equally  blamed  by  contemporarioB  and  praised  by 
torians,  continued.    But  tbe  sueccs.'ios  acliieved 
doe  most  of  all  to  the  definite  abandonment  of  the  b( 
of  Italian  conquests  and  to  tho  turning  of  French  ai 
to  regions  more  suitable  for  iiicor]>DratiDn  audc 
government. 

War  having  been  declared  on  Clmrles,  tlie  Preae 
seized  the  Three  Bishoprics,  at  tliat  time  imperial  fiefn 
JUetz,  Venlun,  and  Toul.    A  large  Gonnan  anny  w 
Alva  besieged  Metz,  but  failed  to  overcome  the 
liant  defence  of  Francis  of  Guise.    Worn  by  the  at-j 
trition  of  repulsed  assaults  and  of  disease  the  irapei 
army  melted  jiway.     When  the  siege  wan  finally  raise 
Guino  distingnished  liimeelf  as  much  by  the  hunuinU 
with  wliich  he  cared  for  wounded  and  siek  euomiee 
he  had  by  his  military  prowess. 

Sw  years  later  Guise  added  fresh  laurels  to 
fame  and  new  possessions  to  France  by  the  conqnc 
of  Calais  and  Gaines,  the  last  ICnglisb  possessions 
French  territory.    Tho  loss  of  Calais,  which  hnd  boB 
held  by  Kngland  since  the  Uuiidred  Years  War,  was 
especially  bitter  blow  to  tlie  islanders.    These 
tories  were  partly  countcrbidancod  by  the  dcfcaU 
Frencli  annies  at  St.  Quentin  on  the  Sonrnie  and 
Egmont  at  Oravelines.     IrVhon  peace  was  signed 
Cateau-Cnmbresis,  France  renoQnce<l  all  her  eonqnesta 
in  the  south,  but  kept  the  Three  Bishoprics  and  Cal 
oil  of  which  became  her  permanent  possctisioas. 
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le  France  was  thtia  expandmg^  her  borders,  the  Ctlnnii 
5a!  rpvnlulion  matured  rapicUy.  The  last  years 
ttnciti  and  (be  reign  of  Hcnr>'  II  saw  a  prodiffions 
Ih  of  Protestantism.  What  had  begun  as  a  sect 
became,  by  an  evolution  similar  to  that  experi- 
I  in  Qprnmny,  a  poworfnl  political  party.  It  is 
leneral  fate  of  lu-w  causes  to  meet  at  first  with 
iition  due  to  habit  and  the  instinctive  reaction  of 

tall  minds  against  "the  pain  of  a  new  idea.'* 
tbo  cause  is  one  saited  to  the  spirit  and  needs 
age,  it  gains  more  and  more  supporters,  slowly 
t,to  itself,  rapidly  if  given  good  organization  and 
^te  means  of  jircsenting  its  claims.  The  thor- 
ivapsuig  or  an  idea  ia  absolutely  essential  to 
a  following.  Now,  prior  to  153G,  the  Prot«8- 
id  got  a  considerable  amount  of  publicity  as 
irough  their  own  wxitings  as  through  the  attacfes 
pir  enornittf.  But  not  until  Calvin  settled  at  Gc- 
and  bfgan  to  write  extensively  in  French,  was  the 
I  presented  in  a  form  capable  of  appealing  to  the 
Ige  Frenehman.  Calvin  gavfi-iiot^-only-  tbe-best 
CJLJTor  his  cauttc,  but.alsp  furais^ied  it  with  a 
Ic  organization,  and  a  coherent  prograzii;  He 
bd  the  dogma,  the  lifurgy,  and  the  moral  ideas 
Ftiow  religion,  and  he  also  created  eoclesiasticaK 
gal,  and  social  institutions  in  harmony  with  it.  A 
fcader.  ho  followed  np  his  work  with  personal 
(Is.  His  vast  cor rt»spon donee  with  French  Prot- 
tp  shows  not  only  much  zeal  but  infinite  pains  and 
lerablc  tact  in  driving  home  the  lessons  of  his 
troatiKes. 

jh  tlie  Bjipcal  of  Calvin's  dogmatic  system  was 

to  an  age  inte,rostcd  in  such  things  and  trained 

rd  thcra  as  highly  important,  than  we  are  likely 

»se  at  present,  this  was  not  Calvinism's  only  or 

main  attraction  to  intelligent  people.    Like 


every  new  and  genaine  reform  Calvinism  had  (he 
vantage  of  arnusins:  the  rnthuHiasm  of  a  small  but 
live  band  of  liberals.    The  n^igious  zeal  as  well  as 
moral  cnmeuine8s  of  the  age  was  naturally  dratmj 
the  Protestant  side.     An  ttif>  app*  mpa  ppft|pi.iitrMi^ 
oaft^  joined    it    save    from    eoafieittatioiia    iffpt*' 
Against  the  laziness  or  the  corruption  of  the  prelat 
too  proud  or  too  indifferent  to  give  a  reason  for 
faith,  the  innovators  opposed  a  tireless  energy  in 
son  and  out  of  sca8on;  again.st  the  scandals  of 
court  and  the  immoraltty  of  the  clergy  Uicy  raised 
banner  of  a  new  and  stern  morality;  to  the  fires 
martyrdom  Lhcy  replied  with  the  fires  of  buniinff  fnij 

The  missionaries  of  the  CaKnnists  were  ver^'  large 
drawn  from  converted  members  of  the  clergy, 
secular  and  regular,  and  from  those  who  had  made 
profession  of  teaching.    For  thp  purposes  of  pi 
iranda  these  wore  precisely  the  classes  most  6tted 
training  and  habit  to  arouse  and  inrtruct  the  peoj 
Tracts  were  multiplied,  and  they  enjoyed,  notwit 
fitanding-  the  censures  of  the  Sorbonne,  a  brisk 
culation.    The  theater  was  also  made  a  means 
propaganda,  and  an  effective  one. 

Plcardy  continued  to  bo  the  .stronghold  of  the 
cstanta  throughout  this  period,  though  they  wer« 
etrong  at  Mcaux  and  throughout  tlie  north-east, 
Orleans,  in  Normandy,  and  in  Dauphine.    Great  pr( 
ross  was  also  mi/de  in  the  sonth,  which  later  bcciiB 
the  most  Protestant  of  all  the  sections  of  France. 

The  Catholics  continued  to  rely  on  force.  There 
was  a  couuter-propnganda,  emanating  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  but  it  was  feeble.  The  Jesuits,  in  the 
reign  of  llcnry  II,  had  one  college  at  Paris  and  two  in 
Anvergne;  otherwise  there  was  hardly  any  intellectual 
effort  made  to  overcome  the  reformers.  Indeed,  th« 
Catholics  hardly  had  the  munitions  for  aoch  a  combat 
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from  the  great   indepeiidptits,  iioldinp  tliem- 
'8  aloof  from  all  religious  controversy,  the  more 
gent  and  c«tcri>rising  portion  of  the  educated 
had  gone  over  to  the  enemy. 

ftiii  n>a  (iin'HWlmiinl  iliil -Ua-hp^  f^  filipr'y  *ha  urnnh- 
il-*Tfmmpi>fr  I^Y  thq  cxer^jpe  of  autliorttv.  Nqw^  and 
RToro  wlicts  afcainst  ''the  heresies  and  false  doc^ues 
if  Luther  and  his  adherents  and  accomplices"  were 
Bocd.  The  Sorbonne  proliibited  the  readiuj^  and  sale 
ty-fjve  books  by  name,  including  the  works  of 
cr,  Melanchtlion,  Calvin,  I^olet,  and  Marot,  and  ail 
lations  of  the  Bible  issued  by  the  publishing  house 
ienne. 

south  of  France  had  in  earlier  centuries  been 
in  sects  claiming  a  Protestautisni  ohler  tlian 
i  of  Augsbarj:.  Like  the  Bohemian  Brethren  they 
Bigtrly  welcomed  the  Calvinista  as  allies  and  were  rap- 
iiSy  enrolled  in  the  new  church.  Staitled  by  the  stir- 
ring of  the  spirit  of  reformi  the  Parlement  of  Aii, 
Mthig  in  imitation  of  Simon  de  llonfort,  ordered  two  1540 
towns,  Merindol  and  Cabrieres,  destroyed  for  their 
hpresy.  The  sentence  was  too  drastic  for  the  French 
gDVcraracnl  to  sanction  immediately;  it  was  therefore 

oncd  by  command  of  the  king,  but  it  was  finally  I54S 
ted,  at  least  in  part.  A  ghastly  massacre  took 
in  which  eight  hundred  or  nioru  of  the  Waldenses 
perished.  A  cry  of  horror  was  raised  in  Germany,  in 
Swit2erknd,  and  even  in  Franoo,  from  which  the  kmg 
icif  recoiled  in  terror. 

,]y  a  few  days  after  his  accession  Henry  issued  an 
against  blasphemy,  and  this  was  followed  by  a 
r  of  laws  againet  heresy.  A  new  eourt  of  jus- 
ice  was  created  to  deal  with  heretics.  From  its  habit  ™'*"^ 
f  sending  its  victims  to  the  stake  it  soon  became 
uown  as  the  Cbambre  Ardente.  Its  powers  were  so 
isive  that  the  clergy  protested  against  them  as 
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infringpinimts  of  thpir  rights.  In  its  first  two  yaaxi 
it  pmuounced  fivp  hundred  sentences, — and  wlial  sen- 
Icnccsl  Even  in  tbat  cruel  age  its  pumsUments  "KQtt 
frigbtfal.  Burning  alive  was  the  commnnPNt.  If  the 
hfrotie  recanted  on  the  acalToId  he  was  strangled  b»« 
foro  the  fire  was  lit ;  if  he  refused  to  recant  his  ton;^ 
WHS  cut  out.  Those  who  were  merely  suspected  were 
rnst  into  dungeons  from  which  many  never  came  oi]t< 
alive.  Tortnre  was  habitually  used  to  extract  con- 
fession. For  those  who  recanted  before  sentence 
milder,  but  still  severe,  punishments  were  racted  onl; 
imprisonment  and  various  sorts  of  penance.  By  the 
of  Chateaubriand  a, code   of  forty-six   articlet 


againetberesy  was  drawn  up,  and  the  magistrate  eiD< 
powered  to  put  suspected  persons  under  surveillauce- 
r~~In  the  face  of  this  fiery  persecution  the  conduct  of 
'  the  Calvinists  was  wonderfully  tine.  They  showed 
great  adroitness  in  evading  the  law  by  all  means  save 
recantation  and  great  astuteness  in  using  what  poor 
legal  means  of  defence  were  at  their  disposal.  On  iJie 
other  hand  they  suffered  punishment  vrith  splendid 
constancy  and  courage,  vcr>*  few  failing  in  the  honr 
of  trial,  and  most  meeting  death  in  a  state  of  esalta- 
tion.  Large  numbers  found  refuge  in  other  lands. 
Dnring  the  reign  of  Henry  II  fourteen  hundred  fled 
to  Geneva,  not  to  mention  the  many  who  settled  io 
Netherlands,  England,  and  Germany. 

Far  from  lying  passive,  the  Calvinista  toolt  the  o 
sivc  not  only  by  writing  and  preaching  but  by  attai 
ing  the  images  of  the  saints.  Many  of  these  were 
broken  or  defaced.  One  student  in  the  university  of 
Paris  smashed  the  images  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Se- 
bastian and  a  stained  glass  window  representing  th« 
crucifixion,  and  i>osted  up  placards  attacking  the  call 
of  the  saints.  For  this  he  was  pilloried  three  timea 
and  then  shut  into  a  small  hole  walled  in  ou  all  sidos 
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ive  for  an  apcrtare  through  which  food  was  passed 
lim  Qnttl  b«  died. 

Undauutod  by  persecution  the  innovators  continued 
to  grow  miKhtily  in  numbers  and  strength.  The 
dmrch  at  Paris.  Ihon^li  necessarily  meeting  in  secret, 
well  orfi^nizcd.  The  people  of  the  eity  assembled 
er  in  several  oonventiclos  in  private  bouses. 
By  15&J)  there  were  forty  fully  organized  churches 
{i^ijcs  dress^es)  throuRhout  France,  and  no  less  than 
oonveniiclcs  or  mission  churches  (efjUses 
ees).  Estimates  of  numbers  arc  precarious,  but 
reason  has  been  advanced  to  show  tliat  early  in 
roifni  of  Henry-  tha  PxoitattaM4«  -wmtmntcd'  to  iwft- 
oTrhfr  population.  Like  all  enthusiastic  minori- 
tips  they  wielded  a  power  out  of  proportion  to  their 
unmbera.  Increasinf?  continually,  as  they  did,  it  ia 
probable,  but  for  the  hostility  of  the  government,  thoy 
•Ottld  have  been  a.  match  for  the  Catholics.  At  any 
tliey  were  eager  to  try  their  strenjfth.  A  new 
important  fact  was  that  they  do  longer  consisted 
ly  of  the  middle  classes.  High  officers  of  gov- 
ent  and  great  nobles  began  to  join  their  ranks. 
Ia4li  the  Bishop  of  Nimes  protected  them  openly, 
eing  himself  suspected,  probably  with  justice,  of  Cal- 
fblsm.  Til  1&48  a  lieutenant-general  was  among  those 
mweeutcd  for  heresy.  Anthony  of  Bourlwn,  a  de- 
iccndant  of  Louis  IX,  a  son  of  the  famous  Charles,  Con- 
stable of  Krance,  and  husband  of  Joan  d'Albret,  queen 
of  Navarre,  who  wos  a  daughter  of  Margaret  d'An-  155S 
iroftleme,  became  a  i'rotestant.    About  the  same  time 

Uw  great    ^^'TJinJ    ^"'^lipfn.y   iv»'*   ^/\tt>nt<  ■!,  ^thnnyh   it 

**1  ffPWit  y^tr"  Hrfom  iiP-Tr]rrnb-^trrf"BB"il  hi»  -faTth. 
SU  brother,  d'Andelot,  also  adhertd  to  the  Calvluiata 
Wl  was  later  jjersuaded  by  the  king  and  by  his  wife 
hpi  bock  to  the  Catholic  fold. 
So  strong  bad  the  Protestants  becomo  that  the 
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gtmrnmeni  was  compelled  against  its  will 
ttwn  in  fact  if  not  iu  principle,  and  to 
i^Alit  (ftmn  as  H  party  'u\  the  stuto  with  d  quasi-coi 
lltfiirMTt]  pusitioQ.    The  synod  hold  at  Paris  in  U| 
WK  w«s  evidence  that  the  first  stage  in  the  cvolutij 
<itt  »*ncli  Protestantiara  was  complete.     This 
M>  drim*  up  a  croeU  called  the  Confessio  GaUi 
te'ttiiiK  forth  in  forty  articles  the  purest  doctrine] 
timcvQ.    Besides  affirming  belief  in  the  common 
tialM  of  Christianity,  tliis  confession  assorted 
doffmas  of  predestination,  justification  by  faith  ot 
nud  the  distinctive  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  cuchat 
The  worship  of  saints  was  condemned  and  the  ne 
Hity  of  a  chiircli  defined.    For  thiti  charcli  an  organi^ 
lion  and  dtseiptine  modelled  on  that  of  Geneva 
provided.    The  country  was  divided  into  districts, 
cliurches  within  which  were  to  send  to  a  central 
sistory  representatives  both  clerical  and  lay,  the  lat 
to  be  at  least  equal  in  number  to  the  former.    Oi 
the  church  of  the  whole  nation  there  was  to  be  a 
tional  synod  or  "Colloque"  to  which  each  consiut 
was  to  send  one  clergyman  and  one  or  two  lay  el 

Alarmed  by  the  growth  of  the  Protestants,  Hbi 
n  was  just  preparing,  after  the  treaty  of  Catej 
CambrcMis,  to  grapple  with  them  more  earnestly 
ever,  when  he  died  of  a  wound  aocidentally  receii 
in  a  tournameut.  Dis  death,  bailod  b^^C^vin 
merciful  dispensation  of  Providence,  convenienS 
marks  the  ending  of  one  epoch  and  the  beginning 
another.  For  the  previous  forty  years  France 
been  absorbed  in  the  struggle  with  the  vast  empire  j 
the  Haprtburgs.  For  t3ic  next  forty  years  she 
completely  occupied  with  the  wars  of  religion. 
temally,  she  played  a  weak  role  because  of  civil 
and  of  a  contemptible  government.  Indeed,  all 
interests,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  were  from 
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1  forgotten  in  the  intensity  of  tho  passions  aroused 
fanaticism.    The   date   of    Henry's   demise   also 
s  a  change  in  the  evohitioii  of  the  Freneli  mov- 
ent    ITilherto,  for  some  contnries,  the  trend  bad 
een  away  from  feudalism  to  absolute  monarchy.    The 
*'mic  foi,  Tine  loi,  nn  roi"  had  been  nearly  at- 
Hud.    Hut  thift  was  now  checked  in  two  ways.    The 
Hkt  nnbIcA  found  in  Calvinism  an   opportunity  to 
usert  their  privileges  against  the  king'.    The  middle 
inaee  in  the  eities,  esptwially  in  those  regions  where 
■etionalism  was  still  strong,  found  the  same  oppor- 
tonity  bat  turned  it  to  the  advantage  of  republican- 
In.    A  fierce  spirit  of  resistance  not  only  to  the  prel- 
*1m  Imt  to  the  monarch,  was  horn.    There  wa.s  even 
I eoii^idcrable  amount  of  democratic  sentiment.    The 
T  clergy,  who  had  become  converted  to  Calvinism, 
especially  free  in  denooncing  the  uiequalities  of 
Id  regime  which  made  of  the  higher  clergy  groat 
rds  and  left  the  humbler  ministers  to  starve.    The 
IB  that  the  message  of  Calvinism  was  essentially 
raocratic  in  thai  the  excellence  of  nil  Chrifttians  and 
ir  perfect  equality  before  God  was  preached.    In- 
erwit  in  religion  and  the  ability  to  discuss  it  was  not 
jnmfincd  to  a  privileged  hierarchy,  but  was  shared 
I7  the  hambleBt    In  b  ribald  play  written  in  1564  it 
is  Bald: ' 

If  faut  quo  Jeanne  la  scirant]  eatrc  les  pots 

I'arlt^  ilf  rcftirmatipn; 

I*n  nouvt;IU;  reliifion 

A  taut  fait  que  les  cbambrii^rcs, 

1*8  servitpura  ct  1m  tripiJres 

Ed  disputent  publiquemont. 

Bot  while  the  gay  courtier  and  worldling  sneered  at 
iW  religion  of  market  women  and  scuUerymaids,  he 
Ivd  little  cause  to  scoff  when  he  met  the  Protestants 

'Bar  OvIltBUJ    La  XcvoMtK*,  act  4.  wnob  2. 
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in  debate  at  the  town  hall  of  his  city,  or  on  the  field  i 
battle. 

Finally,  the  year  15f59  very  well  marks  a  stage  in 
development  of  Frendi  ProtoKtantisra.     Until  al 
1536  it  bad  been  a  mere  unorganized  opinion,  rathei 
philosophy  than  a  coherent  body.    From  the  dat* 
the  publication  of  the  Ittstiiutes  to  that  of  the  Syi 
^'  of  1569  the  now  church  had  become  organized,  so 
conscious,  and  definitely  poltticAl  in  aimn.    Bat 
1559  it  became  more  than  a  party;  it  became  an 
perium  in  imperio.     There  was  no  longer  one  govei 
mcnt  and  one  allegiance  in  France  but  two,  and 
two  were  at  war. 

It  wafi  juat  nt  thi.i  time  that  the  name  of  Engdi 
began  to  be  applied  to  tlie  Protestants,  hitherto 
"Lntherans,*'  "heretics  of  Meanx*'  and,  more 
"  Calvinists. "    Tlie  origin  of  the  word,  first  used 
Tours  in  1560,  is  uncertain.     It  may   possibly  col 
from  ''to  roi  ■Hogq»t-'LQf_V-H»goa»'^  a  night  spectr 
the  allDsion  then  would  be  to  the  ghostly  manner 
which  the  heretics  crept  by  night  to  their  convcntic 
Ilngucnot  i»  also  foand  as  a  family  name  at  Bclffl 
as  early  as  1425.    It  may  possibly  come  from 
tenn  "  Hausgenossen "  aa  used  in  Alsace  of  ll 
metal-workers  who  were  not  taken  into  the  gild 
worked  at  home,  hence  a  name  of  contempt  like 
modem  "scab."    It  may  also  come  from  the  na 
of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  "Eidgenosacn,*'  and 
haps  this  derivation  is  the  most  likely,  though  it 
not  be  considered  beyond  doubt.     Whatever  the  orij 
of  the  name  the  pieturo  of  the  Hngtienot  is  familiarj 
us.    Qf^iilLtho-finatjipca  of  Frencli_ 
IhaJiegnenot-is  oae  ofthe  finest,    Gallic  gaiety 
tempered  with  earnestness;   intrepidity  is  streag 
ened  with  a  new  moral  fibre  like  that  of  steel.    Exc 
in  the  case  of  «  few  great  lords,  who  joined  tbe  pa 
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■williont  serions  conviction,  the  high  standard  of 
Huguenot  morals  was  recognized  even  by  their 
mies.    In  an  age  of  profligacy  the  *'mcn  of  the 
gion,"  as  they  called  themselves,  walked  the  paths 
rectitude  and  sobriety. 

§  3.  The  Wxbs  op  Relioiow.    1559-1598 

Henry  IT  was  followed  by  three  of  his  sons  in 
cession,  each  of  them,  in  ditTcront  degrees  and 
a  weakling.    The  first  of  them  was  Francis  II,  a 
cate  lad  of  fifteen,  who  suffered  from  adenoids.    ChU 
as  he  was  he  had  already  been  married  for  more  tl 
a  year  to  Mary  Stuart,  a  daughter  of  Joraos  V 
Scotland  and  a  niece  of  Francis  of  Guise  and 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine.    As  she  was  the  one  pasad 
of  the  morose  aud  feeble  king,  who,  being  legally 
age  was  able  to  choose  hia  own  ministers,  the  gover 
ment  of  the  realm  fell  into  the  strong  hands  of 
false  brood  of  rx)rraiae."    Fearing  and  hating  the 
men  above  all  others  tho  Huguenots  turned  to 
Bourbons  for  protection,  but  the  king  of  Navarro 
too  weak  a  character  to  afford  ihera  much  help.    Fii 
ing  in  the  press  their  best  weapon  the  Protestanf 
produced  a  flood  of  pamphlets  attacking  the  Cai 
of  Lorraine  as  "the  tiger  of  France." 

A  more  definite  plan  to  rid  the  country  of  the  hata 
tyranny  was  that  known  as  the  Conspiracy  of  Amboia 
Godfrey  de  Barry,  Sicur  do  la  Renaudie,  pledged 
eral  hundred  Protestants  to  go  in  a  body  to  prese 
a  petition  to  the  king  at  Blois.  How  much  furth^ 
their  intentions  went  is  not  known,  and  perhaps  was' 
not  definitely  formulated  by  themselves.  The  Vene- 
tian ambassador  spoke  in  a  contemporary  dispatch 
of  a  plot  to  kill  the  cardinal  and  also  the  king  if  he 
would  not  assent  to  tlieir  counsels,  and  said  that  the 
conspirators  relied,  to  justify  this  ooarse,  on  the  dec- 
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ion  of  Calvin  Uiat  it  wa.s  lawful  to  slay  thoBe  who 
dereil  the  preaching  of  Ihc  gospel.  Hearing  of  the 
oonspirary.  Guise  and  his  brother  were  ready.  They 
Iraasfi-rred  the  court  from  Blois  to  Aiuboiae.  hy  wliicli 
move  they  upset  the  plans  of  the  petitioners  and  also 
pot  the  king  into  a  more  dpfensible  castle.  Soldiers, 
ftssemhled  for  the  oecjision,  met  the  Hu^nienots  as 
tbcy  advanced  in  a  body  towards  Aniboise,  shot  down 
LaKeuaadie  and  some  others  on  the  spot  and  arrested 
the  rt-niatning  twelve  hundred,  to  be  kept  for  subsc- 
VfMil  trial  and  execution.  The  suspicion  thai  fastened 
tn  the  prince  of  Conde,  a  brother  of  the  king  of  Na- 
^•arre,  was  given  some  color  by  his  fraidc  avowal  of 

r  tHiy  with  the  conspirators.    Though  the  Guises 

i  their  advantage  to  ihc  utmost  in  forbidding 
»D  future  asHcmblics  of  heretics,  the  tumult  of  Amboise 
Wits  vaguely  felt.  In  the  sultry  atmosphere  of  pcut-up 
pasiiioiis,  to  bu  the  a v ant-courier  of  a  terrific  storm. 

The  early  death  of  the  sickly  king  left  the  throne 

U)  his  brother  Cliarlos  IX,  a  boy  of  nine.     As  he  was 

iminor,  the  regency  fell  to  bis  mother,  Catharine  de' 

Vediei,  who  for  ahnoal  thirty  years  was  the  real 

niler  of   Franco.    Notwithstanding  what  Brantorae 

«IU"ung  embonpoint  Ircs-riche,"  she  was  active  of 

bo-Jy  Hnd  mind.     Her  large  correspondence  partly  re- 

vtmU  the  secrL-ts  of  her  power:  much  tact  and  infinite 

pains  to  keep  in  touch  writli  as  many  people  and  as 

Bwiy  details  of  business  as  possible.    Tier  want  of 

fcunuty  was  supplied  by  gracious  manners  and  on  elo- 

j^t  ta5;to  in  art.    Ah  a  comiois.scur  and  an  iDdefa- 

tifnble  (H)lleetor  she  gratified  her  love  of  the  maguifi- 

ceot  unt  only  by  beautiful  palaces  and  gorgeous  clothes, 

bat  in  Laving  a  store  of  inctures,  statues,  tapestries, 

/omiture,  porcelain,  silver,  books,  and  mannscripts. 

A  "politique"   to   her   fingertips,   Catharine   had 
wither  sympathy  nor  patieuoe  vith  the  fanatics  who 
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voald  pat  their  religion  above  pence  and  prospfrit 
Surrounded  liy  men  as  fierce  as  lions,  she  showed 
little  of  the  skill  and  ictrepidity  of  the  tamer  in  kt 
ing  them,  for  a  time,  from  each  others'  throats.    Sc 
after  Cliarles  aseondcd  the  throne,  she  was  almc 
hustled  into  domestic  and  foreign  war  by  the  offer 
Philip  II  of  Spain  to  help  her  Catholic  sabjccts  ogaii 
the  Uu^enots  without  her  leave.    She  knew  if 
were  done  that,  as  she  scrawled  in  her  own  pec 
Frendi,  "1c  Roy  mon  fils  nave  joames  lantyere  aube 
sanee,'**  and  she  was  doterrained  "que  porsonue 
pent  nous  brouUer  en  lamitic  en  la  qaelc  je  doei 
que  set  deus  Uoyanmes  domeuront  pendant  manye.* 
Throufirh  her  goji;gle  eyes  she  saw  clearly  where  lay 
path  that  she  must  follow.    '*I  am  resolved," 
wrote,  **to  seek  by  all  possible  means  to  preserve 
authority  of  the  king  my  son  in  all  things,  and  at 
same  time  to  keep  the  people  in  peace,  unity  and 
cord,  without  giving  them  occasion  to  stir  or  to  oh. 
anytliing."    t'nndnmentally,  this  was  the  same  poU 
as  that  of  Henry  IV.    That  she  failed  where  he 
oeedcd  is  not  due  entirely  to  the  difference  in  abih 
In  1560  neither  party  was  prepared  to  yield  or  to 
tolerate  the  other  without  a  trial  of  etrengthj  whereas 
a  generation  later  many  members  of  both  parties  we 
sick  of  war. 

Just  as  Francis  was  dying,  the  States  Genera!  met 
at  Orleans.  This  body  wa.i  divided  into  three  houses, 
or  estates,  that  of  the  clergy,  that  of  the  nobles,  aii'i 
that  of  the  commons.  The  latter  was  so  democratically 
chosen  that  even  the  peasants  voted.  Whether  they 
had  voted  in  1484  is  not  known,  hut  it  is  certain  that 
they  did  so  in  15fJ0,  and  tliat  it  was  in  the  interests  of 
the  crown  to  let  them  vote  is  shown  by  the  increase  ia 

I'TIi*  kmj;  my  aon  will  nc™r  h»vp  onlire  ohilifin'*.'* 
I'Tbftt  nit  one  msj  ciabreil  nx  ia  tlie  frKndship  in  irhtdi  1 
tkat  tbnm  Iwo  kiitHdoraa  iiliall  remain  tliuliig  mj  lUetime." 
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ie  nmnbcr  of  roynl  oflTiwrs  among  the  clopnties  of  the 
ird  estate.     The  peasants   still    repanled  the  king 
their  natural  protector  against  the  opproHsiou  of  the 
nobles. 
The  Estates  were  opened  by  Catharine's  minister, 
ael  de  rilopital.    Fully  fiympiithiKinp  with  her 
■y  of  conciliation,  he  addressed  tlie  Estates  as  fol- 

"Let  us  abandon  those  diabolic  words,  names  Febnwiy 
rties,  factions  and  .seditions: — Lutherans,  H«j?ue- 
Papifils;  let  us  not  change  the  name  of  ('hris- 
tians.'*  Accordingly,  an  edict  was  passed  granting 
an  amnesty  to  the  Hu^cnots,  nominally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing  them  to  return  to  the  Catholic  church, 
but  prncticully  interpreted  without  reference  to  this 
viso. 

t  the  government  found  it  easier  to  pass  edicts 

n  to  restrain   the  zealo(.s  of  both   parties.    Tho 

Proteatante  continacd  to  smash  images;  the  Catholics 

to  mob  the  Protestaota.    Paris  became,  in  the  words 

jof  Beza,  '*the  city  moat  bloody  and  murderous  among 

'■n  in  the  world."     Under  the  combined  effects  of  legal 

lolcrntion  and  mob  persecution  the  Huguenots  grew 

mightily  in  numbers  and  power.    Tbeir  natural  leader, 

ihe  King  of   Xavarre,   indeed   failed   them,  for  he 

changed  his  faith  several  times,  his  real  cult,  as  Calvin 

remarked,    being   that    of   Venus.    Uie    wife,    Joan 

d'Albret,  however,  became  an  ardent  Calvinist. 

At  this  point  the  government  proposed  a  means  of 

B'liation  that  had  been  tried  by  Charles  V  in  Ger- 
■  and  had  there  failed.  The  leading  theologians 
01  Doth  confessions  were  summoned  to  a  colloquy  at  Conoqoyi 
Poissy.  Most  of  the  German  divines  invited  were  pro-  Aug!!^.  isejl 
vented  by  politics  from  coming,  but  tlie  noted  Italian 
Protestant  Peter  Martyr  Vermigli  and  Theodore  Bcza 
•f  Geneva  were  present.  The  debate  turned  on  the 
lutial  polntB  at  issue,  and  was  of  course  indecisive. 
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thoQgh  the  Hngnenots  did  not  hesitate  to  proci 
their  own  victor}*. 
jonuniT,  1562  A  frosh  edict  of  toleration  had  hardly  been  i: 
when  civil  war  was  precipitated  by  a  horrible  e 
Some  armed  retainers  of  the  Duke  of  Qoise,  co: 
upon  a  IIujTHeiiot  congregation  at  Va«8y  in  Ch 
pagne,  attacked  them  and  murdered  three  hun 
A  wild  cry  of  fury  rose  from  all  the  Calvini 
throughout  the  wholo  land  there  were  riots.  At 
louse,  for  example,  fightinf?  in  the  streets  lasted  f 
days  and  fonr  hundred  persons  perished.  It  was 
of  the  worst  years  in  the  history  of  Pranc*.  A  v 
table  reign  of  terror  prevailed  everywherej  and  w 
the  crops  were  destroyed  famine  stalked  throughi 
the  land.  Bands  of  robbers  and  ravishers,  under 
names  of  Christian  parties  but  savaffcs  at  heart, 
the  whole  people  to  ransom  and  to  sack.  Indeed, 
Wars  of  Religion  were  like  hell;  the  tongue  can 
scribe  them  better  than  the  imagination  can  con 
them.  The  whole  sweet  and  pleasant  land  of  Prani 
from  the  Rnrgundian  to  the  Spanish  frontier, 
widowed  and  desolated,  her  pride  humbled  by  her  own 
sons  and  her  Golden  Lilies  trampled  in  the  bloody  mire. 
Foreign  levy  was  called  in  to  supply  strength  to  fratri- 
cidal arms.  The  Protestants,  beaded  by  Conde  and 
Coligny,  raised  an  army  and  started  negotiations  with 
England.  The  Catholies,  however,  had  the  best  of 
the  fighting.  They  eapturcd  Rouen,  defended  by  Eng- 
lish troops,  and,  under  Quiso,  defeated  the  Huguen 
under  Coligny  at  Dreus. 

Two  months  later,  B^rnncis  of  Guise  was  assassinate'J 
by  a  Protestant  near  Orleans.    Coligny  was  accai 
of  inciting  the  crime,  which  he  denied,  thougli  he 
fessed  that  he  was  glad  of  it.    The  immediate  beni 
dary  of  the  death  of  the  duke  was  not  the  Hugueno' 
however,  eo  mnch  afi  Catharine  de'  Medici.    Oonti 
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to  put  into  practise  her  policj'  of  tolerance  she 
ed  an  edict  granting  liberty  of  conncicnoe  to  all 
libt^rty  of  worship  under  cerlairi  restrielions. 
t  nobleR  were  allowed  to  hold  nioi?tings  for  divine 
ec  according  to  the  reformed  manner  in  their 
houHOH,  and  one  villafi^  in  each  huiUwick  was  al- 
to linve  a  Protestant  chapel. 
w  consistently  soculnr  was  Catharine's  policy  be- 
apimrent  at  this  time  when  she  refused  to  pub- 
the  decroea  of  the  Couiieil  of  Trent,  fearing  that 
might  uifringo  on  the  hliertios  of  the  Galtican 
In  thiR  she  had  the  fall  support  of  most 
ich  Catholics.  She  continued  to  work  for  religious 
One  of  her  methods  was  dmracteristit  of  her 
of  the  time.  She  selected  ''a  flying  squadron*'  of 
ty-fnnr  benniiful  maids  of  honor  of  high  rank 
\A  low  principloH  to  help  her  seduce  the  refractory 
hAles  on  both  sides.  In  many  casoH  she  was  succoes- 
PV  Conde,  in  love  with  one — or  possibly  with  several 
— «f  these  sirens,  forgot  everything  else,  liis  wife,  hJB 
iBtr,  his  religion.  His  death  in  1569  threw  the  lead- 
^Kp  of  the  Huguenots  into  the  steadier  and  strouger 
Pvp  of  Coligny. 

But  stich  means  of  dealing  with  a  profoundly  dan- 
reroBfl  crisis  wore  of  couri^e  but  the  most  wrotehed 
IttUiatives.  The  Catholic  bigots  would  permit  no 
(hOying  with  the  heretics.  In  IfjO?  they  were  strong 
enough  to  secure  the  disgrace  of  L'Hopital  and  in  the 
foOuwing  year  to  extort  u  royal  edict  une<niditiniiaUy 
fnrbiddiug  the  exercise  of  the  reformed  cull,  Tho 
Hn^enots  again  rebelled  and  In  1569  suffered  two  nugucaou 
WTcro  defeats  ot  Jarunc  and  at  Moncoutonr.  The 
CfetboUcs  were  jubilant,  fully  believing,  as  SuUy  says, 
tWt  at  last  the  Protestants  would  have  to  submit, 
lint  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  tbo  apparently 
■HgU  eSeet  of  military  sutxesa  or  failure  on  tho 
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BtrenRlh  and  numbers  of  the  two  faiths.    "We  hi 
beaten  our  enemies  over  and  over  again,"  cried 
Catholic  soldier  Montluc  in  n  rage,  *'wo  were  winnii 
by  force  of  amis  but  they  triumphed  by  means  of  the 
diabolical  writings.** 

The  HnijnenotB,  however,  did  not  rely  entirely 
the  pen.  Their  stronRhold  was  no  longer  in  the  not 
bnt  was  now  in  the  fiouth  and  west.  The  reason  fa 
this  niny  be  paiily  found  in  the  preparation  of 
soil  for  their  seed  by  the  medieval  heresies,  bat  9ti| 
more  in  the  strong  particularistic  spirit  of  tliat 
g^on.  The  ancient  provinces  of  Poiton  and  Guicnd 
Oascony  and  Languedoc,  were  almost  as  oonscious 
their  Rontliern  and  Provencal  cnUure  as  they  w©^ 
of  their  French  citizenship.  The  strength  of  the 
tralifsing  tendencies  lay  north  of  the  Loire;  in  the  aontl 
local  privileges  were  more  eateenied  and  more  insiste 
upon.  While  Protesdintism  was  persecuted  by  tk 
■Hodiello  goveriinieiit  at  Paris  it  was  often  protected  by  cilil 
of  tJie  Boulli.  Tho  most  noteworthy  of  these  was 
KocheUe  on  the  Atlantic  const  near  Bordeaux.  Thot 
coming  late  to  the  support  of  the  Reformation,  its  cc 
version  was  thorough  and  lasting.  To  protect  the  n( 
religion  it  successfully  asserted  ita  municipal  fi 
dom  almost  1o  the  point  of  independence.  Like 
Dutch  lii'ggarK  of  the  Sea  its  armed  prxvutoers  preya 
npon  the  commerco  of  Catholic  powers,  a  mode 
warfare  from  wliich  the  city  derived  immense  booty. 

The  Huguenots  tried  but  failed  to  get  foreign  aUic 
Neither  England  nor  Germany  sent  them  any  belf 
Their  policy  of  supporting  the  revolt  of  the  Low  Conn- 
tries  against  Spain  turned  out  disastrously  for  them- 
selves  wheu  tho  French  under  Coliguy  were  dofcatedj 
at  Mens  by  tho  troops  of  Philip. 

The  Catholics  now  believed  the  time  ripe  for  a 
oisLVc  blow.    Under  the  stimulus  of  the  Jesuits  the 
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for  a  short  time  been  conducting  an  offetiBive 
effective  propaganda.  Leagues  were  formed  to 
ibat  the  organizations  of  the  Huguenots,  armed 
*  Brotlierhooda  of  the  Holy  Spirit ' '  as  tliey  were  called. 
le  chief  obstacle  in  tbcir  path  seemed  to  be  a  small 
Dp  of  poworfnl  nobleg  headwl  by  Coliurny.  Oath- 
ine  and  the  Guises  resolved  to  cut  away  tbis  obstacle 
with  tlie  aHwiRsin's  knife.  Charles,  who  was  person- 
ifiy  on  good,  terms  with  Coligny,  hesitated,  but  he  was 
loo  weak  n  youth  to  hold  out  long.  There  Koems  to 
be  good  reason  to  believe  that  all  the  queen  dowager 
and  her  advisers  contemplated  wan  the  murder  of  a 
ftw  leaders  and  that  they  did  not  foresee  one  of  the 
most  extenHive  mauBHcres  in  history. 

Her  first   attempt   to   have   Coligiiy   assaesinatcd  Atigiut22, 
aroneed  the  anger  of  the  Huguenot  leaders  and  made  ^^ 
Uwm  more  dangerous  than  before.    A  better  laid  and 

R  comprehensive  plan  was  therefore  carried  out  HowBcrcot 
e  evo  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day.    Early  in  the  ^^^' 
evening  of  AogUBt  23,  Henry  of  Qniso,  a  son  of  Duke  AngiatSi, 
Fnncis*  and  Coliguy's  bitterest  personal  enemy,  went  "»0oober3 
with  anucd  men  to  the  honso  of  the  admiral  and  mnr- 
gdcred  him.     From  thence  they  proceeded  to  the  housea 
^fipthcr  prominent  Huguenots  to  sluy  Ibcm  in  the 
^Kle  manner.    News  of  the  man-hunt  spread  through 
4a  eity  with  instant  rapidity,  the  mob  rose  and  mas- 
sacred all  the  Huguenots  tliey  could  find  as  well  as 
anaraber  of  foreigners,  principally  Germans  and  Flem- 
iag8.    Dc  Thou  eays  that  two  thousand  were  slain  in 
Ptrii)  before  noon  of  August  24.    A  general  iiillage 
loUowed. 
The  king  hesitated  to  assume  responsibility  for  so 
<as  a  tumult.     His  letters  of  August  24  to  various 
omors  of  provinces  and  to  ambassadors  spoke  only 
rf  a  fray  between  Ooisc  and  Coligny,  and  stated  that 
1»  wished  to  preserve  order.    But  with  these  very 
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Icttore  he  sent  messengers  to  all  qnart^rs  with  vpH 
orders  to  kill  all  the  leading  Protestants.    On  Augai 
27  ho  again  wrote  of  it  as  "a  great  and  lamentai 
8i>dition"  originating  in  the  desire  of  Guise  to  reven 
his  father  on  Coligny.    The  king  said  that  the 
of  the  populacQ  was  such  that  ho  was  unable  to  bri 
the  remedy  he  wished,  and  he  again  issued  directioi 
for  the  prcecrvation  of  order.    But  at  the  same  lii 
he  declared  that  the  Onises  had  acted  at  his  com: 
to  pnnish  those  who  Imd  conspired  against  him 
against  the  old  religion.    In  fact,  ho  gave  out  a  ra 
eeriee  of  contradictory  acconnta  and  orders,  and 
the  meantime,  from  August  25  to  October  3  tern 
series  of  uiaswacres  took  place  in  almost  all  the  p 
OUw  inccs.    Two  hundred  Huguenots  perished  at  Mea 

"r— f-«     fj^Yn  500  to  1000  at  Orleans,  a  much  larger  nn 
at  Lyons.    It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  total  num' 
of  victims.    Sully,  who  narrowly  escaped,  says  t 
70,O0()  were   slain.     Hotnian,   another  oontenipora 
says  50,0(X).    Knowing  how  much  figures  are  apt 
be  esaggoratcd  even  by  judicious  men,  we  nniM 
eunie  that  this  number  is  too  large.    On  the  other  Im 
the  lowest  estimate  given  by  modern  Catholic  inv 
gatora,  5000,  is  certainly  too  small.     Probgbly  Jiet3K£gff 
KUiflO  and  20,000  is  correct^  Thos^wJiQjgUjjrere 
floscr  ot  tUe-party. 

"Whatever  may  have  been  the  precise  degree  of 
of  the  French  rulers,  which  in  any  case  was  very  gra 
they  took  no  pains  to  conceal  their  exultation  over 
event  that  had  at  last,  as  they  believed,  ground  tlif-ir 
enemies  to  powder.  In  jubilant  tone  Catharine  wrote 
to  her  son-in-law,  Philip  of  Spain,  that  God  had  givon 
her  son  the  king  of  France  the  means  "of  wiping  out 
those  of  his  subjects  who  were  rebellious  to  Ood  and 
to  himself."  Philip  sent  his  hearty  congratulations 
and  heard  a  To  Deum  sung.    The  pope  struck  a  m 
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lith  a  picture  of  an  avenping  angol  and  the  lo^end, 

HJgonotorum  etragen,"  and  ordered  an  annual  Tfi 

petun  which  -was,  in  fact,  celebrated  for  a  long  time. 

It  on  Uie  other  hand  a  ory  of  horror  arose  from 

jy  and  England.    KliKabeth  received  the  French 

iKfiador  dressed  in  moaming  and  declared  to  him 

'*Uio  deed  had  been  too  bloody." 

kon^  the  triumph  of  the  Catholics  was  loudly 

i,  it  was  not  as  complete  as  they  hoped.    The 

lenots  seemed  cowed  for  a  moment,  but  nothing 

>re  remarkable  than  the  constancy  of  the  people. 

itatione  were  extremely  few.    The  Reformed  pag- 

nonri&hed  on  tJie  Old  Testament,  saw  in  the  af- 

ion  that  had  befallen  them  nothing  but  the  moans 

^proving  the  faithful.    Preparations  for  resistance 

iwere  made  at  once  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  south. 

Id  Rocb*'Ue,  beniogod  by  the  royal  troops,  evinced  a 

)ism  worthy  of  the  cause.    While  the  mon  repulsed 

rious  assaolts  of  the  enemy  the  women  built  op 

liralls  that  crumbled  under  the  powerful  fire  of  the 

^Willery.    A  faction  of  citizens  wlio  demanded  sur- 

rpuder  was  eicnily  suppressed  and  the  city  held  out 

j  Bitil  relief  came  from  an  unlioped  quarter.    The  king's 

I  bother,  Oenry  Duke  of  Anjou,  was  elected  to  the 

'  Dirnno  of  Poland  on  condition  that  he  would  allow 

liWrtv  of  conscience  to  Polish  Protestants,    In  order 

I  ' 

,  Vi  afiponr  oonaiatent  the  French  government  Uiercforo 
^fcped  for  the  moment  the  persecution  of  the  Hugue- 
^ft.  The  !i.\iii^v  of  La  Roohelle  was  abandoned  and 
^Bmty  made  allowing  liberty  of  worship  in  that  city, 
Hptnies  and  Montauban  and  in  the  houses  of  some 
^the  great  nobles. 

L^l  leAS  than  two  years  after  the  appalling  massacre 

^■Protestants  were  again  strong  and  active.    A  chant 

r  of  victory  sonnded  from  tlieir  dauntless  ranks.    More 

tlian  ever  before  they  became  republican  in  principle. 
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Their  pampbletcors,  among  them  Hotman,  fiercely 
tacked  the  froverument  of  Catiiarinc,  and  asserted  tfa 
Tight,s. 

Charles  was  a  consumptive.  The  hemorrfaa 
characteristic  of  his  disease  reminded  him  of  the  I 
ront«  of  blood  that  he  had  caused  to  flow  from  his  ooi 
try.  Broken  in  body  and  hamited  by  superstiti* 
terrors  the  wretched  man  died  on  May  30j  1574. 

He  was  Huocceded  by  his  brother,  Henry  HI, 
cently  elected  Tcinp  of  Poland,  a  man  of  ffood  pal 
iuterented  in  culture  and  in  study,  a  natural  era 
not  destitute  of  intelligence.  His  mother's  pet  i 
spoiled  child,  brouRht  up  amon^  the  frfrk  of  the  *' 
in«r  squadron,"  he  was  in  a  continual  state  of  nd 
OUH  and  sensual  titillntion  that  made  him  avid  of 
citemcnt  and  yet  nnable  to  endure  it.  A  thundersta 
drove  him  to  hide  in  the  cellar  and  to  tears.  He 
at  times  overcome  by  fear  of  death  nnd  heU,  and 
times  had  crises  of  roliivious  fervour.  But  bis 
was  a  perpetual  debauch,  ever  seeking  new  forms 
pleasure  in  strange  ways.  He  would  walk  the  etre 
nt  night  accompanied  by  gay  young  ruBBera  in  seaj 
of  adventures.  He  had  a  passion  for  some  handso 
yoimg  men,  commonly  called  "the  darlings,"  whom 
kept  about  him  dressed  as  women. 

His  rcigu  meant  a  new  lease  of  power  to  his  moth 
who  worshipped  him  and  to  whom  he  willingly 
the  arduous  business  of  government.  By  this  til 
she  was  bitterly  hated  by  the  Huguenots,  who  pi 
their  compliments  to  her  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Vfonderfttl  Discourse  on  the  Life,  Deeds  and  Debau 
ery  of  Catharine  dc'  Medici,  perhaps  written  in  p 
by  the  scholar  Henry  Estienne.  She  was  accused 
only  of  crimes  of  which  she  was  really  guilty,  like 
massacre  of  SL  Bartholomew,  but  of  having  mi 
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ttod  the  danphin  Francis,  hor  husbaiid  's  elder  brother, 
md  others  who  had  diwl  natural  doaths,  and  of  havinf? 
n-»trmflticaily  depraved  hor  chilrlrcn  in  order  to  keep 
Ikf  rc'iiia  of  authority  in  her  own  liands. 

Frightened  by  the  odium  in  which  his  mother  was 
bfld,  Henry  TTI  thought  it  wise  to  disavow  alt  part 
or  lot  in  St.  Bartholomew  and  to  concede  to  the  Hngue- 
trnts  liberty  of  worship  everj'where  save  in  Paris  and 
hi  whatever  place  the  court  miRht  be  for  tJie  moment. 
So  difficult  was  the  position  of  the  king  thai  by  this 
"■'■"'"*  to  conciliate  his  enemies  he  only  alienated  his 
I  .       The  bigoted  Catholics,  finding  the  crown  im- 

puteot,  began  to  take  energetic  measures  to  help  them- 
•ehfos.     In  ]57(i  they  formed  a  Tjeague  to  secnre  the 
Kaicfit  of  association.    Henry  Dnko  of  Gui»c  drew  up 
ttii*  fleclaration  thnt  formed  the  constituent  act  of  the  Tlict^agufl^ 
Lugne.     It  proposed  *'to  establish  the  law  of  God 
U  itu  entirety,  to  reinutato  and  maintain  divine  serv- 
ice according  to  the  form  and  manner  of  the  holy, 
Citfaolic  and  apostolic  church,'*  and  also  "to  restore 
Hbe  provinces  and  estates  of  this  kingdom  the  rightg, 
^Hflege«,   fraiichiKcs,  and  ancient  liberties  such  aa 
H^  were  in  the  time  of  King  CLovis,  the  first  Cliris- 
fun  king."    This  last  clause  is  highly  significant  as 
riwwing  how  the  Catbolica  had  now  adopted  the  tactics 
rfthe  HagueuotH  in  appealing  from  tlic  central  govem* 
•out  to  the  provincial  privileges.    It  is  exactly  tlie 
Mme  issue  as  that  of  Federalism  versus  Stales'  Rights 
in  American  bistorj-;  the  party  in  power  enipliaslzes 
the  national  authority,  while  the  smaller  divisions 
tttraish  a  refuge  for  the  minority. 

Ilie  constitnency  of  the  Lcagne  rapidly  became  large. 
"Rip  declanition  of  Guise  was  circulated  throughout 
the  counir\'  something  like  a  monster  petition,  and 
llwiio  who  wished  boimd  themselves  to  snpport  it.    The 
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power  of  this  association  of  (/atholics  among-  nobles ; 
people  soon  made  it  so  formidable  that  Henry  III 
versed  his  fonner  policy,  recognized  the  League 

Cot-  doclarod  himself  its  head. 

«r«lon)l»u.      ^jjg  electioHB  for  tho  States  General  held  at  BJ 
in  1576  proved  highly  favorable  to  the  League, 
chief  reason  for  their  overwhelming  success  was 
abstention  of  the  Protestants  from  voting.    In 
tinental  Europe  it  has  always  been  and  is  now  coi 
for  niinoritios  to  refuse  to  vote,  the  Idea  being  that 
rofosal  is  in  itself  a  protest  more  effective  than  n  dfl 
nile  minority  vote  would  be.    To  an  American 
seems  strange,  for  it  has  been  proved  time  and  af 
(hat  a  fitronj*  minority  can  do  a  groat  deal  to  st 
legislation.     But  the  Hnguenots  reasoned  differenl 
and  80  seated  but  one  Protestant  in  the  whole  ass* 
bly,  a  depute'  to  the  second,  or  noble,  estate.    The  pi 
ilogptl  orders  pronounced  immediately  fnr  the  enfoi 
ment  of  religious  unity,  but  in  tho  Third  Estate  tJifl 
was  a  warm  debate.    John  Bodin,  the  famous 
Heist,  though  a  Catholic,  pleaded  hard  for  tolerai 
As  finally  passed,  the  law  demanded  a  return  to 
old  relipion,  but  added  the  proviso  tliat  the  met 
taken  should  be  "gentle  and  pacific  and  without  wai 
Ro  impossible  was  Uiis  in  practice  that  the  govcmmi 
was  again  obliged  to  issup  a  decree  granting  libertyl 
conscience  and  restricted  liberty  of  worship. 

Under  tho  oppression  of  the  niinons  civil  wars 
people  hegan  to  grow  more  and  more  restless, 
king  was  extremely  unpopular.  Perhaps  the  peopl* 
might  have  winked  even  at  such  outrages  against  de- 
cency as  were  perpetrated  by  the  king  had  not  thdr 
critical  faculties  been  sharpened  by  tho  growing  misery 
of  their  condition.  The  wars  had  bankrupted  both 
them  and  tho  government,  and  the  desperate  expedients 
of  the  latter  to  raise  money  only  increased  the  poverty 
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10  mnsspg.    Every  estate,  every  province,  wn« 

to  contribate  as  rotmh  as  possible,  and  mont  of 

replied,  in  hamblc  and  loynl  tone,  bnt  firmly, 

pnic  for  relief  from  the  minouR  oxaetionn.    The 

of  offieee,  of  justice,  of  cnneotorships  of  taxes, 

iho  adniinii<tnition,  of  the  army,  of  the  public  do- 

,  was  only  lcs3  oneroDR  than  the  Rale  of  raonop- 

and  inspectorships  of  markets  and  ports.    The 

prosperous  class  seemed  to  he  the  government 

and  contractors.    In  fact,  for  the  first  time  m 

...lory  of  France  the  people  were  becoming  thor- 

rhly  disafTeeted  and  some  of  them  semi-republican 

foeling. 

Tlie  }nug  had  no  sons  and  when  his  only  remaining  '^** 
,Lp.'thor  died  a  new  element  of  discord  and  perplexity 
introduced  in  that  the  heir  to  the  throne,  Hen^ 
Tavarre,  yyf*'^  a  T>rn*f»ai»Tii  Violent  attacks  on  him 
published  in  the  pamphlet  press.  The  Lea^e 
revived  in  stronger  form  than  before.  Its  head, 
le,  selected  as  candidate  for  the  throne  the  uncle 
Henry  of  Navarre,  Charles,  Cardinal  of  Bourbon, 
itapid  and  violent  man  of  sisLty-four.  The  king 
itened  to  make  terms  with  the  League  and  corn- 
funded  all  Protestants  to  leave  the  country  in  six 
iths.  At  this  point  the  pope  intervened  to 
igthcn  his  cansc  by  issuing  the  "Bull  of  Pepriva- 
llba"  declaring  Henrj*  of  Navarro  incapable,  as  a 
jWctic;  of  succeeding  to  the  throne.  Navarre  at  once 
MfcnouDood  the  bull  as  contrary  to  French  law  and 
hvtltd,  and  he  was  supported  both  by  the  Parloment 
ft  Paris  and  by  some  able  pamphleteers.  Hotman 
[leblishcd  his  attack  on  the  "vain  and  blind  fnlmina- 
ItiMt"  of  the  pontiff. 

An  appeal  to  arms  was  inevitable.    At  the  battle  of  c^J^^ 
'Contras,  the  Huguenots,  led  by  Henry  of  Navarre,  Octoberao; 
llQO  their  first  victory.    Wlule  this  increased   Ka- 
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vaire'a  power  nnd  his  popularity  with  his  roUon 
the  majority  of  tho  pcopio  rallied  to  the  League, 
the  "war  of  the  three  Henrys"  as  it  was  called* 
king  had  more  to  fear  from  Ilenrj-  of  Guise  than 
the  Hugnenot  Cooped  up  at  the  Tuilcries  the 
aroh  was  nnder  so  irksome  a  restraint  that  ho 
finally  obliged  to  regain  freedom  by  flight,  on  May 
1588.  The  elections  for  the  States  General  gava 
enormona  majority  to  the  Lcagno,  In  an  evil  hnui 
himself  the  king  resorted  again  to  that  much  i 
weapon,  assassination.  By  his  order  Guise  was  i 
dered.  "Now  I  am  king,"  he  wroto  with  a  sig] 
relief.  But  he  was  mistaken.  The  League,  more 
tile  than  ever,  sweariag  to  avenge  the  death  of  its 
tain,  was  now  frankly  revolutionary. 

It  continued  to  exercise  its  authority  under  the  l 
orship  of  a  Committee  of  Sixteen.  These  gentlei 
purged  the  still  royalist  Parlement  of  Paris.  By 
liosttlity  of  the  T^agtie  the  king  was  forecd  to  an 
nnce  with  Henry  of  Navarre.  This  is  intereatini 
showing  how  completely  the  position  of  the  two  I 
ing  parties  had  become  reversed.  Tho  throne,  < 
the  strongest  ally  of  the  churcli,  was  now  suppoi 
chiefly  by  the  Huguenots  who  had  formerly  been  i 
hellion.  Indeed  by  this  time  ' '  the  wars  of  religii 
had  become  to  a  very  larg«  estent  dynastic  and  sot 

On  August  1,  1589*  the  king  was  assassinated 
Dominican  fanatic.  His  death  was  preceded  sho 
by  that  of  Catharine  de'  Medici. 
^  Henry  IV  was  a  man  of  thirty-five,  of  middle  stati 
hut  very  hardy  and  brave.  He  was  one  of  the 
intelligent  of  the  Freneh  kings,  vigorous  of  b 
boily.  Few  could  resist  his  delicate  complimc 
tlie  promises  he  knew  how  to  lavish.  The  glaraoai 
liis  personality  has  survived  even  until  now.  In  a 
still  popular  he  is  called  ''the  gallant  king  who 
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to  figiit,  to  mahe  love  and  to  drink.*'    He  is  nlso 

embtTod  for  his  wish  that  every  poasnnt  might  Imvo 

fowl  in  his  pot.    His  supremo  desire  was  to  sco 

nnoe,  bleeding  and  impoverished  by  civil  war,  again 

littti,  strong  and  happy.    He^iiouaialcntlX-fiilhaidi-. 

Mad  rwligion.  to  palitical  ends.    To  him  almost  alone 

due  the  final  adoption  of  tolerance,  not  indeed  as  a 

itoral  right,  but  as  a  political  expedient. 

The  difficulties  with  which  he  Imd  to  contend  wore 

Bonnotis.    The   Catholics,  headed  by   the   Duke  of 

:ftyenne,  a  brother  of  Guise,  agreed  to  rocofiiiize  him 

BIX  monthfi  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  oppor- 

ity  of  becoming  reconciled   to  the  church.    But 

yonne,  who -wished  to  be  clectcil  king  by  the  States 

eral,  soon  commenced  hostilities.    The  skirmish 

t  An]Qes  between  the  forces  of  Henry  and  Mayenne, 

niltini?  favorably  to  the  former,  was  followed  by 

le  battle  of  Ivry.    Uenrj',  with  two  thousand  horse  BaiiJ»*f 

ltd  ciglit  thousand  foot,  against  eight  thousand  horse  i^i'^"* 

•d  twelve  thousand  foot  of  the  Tjeague,  addressed  his 

eldlers  in  a  stirring  oration:    "Ood  is  with  us.    Be- 

1^    his    enemies    and    ours;    behold    your    king. 

Iharge !    If  your  standards  fail  you,  rally  to  my  white 

tniDC;  yon  will  find  it  on  the  road  to  victory  and 

*nor.**    At  6rst  the  fortune  of  war  went  against  the 

Bo^enota,  but  the  personal  courage  of  the  king,  who, 

ntli  "a  terrible  white  plume*'  in  bis  helmet  led  big 

jivalry  to  the  attack,  wrested  victory  from  the  foe. 

From  Ivry  Uenr>*  raardied  to  Paris,  the  headquar-  SiP»eof 

rs  of  the  League.    With  thirteen  thciusaud  aoldiera 

beiiioged  tliis  town  of  220,000  inhabitants,  garri- 

led  by  fifty  thousand  troop.s.    With  their  usual  self- 

eing   devotion,    the   people    of    Paris    held   out 

the  horrors  of  famine.    The  eJergy  aroused 

fanatici.'«m  of  the  populace,  promising  heaven  to 

who  died ;  women  protested  that  they  would  cat 
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their  cHUdren  before  they  would  surrender, 
provisions  for  one  month,  I'aria  held  out  for  i'c 
Dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  grass  were  eaten ;  the  bonesj 
animals  and  even  of  dead  people  were  grouiid  up 
used  for  Sour;  tbo  skins  of  aniranls  were  dcvoai 
Thirteen  tbon&and  persons  died  of  hunger  and  twcB 
thousand  of  the  fever  brought  on  by  lack  of  fn 
Bat  even  this  miracio  of  fanaticism  could  not 
saved  Iho  capital  eventually,  but  for  the  timoly  im 
flion  of  Franco  from  the  north  by  the  Duke  of  Pai 
who  joined  Maycune  on  the  Mame.    Henr>'  raised 
siege  to  meet  the  new  menace,  but  the  campaign 
15!H  was  fruitless  for  both  aides. 

France  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  anarchy  under 
operation  of  many  and  vanons  forces.    Pope  Ore§ 
XIV  tried  to  influence  the  Catholics  to  unite  again 
Ronry,  but  ho  was  met  by  protcfrts  from  the  Pti 
mcnts  in  the  name  of  the  Gallican   Liberties. 
"Politiques"  were  ready  to  support  any  strong 
facto  govermnent,  but  could  not  find  it    The  oit 
hated  the  nobles,  and  the  republicans  resented 
"courteous  warfare"  which  eithiT  side  whs  said 
wage  on  the  other,  sparing  each  other's  nobles 
slaughtering  the  commona. 

At  this  point  the  States  General  were  convoked' 
Paris  by  the  Tjcngue.    80  many  provinces  refused  I 
send  deputies  tliat  there  were  only  128  members 
of  a  normal  505.    A  serial  publication  by  several 
thors,  called  the  Saiyre  Menippee,  poured  ridicule 
the  pretentious  of  the  national  assembly.    Various 
hitions  of  the  deadlock  were  proposed.    Philip  IT 
Spain  offered  to  snpport  Mnyeiine  as  Lieutenant  Gfl 
cm  I  of  France  if  the  League  would  make  bis  dauglit 
as  the  heiress  through  her  mother,  Elizabeth  of  Vi 
queen.    This  being  refused,  Philip  next  proposed 
the  young  Duke  of  Guise  should  marry  his  daoght 
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become  king.    But  this  proposal  also  won  UtUe 
pport.     The  enemies  of  HL*urylV_W(!re  conscioos 
his  IcRitimuU  rights  and  jealous  of  foreign  inter- 
nee: the  only  thiiif?  that  stood  in  tho  way  of  their 
ttofcnizing  him  was  his  heresy. 

Henry,  finding  that  there  seemed  no  other  issue  to  ""^^[V^ 
LD  iiitol<:rable  siluatioii,  at  last  resolved,  tliough  with 
DOcfa  relnctancc,  to  chnngo  his  religion.    On  Jol^^, 

se3,  he  abjuredjJae  ProtnHiAnt  fnith,  v-nyrling  to  ^^"* 

■^timccj^LJ^i^  •p^mpT>  ^T.nr/.i.     'p^at  hifl  conveTsion  I 
as  doe  entirely  to  the  belief  that  *'Paris  was  worthl 

nuuis"   is,   of   course,    plain.    Indeed,    he  frankly 

iTowcd  that  he  stiU  scrupled  at  some  articles,  such  as 

rorgatory,  the  worship  of  the  saiuts,  and  the  power  of 

be  pope.    And  it  mnst  bo  remembered  tliat  his  mo- 

ivcs  were  not  purely  selfish.    The  alternative  seemed 

B  be  indefinite  ci\il  war  with  all  its  borrors,  and 

BfiM'y-tielibAraii'ly  bat  T£^At£aUx_sq£ri6fisd-iUfi-i:iW- 

liPTonff^  p^n'vicj;j^"f  on  the.a[tar  of  his  country.         • 

•  Tho   step   was   not    immediately    successful.    Th© 

ffngnenots  were  naturally  enraged.    The  Catholica 

dnnbted  the  king's  sincerity.    At  Paris  the  proachers 

flf  tho  League  ridiculed  the  conversion  from  the  pulpit. 

My  dog/'  Bueered  one  of  tliem^  *'were  you  not  at 
oass  Inst  .Sunday!  Corae  here  and  let  us  offer  you 
Uie  crown."  But  the  "polrtiquos"  rallied  to  the 
lirone  and  the  League  rapidly  melted  away.  Tho 
Satprc  Metiippee,  supporting  tho  interests  of  Henry, 
did  luuch  to  torn  public  opinion  in  his  favor. 

A  further  impression  was  made  by  his  coronation 
at  ("hartres  in  159-t.  When  the  Rurrender  of  Paris 
foUowod,  tire  king  entered  his  capital  to  receive  the 
Wonge  of  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Parlement  of  Paris. 
The  ftupcrstitioufi  were  convbiced  of  Henry's  sincerity 
vbcu  he  touched  some  scrofulous  persons  and  Uiey 
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were  said  to  be  healed.    Curing  the  "king's  evil" 
one  of  the  oldest  aftributes  of  royAlty,  nnd  it  eon 
not  bo  imagined  that  it  would  de8ceu<i  to  an  impostd 

Henry  showed  the  wisest  statcsnianahip  iu  cona 
dating  his  power.    He  bought  up  those  who  Btill 
out  against  him  at  ihL>ir  owu  price,  remarking 
whatever  it  cost  it  would  be  cheaper  than  fi^tii 
them.    He  showed  a  vase  clemency  in  dealing  with 
enemies,   banishing   only   about    1.^0   persons.    Nd 
came  absolution  by  Pope  Clement  VIll.  who, 
driving  as  hard  a  bargain  as  he  could,  fually  grant 
it  on  September  17,  1595. 

But  even  yet  all  danger  was  not  pnst.    Enragefl 
seeing  France  eaeupo  from  his  clutches,  Philip 
Spain  declared  war,  and  he  could  still  count  on 
support   of  Maycune  and  the  last  remnant  of 
League.    The  daring  action  of  Henry  at  Fontaii 
Fraii^aise  on  June  5,  if>95,  where  with  three  huiidi 
horse  bo  routed  twelve  hundred  Spaniards,  so 
couraged  his  enemies  that  Mayeune  haeteued  to  so 
mit,  and  peace  was  signed  with  Spain  in  1598.    II 
finances  of  the  realm,  naturally  iu  a  chaotic  stale,  wer 
brought  to  order  and  solvency  by  a  Huguenot  nobll 
the  I>uke  of  Sully,  Honiy's  ablest  minister. 

The  legal  status  of  the  Protestants  was  still  to 
settled.    It  was  not  changed  by  Henry's  abjuratic 
and  the  king  was  determined  at  all  costs  to  avol) 
another  civil  war.    He  therefore  pubHslitd.  the  Edi* 
of  Kantcs,  declared  to  be  pprpctuni  nntl  vw:*tt-ocabl 
By  it  liberty  of  conscience  was  granted  to  all  "witho 
being  questioned,  vexed  or  molested,"  and  witho 
being  ''forced  to  do  anything  contrary  to  their  rel 
gion."    Liberty  of  worship  was  conceded  in  all  plac 
in  which  it  had  been  practiswl  for  the  la*l  two  ye 
i.e.  in  two  places  in  every  bniHwick  cxc^'pt  large  toi 
where  services  were  to  be  held  outside  the  walls, 
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,  the  honses  of  the  p-cat  nobles.  Protestant  wor- 
lip  vras  forbidden  at  Paris  and  for  five  leagues 
welve  and  one-balf  miles)  outside  tlie  "walls.  Prot- 
itontA  bad  all  other  legal  rights  of  Catholice  and 
•ere  eligible  to  all  oflicca.  To  eccore  them  in  these 
Igbts  a  separate  court  of  justice  was  instituted,  a 
ivision  of  the  ParleniPiit  of  Paris  to  bo  called  the 
klict  Chamber  and  to  consist  of  ten  Catholic  and  six 
*rotc8taut  jud^ces.  But  a  still  stronger  f^aarantee  was 
iven  in  their  recognition  a«  a  separately  oricranized 
iatc  within  tlie  state.  The  king  agreed  to  leave  two 
inndred   towns   in  tlieir  hands,  sonic  of   which,   like 

tpolUor,  Montauban,  and  La  Rochelle,  were  for- 
s  in  which  they  kept  garrisons  and  paid  the  gov- 

T9.  As  they  could  raise  25,000  soldiers  at  a  time 
vfacn  the  national  army  in  time  of  peace  was  only 
10,000,  their  position  sceme<l  aK*!olntely  impregnable. 
iBo  favorable  was  the  Edict  to  the  Huguenots  that  it 
TIBS  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Catholic  clergy  and  by  the 
Parlement  of  Paris.  Only  the  personal  insistence  of 
the  king  finally  carried  it. 

Protfstantifjm  was  stronger  in  the  sixteenth  cen-(R«i 
tury  in  France  than  it  ever  was  thereafter.    Duringj  p""^**' 
the  eighty-seven  years  while  the  Edict  of  Nantes  wasl  prot«iaai. 
in  force  it  lost  mnch  ground,  and  when  that  Edict  waal  '»■> 
revoked  by  a  doting  king  and  persecution  began  afresh, 
the  Huguenots  were  in  no  condition  to  resist.    From 
a  totol  constituency  at  its  maximum  of  perhaps  a  fifth  I*8S 
or  a  sixth  of  the  whole  population,  the  Protestants 
i»re  now  sunk  to  less  than  two  per  cent.  (650,000  out 

of  39,0*tn.0O0).      Tlin  liisfnry  fif  \)]^  ^Jc^  *.mH  '^Hfilh^  ^^ 

the  Jtimacnot  movement  is  a  melancjjnly  f «">""*  nf  p**^- 


How  great  the  number  of 
martyrs  was  can  never  be  known  accurately.    Apart 


wention  and 

martyrs  was 

ffDOi  St.  Bartholomew  there  were  several  lesser  mas- 

wcrea,  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  generation  of  war,  and 
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the  tuiremittin^  pressure  of  the  law  that  claimed 
dreds  of  victima  a  year. 

Three  prineipal  causes  can  bo  assigned  for  the 
Ure  of  the  Reformation  to  do  more  than  fight  a  d 
battle  in  France.    The  first  and  least  important 
tliese  wafi  the  steady  hj^tility  of  the  govornni 
iThis  hostility  was  assured  by  the  mutually  advi 
\taia:eous  alliance  between  the  throne  and  the  ch' 
scalftd  in  the  Concordat  of  Rologrna  of  1516.     But 
the    opposition    of    the    government,    heavily    as 
weighed,  was  not  ajid  could  not  be  the  decisive  t 
in  defeating  Protestantism  is  proved,  in  xay  judgmi 
by  the  fact  that  even  when  the  Hagoenots  had  a 
of  their  own  persuasion  they  were  unablc_  to  obi 
the  mastery.     Had  their  faith  woii  tlTc  support 
only  of  a  considerable  minority,  but  of  the  aetnal 
joritj'  of  the  people,  they  could  snrely  at  this 
have  secured  the  government  and  made  France  a  P 
estant  state. 

The  second  cause  of  the  0nal  failure  of  the  Befi 
mation  was  the  tardiness  with  which  it  came 
France.  It  did  not  begin  to  make  its  really  pop 
appeal  until  some  years  after  1536,  when  Cal 
writings  attained  a  gradual  publicity.  This 
twenty  years  later  than  the  Rpfnrmation  came  forci' 
homo  to  the  Germans,  and  in  those  twenty  years  ith 
made  its  greatest  conqucBte  north  of  the  Rbine. 
causes  as  well  as  of  men  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  t 
in  their  affairs  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on 
f ortnn  e,  bn  t  which,  once  mi  ssed,  ebbs  to  def« 
Every  generation  has  a  different  interest;  to  ev( 
era  the  ideals  of  that  immediately  preceding  beoo 
stale  and  old-fasJiioned.  The  writings  of  every 
are  a  polemic  against  those  of  their  fathers;  cvq 
dogma  has  its  day,  and  after  every  wave  of  eutbosu 
a  reaotioD  sets  in.    Thus  it  was  that  the  Beformati 
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tliouf;h  it  nnrrowly  missed,  the  propitions  mo- 
ent  for  cotiqnering  France.  Enough  had  been  said 
f  it  dnrinp  tlie  reign  of  Francis  to  make  the  people 
irwl  of  it,  hut  not  enough  to  make  them  ombraee  it. 
1^  the  tinio  that  Calvin  had  become  well  known,  thai 
'atholics  had  awakened  and  had  seized  many  of  tho 
reapoQs  of  their  opponents,  a  fresh  statement  of  1)0- 
Mf*  a  new  eiithusiiisrn,  a  reformed  ethioal  standard. 
Council  of  Trent,  the  Jesuits,  the  other  new  orders, 
only  sNTnptoms  of  a  still  more  widely  prevalent 
lie  revival  that  came,  in  France,  jnst  in  the  nick 
,e  to  deprive  the  Protestants  of  many  of  their 
to  popular  favor, 
t  probably  the  henriest  wcipht  in  the  scale  aRninst  ^*"  ^ 
lie  Bi-fonnalion  wus.  the  iJenaJsKancc — far  sXlQliSSZJlL.^uKo''*^ 
yt^pfi'  ti^flB  j^i  flpmmnv  The  one  marched  from  the 
north,  while  the  otlier  was  wafted  op  from  Italy. 
They  met,  not  as  hostile  armies  bnt  rather — to  use  a 
hiiuihle,  commercial  illustration— as  two  competing 
mprchnnts.  Tho  goods  they  offered  were  not  the  same, 
tot  even  f?imilar,  but  tlie  appeal  of  each  was  of  such  a 
utore  tliut  few  minds  could  be  the  whole-hcartod 
derotres  of  both.  The  new  learning  and  the  beauties 
of  Italian  art  and  literature  sapped  away  the  interest 
of  just  tho.se  inlellisent  elasfios  whose  support  was 
needtd  to  make  the  triumph  of  the  Keformation  eom- 
plet«.  Terrible  as  were  the  losses  of  tlie  Huguenota 
bj"  tire  and  sword,  considerable  as  were  the  defections 
from  their  ranks  of  those  who  fonnd  in  the  reformed 
t'alliolic  church  a  spiritual  refuge,  still  greater  was  the 
Ws  of  tlie  Protestant  cause  in  failing  to  secure  the 
idliiTfnoo  of  such  minds  a.s  Dolet  and  Rabelais,  Ron- 
*ar(]  aiid  Montaigne,  and  of  the  thouBands  influenced 
^  thorn.  And  a  stndy  of  just  these  men  will  show 
W  the  Italian  inflnenc*  worked  and  how  it  grew 
ilrwip»r  in  ita  rivalry   with  the   religions  interest. 
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Whereas  Marot  had  fonnd  something  to  interesi 
in  the  now  doctrines,  RonKaril  bitterly  hate<i  th 
PasslonAlely  tlevottnl,  a.s  he  and  the  rest  of  the  Plei 
were,  to  the  senauoas  bcautica  of  ItaliAU  poetry,  he 
neither  nndori^tandinj;  of  nor  patience  with  dogma 
subtletieH.     Tn  the  Plupiienols  he  saw  nettling  bat 
fanatics  and  dangerous  fomentora  of  rebellion.     In 
Discourses  on  the  Evils  of  the  Times,  ho  laid  all 
woes  of  Franco  at  the  door  of  the  innovators.    Abi 
powerfully  bis  greater  lyrics  seduced  the  mind  of  the 
public  from  the  contemplation  of  divinity  to  the  en- 
joyment of  earthly  beauty. 

The  same  intensiGcation  of  the  contrast  belwcru 
the  two  spirits  is  seen  in  comparing  Montaigne  wi 
Kabelais.    It  is  true  that  Rabelais  ndiculerl  all 
tive  religion,  but  nevertheless  it  fascinated  him. 
theological  learning  is  remarkable.     Bnt   Montai 
igiuired  religion  at;  far  as  possible.     Nourished  f 
his  earliest  youth  on  the  great  classical  writers,  he  li 
MortaiRne'B  DO  interest  apart  from  "the  kingdom  of  man." 

preferred  to  romnin  in  the  old  faith  because  thnt  oour 
caused  him  the  least  trouble.  He  had  no  8}inpat 
with  the  Protestunts,  but  he  did  not  bate  them,  as 
Ronsard.  During  the  wars  of  religion,  he  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  the  leaders  of  both  pnrti 
And  he  could  not  beUeve  that  creed  was  the  real  caui 
of  the  civil  strife.  "Take  from  the  Catholic  army, 
said  he,  *'all  those  actuated  by  pure  zeal  for  the  ehu 
or  for  the  king  and  country,  and  you  will  not  ha 
enough  men  left  to  form  one  company."  It  is  str 
that  I)eneatii  the  evil  pattaions  and  self-soekuig  of  t 
champions  of  each  party  he  could  not  see  the  fit! 
flame  of  popular  heroism  and  fanaticism;  bnt  that 
and  thousands  of  men  like  him,  oould  not  do  so,  aiii 
could  not  enter,  even  by  imagluation,  into  the  cau 
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vhich,  bnt  a  half  centniy  earlier,  had  set  the  world  on 
^e,  largely  explains  how  the  religious  issue  had  lost 
its  Bavonr  and  why  Protestantism  failed  in  France. 


ThcNrth. 
cdsjidi 


Pbilipthe 


1 1.  Tub  Luthebas  Refoum 

The  Netherlands  have  always  been  a  favorite  topic 
for  the  speculation  of  those  philoBophers  who  derirea 
large  part  of  national  oharaeler  from  goopraphical 
oonditiouB.  A  land  that  needed  reclaiming  from  the 
sea  by  hard  labor,  a  country  sitnated  at  those  two  great 
outlets  of  European  commerce,  the  mouths  of  the  Bhite 
and  the  Scheldt,  a  borderland  between  Germnn  and 
Latin  culture,  naturally  moulded  a  brave,  stubboni, 
practical  and  intelligent  people,  destined  to  play  in 
history  a  part  seemingly  beyond  their  scope  and  re- 
Bonrces. 

The  people  of  the  Netherlands  became,  to  all  ic- 
tenta,  a  state  before  they  became  a  nation.  The  Bur- 
gundian  dukes  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century 
added  to  the-ir  fiefs  counties,  dukedoms  and  bishoprics, 
around  the  nucleas  of  their  first  domain,  natil  they  had 
forged  a  compact  and  powerful  realm.  Philip  tlM 
Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy  nnd  lord,  under  various  titles, 
of  nmcii  of  the  Netherlands,  deserved  the  title  of  Coft- 
ditor  lielgii  by  his  successful  wars  on  Prance  and  by  1 
his  statesmanlike  policy  of  centralization.  To  fosUr 
unity  he  created  the  States  OcnGral — borrowing  tlK 
name  and  function  thereof  from  France — iu  which  all 
of  the  Beventccn  provinces  •  of  the  Netherlands  were 
represented  on  great  occasions.     Continually  incrcas- 

■-BnibAnt.  LlmlinrK.  Lux«iu1iiirg.  OiwUtoni,  Flinderi.  Artoi*.  ITiinttt' 
Bo]1uid,  ZeMnna,  Mi>lin«,  Najnur,  Lille,  Totinmy.  PrtceUnd,  l.'twdt. 
OvarysMl  and  Groninxea. 
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power  with  referenco  to  the  \'arions  localities,  it 
ncd  subordinate  to  the  prince,  who  had  the  sole 
of  initiating  Icficislation.  At  first  it  met  now  in 
it7»  then  in  another,  bnt  after  1530  always  con- 

at  Brasficls,  and  always  nsed  the  French  lan- 

officially. 

irloa  the  Bold  oomploted  and  ypt  nndantjorGfl  tho  9'ff"'*'* 
of  Phiiip.  for  he  was  woristed  iti  mortal  strife  14^7177 
Louis  XI  of  France  and,  dyinp  in  battle,  loft  his 
lions  to  his  daughter,  Mar>'.    Her  husband,  the 
tror  Maximilian,  and  her  son,  Philip  the  Iland-  Ma»i>aflii 

1177  93 

added  to  her  rpalnia  those  vast  dominions  that  p(,iijpii,o 
her  grandson,  Cliarlos,  the  preatest  poteniate  in  llan-iftonM^j 
W.  Born  in  Ghent,  reared  in  the  NethorlantlR, 
peaking  only  the  French  of  the  Walloons,  Charles 
ilways  regarded  by  hie  subjects  as  one  of  thcm- 
(.  He  almost  completed  the  anification  of  tho 
Undian  state  by  the  conquest  of  Tonrnay  from 
(1521),  and  the  annexjiliou  of  the  independent 
of  Friesland  (1523),  Overyssel  and  Utrecht 
Groningen  (1536)  and  Guelders  (1543).  Litgo 
ined  a  Boparnto  entity  under  its  prince- 
Bat  even  under  Charles,  notwithstanding  a 
feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  honse  of  Hnpsburg, 
vincc  was  more  conscJons  of  its  own  individ- 
an  wore  the  people  as  a  whole  of  oouinion  pa- 
Some  of  tiio  provinces  lay  within  the  F*m- 
ere  were  vassaia  of  France,  a  few  were  indo- 
Butch  was  regarded  as  adinlect  of  German, 
t  illu»lrious  Nolherlander  of  the  time.  Eras- 
discussing  his  race,  does  not  even  contemplate 
sibility  of  tliere  being  a  nation  composed  of 
and  Flemish  men.  Tlie  only  alternative  that 
itself  to  him  is  whether  he  is  French  or  Oer- 
,  having  been  foom  at  Botterdam,  be  decides 
of  the  latter. 
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The  Burgiindiuu  princes  found  their  chief  suppfl 
in  the  nobility,  in  a  nnmerous  clnsx  of  officials,  andj 
the  muuieipH!  aristncracips.  Tho  nohles,  traiisfoi 
from  a  feudal  cuslo  to  a  court  clique,  even  though 
retained,  ns  ^AtcUites  of  the  monarch,  much  wc 
and  power,  had  relatively  lost  ground  to  the  rising; 
tensions  of  the  citirs  and  of  the  cnmmereiHl  class, 
clergy,  too,  were  losing  thfir  old  indopendouco  iti 
Bervicaco  to  a  government  which  regulated  their  tit 
and  forbade  their  indulgence-trade.  In  1515  Char 
Bccured  from  Loo  X  nnd  again  in  15.10  from  CJeme 
Vil  the  right  of  nomination  to  vacant  bencficefi. 
was  nbh»  to  miike  of  the  bishops  his  tools  and  to 
tail  the  freedom,  jurisdiction,  and  financial  prlvileg 
of  the  clergy  eonsidcrably  because  the  Epirttual  est 
had  lost  favor  with  tlio  people  and  received  no  supps 
from  them,  /' 

As  Uic  two  privilogcfl  claspes  snrrenilerod  their  pol 
ers  to  the  monarch,  the  third  catntc  was  coming  in< 
its  own.    Not  olilil  tho  war  of  independence,  howevs 
wna  it  able  to  withstand  the  combination  of  bureaiicr 
nnd  phitocrncy  that  made  oommoii  cause  with  tho 
tral  government  against  the  local  rights  of  the  citij 
and  the  customory  privileges  of  the  gilds.    Al 
everywhere  the  prince  was  able,  with  the  tacit  supj 
of  the  wealthier  burghers,  to  subHlitutc  for  the  oSic 
elected  by  the  ^Ida  his  own  commissioners.    But  tl 
usurpation,  together  with  a  variety  of  oconomio  illis  fa 
which  tho  commoners  wore  inclined,  quite  wrongly, 
blame  the  government,  caused  gcucral  discontent 
in  One  case  open  rebellion.    The  gilds  of  Ghent, 
proud  and  ancient  city,  suffering  from  the  encroi 
mcnts  of  capitalism  and  from  the  decline  of  the  Fie 
ish  cloth  industry,  had  long  asserted  among  their  rigb 
that  of  each  gild  to  rofoKc  to  pay  one  of  the  taxes,  ai 
one  it  chose,  levied  by  the  government.    The  attemp 
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flie  ^venunoDl  to  suppress  this  privilege  caused  a 
ing  which  tcx)k  the  charaetoristienUy  nioiiem  form 
a  general  strike.  The  regent  of  tlic  Netlierlands, 
ary,  yielded  at  first  to  the  demnnds  of  the  gilds,  as 
te  had  no  means  of  coercion  convenient.  Cliarlcs  was 
I  Bpain  at  the  time,  but  hurried  northward,  being 
vntecl  free  pnRsago  through  Franco  by  the  king  who 
it  he  had  an  interest  in  aiding  bis  fellow  monarch 
»pttt  down  rebellious  subjects.  Early  in  l&KJ  Charles 
Btered  Ghent  at  the  bead  of  a  sufficient  army.  He 
oon  mctcd  out  a  sanguinary  pnnialiment  to  the 
'brawlers''  as  the  strikers  were  callfd,  humbled  the 
5^  government,  deprived  it  of  all  local  privileges, 
ssed  all  independent  corporations,  asserted  the 
prerogative  of  nominating  aldermen,  and  erected 
rcsB  to  overawe  ilie  burghers.  Thus  the  only 
crt  attempt  to  resist  the  authority  of  Charles  V, 
part  from  one  or  two  insignificant  Anahaplist  riots, 

crushed. 
In  matters  of  foreign  policy  the  people  of  the  Nether- 
naturally  wishe*!  to  be  guided  in  reference  to 
their  own  interests  and  not  to  the  larger  interests  of 
the  emperor's  other  domains.  Wielding  immense 
wealth— during  the  middle  decades  of  the  sixteenth 
eeutnrj'  Antwerp  was  both  the  first  port  and  the  first 
money-market  of  Europe — and  cherishing  the  seuti- 
iiwDt  that  Cliarles  was  a  native  of  their  land,  they  for 
wne  time  sweetly  llatlored  thomselves  that  their  in- 
terests were  the  center  aroond  which  gravitated  the 
denrcs  and  needs  of  the  Empire  and  of  Spain.    In- 

^id,  the  balance  of  tliese  two  great  states,  and  the  

of  Margaret  of  Austria,  a  Hapsburg  deter-  M«^«w«of 
to  give  tlie  Netherlands  their  duo,  for  a  time  al-  Htscni, 
them  at  least  the  semblance  of  getting  their  1522-51^ 
•ifihes.    Bat  when  Charles's  sister,  Mary  of  Hungary, 
"MMcded  Margaret  ae  regent,  she  was  too  entirely  de- 
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pendent  on  hor  brother,  and  he  too  detonnincd  to 
salt  larger  than  Burgundian  interests,  to  allow 
Nethcrla.nd.s  more  ttmn  tlie  smullcst  -weight  in  la 
plans.     The  most  that  she.cuuM  do  was  to  unify, 
trnlize  and  add  to  the  provinons,  and  to  get  what 
mcrclul  advantages  treaties  could  secure.    Tims, 
redeemed  Luxemburg  from  the  Margrave  of  Badeo 
whom  Maximilian  hnd  pawned  it.    Thus,  also,  she 
goliated  fresh  commercial  treaties  with  England 
nnified  the  coinage.     But  with  all  these  achievemcn 
distinctly  advantngeons  to  the  people  she  govern' 
her  efforts  to  increase  the  power  of  the  crown  and 
necessity  she  was  under  of  snbordinatitig  her  poll 
to  that  of  Germany  and  Spain,  made  her  extremely 
popular. 

The  relationsliip  of  the  Netherlands  to  tlie  Gmin 
was  a  delicate  and  important  question.    Though 
Empire  was  the  feudal  suzerajn  of  most  of  the  Bn; 
gundian  provinces,  Charles  felt  far  more  keenly  for 
hie  rights  as  an  hereditary,  local  prince  than  for  tie 
a^randizemcnf  of  his  Empire,  and  therefore  trie^. 
especially  after  he  Lad  left  Austria  to  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  to  loosen  rather  than  to  strengthen  the 
bond.    Even  as  early  as  1512,  when  the  Imperial  Diet 
demanded  that  the  "common  penny"  be  levied  in  thf 
Netherlands,  Chatles's  council  aided  and  abetted  his 
Burgundian  subjects  in  refusing  to  pay  if.    In  1530 
the  Netherlands,  in  spite  of  urgent  complaints  from  tlie 
Diet,  completely  freed  itself  from  imperial  juriedio-  i 
tion  in  the  administration  of  ju^^tice.    Matters  became  ^ 
still  more  complicated  when  Utrecht,  Friosland,  Gro- 
niiigon  and  Guclders,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Wesl- 
phaltan   district   of   tlie    Empire,   were   annexed  by 
Charles  as  Burgundian  prince.    Prolmbly  he  wonld  not 
have  been  able  to  vindicate  Uiesc  acts  of  power,  bad   | 
not  his  victory  at  Miihlberg  freed  him  from  the  re-    \ 
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mints  of  the  imperial  constitution.  A  oonvcntiott 
13  made  at  the  next  Blot  of  Angsborg,  providing 
at  honccforlh  iho  Xcthcrlands  should  form  a  acp- 
atc  district,  thn  "  Biirg-uiKlijiii  circle,"  of  the  Kmpire,  f^^nv^iiw" 
Id  that  their  prince^  as  euob,  Bfaould  be  rcprcfieiited  ^ti.!^ 
thD  Diet  and  in  the  Imperial  Snpromc  Court.  Taxes 
ere  so  apportioned  that  in  time  of  peace  the  Netber- 
ndfl  efaoald  contribnte  to  the  imperial  treasury  as 
mch  as  did  (wo  electors,  and  in  time  of  Tvar  as  much 
s  three.  This  treaty  nominally  added  to  the  Empire 
iro'new  countiee,  Flanders  and  Artois,  and  it  gave  the 
rbole  Netherland.i  the  benefit  of  imperial  protection, 
tnt,  though  ratified  by  the  States  General  promptly, 
bo  convention  remained  almost  a  dead  letter,  and 
eft  the  Netherlands  virtnally  autonomona.  Ah  long 
IS  they  were  nnmolested  the  Nctherhinds  forgot  their 
nion  entirely,  and  ■when,  under  the  pressure  of  Span- 
ifdi  rule,  they  later  remembered  and  tried  to  profit  by 

ttbey  found  that  the  Empire  had  no  wish  to  rcvivo 
rae  general  eauses  of  the  religiouB  revolution  ■were 
the  same  in  the  Low  Countries  as  in  other  lands.  Tlio 
groond  was  prepared  by  the  mystics  of  the  earlier 
agM,  by  the  corruption  of  and  hatred  for  the  clergy, 
and  by  the  BenaisBance.  The  central  situation  of  the 
wnntry  made  Jt  especially  open  to  all  currents  of  Eu- 
ropean thought.  Printing  -was  early  introduced  from 
Gerouiny  and  expanded  so  rapidly  in  these  years  that  152S-S5 
Do  IcsH  than  fifty  new  publishing  .houses  were  erecttsd. 
A«,Aj^w«pfi.-a'aa  Iha- miw((-eoemapalitan  of  citicsj  jp 
■£iiiBm»-vas_ the  most  uearljC'tfao  citizen  of  the  world 
fa  that,jHra.  The  greafEuraanist,  who  did  so  mud)  to 
ITOpare  for  the  Kcformation,  spent  in  his  native  land 
just  those  early  years  of  its  lirst  appearance  whcu  he 
Bioit  favored  Luther. 


ReTonni- 
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A  gnmp  to  take  up  with  the  Wittenberg  prof 
^Sf- (doctrines  wtre  tbo  Augustiniaus,  many  of 
bod  boen  in  close  relations  with  the  Sason  t 
icB.  One  of  them,  James  Probst,  had  been  pri 
"Wittenberg  where  he  learned  to  know  Luther  well 
■when  he  became  prior  of  the  convent  at  Anlwe 
started  a  rousiug  propaganda  in  favor  of  the  reft 
Another  Angustinian,  Henry  of  Ziitphen.  mada 
friary  at  Dordrecht  the  center  of  a  Lulheran 
jnont.  Floon  at  the  Hague,  Hinnc  Kode  at  Utr 
Gerard  Lister  at  Zwolle,  Mt-Icbior  MiritKscIi  at  Gh 
were  soon  in  correspondence  with  Lather  and  bee 
missionaricR  of  his  faith.  His  books,  which  circol 
among  the  learned  in  Lntin,  were  some  of  them  til 
laletl  into  Dutch  as  early  as  1520. 

The  German  commercial  colony  at  Antwerp 
another  channel  for  the  infiltration  of  the  Lnthi 
gospel.  The  many  travelers,  among  them 
Diirer,  brought  with  thorn  tidings  of  tho  revolt 
sowed  its  seeds  in  the  soil  of  Flanders  and  Ho! 
Singularly  enough,  the  colony  of  Portuguese  Jews, 
AlarranoR  aa  they  were  called,  became,  if  not  con7< 
at  least  active  agents  Id  the  dissemination  of  Lu 
works. 

A  vigorous  counter-propaganda  was  at  once  rfai 
by  the  partisans  of  the  pope.  This  was  dir 
against  both  Krasmus  and  Luther  and  consi 
largely,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  former,  in 
most  violent  invective.  Nicholas  of  Kgmont,  "a 
with  a  white  pall  but  a  black  heart"  stormed  in 
pulpit  against  the  new  heretics.  Another  man  ia 
spersed  a  sermon  on  charity  with  objargations  aga 
thuse  wliom  he  enlUtd  "geeso,  asses,  stocks,  and  i 
christs."  One  Dominican  said  he  wished  he  CQ 
fasten  bis  tcetJi  in  Luther's  throat,  for  he  would  j 
fear  to  go  to  the  Lord's  supper  with  that  blood  on) 
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1^    It  was  ftt  Antwerp,  a  little  later,  thnt  vrcrc 

coinod,  or  at  least  first  priiitod,  tho  so  cololiratcd 

ims    that    Krasniiis   was    I-iitlier's    father,    that 

ins  had  laid  the  eggs  and  Latht?r  had  hatched  the 

tens,  and  that  Lnthor,  Zwingli,  Oocolanipadias  and 

loa  were  the  four  soldiers  who  bad  crucified 

■t 

Its  principal  literary  opposition  to  the  new  doc- 
;  came  from  the  University  of  Lonvain.  Luther's 
is  were  condemned  by  Cologne,  and  this  sentence 
ratifiwl  by  Louvain.  A  number  of  the  leading  pro-  isj^  ' 
ar*  wrote  against  him,  among  them  the  ex-pro-  No»wnbwi 
)r  Adnan  of  Utrecht,  recently  created  Bishop  of 
(osa  and  cardinal,  and  soon  to  be  pope. 

conservatives,  however,  could  do  little  but  scold 
the  arriv^al  of  Charles  V  in  June  I5ii0,  and  of  the 
il  nuncio  Alennder  in  September.    Tlio  latter  saw 
ries  immediately  at  Antwerp  and  found  him  al- 
ly determined  to  resist  heresy.    Acting  under  the 
let  procured  at  that  time,  thou^  not  published 
ilintil  the  following  March  22,  Alennder  busied  himBclf 

koing'  around  and  buniiiig-  Lutheran  works  in  vari-  J^^*"- 
cities   and   preaching  against   the    heresy.    He 
d  for  more  opposition  than  one  would  think  prob- 
and the  biirjiiiij?  t'f  '1' ■  '"inks,  as  Erasmus  said, 
)ved  them  from  ih-  .res  oiih^uuO'i^aLtho 

-the  people.    The  nuncio  even  discovered,  he 
at  this  early  dale,  heretics  who  denied  the  real 
Dnce  in  the  eueharist:  evidently  indepiMident  spir- 
like  Uocn  who  anticipated  the  doctrine  later  taken 
by  Carlstadt  and  Z^viugli. 

le  validity  of  the  Kdict  of  Worms  was  affirmed 

the  Burgmidian  provinces.    The  edict  was  road 

jcly  at  Antwerp  while  four  hnudri>d  of  Lnther's 

were   burnt,   three   hundred    confiscated    from 

and  one  hundred  brought  by  the  people. 
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Whereas  spiritual  officers  were  at  first  employed 
magistrates  now  began  to  act  against  the  innov; 
In  tbe  beginning,  attention  was  paid  to  municipal 
Ue^s,  bnt  these  soon  came  to  be  disregarded,  ai 
sistancc  on  any  pretext  was  treated  as  rebellioi 
treason.  The  flrst  persons  to  be  arrested  wet 
Prior  of  Antwerp,  Probst,  who  recanted,  bnt  lat 
ca[>ed  and  rolapsod,  and  two  other  intimate  frica 
Erasmus.  . 

Charles  wished  to  introduce  the  Spanish  inqnil 
bnt  his  eooncillors  were  all  against  it.  Under  j 
ferent  name,  however,  it  was  exactly  imitated 
Francis  van  dcr  Ilulst  was  appointed  chief  inqa 
by  the  state,  and  was  coniirmod  by  a  bull  of  Adria 
The  orij^al  inquisilorial  powers  of  tlio  bishoB 
mained,  and  a  supreme  tribunal  of  three  judgci 
appointed  iu  1524. 

TIic  first  martyrs,  Henry  Voea  and  John  Ea 
Brussels,  said  Erasmns,  made  many  Lutherai 
tht'ir  death.    Luther  wrote  a  h.vinn  on  tbe  subjec 
published  an  open  letter  to  the  Christians  of  the 
erlands.    Censorship  of  the  press  was  establish 
Holland  in  vain,  for  everything  goes  to  show  tbfl 
thoranism  rapidly  increased.    Popular  interest  i 
subject   seemed  to  be  great.     Every   allusion  i 
eleslastieal  corniption  in  speeches  or  iu  plays  wj 
pluuded.    Thirly-cight  laborers  were  arrested  at 
werp  for  assembling  to  read  and  discuss  the  gi) 
luunoclastic   outbreaks   occurred    m   which   cniQ 
were  desecrated.    In  the  same  year  an  Italian  i 
werp  wrote  that  tliough  few  people  were  open 
theran  many  were  secretly  so,  and  that  he  ha 
assured  by  leading  citizens  that  if  the  revolting 
ants  of  Germany  approached  Antwen>,  twenty 
sand  armed  men   would   rise   in   the  dty  to 
them.    When  a  Lutherau  was  drowned  in  the  So 
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e  act  precipitated  a  riot.  In  1527  the  EiiKLiah  am- 
dor  wrote  Wolsey  from  the  Netherlands  thnt  two 
ions  ont  of  three  *'kopt  Luther's  opinions,"  and 
while  the  English  New  Teatamont  was  being 
ited  in  tJmt  city,  repeated  attempts  on  bis  part  to 
nee  the  ma'-'istrates  to  interfere  came  to  nothing, 
rolestant  works  also  continued  to  ponr  from  the 
sacfl.  The  Bible  was  soon  translated  into  Dntdi, 
utd  in  the  conrse  of  ei^lit  years  four  editions  of  the 
Aole  Bible  and  twenty-five  editions  of  the  New  Testa- 
aent  were  called  for,  thou,fi:li  the  complete  Scriptures 
fid  never  been  printed  in  Dutch  before.  " 

Alarmed  by  the  fiproad  of  heresy,  attributed  to  too  OdoWl 
reat  mildiieas,  the  government  now  issued  an  cdiofe-^" 
hat  inaugurated  a  reign  of  terror.    Death  was  de- 
reed  not  only  for  all  heretics  but  for  all  who,  not  being 
heohieianfi,  diKcnssod  nrtieles  of  faith,  or  who  eari- 
calured  God,  Man.',  or  the  sn'mls,  and  for  all  who  failed 
ma  denotmcc  heretics  kno^Ti  to  them.    While  the  gov- 
ernment momentarily  flattered  itself  that  heresy  had 
hcpn  stamped  ont.  at  most  it  hnd  been  driven  under 
groond.     One  of  the  effects  of  the  persecution  was  to 
Ikolate  the  Netherlands  from  the  Empire  cuUunilly 
jand  to  some  small  extent  commereially. 
I    Bat  heresy  proved  to  be  a  veritable  hydra.    From  Aiittbi^«i»t» 
Icae  head  sprang  many  daughters,  the  Anabaptists^T" 
'harder  to  deal  with  than  their  mother.    For  while  Ln- 
■lh*ranism  Blood  essentially  for  passive  obedience,  and 

ILrixlied  nowliore  save  as  a  state  church,  Anabapiisra  -^^ 
^frankly  ro\'olutionary  and  often  socialistic    Mel- 
on Hoffmann,  the  roost  striking  of  their  early  Icad- 
■«TS,  a  fervent  and  uneducated  fanatic,  driven  from 
i]>l«cc  to  place,  wandered  fr»)m  Sweilen  and  Denmark  to 
Italy  and  l^pain  preaching  chiliastic  and  communistic  1530-1533 
ideas.    Only  for  three  years  was  be  much  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, but  it  was  there  that  he  won  his  greatest  sno- 
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ccssos.    Appealing,  as  the  ArabapUsls  always  did/ 
"V-the  lower  classes,  he  converted  thouBaude  and  tens 
Uiousandfl  of  the  very  poor — beggars,  InboTCrs 
sailors — who  passionately  embraced  the  teaching  tl 
promised  the  end  of  kitigs  and  governments  and 
advent  of  the  "rule  of  the  righteous."    Mary  of  Hi 
gary  was  not  far  wrong  when  she  wrote  that 
planned  to  plnnder  all  churches,  nobles,  and  wealt 
mercimntf,  in  short,  all  who  had  property,  and  frn 
the  spoil  to  distribute  to  every  individual  according 
at)cr7.     his  need.    A  new  and  severer  edict  would  have  mcB 
a  general  massacre,  had  it  been  strictly  enforced, 
another  element  entered  into  the  situalioii.    The  cil 
bourgeoisies  that  had  previously  resisted  the  govei 
meat,  now  supported  it  in  this  one  particular,  pei 
tion  of  the  Anabaptists.    When  at  Amsterdam 
eeotarics  rose  and  very  nearly  mastered  tlie  city,  dea^ 
by  fire  was  decreed  for  the  men,  by  water  for 
women.    From  Antwerp   they  were  bauishod  by 
general  edict  especially  aimed  at  thom  suppU»ment 
by  massacres  in  the  northern  provinces.    After 
crisis  at  Miinster,  though  the  Anabaptists  continued 
be  a  bngbear  to  tho  ruling  classes,  their  propagand 
lost  its  dangerously  revolutionary  cbanicter. 
Simons  of  FriesLaud,  after  his  conversion  in  1536, 
oa^e  the  leader  of  the  movement  and  succeeded 
gatbenng  the  smitten  people  into  a  large  and  liarmle 
body.    The   Anabaptists    furnished,   however,  mc 
znartyrs  than  did  any  other  sect. 

Lntherauism  also  continued  to  spread.    The  edict 
1540  confesses   as   much   while  providing  new  sn 
Bt«rner  penalties  against  those  who  even  intercedq 
for  heretics.    The  fact  is  that  the  inquisition  as 
rccted  against  Lutherans  was  thoroughly  nnpopv 
and  was  resisted  in  various  provinces  on  the  technic 
ground  of  local  privileges.    The  IVotestauts  man 
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B  keep  unnoticed  amidst  a  genpral  intention  to  oon- 
hro  at  them,  and  though  they  did  not  nsanlly  flinch 
rom  martyrdimi  they  did  not  court  it.  The  inqnis- 
ors  wtTO  obliged  to  arrest  their  victims  nt  the  dead 
if  night,  raiding  their  honccs  and  hnnliiig  them  from 
ltd,  in  order  to  a\-oid  popular  tnmnlt.  ^Vlicn  Enzinas 
irinted  his  Spanish  Hihie  at  Antwerp  the  printer  told 
lini  that  in  that  city  tht'  Scriptures  had  been  published 
n  ahnost  every  European  language,  donhlless  an  ex- 
igjnTation  but  a  Hipiiiilciuit  one.  Arrested  and  im- 
friBoned  at  Brussels  for  this  ennse,  Knzinas  received 
rliilc  under  duress  visits  from  fonr  hundred  citizt^ns  of 
hat  city  who  were  Protestants.  To  control  the  book 
trade  an  oath  was  exacted  of  every  bookseller  not  to  i^w 
denl  ill  hereticjil  work.t  and  the  first  "Index  of  prohib- 
^  books,"  drawn  up  by  the  University  of  Louvain, 
issaed.  A  censorship  of  plays  was  also  attempted. 
wns  followed  by  an  edict  of  1.5o0  requiring  of 
Wery  person  entering  the  Netherlands  a  certiticalc 
af  Catholic  belief.  A«  Hrabant  and  Antwerp  repndi- 
■ted  a  law  that  would  have  ruined  their  trade,  it  re- 
nained,  in  fact,  a  dead  letter. 

Charles  *9  policy  of  repression  had  been  on  the 
»ht>Ic  a  failure,  due  partly  to  the  cosmopolitan  culture 
of  the  Xctherlands  and  their  commercial  position  mak- 
ing them  open  to  the  importation  of  ideas  as  of  mcr- 
dinndise  from  all  Kuropo.  It  was  due  in  part  to  tho 
Ittal  jealouBieR  and  privileges  of  the  separate  prov- 
iBeM,and  in  part  to  the  slrenirth  of  certain  nobles  and 
rides.  Tho  persecution,  indeed,  had  a  deeidt^illy  class 
daracter,  for  the  emperor  well  knew  Protestant  noblea 
whom  he  did  not  molest,  wliile  tho  poor  seldom  failed 
to  suffer.  And  yet  Charles  had  nccomi>liphcd  some- 
thing. Kven  the  Protestants  were  loyal,  strange  to 
•y,  to  him  personally.  The  immber  of  martyrs  in 
Us  reign  has  been  estimated  at  barely  one  thousand. 
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bat  it  munt  bo  remembered  that  for  every^  one  put  to 
death  there  were  a  nnmher  punished  in  other  ways. 
And  the  body  of  the  people  was  still  Gatliolic,  cren  iS; 
the  North.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  most  popotaT; 
writer  of  tbi.s  period,  as  well  as  the  first  to  use  tbt, 
Dutch  tonifue  with  pretisioii  and  grace,  was  Ann* 
Bijn»,  a  lay  nun,  violently  anti>Lutheran  in  sentiment 

§  2.  The  Calvhtist  Rbvoi^t 
"Wlifin.  ChftrfM-V^wXflrv  of  the  heaviest  scepter  em 

•ffieldaLbj-  iUiy_£uropcail  infumrjJi  ^^m  l^hariomflgM 
^P  Napoleon,  sought  rest  for  liia.Bjml   in   a   T¥ini]|j'g  ilMI 

he.  lefL_  hxfi  great  possessionR  diyidcd  between  hit 
brother  Ferdinand  and  bis  son  Philip!  To  the  former 
went  Austria  and  the  Empire,  to  the  latter  the  Bar- 
gundian  provinces  and  Spain  with  its  vast  dcpecdci- 
cies  in  the  New  World. 

The  result  of  this  was  lo  mnke  the  Netherlands  prat 
tically  a  satellite  of  Spain.  Hitherto,  partly  becansc 
their  interests  bad  largely  coincided  with  those  of  tk 
Empire,  partly  because  by  balancing  Qcnnany  agatnBt 
Spain  they  could  manage  to  get  their  own  rights,  they 
had  found  prosperity  and  had  acquired  a  good  deal  of ' 
national  power.  Indeed,  with  their  wealth,  their  ocB- 1 
trol  position,  and  growing  strength  as  province  aftftf ' 
province  was  annexed,  and  their  consciousness  tliat 
their  ruler  was  a  native  of  Flanders,  th«4r  pride  had 
been  rather  gratified  than  hurt  by  the  knowledge  tlial 
he  possessed  far  larger  dominions.  Bat  when  Charles, 
Oeiobcr25r>a\'eeping  copiously  and  demanding  his  subjects'  par- 
don, descended  from  the  throne  supported  by  the  youBg 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  when  his  son  Philip  IT  bad  re- 
plied to  his  father  in  Spanish,  even  those  present  had 
an  nncasy  feeling  that  the  sitnation  bad  changed  for 
the  worse,  and  that  the  Netherlands  were  being  handed 
over  from  a  Bargundian  to  a  Spaziisb  ruler.    From 
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lime  forth  the  inieresta  and  aentimenls  of  the  two 

intries  became  more  and  mora  sharply  divergent, 

as  Iho  Rmaltor  was  sacrifiwd  to  the  liirj^or,  a  coii- 

becarae    inovitflhlo.    The    revolt    that    followed 

Ihin  ten  years  after  Philip  had  permanently  aban- 

tbe  Ncflicrlands  to  make  his  home  in  Spain  was  nsM 
and  foremost  a  natinnalist  revolt.  Contrasted 
HlU  the  particularistic  uprising  of  1477  it  evinced  the 
^onnons  growtli,  in  the  intervening  century,  of  a  na- 
lonal  self-consciousness  in  the  Seventeen  Provinces. 
\  Bnt  thou(;h  the  catastrophe  was  apparently  inevit-  ,^Jjf''"" 
ble  from  political  gronnds,  it  was  Kreatly  complicated 
pd  intensified  by  the  religions  issue.  Philip  was  de- 
inimi£d,-as  he  himself  said,  eitlier  to  bring  the  Neth- 
fflazidu-back  to  the  fold  of  Eonie  or  "so  <o  waHte  their 
kndthat  neither  the  natives  could  live  there  nor  Hbould 
^  thfiieaftetd&sire  the.  place  for  habitation."  And 
r«t  the  means  he  took  were  even  for  his  purpose  the 
woret  possible,  a  contbinal  vacillation  between  timid  X- 
Mnlgencc  and  »avagc  cmelty.  Though  he  insisted 
Uut  his  ministers  should  take  no  smallest  step  without 
bif  sanction,  he  eould  never  make  up  his  mind  what  to 
00,  waited  too  long  to  make  a  decision  and  then,  with 
fatal  fatally,  made  the  wrong  one. 

At  the  same  lime  the  people  were  coming  under  the  CaivinUin" 
spell  of  a  new  and  to  the  government  more  dangerous  r^ 
of  PrdleHtnntisra.    Wliereas  the  Lutherans  had 
for  passive  obedience  and  the  Anal>:i]tttsts  for 
lutionary  L-ommuniym,  the  C'ulviuijjts  appealed  to  *^ 
iidd]£__clgsS£&juui  gave  Uieia.jjiot 
[only  I  tin  onthmainttni  to^dnrejU^yi'doni  but  alBO— 
■bJhc-Otlici^  hadTaoEed— the  will  aud  the  power 
^wist  tyranny  by  force.    (Calvin's  polity,  as  worked 
^Plh  Geneva,  wan  a  subordination  of  iho  .state  to  the 
dinroh.     His  reforms  were  thorough  and  eonsoionsly 
'Mcul  and  political.    Calviuium  iu  all  lands  aroused 
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^  rcpabliean  passions  and  excited  rebellion  against 
powers  that  be.    This  feature  was  tiic  more  pi 
uont  in  the  Ncthcrliuuls  in  Unit  it8  first  mi^sionai 
were  French  exiles  who  irrigated  the  receptive  soil 
the  Low  Cooiitries  with  doctrines  subversive  of  chni 
and  slate  alike.    The  intercourse  with  Kiifiliind,  pai 
through  the  emigration  from  that  land  under  MaiyJ 
rcigUf  partly  through  tlic  coming  and  going  of  Fie 
ings  and  AVaUoons,  also  opened  doors  to  Protest 
doctrine. 

.At  first  the  mtssioQartes  came  secretly,  preacbisg  I 
a  few  specially  invited  to  some  private  house  or  in 
People  attended  these  meetings  disguised  and  aft< 
dark.  First  mentioned  in  the  edict  of  1550,  nine  yeaii 
Intrr  the  Cnlvinists  drew  up  a  Confessio  Uelgica,  a«i 
sign  and  un  aid  to  union.  Calvin 'a  French  wHtiDj 
could  be  read  in  the  southern  provinces  in  tlie  orifrim 
Though  as  early  as  1560  some  nobles  had  been 
verted,  the  new  religiou  undoubtedly  made  its  slron 
est  appeal,  as  a  contemporary  put  it,  **to  those  wl 

ISiad  grown  rich  by  trade  and  were  therefore  ready  H 
revolution,*'    It  was  among  the  morchants  of  the  ifrel 
cities  that  it  took  strongest  root  and  from  the  midilli 
class  spread  to  the  laborers;  inllueiiced  not  only  by  Ui* 
example  of  their  masters,  but  sometimes  also  by  thf 
policy  of  Protestant  employers  to  give  work  only  to  cu- 
religionists.    In  a  short  time  it  had  won  n  very  consid-, 
crabic  success,  though  perhaps  not  the  actual  majorit 
of  the  population.    Many  of  tlic  poor,  hitherto  Ai 
baptists,  thronged  to  it  in  hopes  of  social  bettennei 
Many  adventurers  with  no  motive  but  to  stir  tJie  water 
in  which  they  might  fish  joined  the  new  party.    Bat 
on  the  whole,  as  its  appeal  was  primarily  moral  and 
religious,  its  constituency  was  the  more  eubstantin 
progressive,  and  intelligent  part  of  the  community. 
ThC-grcuteat  wcaloiCBs  of  the  Protestants  was  tb«il 
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linsion.     Lutheran,  Culviiilst,  uud   Auabaptisl  ooR-f^ 

compete  for  Ui^  lefit1eT«bi{>^  aii<l  liutv-d-^fieh 

lially.     The  Cnlvinists  tlipms<?Ivoa  wore  dl- 

lod  into  two  parties,  tho  "Rekkelijken"  or  "Com- 

)niiserF"  and  the  "Preciesen"  or  **Stalwart8." 

jMoreover  thorp  were  various  other  »hndo»  of  opinion, 

^amounting  quite  to  new  churches.    The  pure-  Eras- 

ns,  under  Cassundcr,  iidvoaite<l  tolerance.    More 

raounced  was  the  roovemGnt  of  Dirck  Volckertszoon 

iCooniheort  a  merolmnt  of  Amsterdam  who,  in  addition  9??r^ 

IS22-'*" 
to  advising  his  followers  to  dii^simulatc  their  views 

^thcr  than  to  court  martyrdom,  rejected  the  Calvinist 

dogma  of  predetttitiation  and  tried  to  lay  the  cmphasie 

b  religion  on  the  spirit  of  Jesus  rather  than  on  cither 

IJOfirma  or  ritual. 

'   Though  the  undertow  was  slowly  bnt  Rnrely  cnrr^-ing 

the  Low  Connlries  adrift  from  Spain,  for  the  moment 

ttcir  new  monarch,  then  at  the  nffc  of  twonty-cinht, 

Wmed  to  have  the  winds  and  waves  of  politics  all  iu 

lu9  favor.     FTc  was  at  peace  with  France;  he  had  uoth- 

]ing  to  fear  from  Germany;  his  marriage  with  Mary  of 

iEnglaud  nmdo  that  country,  always  the  best  tnider 

i"»itli  the  Nethcrhinds,  an  ally.    His  first  steps  were  to 

jidieve  Mary  of  Hungary  of  her  regency  and  to  give 

it  to  Emanuel  Philibert,  to  issue  n  new  edict  against 

heresy  and  to  give  permission  to  the  Jesuits  to  enter  '^^ 

ilbeLow  Countries. 

I  The  chief  diflicnities  were  financial.    The  increase  in 

ffto  yield  of  the  taxes  in  the  reign  of  Charles  liad  been 

Ifwm  l,0(Ki.OiJ(>  guilders  *  to  7,Wt»»()LH)  guilders.    In  ad- 

j^tion  to  this,  immense  loans  had  exhausted  tho  credit 

•rf  the  government.    The  royal  domain  was  mortgaged. 

I  As  the  Boating  debt  of  the  Provinces  rose  rapidly  the 

>Th*)^ild«r,  k1m>  eaUed  tbi>  "Uuteb  pound."  nt  thla  time  wsb  n'orth 
'  **  MiU  intriiivicaUjr.  Uoney  bad  many  Hatci  Ut«  pLUctuuia;  povrar 
;IWtit  hu  in  IIKO. 
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gx)verament  was  in  need  of  a  grant  to  koep  w 
army.  The  only  way  to  meet  the  situation  was  t 
the  States  General.  When  they  mot,  they  oompl 
that  they  were  taxed  more  heavily  than  Spain  an 
manded  the  removal  of  the  Spanish  troops,  a  i 
already  so  unpopular  that  William  of  Orange  rofi 
to  take  conmiand  of  it.  In  presenting  thoir  sot 
grievances  one  province  only,  HoUnud,  mentioned 
religione  qncstion  to  demand  that  the  powora  of 
inqoieitorH  he  curtailed.  To  obtain  funds  Philip 
ohiigcd  to  promise,  against  lus  wiU,  to  withdraw 
soldierit.  This  was  only  done,  under  pressure, 
January  10, 1561. 

Philip  had  loft  the  XotlierJands  professinK  his  in 
tion  of  retuniing,  but  hoping  and  resolving  in  his  b 
never  to  do  so.    His  departure  made  easier  the 
avoidable  breach,  but  the  struggle  had  alrondy  bq 
Wishing  to  leave  a  regent  of  royal  blood  Philip 
pointed  Margaret  of  Parma,  a  natural  daughtei 
Charles  V.    Bom  in  1522,  she  had  been  marriei 
the  age  of  fourteen  to  Alexander  de'  Medici,  a  nep 
of  Clement  \'1I;  becoming  a  widow  in  the  follou 
year  she  was  in  1538  married  to  Ottavio  Fames 
nephew  of  Paul  III,  at  that  time  only  fourteen  y 
old.    Given  as  her  dower  the  cities  of  Parma 
Piacenza,  she  had  become  thoroughly  Italian  in  feel 

To  guide  her  Philip  left,  besides  the  Council  of  St 
a  special  "consulta"  or  "kitchen  cabinet"  of  tl 
members,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Granvellc.  The  : 
fatherland  of  this  native  of  the  Free  County  of  i 
gundy  was  the  court.  As  a  passionate  servant  of 
cro\ra  and  a  clever  and  knowing  dipluniat,  ho  wai 
constant  correspoudenco  with  Philip,  recommenJ 
measures  over  the  head  of  Margaret  His  acts  m 
her  intensely  unpopular  and  her  attempts  to  coax 
cozen  public  opinion  only  aroused  suepicion. 
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itee  membors  in  the  Council  of  State,  Granvello 

two  others,  were  partisans  of  the  crown;  three 

r  members  may  be  said  to  represent  the  people. 

of  them  wns  Ijamoral  Count  of  Egniont,  the  moat 

iant  and  popular  of  the  hij^h  nobility.    Tbough  a 

rite  of  Charles  V  on  account  of  his  proved  ability 

i  soldier,  his  frnukneas  and  generosity,  he  was 

Mir  a  sober  nor  a  weighty  Btatesman.    The  popular 

erb.  "Egniont  for  action  and  Orange  for  coun- 

'  well  characterized  the  differeiic*:  between  the  two 

ing  members  of  the  Council  of  State.    William, 

ce  of  Orange^  lacking  the  brilliant  qoalitics  of 

lont,  far  surpassed  him  in  acumen  and  in  strength  Wiiium  iiie 

laracter.    P'rom  bis  father,  William  Couol  of  Naa- 

Dillcnbnrg,  hu  inherited  important  estates  in  Oer- 

y  near  the  Netherlands,  and  by  the  death  of  a 

in  he  became,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  Pj^ce  of 

nge — a  small,  independent  territory  m  southern 

MO — and  Lord  of  Breda  and  Gertruiiienherg  in 

land.    With  an  income  of  150,000  guilders  per  nn- 

i  he  was  by  far  the  richest  mau  in  the  Netlio Hands, 

nont  coming  next  with  nn  income  of  62,0U0.    ^Vil- 

\   was   well    educated.    Though   ho   spoke   seveu 

Qfigoa  and  was  an  eloquent  orator,  he  waa  called 

e  Silent ' '  because  of  the  rare  discretiou  that  never 

Bftl££La  secret  nor  spoke  an  imprudent  word.    In 

gion  he  was  indifferent,  being  first  a  Catholic,  Iheu 

Qtheran,  tlien  a  Cahnnist,  and  always  a  man  of  tho 

Id.    His  broad  tolerance  found  its  beat,  or  only> 

nut  in  the  Erasmian  tendencies  of  Cooruheort. 

Heoud  wife,  Anne  of  Saxony,  bavJug  proved  qu- 

^I  to  him,  he  married,  while  she  was  yet  alive^ 

iriotte  of  Bourbon.    This  act,  lihe  the  bigamy  of 

lip  of  Hesse,  was  approved  by  Protestant  divines. 

lind  them  Egmont  and  Orange  had  tlie  hearty  sup- 

tof  the  patriotic  and  well  educated  native  nobility. 
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The  rising  generation  of  tlie  aristocracy  saw  only 
bad  side  of  the  roign  of  Chariee  j  they  had  not  b\ 
iu  his  earlier  victories  but  hod  witne^tscd  his  failar 
conquer  either  France  or  Protestantism. 

In  order  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  reli 
Ritnation  Orauvellc  wished  to  bring  the  eeclcsiast 
territorial  divieious  into  harmony  with  the  politic 
Hitherto  the  Netherlands  had  been  partly  under 
Arciibishop  of  Cologne,  partly  tinder  the  Archbtshoi 
Rheims.    But  as  these  were  both  foreigners  Granv( 
'^     applied  for  and  secured  a  bull  creating  fourteen 
bishopries  and  three  ardibishopries,  Cambrai,  TJtt 
and  Maliries,  of  which  the  last  held  the  primacy, 
object  was  doubtless  in  large  part  to  fneililate  the 
tir[mtion  of  heresy,  but  it  was  also  significant  as 
'H^ore  instance  of  the  nattonalizattoQ  of  the  cbai 
tendency  so  strong  that  neither  Catholic  nor  Prot 
tant  countries  escaped  from  it.    In  this  case  all 
appointments  were  to  be  made  by  the  king  with 
sent  of  the  pope.    The  people  resented  the  autoci 
features  of  a  plan  they  might  otherwise  have 
proved ;  a  cry  was  raised  throughout  the  provinces 
their  freedom  was  infringed  upon,  and  that  the  pi 
■^furnished  a  new  instrument  to  the  hated  inquisiti^ 

Granvelle,  more  than  ever  detested  when  he  rcceii 
the  cardinal's  hat,  was  dubbed  "the  red  devil,"  "I 
nrchrascnl/'  "the  red  dragon,"  *'the  Spanish  swiW 
"Jhe^go£e^sdung.**  In  July  Egmont  and  Orange 
their  resignations  from  the  Council  of  State  to  Phil|| 
saying  that  they  could  no  longer  share  the  responsil 
ity  for  Granvelle's  policy,  especially  as  everything  was  i 
done  behind  their  backs.  Philip,  however,  was  slow 
to  take  alarm.  For  the  moment  his  attention  was 
taken  np  with  the  growth  of  the  Huguenot  parly  in 
France  and  his  efforts  centered  on  helping  the  Frendi 
Catholics  against  them.    But  the  Nctlierlauds  were  im- 
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nmate.  In  voicing  ihe  -n-ishos  of  the  people  the 
irince  af  Brabant,  with  the  capital,  Brussels,  the 
ropolitan  see,  Malines,  atul  thi>  university,  Louvain, 
:  as  decided  a  lead  as  the  Parlement  of  Paris  did 
Pranoe.  The  estates  of  Brabant  demanded  that 
ngc  be  made  their  (fovernor.  The  nobles  began  to 
■ember  that  they  were  legally  a  part  of  the  Empire. 
I  marriage  of  Orange,  on  August  26,  1561,  witli  the 
heran  Arme  of  Saxony,  was  bat  one  sign  of  the  rap- 
\Aement.  Though  the  prince  continued  to  profess 
liolicism,  ho  entertained  many  Lutherans  and  em- 
Bizvd  as  far  as  possible  his  position  as  vassal  of 
Empire.  Philip,  indeed,  believed  that  the  whole 
ibic  came  from  the  wounded  vanity  of  a  few  nobles, 
nt  Granvelle  saw  deeper.  When  the  Estates  of  jj^jj 
bant  stopped  the  payment  of  the  principal  tax  or 
ide,'**  and  when  the  people  of  Brussels  took  as  a 
y  uniform  a  costurac  derived  from  the  carnival,  a 
jt^oak  covered  with  red  fool't;  heads,  the  cardinal, 
■  red  hat  was  caricatured  thereby,  stated  that 
mig  less  than  a  republic  was  aimed  af.  This  was 
I,  though  in  the  anticipation  of  the  nobles,  at  least, 
republic  t>huuld  have  a  decidedly  aristocratic  elmr- 
T.  But  GruuvcUo  had  no  policy  to  propose  but"^ 
rcBKion.  In  order  to  prevent  condemned  heretics 
D  preaching  and  singing  on  the  scaffold  a  gag 
put  info  their  mouths.  How  futile  a  measiirel 
Cahnnists  no  longer  disguised,  but  armed — a  new 
significant  fact — thronged  to  their  conventicles, 
igration  continued  ou  a  large  scale.  By  1506  itA...,^ 
Cfitimated  that  thirty  thousand  Protestants  from  *^ 
Low  Countries  were  settled  in  or  near  London. 
abetfa  enconra^d  tliem  to  come,  assigning  them 

be  word,  ami  lag  *^rs)vr,"  tBdiontwt,  lik«  the  EnjjlJBh  ")>mi«vo- 
*  uad  th«  French  "don  gntuit."  thit  tb«  Ux  bod  oDce  been  volun- 
'  grtatvd. 
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Norwich  as  a  place  of  refuge, 

imports  from  the  Netherlands,  a  blow  to  which  i 

replied  by  forbidding  all  EriKl'sh  imports. 

Hitherto  the  resistance  to  the  government  had 
mostly  paesire  and  constitutional.    But  from 
,^inay  be  dated  the  begrinning  of  the  revolt  that  did 
coase  until  it  had  freed  the  northern  provinces  fore 
from  Spanish  tyranny.    The^ise  of  the  Ihjtdi 
poblio  is  oiicof.thg  most  inepiring  pagoa  lii  hiato 
SuporHcially  it  has  luauy  points -of  poewmhlance 
tiifi_Aiixerican  War  of  Independence.    In  both  th 
uras  the  abttenicc  king,  the  national  hero,  the  I 
jealousies  of  the  several  provinces,  the  economic  gri 
anccs,  the  rising  national  feeling  and  oven  the  reli^i 
issnc,  thongh  t1ii»  had  become  very  small  in  Amerii 
But  the  difference  was  in  the  ferocity  of  the  ty: 
and  the  intensity  of  the  Rtrugglc.    The  two  pi 
arc  like  tlio  same  landscape  as  it  might  bo  painted 
llillet  and  by  Turner:  the  one  is  decent  and  fi 
the  other  lurid  and  ghastly.    "With  true  Anglo-S. 
moderation  the  American  war  was  fought  like  a 
or  an  election,  with  humanity  and  attention  to  rnl 
but  iu  Holland  and  Belgium  was  enacted  the  most 
rible  frightfniness  in  the  world;  over  the  whole  1 
mingled  with  the  reck  of  candles  carried  in  proccssi 
and  of  incense  burnt  to  celebrate  a  massacre,  br 
the  sultry  minsnia  of  human  blood  and  tears.    On 
one  side  flashed  the  savage  sword  of  Alva  and  the  pil 
less  flame  of  the  inquisitor  Tapper;  on  the  other  w 
arrayed,  behind  their  dykes  and  walls,  men  resolved 
win  that  freedom  which  alone  can  give  scope  and  no 
ity  to  life. 

And  in  the  melee  those  suffered  most  who  would  f 
have  been  hystnnders,  the  humanists.    Persecuted 
both  sides,  the  intellectuals,  who  had  once  deserted 
Bcform  now  tunicd  again  to  it  as  the  lesser  of  the 
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ey  would  have  been  glad  to  malie  tciros  with 

that  would  hnve  left  them  in  liberty,  but 

d  the  whips  of  Calvin  lighter  than  the  scor- 

Philip.     Even  those  who,  like  Van  Helraont, 

defend  the  church  and  to  reconcile  the  Tri- 

docrees  with  philosophy,  found  tliat  their  lo- 

lUpht  them  under  suspicion  and  that  what  the 

i^cmanded  was  not  harmony  of  tliought  but 

Son  of  it. 

t  act  of  the  revolt  may  be  said  to  be  a  secret 
known  as  the  Compromiee,  originally  en-  TbcCom- 
t4>  by  twenty  nobles  at  Brasscls  and  sood   1545 

three  hundred  other  nobles  elsewhere.    The 

t  signed  by  them  denounced  the  Edicts  as  sur- 

the  greatest  recorded" barbarity  of  tyrants  and 

ntemug  the  complete  ruin  of  iho  country.    To 

ttiein  the  signers  promised  each  other  mutual 

.    In  this  SB  in  subfieqaent  developments  the 

it  minority  took  the  lead,  but  was  supported  by 

Catholic  forces.    Among  the  latter  was  the 

Df  Orange,  not  yet  a  Prolostant    His  conver- 

y  made  little  difference  in  his  program;  both 

after  it  he  wanted  tolerance  or  reconcili- 

nder's  plan  of  compromise.    He  would 

liked  to  have  seen  the  Peace  of  Augsburg, 

public  law  of  the  Empire,  extended  to  the  Low 

ea,  hut  this  was  made  difficult  even  to  advocato 

the  Peace  of  Augsburg  provided  liberty  only 

Lutheran  confession,  whereas  the  majority  of 

tnte  in  tho  Netherlands  -were  now  Calviniets. 

same  reason  little  help  could  be  expected  from 

man  princes,  for  the  mutual  animosity  tliat  woe 

W  of  tho  Protestant  churches  prevented  their 

common  cause  against  the  same  enemy. 

eQOts — for  so  they  began  to  be  called 
ill  as  in  France — were  as  yet  too  few 
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to  rebel,  tie  only  course  open  was  to  appeal  to  the 
ernment  once  more.    A  petition  to  make  the  E< 
milder  was  presented  to  Margaret  in  1566.    One  of 
advisers  bade  her  not  to  be  afraid  of  "those  be( 
Originating  in  the  scorn  of  enemies,  like  so  many  pa^ 
"^names,  the  epithet  "Beggars"  (Guoux)  presently 
came  the  desi^ation,  and  a  proud  one,  of  the  nol 
who  had  signed  the  Compromise,  and  later  of  all 
rebels. 

Enconraged  by  the  regent's  apparent  lack  of  poi 
to  coerce  them,  Uie  Calvinist  preachers  became 
bolder.    Once  again  their  religion  showed  itj«  rer 
able   powers   of   oi^nizution.    Lacking   nothing  | 
fnndit,  derived  from  a  constituency  of  wealthy 
chantsi  the  preachers  of  the  lieformation  were 
able  to  forge  a  machinery  of  propaganda  and  pal 
action   that  stood  them  in  good  stead  against 
greater  numbers  of  their  enemies.    Especially  in 
ical  times,  discipline,  unity,  and  enthustaRm  make  he 
way  against  the  deadly  hatred  of  enemies  and 
deadlier  apathy  and  timidity  of  the  mass  of  mai 
It  is  tmo  that  the  methods  of  the  preachers  of^ 
aroused  opposition. 

The  zeal  of  the  Calvinists,  inflamed  by  oppres 
and  encouraged  by  the  weoknesa  of  the  govei 
^  burst  into  an  iconoclastic  riot,  first  among  the*oni 
iM*"'*'  P^^y^    ^^   Armenti^res,    but    spreading    rapidly 
Antwerp,  Brussels,  Ghent,  and  then  to  the  northi 
provinces,  Holland  and  Zeeland.    The  English 
at  Brussels  wrote:  "Coming  into  Ouro  Lady  Chi 
yt  looked  like  hell  wher  were  above  1000  torches  bi 
iiyng  and  syche  a  noise  as  yf  hevon  and  crth  had  gfl 
together  witli  fallyng  of  images  and  fallyiig  down ' 
costly  works."    Books   and   manuscripts   as  well 
pictures  were  destroyed.    The  cry  "Long  live  thi 
Beggars"  resounded  from  one  end  of  the  land  to 
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T.    Bot  witlial  there  was  no  pillage  nnd  no  rob- 

Tho  ffoid  in  the  churches  was  left  untouched. 

arot  feared  a  jacquerie  but,  laclting:  tr<x>pfs  had  to 

on  with  foldc<l  hands  at  leaut  fnr  thn  moment. 

diancc  there  arrived  just  at  ttiis  lime  an  answer 

Philip  to  tho  earlier  petition  of  the  Begjjars. 

king  promised  to  abolish  the  Spanish  inqnisition 

to  soften  tho  e<lict8.    Freedom  of  conscience  waa 

UjT  granted,  but  the  government  made  an  exception, 

•MU  as  it  dared,  of  those  who  had  committed  sac- 

in  the  recent  riots.     These  men  were  outlawed. 
Ko  longer  fearing  a  religious  war  the  Calvinista  OTilwtj 
irted  it  tlieniselves,     Louis  of  Nassau,  a  brother  of 
•ince  William,  hired  Qcnuan  mercenaries  and  in- 
[Jed  Flanders,  where  ho  won  some  slight  successes. 
Amsterdam  the  great  Beggar  Brederodc  entered 

0  negotiations  with  Fluguonots  and  Kuglish  friends. 
le  first  battle  between  the  Beggars  and  the  govern-  Mowliia, 
nt  troops,  near  Antwerp,  ended  in  a  rout  for  tho  ^^' 
mer. 
*hinp  now  ordered  ten  thousand  Spanish  vetcranSi^ 

B  by  Alva,  to  march  from  Italy  to  the  Netherlands,  r" 
iking  their  way  through  tho  Free  County  of  Bur- 
ndy  and  Lorraine  they  cutcred  Bruswls  on  August 
3567.  Ferdinand  Alvarez  de  Toledo.  Duke  of  Alva, 
won  experience  and  reputation  as  a  soldier  in  the 
rman  wars.  Though  self-controlled  and  courtly  in 
inner,  his  passionate  patriotism  and  bigotrj'  made 

1  a  fit  instrument  to  execute  Philip's  ordei-s  to  make 
Netherlands  S|>ani»h  and  Catliolic.  He  began  with 
moertain  band,  building  forts  at  Antwerp  and 
rtoring  his  troops  at  BrusBols  where  their  foreign 

liners  and  Boman  piety  gave  offence  to  the  eitixens. 
Sopteniljcr  9  he  arrested  the  counts  of  Egraont  and 
rn,  next  to  Orange  the  chief  leaders  of  the  patriotic 
ty.     Setting  np  u  tribunal,  calli'd  the  Council  of 
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Troubles,  to  deal  with  cases  of  rebellion  and  hcreay,  i 
innngrurated  a  reign  of  terror.  He  himself  spent  scve* 
hours  a  day  in  this  court  trying  cases  and  siguial 
deatli-warraiits.  Not  only  heretics  were  punished  bdl 
also  agitators  and  those  who  had  advocated  tolcranc^ 
Sincere  Catholics,  indeed,  noted  that  the  crime  i4 
heresy  was  Reuerally  the  mere  pretext  for  dealing  vitl) 
patriots  and  nil  those  obnoxious  to  the  govenui)6ii1| 
ftMWiwiu  Por  the  first  time  we  have  definite  statistics  of  Um 
numbers  executed.  For  instance^  on  January  4,  1562 
48  persona  were  sentenced  to  death,  on  February  30 
37 ;  on  February  21,  71 ;  on  March  20,  &5 ;  and  so  on  foi 
day  after  day,  week  in  and  week  out  On  March  3  al 
the  same  hour  throughout  the  whole  land  1500  ma 
were  cxecntcd.  The  total  number  pot  to  death  during 
fho  six  years  of  Alva's  admiuistration  has  been  vari 
onsly  eMtimated  at  from  G,000  to  18,000.  The  low« 
number  ia  probably  nearer  the  truth,  though  not  higl 

\ enough.  Emigration  on  a  hitherto  nnknown  scali 
within  the  next  thirty  or  forty  years  carried  400,001 
persons  from  the  Nptlicrlaiid.s.  Thousands  of  other 
fled  to  the  woods  and  became  freebooters.  The  peopi 
as  a  whole  were  prostrated  with  terror.  The  prospW 
ity  of  the  land  was  ruined  by  the  wholesale  oonfisci 
tions  of  goods.  Alva  boasted  that  by  such  means  h 
had  added  to  the  rcvcuQcs  of  his  territories  500,00 
ducats  per  annum. 

William  of  Orange  retired  to  his  estates  at  Billet 
burg  not  to  yield  to  the  tyrant  but  to  find  a  poi» 
d*appui  from  which  to  fight.  Wishing  to  avoid  anj 
thing  that  might  cause  division  among  the  people  h 
kept  the  religions  issue  in  the  background  and  eoo 
plained  only  of  foreign  tyranny.  He  tried  to  enUl 
the  sympathies  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II  and  ti 
collect  money  and  men.  William's  friend  Villiers  il 
vadod  the  Burgundlan  State  near  Maastricht  and  Led 
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N'assan  marched  with  troops  into  FMcsland.    By  April,  1568 
time  Alra  had  increased  his  army  by  10,000  Qer- 
cavalry  and  both  the  rebel  leaders  were  severely 
ted. 

triumph  was  followed  by  an  act  of  power  and 
ice  on  Alva's  port  sometimes  compared  to  the 
Uon  of  Loaia  XVI  by  the  French  Republicans, 
crto  the  sniTcrcrs  from  his  reign  of  blood  had  not 
any  case  been  men  of  the  highest  rank.  The  first 
eiecuiiou  of  noble.s  took  place  at  Bnissels  on  June  1, 
that  of  the  captured  Villicr^  followed  ou  June  2,  and 
Put  of  Egmont  and  Horn  on  June  5. 

Orange  himself  now  look  the  field  with  25,000  troops, 
ft  motley  aggregate  of  French,  Flemish,  and  Walloon 
Hogueiiuta  and  of  German  mercenaries.  But  he  had 
DO  genius  for  war  to  oppose  to  the  veterans  of  Alva. 
Ccmtinnally  harassed  by  Ibe  Spaniards  he  was  kept  in 
fear  for  his  eommunicntions,  dared  not  risk  a  general 
engagement  and  was  humiliated  by  seeing  his  retreat^ 
in  November,  turned  into  a  rout. 

Finding  that  severity  did  not  pacify  the  provinces,  Juiyi6»' 
Alva  issued  a  proclamation  that  on  the  fac«  of  it  was  "* 
a  general  amnesty  with  pardon  for  all  who  submitted. 
But  he  excepted  by  name  several  hundred  emigrants, 
all  the  Protestant  clergy,  all  who  had  helped  them,  all 
iooQoclasta,  all  who  had  signed  petitions  for  religious 
lihcrly,  and  all  who  had  rebelled.  As  these  exceptions 
ded  the  greater  portion  of  those  who  stood  in 
of  pardon  tht-  niGasure  proved  illusory  as  a  means 
nciliation.  Coupled  with  it  were  other  meas- 
including  the  prohibition  to  subjects  to  attend 
^oreign  universities,  intended  to  put  a  dieck  ou  free 
de  in  idea», 

Alva's  difBculties  and  the  miseries  of  the  unhappy   T«xMion 
md  entrusted  to  his  tender  mercies  were  increased  by 
ant    of   money.    Notwithstanding  the  privilege   of 
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granting  their  own  taxes  the  States  (Jenera!  were  a 
moned  and  forced  to  accopt  nuw  imposts  of  onoi 
cout.  oil  all  property  real  and  personal,  ten  per  d 
on  the  sale  of  all  movable  goods  and  five  per  cent! 
the  sate  of  real  estate.    These  wore  Spanish  taxed 
orbitant  in  any  case  bot  absolutely  ruiuou»  to  a  q 
mercia]  people.    A  terrible  financial  panic  follo^ 
Houses  at  Antwerp  tJiat  had  rented  for  .^JOO  guj 
conld  now  be  had  for  50  gulden.    Imports  fell  oq 
Bach  an  extent  that  at  this  port  they  yielded  but  H 
golden  per  annum  instead  of  80,CM)I>  as  formerly, 
harbor   was   filled   with    empty   boats;    the   ma 
drugged  with  goods  of  all  sorts  that  no  one  would  ' 
The  cause  of  the  patriotB  looked  hopeless.    Ora 
discredited  by  defeat,  had  retired  to  Germany.    At 
time,  to  avoid  the  clamors  of  his  troops  for  pay,  he 
obliKcd  to  flee  by  night  from  Strussbun?-    But  in 
dark  hour  help  came  from  the  sea.    Louis  of  Naa 
not  primarily  a  statesman  like  his  brother  but  a 
sionate  crusader  for  Protesttinttsm,  had  been  a' 
Rochelle  and  had  there  seen  the  excellent  work 
by  privateers.    In  emulation  of  bis  French  brctll 
he  granted  letters  of  martiue  to  the  sailors  of  Hola 
and  Zeeland.    Keomita  thronged  to  the  ships,  H 
nots,  men  from  Liege,  and  the  laborers  of  the  "Wt 
provinces  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  commercial  c 
These  men  promptly  won  striking  successes  in  pri 
on  Spanish  commerce.    Their  many  and  rich  p 
were  taken  to  England  or  to  Kmden  and  sold, 
they  landed  on  Uic  coasts  nnd  atttiekcd  small  Ca 
forces,  or  murdered  priests.    On  the  night  of  M 
31-ApriI  1,  1572,  those  Beggars  of  the  Sea  seized 
small  town  of  Brielle  on  a  large  island  at  the  niou 
the  Meu»  not  far  from  the  Hague.    This  success 
immediately  foUowc<l  by  the  insurrection  of  Rotter 
and  Flushing.    The  war  was  conducted  wiUi  combi 
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heroism  and  frigbtfulness.  Becemng  no  quarter  the 
Beggars  gavo  none,  and  to  avenge  themselves  on  the 
tnspeakable  wrongs  committed  by  Alva  they  them- 
•dvcB  at  times  massacred  the  innocent.  But  their  enc- 
eeas  aprend  like  wildfire.  The  coast  towns  "fell  away 
like  beads  from  a  rosary  when  one  if*  gone."  Forti- 
fications in  all  of  them  wore  strengthened  and,  where 
Bwessary,  dykes  were  opened.  Ecinforccmcuts  also 
came  from  Kugland, 

By  this  time  the  revolt  had  become  a  veritable  rero-  f**^'"^"" 
htinii.     It  found  it<t  ImiUIw  liyma'ia  the  WilkclransHcd 
jmdiLa-^'iiihiugLuiLia-WtHinm  of  Oraitge.     As  all  the 
lowna  of  Holland  nave  Amsterdam  were  in  his  liands, 

fcJnne  the  provincial  Estates  met — albeit  illegally, 
_  there  was  no  one  authorized  to  convene  them — as-  ,| 
niDcd  sovereign  power  and  made  William  their  Stat-*7s.  I 
bolder.  They  voted  large  taxes  and  forced  loans  from 
rich  citizens,  and  raised  money  from  the  sale  of  prizes 
taken  at  sea.  All  defect  in  prescriptive  and  legal 
power  was  made  np  by  the  popularity  of  the  prince, 
ileqily  loved  by  all  classes,  not  only  on  account  of  his 
affabUity  to  all,  even  the  humblest,  but  still  more  be- 
caMe  of  confidence  iu  his  ability.  Never  did  his  ver- 
satility^ patience  and  skill  in  management  ahiue  more 
krigbUy.  Among  the  troops  raised  by  the  patriots 
btkept  strict  discipline,  thus  making  by  contrast  more 
Md  the  savage  pillage  by  the  Spaniards.  He  kept 
far  from  fanatics  and  swaslibucklors  of  whom  there 
were  plenty  attrncteil  to  the  revolt,  llis  master  idea 
»«  to  keep  the  Netherlands  loEjther  and  to  free  tbem 
from  the  foreigner.  Coniplet(^Widependcnce  of  tSpain 
*i«  not  at  first  planned,  but  it  soon  became  inevitable. 
For  a  moment  there  was  a  prospect  of  help  from 
Colifmy's  policy  of  prosecuting  a  war  with  Spain,  but 
Ui«t«  hopes  were  destroyed  by  the  defeat  of  the  French  July  it. 
Rofrnenote  near  Mons  and  by  the  massacre  of  Saint  ^"^ 
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Barfliolomcw.    l''*rcod  from  menace  in   this  quarter 
and  encouraged  by  his  brilliant  victory,  Alva  tomed 
north  with  an  anny  now  increaspd  to  40,000  veteran 
First  he  took  Malincs  and  delivered  it  to  his  soldic; 
for  "the  most  dreadful  and  inhuman  sack  of  the  day'' 
aa  a  contemporary  wrote.    The  army  then  marched  t* 
Guelders  and  stormed  Zutphen  nnder  express  orders' 
from  their  general  "not  to  leave  one  man  alive  or  on« 
building  unbumt"    "With  the  help  of  God,"  as  Alri 
pionsly   reported,   the   same  punishment  was  mvted 
out  to  Naarden.    Then  he  marched  to  the  still  royalist 
Amsterdam  from  which  base  he  proceeded  to  invest 
Haarlem.    The  eiege  was  a  long  and  hard  ono  for  tlu 
Spaniards,  harassed  by  the  winter  weather  and  by 
epidemlGs.    Alva  wrote  Philip  that  it  was  "the  bloodi- 
est war  known  for  long  years"  and  bogged  for  rein- 
forcements.   At  last  famine  overcame  the  brave  d^ 
fenders  of  the  city  and  it  capitulated.    Finding  that 
his  cruelty  had  only  nerved  the  people  to  the  most  des- 
perate reaistanoc,  and  wishing  to  ^ve  an  example  of 
clemency  to  a  city  that  would  surrender  rather  than 
await  storming,  Alva  contented  himself  with  puttingto 
death  to  the  last  man  2300  French,  English,  and  Wal- 
loon soldiers  of  the  garrison,  and  five  or  six  citizens. 
He  also  demanded  a  ransom  of  300,000  dollars  '  in  lieu 
of  plunder.    Not  content  with  this  meager  largess  the 
Spanish  troops  matinied,  and  only  the  promise  of 
further  cities  to  sack  quieted  them.    The  fortunes  of 
the  patriots  were  a  little  raised  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  in  the  Zuiderzee  by  the  Beggars  on  Oc- 
tober 12, 1573. 

For  some  time  Philip  liad  began  to  suspect  tha* 
Alva's  methods  were  not  the  proper  ones  to  win  hack 
the  affectionate  loyalty  of  his  people.  Though  be  hes- 
itated long  he  0naUy  removed  him  late  in  1573  and 
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appointed  in  his  stoad  Don  Louis  Roquesens.    Had 
PUilip  come  himself  he  mi^ht  have  boen  able  to  do 
Mniothing,  for  the  majority  profesaed  personal  loyalty 
to  hira,  and  in  that  age,  a.s  Shfikesponrc  reminds  us, 
diTinify  still  hedged  a  king.    But  not  having  the  de- 
cision to  act  in  person  Philip  picked  out  a  favorite, 
knovfD  from  his  constant  attendance  on  Mb  roaster  as 
"the  king's  hour-glass,"  in  whom  he  eaw  the  slavishly 
obedient  tool  Umt  he  thought  he  wanted.    The  only 
tS/Tfrence  between  ihe  new  governor  and  the  old  was 
that  Hequcsens  lacked  Alva's  ability;  he  had  all  the 
iither's  narrowly  Spanish  views,  his  bigotry  and  abac-  ^ 
lalinn. 

Once  arrived  in  the  provinces  committed  to  hia 
ifaaige,  he  had  no  choice  but  to  continue  the  war.  But 
on  January  27,  1574,  Orange  conquered  Middelburg  - 
anil  from  (hat  date  the  Spanish  flag  ceased  to  float  over 
lay  portion  of  the  soil  of  Holland  or  Zeeland.  In  open 
tattle  at  Mook,  however,  the  Spanieh  veterans  again 
uliovcd  success,  defeating  the  patriots  under  Louis  of 
■rihssau.  who  lost  his  life.  The  beginning  of  the  year 
Hnr  the  investmciU  of  Lcydcn  in  great  force.  The 
'  lieruism  of  the  defence  has  become  proverbial.  When, 
in  September,  the  dykes  were  cut  to  admit  the  sea,  so 
thit  the  vess*'-ls  of  the  Beggars  were  able  to  sail  to  the 
(rfief  of  the  city,  the  siege  was  raised.  It  was  the  first 
iniportaDt  military  victory  for  the  patriots  and  marks 
Ike  tomiug-point  of  the  revolt.  Henceforth  tho  Ncth- 
Brlonda  could  not  be  wholly  subdued. 

RMjnesens  summoned  the  8ttites  General  and  of- 
fertd  a  pardon  to  all  who  would  submit.  But  the  peo- 
ple saw  in  this  only  a  sign  of  weakness.  A  flood  of 
pUBphlets  calling  to  arms  replied  to  the  advances  of 
tli«  government.  Among  tho  pamphleteers  the  ablest 
WSB  Philip  van  Maruix,  a  Calv)ii).st  who  turned  his 
povers    of   satire   against   Spain   and   the   Catholic 
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cburcli.    William  of  Orange,  now  a  Protestant,  Hvli 
at  Delft,  inspired  the  whole  raovemeat.    Requeacus,  h^ 
lic'ving  that  if  he  wore  oat  of  the  way  the  rt'voll  woul 
collapse,  like  Alva  offered  public  rewards  for  his  asss 
Bination.    That  there  was  really  no  common  gi 
was  proved  at  a  conforence  between  the  two  fc 
broken  oiT  without  result.    In  the  campai^  of  151 
the  Spanish  army  a^^aiii  achieved  jrreat  Ihings^  tr 
Oudewater,  Schoonhoven  and  other  places.    But 
rebels  wonld  not  give  up. 

The  situiition  was  changed  by  the  deatb  of  Beijnfl 
sens.    Before  bis  successor  could  be  appointed  evcall 
moved  rapidly.    After  taking  Zierikzee  on  June  29,  tli^ 
Spanish  anny  turned  to  Aalst,  quartered  the  soldiers  i 
the  inhabitants,  and  forced  the  loyal  city  to  pay  the  fo 
costs  of  their  mnintcnniicc.    If  even  the  Catholies  vwi 
alienated  by  this,  the  Protestants  went  so  far  ns 
preach  that  any  Spaniard  might  be  murdered  wilhoK 
sin.     In  the  concerted  action  against  Spain  the  Estatrt 
of  Brabant  now  took  the  leading  part ;  meeting  a^ 
Brussels  they  intimidated  the  Conncil  of  State  nao 
raised  an  army  of  ^UOU  men.    By  this  time  Tlolland  anJ 
Zeeland  were  to  all  intents  and  parjiosea  an  indcpeod'j 
ent  state.    The  Calvinists,  strong  among  the  nal 
population,  were  reeruited  by  a  vast  influx  of  inimt 
grants  from  other  provinces  until  theirs  became  lln 
dominant  reli^on.    Holland  and  Iceland  pursued 
separate  military  and  financial  policy.    Alone  amoDS 
the  provinces  tbey  were  prosperous,  for  they  had 
mand  of  the  rich  sea-borne  commerce. 

The  growth  of  republican  theory  kept  pace  with  tlu 
progress  of  the  revolt.    Orange  wns  surrounded  1)? 
men  holding  the  free  principles  of  Duplessis-Monia 
and  corresponding  with  him.    Dutchmen  now  opcsl) 
voiced  their  belief  that  princes  wero  madw-f^JC, 
sake  of  their  subjects  and  not  subjects  for  the  safc 
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I  princos.  Eveu  though  they  denied  the  equal 
ighti^  of  Ihe  coiumon  pt'ople  they  asserted  the  sov- 
ity  of  the  representative  assembly.  The  Council 
State,  hnvinjc:  iissumed  Ihc  aulhnrity  of  the  viceroy 
Ihring  the  interim,  was  deluged  with  letters  petition- 
ing them  to  shako  off  the  Spanish  yoke  entirely.  But, 
n  tile  Cuuiieil  still  remained  loyal  to  Philip,  on  Sep- 
lonbi-r  4  it«  members  were  arrested,  a  conp  d'etat 
ptanucd  iu  the  interests  of  Orange  and  doubtless  with 
bift  knowU'dKe.  T(  was,  of  eour.sc,  tjuitainoant  to  troa- 
SoD.  The  Estates  General  now  seized  sovereign  pow- 
ba.  Still  protesting  their  loyalty  to  the  monarch'ft 
person  and  to  the  C'afltoHo  religion,  they  demanded 
Firtual  independence  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spuii- 
1«L  troops.  To  enforce  Iheir  demands  they  coUcctwi 
n  army  and  took  possoaston  of  several  forts.  Bat 
ihp  Spani.'ih  veterans  never  once  thought  of  giving 
(fay.  Gathering  at  Antwerp  where  they  were  liesieged 
bj  the  soldiers  of  the  States  General,  they  attacked  I*'^**' 
BDd  Msaltcred  the  bands  sent  against  them  aud  then 
pioceeded  to  sack  Antwerp  like  a  captured  town.  In 
QUI  dreadful  day  7000  of  the  patriots,  in  part  soldiers, 
in  pjirt  noncombatant«,  perished.  The  wealth  of  the 
otj  was  looted.  The  anuy  of  occupation  boasted  as^ 
of  a  victory  of  this  deed  of  blood,  known  to  the  Neth- 
ri*nders  as  "the  Spanish  fury." 

iturafly,  such  a  blow  only  welded  the  provinces 
firmly  together  and  steeled  their  temper  to  an 
harder  resistance.  Its  immediate  result  was  a 
htaty,  known  as  the  PaciScation  of  Ghent,  between  the 
provinces  represented  in  the  States  General  on  tlie  one 
liaad  and  Holland  and  Zeeland  on  the  other,  for  the 
purposes  of  union  and  of  driving  out  the  foreigner. 
^i«  r«ligioua  question  was  left  undecided,  save  that 
'W  noriheni  provinces  agreed  to  do  nothing  for  the 
present  against  the  Koman  church.    But,  as  hercto- 
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fore,  the  Calvinists,  now  inscribing:  "Pro  fide  et  pi 
tria"  oil  their  banners,  were  tlie  more  active  and  pa 
otic  party. 

DMiJobn.  ^n  May  1,  1577,  the  new  Governor  Geni'ral,  Doo 
"V  .lohu  of  Austria,  entered  BrusBels.  A  natural  son  of 
Charles  V,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  had  made  him- 
self famous  by  the  naval  victory  of  Lepanto,  and  bia 
name  still  more  celebrated  in  popular  legend  on  ac- 
count of  his  innnraorahlo  amours.  That  lie  had  some 
charm  of  manner  must  be  assumed;  that  he  had  nhil- 
ity  in  certain  directions  cannot  be  denied;  but  his  ari«- 
■^(locralic  hauteur,  his  contempt  for  a  nation  of  mer- 
chants and  his  dis^st  at  dealing  with  them,  made  him 
the  worst  possi!)le  person  for  the  position  of  Ooveruor. 
Philip's  detailed  instructions  left  nolhiupr  to  the  im- 
agination :  the  gist  of  them  was  to  assure  the  Catholic 
religion  and  obedience  of  his  subjects  **as  far  as  pos- 
sible," to  speak  French,  and  not  to  take  his  mistresses 
from  the  most  infiuential  families,  nor  to  alienate  them 
in  any  other  way.  After  force  had  been  tried  and 
failed  the  effect  of  gentleness  was  to  be  essayed.  JJ,og_ 
jLq1)u  was  to j)ej_ dgytml^caec  and_,a"  *'"gfi'  nf  Iqpp- 
But  even  if  a  far  abler  man  liadbeen  senttoTlwl 
the  troubles  in  the  Netherlands,  the  breach  was  now 
past  mending.  In  the  States  General,  as  in  the  natinn 
at  large,  there  were  still  two  parties,  one  for  Orango 
and  ono  for  Philip,  but  both  wore  determined  to  get 
rid  of  the  devilish  incubus  of  the  Spanish  army.  The 
division  of  the  two  parties  was  to  some  extent  sec- 
tional, but  atill  more  that  class  division  that  seems  in- 
evitable between  conservatives  and  liberals.  The  king 
still  had  for  him  the  clergy,  the  majority  of  the  nobles 
and  higher  bourgeoisie;  with  William  were  ranged  the 
^  Calvinists,  the  middle  and  lower  classes  and  most  of 
tfae"inteUectuala,"  lawyers,  men  of  loamiiigand  those 
pablicistfl  known  aa  the  "^nonarchomachs."    M&ny  of 
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pero  still  Cntholics  who  wished  to  distingoisfa 
y  between  the  relipiotiB  and  the  national  iesne. 

very  roomeDl  of  Don  John's  nrrival  the  Estates 
t  a  resolution  to  uphold  tht-  t'atholic  faith. 
D  before  lie  had  entered  his  capital  Don  John  f^T"^' 
Bho  "Perpetual  Edict''  apreeiiig  to  withdraw 
Rnish  troops  in  return  for  a  grant  of  600,(KJ01  " 
rs  for  thoir  pay.    Ho  prornincvl  to  respect  the 
igrea  of  the  provinces  and  to  free  political  pria- 

including  the  son  of  Oranjjre.    In  April  the 

really  withdrew.  The  small  effect  of  these 
res  of  conciliation  teciune  apparent  when  the 
s  General  voted  by  a  majority  of  one  only  to 
lize  Don  John  as  their  Statholder.  So  little  in-  „  ,. 
Ldid  he  have  that  he  felt  more  like  a  prisoner 
fcoverpor:  be  80on  lied  from  his  aipital  to  the 
■  of  Nanior  whence  he  wrote  urging  his  king  to 
mek  the  troops  at  once  and  let  him  "bathe  in 
»od  of  the  traitors." 
iam  was  as  much  pleased  as  John  was  enraged 

failure  of  the  policy  of  reconciliation.  While 
ijority  of  the  Estates  still  hoped  for  peace  Wil- 
'as  determined  on  independence  at  all  costs,  in 
t  he  sent  a  demand  to  the  representatives  to  do 
aty  by  the  people,  for  he  did  not  doubt  that  they 
;e  right  to  depose  the  tyrant.  Never  did  his 
ictfl  look  brighter,  lielp  was  offered  by  Eliza-\ 
od  the  tide  of  republican  feeling  began  to  rise 
.  In  proportion  as  the  Iwlxirerst  were  drawn  to 
rty  of  revolt  did  the  doctrine  of  the  monuielio- 

bcconie  liberal.  Xo  longer  satisfied  with  the 
ncT  of  corporations  and  wastes  of  the  Middle 
the  people  began  to  dream  of  the  individanlisUo 
racy  of  modem  times. 

executive  power,  virtually  abandoned  by  Don 

now  became  centered  iu  a  Committee  of  Eigh- 
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Icon,  oomiually  on  forlificatiuns,  bnt  in  reality,  like 
French  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  supreme  in 
maltfi-8.    This  body  was  first  appointed  by  tlie  citii 
of    Brussels,   bat   the    Stales   (ieneral   were    lielpl 
against  It    It  was  supported  by  the  armed  force] 
the  patriots  and  by  Ibe  personal  preslifie  of  Otj 
Tits  power  was  growing,  for,  with  the  capitulation' 
the  Spanish  ^rrisoii  at  Utrecht  be  had  been  appoint 
Statholder  of  that  province.     When  he  entered  Bi 
sets  on  September  23,  bo  was  received  witli  the 
acclamations    of    the    populace.     Oppusilion    to 
seemed  im]>ossibIe.    And  yet,  even  at  this  bigh-i 
mark  of  bis  power,  his  difficulties  wore  consideral 
-  —  Each  province  wan  jealous  of  its  rights  and,  as  in 
Amoricjvn  Revolution,  each  prov'mcc  wittbed  to 
tribute  aa  little  aa  possible  to  the   common   fc 
Moreover,  the  religious  question  was  still  extrer 
delicate.    OrangeV  permission  to  the  Catholics  to 
brate  their  riles  on  his  estates  alienated  as  many  Pr 
estant  fanatics  as  it  conciliated  those  of  the  old  Tcligi( 
The  Netherlands  were  not  yet  strong  enough  to 
without    powerful    foreign    support,   nor    was  pul 
opinion  yet  ripe  for  tbe  declaration  of  an  independe 
republic.    Feeling  that  a  statholder  of  some  sort 
necessary,  the  States  General  petitioned  Philip  to 
move  Don  John  and  to  appoint  a  legitimate  prince  i 
the  blood.    This  petition  was  perhaps  intentionally  ii 
possible  of  fulfilment  in  a  way  agreeable  to  Philip, 
he  had  no  legitimato  brother  or  son.    But  a  prince] 
tbe  House  of  Happburg  offered  himself  in  the  p« 
of  the  Archduke  Matthew,  a  son  of  the  Emperor  Mf 
milian,  recently  deceased.    Though  he  had  neiti 
ability  of  his  own  nor  support  from  his  brother, 
Emperor  Rudolph  II,  and  though  but  nineteen  yc 
old,  he  oflPered  his  services  to  the  Netherlands  and 
mediately  went  thither.    With  high  statecraft  Wil 
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pw  Mntthew  into  his  policy,  for  he  saw  that  the  dan- 
I  to  be  feared  were  anarchy  and  diannion.  In  some 
KB.  notably  Oheiit,  where  another  C'ommittee  of 
ite«n  was  uppoJrited  on  the  Bnisscls  model,  Uie 
»t  classes  assumed  a  dictatorship  analagous  to*^ 
of  the  Bolshevik!  in  Kussia.  At  tlie  same  time 
! Patriots*  demand  that  Oranjro  should  be  made  Gov- 
jr  of  Brabant  was  distnstcfii]  lo  the  large  loyalist 
It  in  the  population.  William  at  once  saw  the 
ilhat  might  be  made  of  Matthew  as  a  fi^re-head  to 
those  who  still  reverenced  the  house  of  ilapsburg 
who  saw  in  monarchy  the  only  guarantee  of  order 
ihome  and  consideration  abroad.  Promptly  arrest- 
Ihe  Duke  of  Aerschot.  a  powerful  noble  who  tried 
use  Matthew's  name  lo  create  a.  separate  faction, 
Bgo  induced  the  States  General  first  to  decree  Don  ppcoRfacr 
lin  an  enemy  of  the  coujitry  and  then  to  offer  the  fifov- 
lorKbip  of  the  Netlierlnads  to  the  archduke,  at  Uie 
io  lime  begging  him,  on  account  of  his  youth,  to 
ive  the  administration  in  the  hands  of  William., 
rter  Matthew's  entr>'  into  Brussels  the  States  Oen-  {"j^l 

Hworc  allegiance  to  this  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
ir  grealest  statesman. 

Almost  immediately  the  war  broke  out  again.    Both 

les  had  boon  busy  ruisIiiK  troops.    At  Gembloux  Don 

iha  with  20,UiK»  men  defeated  about  the  same  number 

Patriot  troops.    But  this  failed  to  clarify  a  silua- 

thnt  tendml  to  become  ever  more  complicated. 

lelp  from  England  and  Fcunee  came  in  tiny  ilribblela 

it  sufficient  to  keep  Philip's  energies  occupied  in  the 

lel  civil  war.    But  the  vacancy,  so  to  speak,  on  the 

il  tbrono  of  the  Burg:undian  stitc,  seemed  to  invito 

candidac}'  of  neighboring  princes  and  a  chance  of 

^riouttly  iuterestiug  France  came  when  the  ambition 

Franeis,  Dukt*  of  Anjon,  was  stirred  to  become  ruler 

[tbe  Low  Countries.    William  attempted  also  to  make 
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ase  of  him.  In  rotam  for  Lbc  promise  to  raise  12, 
troops,  Anjon  received  from  the  States  General 
title  of  "Defender  of  tLe  Freedom  of  the  Nethcrl 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards  and  their  alii 
The  result  was  that  the  Catliolic  population  was 
vidod  in  its  support  between  Matthew  and  Anjou, 
that  Orange  rwtained  the  balance  of  intiuence. 

The  iiifiupcrnblc  difficulty  in  the  way  of  eucccsB 
the  policy  of  this  great  mnii  was  still  tlie  religions 
Calvinism  hud  been  largely  drawn  off  to  llolland 
ZeelsLm\,  and  Catholicism  remained  the  religion  of 
great  majority  of  the  population  in  the  other  p 
inocs.  At  first  sight  the  latter  appeared  far  i 
being  an  intractable  force.  In  contrast  with  the 
zeal  of  the  (.'alvinists  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  Spi 
ards  on  the  other,  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Fl 
and  WalloouH  Boemed  lukewarm,  an  old  custom  rai 
than  a  liWng  conviction.  Most  were  shocked  by 
fanaticism  of  the  Spaniards,  who  thus  proved  the  w. 
enemies  of  their  faith,  and  yet,  within  the  Nether 
they  were  very  unwilling  to  sec  the  old  religion  pe 
When  the  lower  classes  at  Ghent  assumL-d  tlie  lea 
ship  Ihey  rather  forced  than  converted  that  city  to 
Oalvinist  eonfesttion.  Their  actB  were  taken  a 
breach  of  the  Pacification  of  Uhout  and  fhroatoned 
whole  policy  of  Orange  by  creating  fresh  discord. 
obviate  this,  William  proposed  to  the  Statea  Gene 
religious  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo  with 
fusal  to  allow  further  proseJyting.  Hut  lln.s  mi-asur 
acceptable  to  the  CatholicK,  whs  deeply  resented  by  th 
Calvinistfi.  It  was  said  that  one  who  changed  his  n 
ligiou  as  often  as  hia  coat  must  prefer  human  to  diria 
tilings  and  tliat  be  who  would  tolerate  Komanists  mm 
himself  l>e  an  uthoist. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  primarily  religious  issue,  u 
uo  difference  of  race,  language  or  material  interefl 
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divided  the  Netherlands  into  two  halves.    For  a 

the  common  hatred  of  all  the  people  for  the  for- 
»er  welded  thorn  into  a  united  whole;  but  no  sooner 

the  pressure  of  the  Spanish  yoke  even  slightly  re- 
id  than  the  mutual  nntipnihy  of  Calviniat  and  Cathw^ 

showed  itself.  If  we  look  closely  into  the  oaases 
the  Korth  should  become  predominanlly  Protea- 
it  while  the  South  gradually  reverted  to  an  entirely 
holic  faith,  we  must  see  that  the  reasons  were  in 
t  racial,  in  part  jfeo^raphical  and  in  part  sociaL  . 
Dgraphically  and  linguistically  the  Northern  prov-^T\ 
ea  looked  for  their  culture  to  Germany,  and  the 
tlhem  provmces  to  France.  Moreover  the  easy  de- 
isibility  of  Holland  nnd  Zeeland,  behind  thoir  moats, 
de  them  the  natural  refuge  of  a  hunted  sect  and,  this 
dcncy  once  having  asserted  itself,  the  polarization 
Uie  Netherlands  naturally  followed,  Protestants  be- 
■  drawn  and  dris'cn  to  their  friends  in  the.  North  and 
tholicft  similarly  finding'  it  necessary  or  advisable  to 
tie  in  the  South.  Moreover  in  the  Southern  prov- 
es the  two  privileged  classes,  clergy  and  nobility, 
»  relatively  stronger  than  in  the  almost  entirely "/^ 
PI^Gois  and  commercial  North.  And  the  inlluence 
both  was  thrown  into  the  »cale  of  the  Roman  clmrch, 

first  promptly  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  second 
■ntually  as  a  reaction  from  the  strongly  democratic 
idency  of  Calvinism.  In  some  of  the  Southern  citiea 
re  engagd  jit  thi8_timo._adospcrntc  struggle,  betvuifin 

Protgatant  democracy  amliheCatholic  aristocracy, 
e  few  P  rotes  tan  ts^lir  gentle  birth  in  the  Wjilioon 
Dvinoes  felt  ill  at  ease  in  company  with  their  Dutch 
reli^onists  and  were  called  by  them  "Malcoutcuts" 
nose  they  looked  askance  at  the  political  priuciplcs 
the  North. 

rhtt  separatist  toDdencies  on  both  sides  crydtallizcd 
tome  of  the  Southern  provinces  signed  a  Iwgue  at 
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Arras  on  January  5  for  the  protection  of  the  Cat 
religion.    On  the  29tli  this  waa  answered  by  the  Vi 
of  Utrecht,  signed  by  the  rcprosentatives  of  HoIIi 
Zeeland,  Utrecht,  Friesland,  Guclders,  Zutphcn,  and] 
city  of  Ghent,  binding  the  said  pronnccs  to  resist] 
foreign  tyranny.    Complete  freedom  of  worship 
grauted,  a  matter  of  iniportancp  as  the  Catholic 
norily  was,  and  has  always  remained,  large.    By 
act  a  new  state  was  bom.    Orange  still  coDtiunc 
labor  for  union  with  the  Southern  provinces,  but^ 
faiU'd.     A  bitter  religious  war  broke  out  in  the 
of  the  South.     At  Ghent  the  churebes  were  plundc 

ISBI  anew.    At  Bmssele  and  Antwerp  the  Protestant 

letarint  won  a  temporary  aseeiidnncy  and  Cat 
worship  was  forbidden  in  both  cities,  A  general 
gmtion  from  them  cnancd.  Under  the  stress  of 
religious  war  which  was  also  a  clatis  war,  the  last 
tiges  of  union  perished.  The  Stales  General 
to  have  power  to  raise  taxes  or  enforce  decrees, 
presently  it  waa  no  more  regarded. 

Even  William  of  Orange  now  abandoned  his 
of  respect  for  the  monarch  and  became  wholly 
champion  of  liberty  and  of  the  people.    The  Sti 
General  recognized  Anjou  as  their  prince,  but  at 
same  time  drew  up  a  very  republican  constitat 
The  representatives  of  the  people  were  given  not 
the  legislative  but  also  the  executive  powers,  inc 
ing  the  direction  of  foreign  afTairs.    The  States  of ' 
Kortheni   Provinces   formally   deposed    Philip, 
could  do  nothing  in  reply.    A  proclamation  had 
ready  been  issued  offering  25,000  dollars  and  a  pal 
of  nobility  to  anyone  who  would  as-sassinate  Oi 
who  was  branded  as  "a  traitor  and  rascal"  and! 
"the  enemy  of  the  fanman  race.*' 

***•"*'"'''        Don  John,  having  died  nnlamented,  was  sucoee 
by  Alexander  Famese,  a  son  of  the  ex-regent  Margar 
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Ttxuu  Thongh  an  Italian  in  temperament  lie  P«nie««. 
I  a  rare  diplomatic  pliahility  with  energy  as  a 
r.  Moreover,  whereas  bit?  predecessors  had  de- 
I  the  people  they  were  sent  to  govern  and  Imd 
the  task  of  dealing  with  them,  he  set  his  heart 
aking  a  snccess.  By  this  time  the  eyes  of  all 
Mj  were  fixed  on  the  strugRle  in  the  Low  Couu- 
and  it  seemed  a  worthy  ochievcmcnt  to  accom- 
Wliat  so  many  famous  soldiers  and  staiesuien  had 
tin.  It  is  donbtless  due  to  the  genius  of  Famese 
he  Spanisli  yoke  was  again  fixed  on  tlic  neek  of 
>uthem  of  the  two  conft'derneies  into  which  the 
ondian  state  had  spontaneously  separated.  Wel- 
i  by  a  large  number  of  the  signers  of  the  Treaty 
Tae,  he  promptly  raised  an  army  of  31,(MXI  meu,  ^579 
y  Germans,  attacked  and  took  Maastricht.  A 
ling  pillage  followed  in  which  no  loss  than  1700 
fn'wero  slaaghtered.  Seeing  his  mistake,  on  cap- 
ff  the  next  town,  Toumai,  ho  restrained  his  army 
lUowcd  even  the  garrison  to  march  out  with  the 
■»  of  war.  Not  one  citizen  was  executed,  though 
deninity  of  2fJO,000  guilders  was  dpraanded.  His 
tooy  helped  his  cause  more  Uiau  his  success  in 

y  but  surely  his  campaign  of  conquest  pro-  J?"^"*?"' 
ed.     It  was  a  war  of  sieges  only,  without  battles. 
ea  was  taken  after  a  long  investment,  and  was 
y  treated.    Ghent  surrendered  and  was  also  let  15M 
itb  an  indemnity  but  without  bloody  punishment. 
•  a  hard  siege  Antwerp  capitulated.    Practically  »ste 
rfaole  of  the  Southern  confederacy  had  been  re- 
l  to  obedience  to  the  king  of  Spain.    The  Protes- 
religion  was  forhiddon  by  law  but  in  each  ease 
a  oitj'  WU8  conquered  the  Protestants  were  given 
two  to  four  years  either  to  become  reconciled  or 
igraie. 
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Bat  the  laud  tlmt  xeas  reconquered  was  not  the 
tliat  bad  rc\*oited.    A  ghastly  min  aocompanipd 
numbing  blight  on  thought  and  energy  settled  on 
once  buppy  lauds  of  Flaudcrs  and  Brabant.    Tho  civj 
ware  had  so  wasted  the  country  that  wolves  prowl* 
even  at  the  gates  of  great  cities.    The  roup  de  gt 
was  given  to  the  commerce  of  Antwerp  by  tlie  hs 
of  the  Scheldt  by  Holland,    Trade  with  the  East 
West  Indies  was  forbidden  by  Spain  until  1540. 

But  the  North,  after  n  desperate  straggle  and  mi 
suffering,  vindicated  its  freedom.    Anjou  tried  6rstl 
(^'^lake  himself  their  tyrant ;  his  soldiers  at  Antwerp 
'^''  tacked  the  citizens  bat  were  beaten  off  after  f  ri^t 
street  fighting.    The  "Froneh  fury"  as  it  was 
taught  the  Dutch  once  again  to  distrust  foreign 
emors,  though  the  death  of  Anjou  relieved  them 
fear. 
tluacisei        But  a  sterner  foe  was  at  hand.    HaWng  redi 
what  is  now  called  Belgium,  Kaniesc  attacked  the 
ormation  and  the  republicans  in  tholr  last  stronghol 
in  Holland,  Zecland,  and  Utrecht.    The  long  war,  of  i 
high  technical  interest  because  of  the  peculiar  militar 
problems  to  be  solved,  was  finally  decided  in  favor 
the  Dutch.    Tbo  result  was  due  in  part  to  the  hei 
courage  of  tho  people,  in  part  to  the  highly  defensibl 
nature  of  their  country,  saved  time  and  again  by  thn 
great  ally,  the  sea. 
-^  A  cruel  blow  was  tlie  as.sa8sination  of  Orange  wboat 
last  words  were  "God  bave  pity  on  tliis  poor  people." 
His  life  had  been  devoted  to  them  in  no  spirit  of  ami 
bition  or  vulgar  pride;  his  energy,  his  palieucc,  lii« 
breadth  had  scn'cd  the  people  welL    And  at  his  doatl 
they  showed  themselves  worthy  of  him  and  of  ibt 
cause.    Around  bis  body  the  Estates  of  Holland  con 
vctied  and  resolved  to  bear  themselves  manfully  with 
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;t  nbatcment  of  zeal.    Bigbt  nobly  did  tbey  aquit 

elves. 
The  ba<i  ending  of  a  final  attempt  to  ^i  foreigTi  help 
tottgfat  the  Dutch  Republic  once  and  for  all  to  rely  only 
DO  itaelf.  liobert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  Kliza- 
kih'a  favorite,  was  luaugurated  as  Governor  Geueral. 
Jfis  RR^utnplioD  of  indepoadent  power  enraged  his 
tojal  mistress,  whereaa  the  Dutch  were  alienated  by 
tto  saspicion  that  he  Racrificcd  their  interests  to  thoso 
I  England,  and  by  his  military  failures.  In  less  than 
wo  years  he  was  forced  to  return  home. 
Under  the  statesmanlike  guidance  of  John  van  Old- 
ibarueveldt,  siitce  1586  Pensionary  of  Holland,  a  Re- 
i&blic  was  set  up  founded  on  the  supremacy  of  tho 
Ustates.  Under  bis  exact,  prudent,  and  resolute  lead- 
ship  internal  freedom  and  externa!  power  were  alike 
eloped.  Thongh  the  war  continued  long  after  1588 
defeat  of  the  Armada  in  that  year  crippled  Spain 
yond  hope  of  recovery  and  made  the  now  nation 
iracttcally  safe. 

0  North  had  suffered  much  in  the  war.  The  fre- 
nent  inundation  of  the  land  destroyed  crops.  Am- 
Lerdain  lonjr  held  out  against  the  rest  of  Ilollaud  in 
oyalty  to  the  king,  but  she  suffered  bo  much  by  the 
ilodcade  of  tho  BeKgars  of  the  Sea  and  by  tlie  emigra- 
ion  of  hor  merchants  to  nearby  cities,  that  at  last  she 
ave  in  and  cast  her  lot  with  her  people.  From  that, 
inie  she  assumed  the  oommcrcial  hegemony  onoe  exer- 
Ued  by  Antwerp.  Recovering  rapidly  fiom  tha  de- 
aajAtlens  of  war,  the  Dutch  Rcpubliu  became,  in  the 
BSCfiUte^ith  century,  the  first  aea-power  and  first 
BP^Y-power  in  the  world.  She  pave  a  king  to  Eng- 
and  put  a  Ttmno^^in  the  mouth  of  France.  She 
ililirthed  ciilonioK  in  America  and  in  the  East  Indies. 
Vith  her  celebrated  new  imivcrsity  of  Leyden,  with 
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publicists  like  GrotiaS,  theologians  like  Jansen,  pain- 
ters like  Van  Dyke  and  Rembrandt,  philosophers  lika 
Spinoza,  she  took  the  lead  in  many  of  the  fields  of 
thought.  Her  material  and  spiritaal  power,  her  toler- 
ance and  freedom,  became  the  envy  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  Vr 
ENGLAND 

HeITBV  Vlll  AVh  THB  Natiokal  CuuBon. 

1503-^7 


A. 


le  lioavens  laush,  the  earth  exnlte;  all  is  full  of  '■HCTryvni,, 

and  honey  and  nectar."    With  these  words  the 

ssion  of  Henry  VIII  was  announced  to  Krasmus 

iby  his  pnpil  and  tlio  king's  tutor,  Ijord  Monntjoy. 

ThU  lovor  of  learning  thought  the  new  monarch  would 

be  not  only  Octavns  but  Octavlns,  fostering  letters  and 

cherishing  the  learned.     There  vras  n  general  feeling 

that  a  new  era  was  beginning  and  a  new  day  dawning 

after  the  long  darkness  of  the  Middle  Age  with  its 

niglitmares  of  Black  Deaths  and  PeaaautB*  Kt-volts 

and,  worst  of  all,  the  civil  war  that  had  humbled  Eng- 

tatid's  power  and  racked  her  almost  to  pieces  within. 

It  was  commonly  believed  that  the  young  prince  waa 
tparagon:  handsome,  athletic,  lennied,  generous,  wise, 
isd  merciful.  That  he  was  fojid  of  sports,  strong  and 
a  early  life  physically  attractive,  is  well  attested.  The 
principal  evidences  of  his  learning  arc  the  fulsome  tes- 
linumy  of  Krasmus  and  his  work  against  Lutbei.  Bat 
ithftabeen  lately  shown  that  Erasmus  was  capable,  of 
jAuEng  oil,  as  the  work  of  a  powerful  patron,  composi- 
tioDs  which  he  knew  to  be  written  by  Latin  secretaries; 
•nil  tlie  royal  author  of  Uie  Defeymc  of  the  Seven  Sae- 
'■am*>uf,«,  which  evinces  but  iru'diocre  talent,  received 
"inch  nnacknowlrtlgcd  nsaistaticc. 

If  judged  by  his  foreign  relations  Henry's  states^ 
JBanahip  was  nnanccessfuL    His  insincerity  and  pcr- 
ofteu  overreached  themselves,  ajod  be  was  often 
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deceived.    Moreover,  he  wag  inconstant,  pursuing 
worthy  end  whatever.     England  was  by  her  insu 
location  and  by  the  nearly  equal  division  of  power 
the  Continent  between  PranM  and  the  emperor,  I 
wonderfully  safo  and  advantageous  place.    But,  so 
vfR&  U&nry  from  osinp  this  pift  of  fortune,  that 
■^  Bocms  to  hnvt!  acted  only  on  caprice. 
)imic«tic         In  domestic  policy  Henry  achieved  his  greatest  s 
cesses,  in  fact,  verj-  remarkable  ones  indeed.    Don 
less  here  also  he  wan  favored  by  fortune,  in  that 
own  ends  happened  in  the  main  to  coincide  with  1 
deeper  current  of  his  people's  purpose,  for  he  was  si 
-ported  by  just  that  wealthy  and  enterpriaii 
gCfiis-daaa  that  was  Jo  call  itsrlf  thn  penplr;  ni^d 
nmke  public  opinion  foj  Uic  next  thrae  flontiiries. 
time  this  class  would  become  sndiciently  conscious 
its  own  power  to  make  Parliament  supreme  and  to 
mand  a  reckoning  oven  from  the  crown,  but  at 
it  needed  the  prestige  of  the  royal  name  to  conqi 
the  two  privileged  classes,  the  clergy  and  the  nobi 
The  merchants  and  the  moneyed  men  only  too  willin 
became  the  faithful  followers  of  a  chief  who  Iav\ 
''^flsod  to  them  the  wealth  of  the  church  and  the 
liticnl  privilegea  of  the  barons.    And  Henry  had 
one  strong  quality  that  enabled  him  to  take  full 
vantage  of  this  position;  he  seemed  to  lead  rather 
to  drive,  and  he  never  wantonly  challenged  Parlia: 
The  atrocity  of  his  acts  was  oidy  equaled  by  their  si 
pnloos  legality. 

On  Henry's  morals  there  should  be  less  dlsa 
ment  than  on  bis  mental  giSts.  Holbein's  fal 
portraits  do  not  belie  him.  The  broad-shoulde 
henvy-jowlcd  man,  standing  so  firmly  on  his  wi 
parted  feet,  has  a  certain  strength  of  will,  or  ra! 
of  boundless  egotism.  Francis  and  Charles  sho 
themaelves  perseouting,  and  were  capable  of  1 
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llfaultiDg'  minister  or  n  rebel  put  to  dcnth ;  Imt  neither 
Tharlcfi  nor  Francis,  nor  any  other  king  in  modem 
UDC8,  has  to  answer  for  the  Hvon  of  so  many  nobles 
Ukd  miui«ters,  cardinals  and  qufons,  whose  beads,  as 
niomas  More  pal  it,  he  kicked  nround  like  footbuUe. 

Tlio  reign  bei^an,  as  it  ended,  with  politiciil  nnirder. 
Tbe  miserly  Henry  YU  had  mnde  use  of  two  tools, 
iEmpnon  and  Dudley,  who,  by  minute  inipiisttion  into 
technical  ofTences  and  liy  nice  adjustment  of  finoa  to 
tbi'  wealth  of  the  olTender,  bad  made  the  law  unpupidar 
uii]  the  king  rich.    Fonr  days  after  his  succession, 
0Mir>'  Vin  issned  a  proclamation  asking  nil  those  who 
had  Rustttined  injury  or  loss  of  goods  by  these  commia* 
vonors,  to  make  supplication  to  the  king.    The  flood- 
Sites  of  pent-up  wroth  wore  oponetl,  and  the  two  un- 
Is^ppy  minifiters  swept  away  by  an  act  of  attainder. 
G  pacific  policy  of  the  first  years  of  the  reign  did 
last  long.    The  young  king  felt  tho  need  of  mar- 
glory,  of  emulating  tbe  fifth  Henry,  of  making 
:«lf  talked  about  and  enrolling  bis  name  on  the 
of  conquerors  who.  in  return  for  plaguing  man- 
kind, have  been  deified  by  Ihem.    It  is  useless  to  look 
(or  any  statesmanlike  purpose  in  the  war  provoked 
*ith  France  and  Scotland,  but  in  the  purpose  for  which 
ItfBfttont  Henry  was  brilliantly  sneeessful:  the  French 
wero  HO  (piiekly  routed  near  Criiinegate  that  tho  aetion 
Wbe«n  knowa  in  history  as  the  Pnt*W  nf  tht,-  Spurs. 
While  the  king  was  slill  absent  in  France  and  his  queen 
fop'iit  in  Knglnnd,  his  lieutenants  infiicted  a  decisive 
itftut  on  the  Scots  and  slew  their  king,  .lames  IV.  at 
ilwldcn.    England  won  nothing  save  militar>'  glory 
■y  these  eampnigns,  for  the  invasion  of  France  was 
fttonce  abandoned  and  that  of  Scotland  not  even  un- 
dltHakcu, 

Tbo  gratilicntion  of  the  national  vanity  redounded 
^  Ui«  profit  uot  only  of  Henry  but  of  bis  mluisler. 
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■^T!homas  Wolsey.    A  poor  man,  like  the  other  toe 
of  the  Tudor  deapot,  ho  rose  rajiitUy  in  ohurch 
state  partly  by  Kolid  gLftB  of  Htatesmanship,  par 
by   baser  arts.    By   May,  1515,  Eraemas  dcecri 
Mm  as  all-powerful  with  the  king  and  as  bearing  tli« 
main  burden  of  pubUc  alTaira  on  hia  ahouldpra,  and 
fifteen  years  later  Luther  spoke  of  him  as  "the  demi- 
god of  England,  or  rather  of  Europe."    Hia  position  ' 
at  home  he  owed  to  his  abilit\'  to  curry  favor  with  tie 
king  by  shouldering  the  odium  of  unpopular  arts. 
M«y,is2i     AVTien  the  Duke  of  Uuckingham  waa  executed  for  tie 
orime  of  standing  next  in  succession  to  the  thron?, 
"Wolaey  was  blamed;  many  people  thought,  as  it  wai 
put  in  a  pun  attributed  to  Charles  V,  that  "it  was  a 
pity  so  nolilo  a  buck  should  have  boon  slain  by  eucli  a 
liooiid.**    "Wolsoy  lost  the  support  of  the  nobles  by  tbfl 
pride  that  delighted  to  humble  them,  and  of  the  com- 
mons by  the  avarice  that  accumulated  a  corrupt  foro 
tmie.    But,  though  the  rich  hntcd  him  for  his  law  in 
regard  to  enclosures,  and  (he  poor  for  not  having  Ibal 
law  enforced,  he  rocked  little  of  aught,  kuowing  him. 
secure  un(h*r  the  royal  shield. 

To  make  his  sovereign  abroad  as  great  as  at  home,  h 
took  advantage  of  the  nice  balaucc  of  power  existi 
on  the  Continent.    "Nothing  pleases  him  more  thi 
to  bo  called  the  arbiter  of  Christendom,"  wrote  Oin*  , 
iiniaui,  and  such,  in  fact,  he  very  nearly  was.    Hifl 
diplomatic  gifts  were  displayed  with  immense  sho* 
during  the  summer  of  1520,  when  Henry  mot  both 

^Francis  and  Charles  V,  and  promised  each  secre 
to  support  him  against  his  rival  The  camp  vbe 
the  royalties  of  Franco  and  England  met,  near  Gain' 
amid  scenes  of  pageantry  and  chivalry'  so  resplendtfti 
as  to  give  it  the  name  of  Tbe  Field  of  ClotTof  Ooli 
saw  an  alliauce  cemented  by  oath,  only  to  be  follow^ 
by  a  solemn  engagement  between  Henry  and  CharleSi 


ipagnant  in  every  particular  to  tliat  with  France, 
nien  war  adnally  broke  out  between  the  two,  Eng- 
ine! preferred  to  throw  hor  weight  against  France, 
lereby  almost  helping  Charles  to  the  throne  of  uni- 
BTsal  empire  and  raising  up  for  herself  an  enemy  to 
senace  hor  safety  in  many  a  crisis  (o  oome.  Tn  the 
■di  then,  Wolsoy's  perfidioua  policy  failt-d;  and  his 
lersonal  ambition  for  Iho  papacy  was  also  frustrated. 

Bat  while  '*thc  congress  of  kings/*  as  Erasmus 
•Ued  it,  was  disporting  itseU  at  Gulnos  and  Calais, 
he  tide  of  a  new  movement  was  swiftly  and  steadily 
ifliiig,  no  more  obeying  them  than  had  the  ocean  ol)cyod 
iHftURte.  Jlore  in  England  than  in  motjt  countries  the 
Icformation  w^aa  an  imported  product.  Ita  **dawn 
ame  up  like  thunder"  from  across  the  North  Sea. 

l.ather's  Theses  on  Indulgences  were  sent  by  Eraa- 
mu  to  his  English  frieiulw  Thoiiins  Jlore  and  JohnV- 
Jolet  Utile  more  than  four  months  after  their  pro-   isia 
inilijation.    By  February,  1519,  Probcn  had  eaporled 
n  E)n£;land  a  number  of  volumes  of  Luthi-r's  works. 
)ne  of  them  fell  into  the  hands  of  Henry  VUI  or  his 

er  Mar)',  qnundam  Queen  of  France,  as  is  ahown 
royal  arms  stamped  on  it.  Many  others  wore 
by  n  bookseller  at  Oxford  throughout  15i]0,  in 
rluch  year  a  govermnent  official  ia  London  wrote  to 
lifl  son  in  tbe  countrj",  "there  be  heretics  here  which  Mtrcts, 
tkx  Luther's  opinions."  The  universities  were  both 
afected  at  the  same  time.  At  Cambridge,  especially, 
.BDinber  of  young  men,  many  of  them  later  prominent 
tifstm«rSf  met  at  the  White  Horse  Tavern  regularly 
D  diecuss  the  new  ideas.  The  tavern  was  nicknamed  . 
'0*nnany"  and  Uie  young  enthusiasts  "Germans" 
iwpUBcqucncc.  Uut  siiri'risingly  uumcroas  as  are  the 
H^ces  of  the  spread  of  Lutheranism  in  these  early 
Wtb,  naturally  it  as  yet  had  few  prominent  adherents. 
Erasmus  wrote  Luther  tliat  he  had  well-wishers 
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iu  EuglantI,  and  tlinse  of  the  Ki*<'ateet,  he  was  exaj 
ating  or  miBinfonned.    At  must  ho  may  have  he 
thinking  of  John  Colct,  whose  dcatli  in  SeplPint 
1519,  came  before  he  could  take  any  part  in  the  religion 
controversy. 

At  an  early  date  the  governrnpnt  took  its  at 
against  the  heresy.  Luther's  books  wore  cxamini 
l>y  a  committee  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  coi 
domiic*]  and  burnt  by  tliom,  and  soon  afterwards 
the  government.  At  St,  Pnal's  in  Fxindon,  in  the  pi 
ence  of  many  liigh  digiiitaiies  and  a  crowd  uf  thii 
thousand  spectators  Luther's  books  were  burnt  ai 
his  doctrine  *  *  reprobated "  in  addresses  by  Jol 
Fisher,  Bishop  of  Bochestor,  and  Cardinal  Wolsej 
A  little  later  it  was  forbidden  to  read,  import  or 
sncii  works,  and  measnree  were  taken  to  enforce 
law.  Commissions  searched  for  the  said  pamphlets 
stationers  and  merchants  were  put  under  bond  nc 
to  trade  in  them;  and  the  German  merchants  of 
Stcelynrd  were  esaminod.  When  it  was  discovered 
that  these  foreigners  had  stopped  "the  mass  of  the 
body  of  Christ,"  commonly  celebrated  by  them  in  All 
Hallows'  Churdi  the  Great,  at  London,  they  were 
baled  before  Wolsey's  legatine  court,  forced  (o  ac- 
knowledge its  jurisdiction,  and  dealt  with. 

With  one  accord  the  leading  Englishmen  declared 
against  Luther.  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  a  mathematician 
and  diplomatist,  and  later  Kishop  of  London,  wroto 
Wotsey  from  Worms  of  the  devotion  of  the  Germans 
to  their  leader,  and  sent  to  him  The  Bahylonian  Cap- 
tivitj/  witli  the  oomment,  "there  is  much  strange  opin- 
ion in  it  near  to  the  opinions  of  Boheme;  I  prny  Owl 
keep  ihnt  book  out  of  England."  Wolsey  himself, 
biassed  perhaps  by  his  ambition  for  the  tiara,  labowd 
to  suppress  the  heresy.  Mo.'<t  important  of  all.  Sir 
Thomas  More  was  promptly  and  decisively 
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Uoro,  according  to  Henry  VllI,  who  "by  subtle, 
tCT  slights  unnaturally  procured  and  provoked 
^**  to  ttTitc  against  the  heretic.  His  Defence  of  tlie 
krm  Sacraments,  tn  reply  to  iheji ah tfloHJan  Cap- 
r)'f>/.(Tti»tiJg*'  P"  fv*-^"^'>Ty-'iw^r  'vnrlEi>,^as  yrceted,^^  T 
»  its  npponranco,  ns  a  maKterpiGco.  Tbo  namlsoincJuIy.  IS21 
fpy  Itonnd  in  gold,  seut  to  Leo  X,  was  read  to  the 
DDO  and  declared  by  him  the  best  antidote  to  heresy 
l^broduoed.  In  recognition  of  so  valuable  an  arm, 
^n  no  valiant  a  champion,  the  pope  granted  an  in- 
hlgroce  of  ten  years  and  ten  periods  of  forty  days 
f  the  readers  of  the  book,  and  to  its  author  the  long 
bvete<l  titlalWfwiday  of  Oi»  Faith.  Luther  answered 
he  kin>»  with  ridicule  and  the  controversy  waB  oon- 
luK^d  by  Henry  "a  henchmen  More,  Fisher,  and  others. 
Itting  to  the  quick,  Henrj',  who  had  already  urged 
be  emperor  to  crush  the  heretic,  now  wrote  with  the 
Rme  purpoBo  to  the  elector  and  dukea  of  Saxony  and 
p  other  Oorman  princes. 
But  vhilo  the  chief  priests  and  rulers  were  not  slow  pf",'*'*'"' 

ficject  the  new  "gospel,"  the  common  people  heara7-«ai«ni 
gladly.  The  rapid  diffusion  of  Lutheranism  la 
rroved  by  many  a  aide  light  and  by  the  very  proclama- 
'um»  issued  from  time  to  time  to  "resist  the  damnable 
ies"  or  to  suppress  tainted  boulcs.  John  Hey- 
's  The  Four  P'sr  a  merry  Ititerlude  of  a  Paimer, 
Pardoner,  a  Potycary  and  a  Pedlar,  written  about 
SUB  thongh  not  pablished  until  some  years  later,  is 
nil  of  Lutheran  doctrine,  and  so  is  another  book  verj' 
1»liQlar  at  the  time,  Simon  Fish's  Sit-ppHcation  of 
Btgifars.  John  Skclton's  Colyn  Clout,  a  scathing  in-  c.  1522 
lAoment  of  the  clorgj',  mentions  that 

Some  have  amacke 
Of  Lutlior's  xaukc. 
And  u  brrnoyDg  nparke 
Of  liUtlier's  warko. 
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But  tbe  acceptance  of  the  Refonualiotiy  as  a 
from  mere  gnmibling  at  the  church,  could  not 
until  a  Protestant  litcratarc  was  built  up.    In 
land  ns  elsewhere  the  most  powerful  Protestant  t 
-was  tile  veriiftcuinr  Bible-    Owing  to  the  disfavor 
which  Wyclif's  doctrines  were  held,  no  Enjrlish  vc 
sions  had  beeu  printed  until  the  Protestant  divine  W 
^linni-TTTMlali'-hiphly  roeolv«V  to  iaaka._tli£_lioIy  Jraa 
more  fiimiiiqr  to  Uic  ploojchboy  tbaifr4e  tbe  bishop, 

Rdni*nfrd  at  both  Oxford  and  CarahridKe,  Tynda 
imbibed  the  doctrines  first  of  RniBinuw,  then  of  LutliK 
and  finally  of  Zwingli.  Applying  for  help  in  his  pp 
ject  to  tho  bishop  of  T»ondon  and  finding  none,  he  saili 
for  Geminny  where  he  oonii)lete<l  a  tmnslation  of  tj 
Kew  Testament,  and  started  printing  it  at  Cologni 
Driven  hence  by  the  inter\*ention  of  Cochlaeus  and  tb 
magistrates,  he  went  to  Worms  and  got  another  printfl 
to  finish  the  job.  Of  the  six  thousand  copies  in  Ui 
ifii"st  edition  many  were  smuggled  to  England,  wh 
Cuthbert  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  London,  tried  to 
themallup,  "thinking,"  as  the  ebronicler  Hall  phra 
it,  "that  he  had  (Jod  by  the  toe  when  he  indeed  h 
the  devil  by  the  fist."  The  money  went  to  Tyn 
and  was  used  to  issue  further  editions,  of  which 
less  than  seven  appeared  in  the  next  ten  years. 

The  government's  attitude  was  that 

Having  respect  to  the  malignity  of  ttiitt  present 
with  tilt-  incliuuUoa  of  the  people  lo  erruneous  opii 
the  traustatioQ  of  Ihe  Novr  Testammt  should  rather  bel 
oeeasioD  of  continuance  or  increase  of  errors  aoiODgJ 
said  people  tliau  any  beneitt  or  conunodity  tcnrards^ 
weal  of  their  souls. 

But  the  nmgistrntes  wore  unable  to  quench  the  6el_ 
zeal  of  Tyndule  who  continued  to  translate  parts  of  lh( 
Old  Testament  aud  to  print  them  and  other  tracts  al 
Antwerp  and  at  Cologne,  until  his  mart>Tdom  at  ViJ 
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>rdCf  ntAT  Brasflcls,  on  October  G,  1536.    In  1913  a 

mmoiit  was  erected  on  the  place  of  hia  death. 

TTudor  the  leadership  of  Tjnidale  oti  the  one  side 

id  of  More  on  the  other  the  air  hccame  dark  with  a 

it  of  controversial  tracts.    They  are  half  filled  with 

iloiricfll  motaphysic,  half  with  the  bitterest  invec- 

Luther  called  Henry  VIH  **a  damnable  and  rot- 

.■wonn,  a  miivcHing,  drivelling  swine  of  a  sophist"; 

retorted  by  complaining  of  the  violent  language 

lis  apostate,  this  open  incestuous  lecher,  this  plain 

of  the  devil  and  manifest  messougor  of  hell.'* 

isurd  but  natural  tactic,  with  a  sure  effect  on  the 

)le,  which  rclishca  both  morals  and  scandal  1    To 

>ve  that  faith  jtifitifies,  the  Protestants  pointed  to 

ke  debauciipry  of  the  friars ;  to  prove  the  masn  a  sacri- 

their  enemies  mocked  at  "Friar  ^fa^tin  and  Gate 

ito  his  nun  Inflking  together  in  lechery.*'    But 

th  nil  tJie  invective  there  was  much  solid  argument 

the  kind  that  appealed  to  an  age  of  theological  poli- 

ite.    In  Kngland  as  elsewhere  the  Biguiiicancc  of  the 

efomiation  was  that  it  was  the  Srat  issue  of  supremo 

jrtance  to  be  argued  by  mraris  of  the  press  before 

bar  of  a  puMio  opinion  suflieieiitly  enlightened  to 

>reeiate  its  importance  nud  sufficiently  stroug  to 

to  a  choice  and  to  enforce  its  decision. 

The  pnrt>'  of  the  lieformation  in  England  at  first 

dfltcd  of  two  classes,  London  tradesmen  and  cer- 

members  of  what  Bismarck  long  after^vard  called 

learned  proletariat."    In  1632  the  bishops  were 

to  say : 


C<llllT». 

tn«to 


i 


In  tlip  crime  of  horewy,  thanked  l)e  Ood,  there  hath  no 
jioluble  person  fallen  in  our  titiie.  Tnith  it  Is  that  cer- 
tain apostate  friars  and  manttR,  lewd  priests,  hiinkrupt 
tUprcbaotA,  vB^nbondH  and  lewd,  idtt?  fi>llou*»  of  cnmtpt 
nature  liaTc   ombruced   the  abominubk   and   erroneous 
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opiniona  lately  spninff  in  Germany  and  by  thei 
been  some  gi'ijuced  iu  gimplicity  and  ignorance. 

But  though  both  anti-clerical  feeling  and  syra} 
with  tlie  new  doctrines  waxed  apace,  it  is  probahlc  t 
no  eliange  would  have  taken  place  for  many  years  1 
it  not  been  for  the  king's  divorce.  The  imjwrtanM 
this  episode,  born  of- the- most  atrnnpffly  minglrglj 
tiiaiS  offimiSfipnftP,  poliry,  fliitUiiBt,  Js  uot  thflti,  n)^  ftp] 

limc»  sold,  it  proved  tho  HhigludLpcupla-HMidyJo  I 
low  their  government  in  rcli^on»  matters  as  sbi 
follow  Lheir  shepherd.  Its  importance  Is  simply  t 
*Vit  loosed  England  from  its  ancient  moorings  of  pa 
suprcmac}',  and  Uius  established  one,  though  only  ( 
of  tlie  cardinal  principles  of  the  Protestant  rev 
^Thc  Reformation  consisted  not  only  in  a  religi 
change  hnt  in  an  aHsertion  of  nationalism,  in  a  cl 
revolt,  and  in  certain  cnltural  revolntions.  It  ' 
only  the  first  that  the  government  had  any  idea 
sanctioning,  but  by  po  doing  it  enabled  the  people  U 
to  take  matters  into  their  own  hands  and  add  the 
cial  and  cultnral  elements.  Thus  the  Heformatioi 
England  ran  a  course  qnite  different  from  that 
Germany.  In  the  former  the  cultural  revolution  cl 
first,  followed  fast  by  the  rising  of  the  lower  and 
triumph  of  the  middle  classes.  Last  of  nil  came 
snccessfnl  realization  of  a  national  state.  But  in  F 
^  land  nationalism  came  first;  then  under  Kdward 
B        economic  revolution;  and  lastly,  under  the  Puritt 

the  transmutation  of  spiritnal  vulues. 

jrceot        The  occasion  of  the  broaeli  with  Rome  was  the 

heme     vorcc  of  Ucnry  from  Catharine  of  Aragon,  who 

™*^     previously  marricfl  his  brother  Arthur  when  they  u 

both  fifteen,  and  had  lived  with  him  as  hts  wife 

five  months  until  his  death.     As  marriage  with  a  br 

er*a  widow  was  forbidden  by  Cuuou  Law,  a  dispel 
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1  from  the  pope  had  been  mwnrcd,  to  enable  Cath- 
be  to  marry  Henry,  The  king's  scruples  about  the 
ality  of  the  act  were  aroused  by  the  death  of  all 
I  qneen's  cliildron,  save  the  Princess  Mary,  in  which 
saw  the  fulfilment  of  the  curse  denounced  in  Levi- 
w  XI,  21;  *'If  a  man  ahnll  lake  his  brother's  wife 
,  thoy  shall  he  childless."  Just  at  this  time  Henry 
I  in  lovo  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  this  further  in- 
!ased  his  dissatisfaction  with  his  present  estate, 
le  therefore  applied  to  the  pope  for  annnlment  of 
rriage,  but  the  unhappy  Clement  VII,  now  in  tho 
iporor'a  fist,  felt  unable  to  ^ivc  it  to  him.  Ue 
tlbed  and  twisted,  dallied  with  the  proposals  that 
DXy  8honld  take  a  secnnd  wife,  or  that  his  illegiti- 
te  son  the  Duke  of  Richmond  should  marry  his  half 
tor  Mary ;  in  short  he  was  ready  to  grant  a  dispen- 
Ion  for  anj-thing  save  for  the  one  horrible  crime 
divorce — as  the  annnlment  was  then  called.  His 
Kcultiee  in  getting  at  the  rights  of  the  qncstion  were 
made  easier  by  the  readiness  of  botli  parties  to 
limit  a  little  perjury  or  to  foi^c  a  little  bull  to 
rther  their  cause. 

Seeing  no  help  in  sight  from  Rome  Henry  began  to 
toct  the  opinions  of  universities  and  "strange  doc- 
18.**  The  English,  French,  and  Italian  universities 
oded  as  the  king  wished  that  his  marriage  was  null; 
iltenberg  and  Mnrhnrg  rendered  contrary  opinions. 
my  theologians,  including  Erasmus,  Lutltcr,  and 
slanchthon,  expressed  the  opinion  that  bigamy  would 
the  host  way  to  meet  the  sitaation. 
Bat  more  was  needed  to  make  the  annulment  legal 
m  tbo  verdict  of  universities.  Kepul[<pd  by  Rome 
airy  was  forced  to  make  an  alliance,  though  it  proved 
t  a  temporary  one,  with  the  Reforming  and  untt- 
rical  parties  in  his  realm.  At  Easter,  1529,  Lu- 
iran  books  began  to  circulate  at  court,  books  advo- 
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eating  the  confiscation  of  ecclcsiaatical  property  , 
the  reduction  of  the  church  to  a  state  of  primii 
simplicity.    To    Chapini*,   the    imperial    ainbass 
Uonry  point«lly  praised  Luther,  whom  ho  had  lal 
eallod  **a  wolf  of  hell  and  a  limb  of  Satan,"  remark 
that  thouKh  he  had  mixed  heresy  in  his  books  that 
not  sufficient  reason  for  reproving  and  rejecting 
nuiny  truths  he  had  brought  to  light.    To  punish  Wa 
sey  for  the  farlure  to  secure  what  was  wanted  fr 
Rome,  the  pampered  minister  was  arrested  for  tr 
son,  but  died  of  chagrin  before  he  oouM  be  execute 
*'Had  I  served  my  God,"  said  he,  '*as  diligently 
have  scn'ed  my  king,  ho  would  not  have  given  mei 
iu  my  grey  hairs." 

Id  the  meantime  there  had  already  met  that  Pai 
ment  that  was  to  pass,  in  the  seven  yean;  of  its 
euce,  the  most  momentous  and  revolutionary  la^ 
yet  placed  upon  the  statute-books.    The  elections 
free,  or  nearly  so;  the  franchise  varied  from  a  fa 
democratic  one  in  London  to  a  highly  oligarchical 
in  some  boroughs.    Notwithstanding  the  popular 
ingthat  Catharine  was  an  injured  woman  and  that 
with  the  Empire  might  ruin  the  valuable  trade 
Flanders,  the  "government,"  as  would  now  be 
that  is,  the  king,  received  hearty  support  by  the 
jority  of  members.    The  only  possible  cxplanrftioaj 
this,  apart  from  the  king^s  acknowledged  skill 
parliamentary  loader,  is  the  strength  of  the  anti-cli 
feeling.    The  r"''H''""  '^^  *'■"  '"''y  ngnin'if  fihfi  '*\ 
and  oC  tlie  patriots  against, tlis-Jt^lian  yiit 
hnt  the  esaroplft  of  nermam-  ^2J*nrpt  nP  **"^  dykeg 
barrJera^oX-me'lif'vni  custom.    Ti» 
rcvtilutidii  was  that  it  was  a  fore.ible  r^^Qno.qf. 
church  by  tlje_stale.    The  wish  of  the  people  was 
piul  ecclesiastical  abuses  without  much  regard  to  dofi 
trine;  the  wish  of  the  king  was  to  make  himself  "od 
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nd  pope"  in  his  own  dominions.    Wliiie  Henry 
tA  Wyclif's  program,  and  iho  ppoplo  read  the 

KTestnmont,  the  lofisons  ihvy  derivoti  from  tliese 
vcTQ  at  first  mornl  and  political,  not  doctrinal 
Sophie. 


-^' 


i  first  step  in  the  reduction  of  the  church  was  SubBwdo*^ 
when  the  atlonicy-gpneral  filed  in  the  court  of   *, 
•s  Bench  an  information  against  the  whole  body   tVconbcr. 
9  clergy  for  violating  the  stntntea  of  Provisors   *^* 
fcemnnire  hy  having  recognized  Wolsey's  lega- 
Rhority.    Of  course  there  was  no  justice  in  this; 
^  himself  had  recognized  Wolsey's  authonty 
vouc  who  had  denied  it  would  have  hocn  pun- 

'But  the  suit  was  sufiicient  to  accomplish  the 
nment's  purposes,  which  were,  first  to  wring 
f  from  the  clergy  and  then  to  force  them  to  de- 
^e  king  *^sole  proteelor  and  supreme  head  of 
Rrch  and  clergy  of  England."  Reluctantly  the 
lotion  of  Canterbury  accepted  this  demand  in 
■i  that  the  king  was,  "their  singular  protector^ 
md  supreme  lord  and,  as  far  as  the  hiw  of  Christ 
I,  even  Supreme  Head."    Hftjiry  fnrlhpr  pro. 

lat  Ihe  oaths  of  the  clergy  toJ[hft.pftpe  bo  abol- 
.hiniself  made  supreme  l^gishitor.    Convoca-  Mir  15, 

sptetl  thin  dpmand  also  in  a  document  known  as 

rssion  of  the  clergy."  '/- 

was  Ihc  action  of  the  Kpiritual  estate,  it 
itnjal  that  the  temporal  peers  and  the  Commons 
Hpinent  sliould  go  much  further.  A  petition  of 
Pbnons,  really  emanating  from  the  government 
robably  from  Thomas  Cromwell,  complained  bit- 
)f  the  tyranny  of  the  ordinaries  in  ecclesiastical 
ictioii.  of  c.\ce8.sive  foes  and  vesations  and  friv- 
ehargr'H  of  heresy  made  agJiiiist  urdenmod  lay- 
Abnses  of  like  nature  were  dealt  with  in  stat-  W«ytl532 
Iting  the  fees  exacted  by  priests  and  regiduting 
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and  non-rcsidcnoc.  Annates  were  aboil 
toltfd  with  the  proviso  that  the  kiiig  migbl  nogoliatt 
«tt  the  pope, — the  intention  of  the  governmeut  beuij 
titts  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  curia.  No  wool 
d»r  the  clergy  were  thoroughly  frightened.  Bisliaj} 
fr^iiihvr,  their  bravcBt  champion,  protested  in  the  Iloaa^ 
of  l^rds ;  ' '  For  God's  sake,  see  what  a  realm  the  kinf 
dom  of  Hohemc  was,  and  when  the  church  fell  dow^ 
there  fell  the  glory  of  the  kingdom.  Now  with  tiu 
t'omniona  is  nothing  but  'Hown  with  the  church.'  una 
all  this  nieseometh  ig  for  lack  of  faith  only."  ] 

It  had  taken  Henry  several  years  io  prepare  theii'syj 
for  hie  chief  object,  the  divorce.  His  hand  "was  ^ 
last  forced  by  the  knowledge  that  Anne  was  prcgTiAntj 

V  he  married  her  on  Januarj^  25,  1533,  without  waiting 
for  final  sentence  of  nnnnlmcnt  of  marriage  iriti 
Catharine.  In  so  doing  he  might  eeera,  at  Grst  glance] 
to  have  followed  the  advice  so  freely  tendered  hira  to 
discharge  his  conHciencc  by  committing  bigamy;  W 
doubtless  he  regarded  his  first  marriage  aa  illegal  aS 
the  time  and  merely  waited  for  the  opportunity  to  gB 
a  court  that  would  so  pronounce  it.  The  vacancy  tn 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  enabled  him  to  ap- 

f  point  to  it  Thomas  Cranmer,  the  obsequious  divnoB 
who  had  first  suggested  his  present  plan.  Cranmei 
was  a  Lutheran,  so  far  committed  to  the  new 
that  he  had  married ;  he  was  intelligent,  learned,  a 
dorful  mjistor  of  language,  and  pApaWe  at  last  of  A 
for  his  belief.  But  thnt  he  showed  himself  pliabl< 
his  master's  wishes  beyond  all  bounds  of  doceacy^ 
fact  made  all  the  more  glaring  by  the  firm  and  ho 
able  conduct  of  More  and  Fisher.  His  worst  act 
possibly  on  the  occasion  of  his  nomination  to  the  proV 
ince  of  Canterbury;  wishing  to  be  conGnned  by  tlw 
pope  he  ooncpnled  his  real  views  and  took  an  oatli  Oj 
obedience  to  the  Holy  See,  having  previously 
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it  that  be  considered  the  oath  a  roere  form  and 
eality. 

first  use  he  made  of  his  positioo  was  to  pro- 

Bcnleucc  that  Henry  and  Catharine  had  never 

gaily  married,  though  at  the  same  time  asaert- 

It  this  did  not  affect  the  legitimacy  of  Mary 

I  her  parents  had  believed  themselves  married. 

ately  afterwards  it  was  declared  that  Anne 

nwful  wife,  and  she  was  crowiied  queen,  amid 

Dthored  execrations  of  the  populace,  on  June  1. 

)teinber  7,  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was  born. 

ine'fi  canse  was  taken  up  at  Rome;  Clement's 

Drbidding  the  king  to  remarry  was  followed  by 

mtence  in  Catharine's  favor.    Her  last  vears 

endered  miserable  by  humiliation  and  acts  of 

pite.    When  she  died  her  late  hu8band,  with 

eristic  indecencr,  celebrated  the  joyous  event  by 

a  ball  at  which  he  and  Anne  appeared  dressed 

m. 

feeling  of  the  people  showed  itself  in  this  case 
id  more  chivalrnuH  than  that  prevalent  at  court, 
eatnient  of  Catharine  was  so  unpopular  that 
B  wrote  that  the  king  was  much  haled  by  his 
B.  Kcsclved  to  malco  an  osamplc  of  the  mur- 
,  the  government  selected  Eli^ibeth  Barton,  the 
Maid  of  Kent."  After  her  hysterical  visions 
lucky  prophecy  had  won  her  an  audience,  she 
ler  the  influence  of  monks  and  prophesied  that 
g  would  not  survive  his  marriage  with  Aime 
th,  and  proclaimed  that  ho  was  no  longer  king 
eyes  of  God.  She  and  her  accomplices  were 
3,  attninlcd  without  trial,  and  executed.  She 
8S  as  nn  English  Catholic  mart\*r. 
nning  its  course  of  making  the  king  absolute 
the  Parliament  passed  an  Act  in  Restraint  of  J 
B,  the  first  constitutional  break  with  Borne. 
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The  theory  of  the  government  was  set  forth  in  thep 
amble: 

Wliepefls  by  divers  Bimdry  old  atithcntie  hirtoriwt 
ehroniclrs,  it  is  manifestly  declarrd  and  expressed, 
this  realm  of  Bneland  ifi  an  Kmpir^,  and  so  hath  1i 
8cc«pled  in  the  world,  governed  hy  one  supreme  head . 
king  .  .  .  nnto  whom  a  body  politic  compact  of  all  a 
mid  dcRrcca  o£  people,  divided  in  tcnns,  and  by  Dane 
spiritufllity  and  temporally,  be  bounden  and  ought 
bear,  next  to  Qod,  a  natural  and  humble  obedience.  . 

fore  all  jnrisdiction  of  foreign  powers  was  deni 
luuyis,  When,  after  a  recess.  Parliament  met  aguin  th 
were  forty  vacancies  to  be  filled  in  the  Lower  Hoi 
and  this  time  care  was  taken  that  the  new  raemh 
should  bo  well  affected.  Scarcely  a  third  of  the  8| 
itual  lords  aeserablod,  tboujch  whelher  their  ahs.i 
waa  commanded,  or  their  presence  !»ot  required,  by 
Ymgf  IB  uncertain.  As,  in  earlier  Piirliamcnts, 
spiritual  peers  had  outnumbered  the  temporal,  this' 
a  matter  of  importance.  Another  sign  of  the  sccul 
zation  of  the  Rovonimenl  was  the  change  in  the  d 
aoter  of  the  chancellors.  "Wolsey  was  the  last  gi 
-f  eoclostastica!  minister  of  the  reign ;  More  and  Cromi 
who  followed  him  were  laymen. 

The  severance  with  Rome  wa.s  now  completed 
three  laws.  In  the  first  place  the  definite  abolitioT 
the  annates  meant  that  henceforth  the  oloctiou  of  ai 
bishops  and  bishops  must  ho  under  licence  by  the  k 
and  that  thoy  must  swear  allegiance  to  him  before  ( 
sccration.  A  second  act  forbade  the  paj'ment  of 
ter's  pence  and  all  other  foes  to  Home,  and  vest* 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  the  ri^hl  to  erant 
oences  previously  granted  by  the  pope.  A  third  i 
for  the  subjection  of  the  clerjrv-,  put  convocation  no 
the  royal  power  aiid  forbade  all  privileges  incoasIf(| 
with  this.    The  new  pope,  Paul  IH,  struck  back,  tJwj 
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with  hesitation,  exoonununicattng  the  king,  declnring  *5ss^ 
ill  bia  children  by  Anne  Bolcyii  illegitimate,  and  ab- 
eolring  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance. 

Two  acts  entrenched  the  king  in  his  despotic  pre-   l^JI 
teanions.    The  Act  of  Succession,  notable  as  the  ^rsr^^^ceoa^oa 
nssciiion  by  crown  and  Parliament  of  the  right  to 
lecislato  in  this  constitutional  matter,  vested  the  in- 
boritance  of  the  crown  in  the  issue  of  Henry  and  Anne, 
uiil  made  it  high  treason  to  question  (he  marriage. 
The  Act  of  Supremacy  declared  that  the  king's  maj-?*^ 
«ty  "justly  and  rightfully  is  and  ought  to  be  supreme   Awo 
head  of  the  church  of  England,"  pointedly  omitting 
the  qualification  insisted  on  by  Convocation, — "as  far 
sfl  the  law  of  Christ  allows,"    Exactly  how  far  this 
Bopromacy  went  was  at  6rst  puzzling.    That  it  es- 
londed  not  only  to  the  governance  of  the  temporalities 
of  the  church,  but  to  issuing  injunctions  on  spiritual 
matters  and  defining  articles  of  belief  was  soon  made 
spp&reut ;  on  Iho  ittLi^tL-lunultlio  ni'^'iireh  n^*^''"'''^irnil'** 
■rppTstm-  th«  pttwar  to-cclobrateniasa. 

That  the  abrogation  of  the  papal  authority  was 
aocH'plcd  so  easily  is  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
aatioiia)  feeling  of  the  English  church  bad  already  | 
gone.  An  oath  to  recognize  the  supremacy  of  the  king 
Iru  tendered  to  both  convocations,  to  tlic  universitiea, 
to  the  clergy  and  to  prumiiieut  la>^nen,  and  was  with 
f<fw  exceptioiifi  readily  token.  Doubtless  mjuiy  swal* 
bwed  the  oath  from  mere  cowardice;  others  took  it 
»iUi  mental  reservations;  and  yet  that  the  majority 
wraiilicd  shows  that  the  sub.?titution  of  a  royal  for 
« jmpal  despotism  was  acceptable  to  the  conscience  o£  j 
Ih*  country  at  large.  Many  bellcvt-d  that  they  were 
nut  duparliiig  from  the  Catholic  faith ;  but  that  others 
welcomed  the  act  as  a  step  to\\iird8  the  Refonnatioii 
tannot  be  doubted.  How  strong  was  the  hold  of  Lu- 
tler  on  the  conntry  will  proeontly  be  Ehown,  Imt  horo 
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on!y  one  instanoe  of  the  exubGranee  of  the  will  for 
a  purely  national  reHpiou  need  be  quoted.  "God  hath 
showed  himself  the  God  of  England,  or  rather  an  Kng- 
lish  God,"  wrote  Hugh  Latimer,  a  lending  Lutheranj 
not  only  the  charch  but  the  Deity  hud  become  iosnl 
But  there  were  a  few,  and  among'  them  the  preatf 
who  refused  to  become  aceomplices  in  the  break 
Roman  Christendom.  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rot 
tor,  a  friend  of  Erasmus  and  a  man  of  admirable  st£ 
fastness,  had  lonpr  been  horrified  by  the  tyranny 
Henry.  Ho  had  stoutly  upheld  the  rightfulness 
Cathnrine's  marriage,  and  now  he  refused  to  seej 
the  monarch  the  fit  niler  of  the  chnrch.  So  stror) 
did  he  feel  on  these  subjects  that  ho  invited  Chai 
to  invade  England  and  depose  the  king.  This  was  i 
son,  though  probably  the  government  that  sent  hiia| 
the  tower  was  ignorant  of  the  act.  ■\\'hen  Paul 
rewarded  Fisber  by  creating  him  a  cardinal  Hen 
furiously  declared  he  would  send  his  head  to  Rome] 
get  Ihe  bat.  The  old  man  of  seventy-six  was  accoi 
ingly  beheaded. 

'  This  execution  was  followed  hy  that  of  Sir  Thol 
irore,  the  greatest  ornament  of  his  coimtry.  As  Md 
has  been  remembered  almost  entirely  by  his  noKG 
Utopia  and  his  noble  death,  it  is  bard  to  estimate  hii 
character  aoberly.  That  his  genius  was  polished  to  Iht 
highest  perfection,  that  in  a  hard  age  he  had  an  all 
gothor  lovely  sjTnpathy  with  the  poor,  and  in  a  ser™ 
ago  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  would  seem  onong^ 
1o  excuse  any  faults.  But  a  deep  vein  of  fanaticiaa 
1  Tan  through  his  whole  nature  and  tinctured  all  his  acta 
political,  ecclesiastical,  and  private.  Not  only  was  hi 
language  violent  in  the  extreme,  hut  his  acts  wen 
equally  merciless  when  his  passions  were  aroused 
Appointed  chancellor  after  the  fall  of  Wolsey,  be  di( 
not  scruple  to  hit  the  man  who  was  down,  desorit 
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him,  in  a  Bcathing  speech  in  Parliament,  ns  the  scabby 
vether  septiratod  by  the  careful  shepherd  from  tho 
Boond  sheep.  In  his  hatred  of  the  new  opinions  he 
it  only  sent  men  to  death  and  torture  for  holding 
but  reviled  them  while  duiii;^  it.  "Heretics  aa 
ly  be,**  he  wrote,  "the  clergy  doth  donouiiee  them, 
as  they  be  well  worthy,  the  temporality  doth  bum 
im.  Ajid  after  tho  fire  of  Smithfield,  hell  doth  re- 
oeive  them,  where  the  wretches  bnm  for  ever." 

As  chancellor  he  saw  with  growing  disapprovnl  the 

eonrsG  of  tho  tyrant.    He  opposed  the  marriage  with  J' 

Anne  Boleyn.    The  day  after  tho  submission  of  the 

dergy  bo  resigned  the  great  seal.    He  could  not  long 

aroid  further  offence  to  his  master,  and  his  refusal 

to  take  tho  oath  of  supremacy  was  the  crime  for  which, 

U  vas  condemned.    His  behaviour  during  his  last  days 

&&d  on  the  scaffolil  was  perfect.    He  spent  his  time 

in  severe  self-dispipUne;  he  nltored  elorinont  words  of 

forpiveness  of  his  enemius,  mes^igys  of  love  to  tho 

dughtor  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  brave  jests. 

Bot  while  More's  passion  was  one  that  any  man  „,^ 
might  en%'y,  his  courage  was  shared  by  humbler  mar-  is36 
tyra.  In  the  same  year  in  which  he  was  beheaded 
Uiirtceii  Dutch  Aiialiaptists  were  burnt,  as  he  would 
liive  approved,  by  tho  Enj^lisli  government.  Mute,  iu- 
glorioQs  Christs,  they  were  led  liko  nhoep  to  the  slaugh- 
ttr  and  as  lambs  dumb  before  their  shonrers.  They 
had 

ring  from  side  to  side  of  fJorope 
ccalnriea ;  but  their  meek  endurance  should  not  go  un- 
ftmombered. 

To  take  Moro's  place  as  chief  minister  Henry  ap- 
pointed the  most  obsequious  tool  ho  could  find,  Thomas  >  J*"**" 
Cromwell.    To  good  purpose  this  man  had  studied  i4bs?-)54^ 
Madiiavelli 's  Prince,  as  a  practical  manual  of  tj'ranny.  jl 
Hifi  most  important  service  to  the  crown  was  tho 
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M  uo  eloquence,  no  high  position,  to  make  their  words   ,^  I  ^j**'   1 
riiie  from  side  to  side  of  Eorope  and  echo  down  the      **.    .  ^ 


IMuoiutioB  next  step  in  the  reduction  of  the  medieval  church,  i\ 
w*i«.i*ri«^t''stwIulion  of  the  mnnast cries.  Like  other  nctfl  lew 
iiig  towards  the  Reformation  this  was,  on  the  whol 
popular,  and  had  heen  rehearsed  on  a  unall  scale  c 
several  pre^nous  oceanions  in  Eiijflish  history.  Tl 
pope  and  the  kinjf  of  France  taujrht  Edward  II  to  di 
Bolve  the  preeoptories,  to  the  miraber  of  twenty-thrfl 
helongiug  to  the  Templars;  in  1410  the  Comroond  p 
titioncd  for  the  confiscation  of  all  church  property; 
1414  the  alien  priories  in  England  fell  nnder  the  u 
madversion  of  the  government;  thoir  property  wi 
handed  over  to  the  erowni  and  they  escaped  only  by  tl 
payment  of  heavy  finetJ,  by  incorporation  into  En 
lish  orders,  and  by  partial  confiscation  of  their  lam 
The  idea  prevailed  that  mortmain  had  failed  of  i 
object  and  that  therefore  the  church  might  rightfoU 
be  relieved  of  her  ill-gotten  gains.  These  were  gross 
exaggerated,  a  pamphleteer  believing  that  tlie  weall 
of  the  church  amounted  to  half  Uie  property  of  111 
realm.  Tu  reality  thy  total  revenue  of  the  spiritn.ilit 
amounted  to  only  i:32'i,i>(X);  that  of  the  monasterii 
to  only  £140,0<)II.  There  had  been  few  endowments 
the  fifleenlh  ccnturj';  only  eight  new  ones,  in  fact,  i| 
the  whole  period  13!)!)-15(t9.  Colleges,  schools,  iir 
hosi>itals  now  attracted  the  money  that  had  previouul; 
gone  to  the  monks. 

Alureovcr^  the  monastic  life  had  fallen  on  evil  dayi 
The  abbeys  no  longer  were  centers  of  Icamii 
of  the  manufacture  of  books.  The  functions  of 
piiality  and  of  charity  that  they  atiU  exercised  wci 
not  sufficient  to  redeem  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  peopl 
for  the  "gross,  carnal,  and  vicious  living"  with  whic 
they  were  commonly  and  quite  rightly  charged.  Vi* 
tations  undertaken  not  by  hostile  govermuouts  but  It 
bishops  in  the  fifteenth  century  prove  that  much  in* 
morality  obtained  within  the  doialer  walls.    By  1J2 
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jr-  hnd  boeome  so  intolerable  that  n  popular  pam- 
letcer,  Simon  Fish,  in  hia  Supplication  of  lifgr/arst 
ip&sod  that  the  mendicant  friars  bo  entirely  sap- 
pressed. 

A  commissioa  was  now  issued  (o  Thomas  Crom- 
well ompoworinjf  him  to  hold  n  gcnond  visitation  of 
dinrches,  uioiiastt>rii.>s,  and  collegiate  bodies.    The 
IcDCo  gathered  of  the  shocking  disoi'ders  obtaining 
le  cloisters  of  both  rcxcs  if*  on  the  whole  credible 
well  subslantiatecl.     Nevorlheloss  these  disorders 
lisbed  rather  the  pretext  than  the  real  reason  for 
^tbrdiftsolutionK  that  followed.    Cromwell  boasted  that 
vroald  make  his  king  the  richest  in  Christendom,')^ 
this  was  the  ahortest  and  most  popular  way  to  do 

Accordingly  an  act  was  passed  for  the  dissolution 
cF  all  small  religious  honses  with  an  income  of  less 
tbn  £300  a  year.  The  rights  of  the  founders  were 
lafp-guardcd,  and  pensions  guaranteed  tn  those  in- 
niatos  who  did  not  find  shelter  in  one  of  the  larger 
wlahlishment«.  By  this  act  376  houses  were  dia- 
Mlvpd  with  an  aggregate  revenue  of  £32,0l.K),  uot  count- 
ing plate  and  jewels  confiscated.  Two  thousand  monks 
critnns  were  affected  in  addition  to  about  eight  thou- 
«nd  retainers  or  servants.  The  immediate  effect  was 
«  Ui^e  amount  of  misery,  but  the  result  in  the  long 
mn  was  good.  Perhaps  the  principal  political  im- 
portance of  this  and  the  subsequent  spoliations  of  the 
fharch  was  to  make  the  Reformation  profitable  and 
therefore  popular  with  an  enterprising  class.  For  tho 
Iioii*8  sharo  of  the  prey  did  not  go  to  the  lion,  but  to 
the  jackals.  From  the  king's  favorites  to  whom  he 
Ifcnrw  the  spoils  was  founded  a  now  aristocracy,  a  class 
«ith  a  strong  vested  interest  in  opposing  the  restora- 
tion of  the  papal  church.  To  the  Protestant  citizens  of 
London  was  now  added  a  Protestant  lauded  gentry. 
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Execution 
0.1  Anna 
Bolcyn 


May  19, 
1536 


Before  the  "Reformation  Parliament"  had  oei 
to  exist,  one  more  act  of  great  importance  was  pai 
Wales  was  a  wild  country,  imperfectly  governed  by  i^ 
regtilar  means.  By  the  first  Act  of  Union  io  Britiah 
ihistory,  Wales  was  now  incorporated  with  England 
and  the  anomalies,  or  distinctions,  in  it«  legal  and  nd* 
ministrative  system,  wiped  out.  By  severe  measuri 
in  the  course  of  which  OOOO  men  were  sent  to  the 
lows,  the  western  mountaineers  were  reduced  to  ordi 
durinp  the  years  15.'U-10;  and  in  1543  their  union  witli 
England  was  completed.  The  measure  was  statesman- 
lUce  and  successful ;  it  was  undoubtedly  aided  by 
loyalty  of  the  Welsh  to  their  own  Tudor  dynasty. 

When  Parliament  dissolved  after  having  accom- 
plished, durini;  its  seven  years,  the  greatest  per- 
manent revolution  in  the  history  of  Kngland,  it  liad 
snapped  the  bands  with  Rome  and  determined  articles 
of  religious  belief;  it  had  giveu  tlie  king  more  powci 
in  the  church  than  the  pope  ever  had,  and  hud  exolti 
his  prerogative  in  the  state  to  a  pitch  never  readied 
before  or  afterwards;  it  had  dissolved  the  smaller 
monasteries,  abridged  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  set- 
tled the  succession  to  the  throne,  created  new  treasons 
and  heresies;  it  had  handled  grave  social  problems, 
like  enclosures  and  meudicaucy ;  and  had  united  Wal££ 
to  England. 

And  now  the  woman  for  whose  sake,  one  is  tempted 
to  say,  the  king  had  done  it  all — though  of  course  liis 
share  in  the  revolution  does  not  represent  the  real 
forces  that  occompUshed  it — the  woman  he  had  won 
with  "such  a  world  of  charge  and  hell  of  pain,*'  was 
to  be  cast  into  the  outer  darkness  of  the  most  hideous 
tragedy  in  history.  Aunc  Boleyn  was  not  a  good 
woman.  And  yet,  when  she  was  accused  of  adulteixj 
with  four  men  and  of  incest  with  her  own  brother. 
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was  tried  by  a  large  panel  of  peers,  pon- 
and  beheaded,  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  of  her 


Luiberan 
tracts 


day  followinio;  Anne's  execution  or,  as  nomo   J"" 
May  30,  Henr>'  married  his  tbird  wife,  Jane  ^™""' 
Oil  October  12,  1537,  she  bore  bim  a  son, 
Forced  by  her  hiisb.ind  to  take  part  in  the 
sniug;,  an  exhausting  ceremony  too  much  for  her 
rth,  she  sickened  and  died  soon  afterwards. 
be  meantime  the  Lutheran  movement  was  grow- 
pace  in  Englajid.    In  the  lust  two  decades  of 
f'a  rei^  seven  of  Lather's  tracts  and  some  of 
BUS  were  translated  into  EiigUsb.    Five  of  the 
proved  popular  enough  to  be  reprinted.    Ouo 
in  was  The  Liberty  of  a  Cltrislian  Man,  turned')^*'       j< 
[Inglish  by  John  Tewkesbury  whom,  havuig  died  '  Ajr^ 
ftfaith.  More  called  "a  stinking  martyr.'*    The  \jjr^ 
rand  some  of  the  other  tracts  were  Englished 
ties  Covcrdale.    In  addition  to  this  there  was 
atcd  an  account  of  Luther's  death  in  1546,  the 
ftrg  Confession  and  four  treatises  of  Melandi- 
wad  one  each  of  Siwingli,  Oecolampadius  and 
jger, — this  last  reprinted.    Of  course  these  ver- 
me  not  a  fuU  measure  of  Lutheran  influonee,  but 
n)arometer.    The  party  now  numbered  powerful 
CHirs  like  Latimer  and  Hidlcy;  Thomas  Cranracr 
rchbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Thomas  Cromwell, 

Kay,  1534-,  the  king's  principal  secretar>'.  The 
ee  of  the  last  named  to  the  Reforming  party 
haps  the  most  significant  sign  of  the  times.  As 
ly  object  was  to  be  on  tho  winning  side,  and  as 
I  not  a  bit  of  real  religious  interest,  it  makes  it  all 
ore  impressive  that,  believing  the  cat  was  about 

Klirection  of  Lutheranism,  lie  should 
himself  in  the  line  of  its  trajectory 
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lish Bible. 

1535 


October  11, 


by  doing  all  he  could  to  foster  the  Reformers  at  h 
and  the  Protesiaiii  allitince  abroad. 

Onf  of  tiie  decisivL-  factors  in  the  Rerormatioii  & 
proved  to  he  tho  Knglish  Uible,  completed,  after 
end  of  Tyiidale'g  labors  by  a  man  of  less  scbola 
but  equally  happy  muytcry  of  lanjjxiaKe,  Miles  Co' 
dale    Of  little  ori>;iiial  fjeiiins,  he  spent  his  life  la 
in  tho  labor  of  trauKlatiiiff  tracts  and  treatises  by 
German  Reformers  into  his  native  tonj^e.     His 
;rreat  work  \va«  the  conipk'tion  of  the  Enjflish  Bil 
which   was  pulilished   by  Clirislnpher  Kroschauer 
Zurich  in  1535,  the  title-pn^  stating;  that  it  had 
translated  "out  of  Poucbe  and  Lat>ii" — the  *'Doni 
beingr,  of  course,  Luther's  German  version.    For 
New  Testnment  and  for  the  Old  Testament  as  far 
the  end  of  rhrnnicles,  Tyndft!o*«  version  was  used: 
rest  was  by  C«>verdale.    The  work  was  dcdicati-d  to 
Idng,  and,  as  Cromwell  had  already  Ix-en  considerl 
the  advisability  of  authorizing  the  Eiijurlish  Bible, 
was  not  an  unwelcome  thing'.    But  as  tlie  govemim 
was  as  yet  unprepared  to  recognize  work  avow^ 
based  on  German  Protestant  versions,  they  resorte 
the  device  of  re-issuing  the  Bible  with  the  name 
Thomas  Matthew  as  translator,  though  in  fact  it 
sisted  entirely  of  tho  work  of  Tyndido  and  Covcrd 
A  light  revision  of  this  work  was  rc-issued  as  the  G 
Bible,  and  Injunctions  were  issued  by  Cromwell  o 
dcring  n  Bible  of  the  largest  size  to  be  set  up  in  eve 
church,  and  the  people  to  be  onconrnged  to  read  it 
They  were  also  to  be  taught  the  Lord's  prayer  au 
creed    in    English,    spiritual    sermons    were    to  14 
preached,  and  superstitions,  such  as  going  onpilerim- 
ages,  burning  candles  to  saints,  and  kissing  and  lickinj 
relics,  were  to  be  discouraged. 

At  the  same  time  Cromwell  diligently  sought  a  rap 
prochement  with  the  German  Protestants.    Tho  idea 
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an  obvioDS  one  that,  having  won  the  enmity  of. 
krlcs,  Euglani!  shouUl  supiwrt  his  daugerous  intes-A^ 
}  cncnuos,  the  Schmalkahlic  princes.    In  tiiat  day 
theological  politics  it  was  natural  to  try  tu  find 
aent  for  the  alliance  in  a  common  confession.    Em- 
isy  after  oinbussv  nimlc  pilgrimngps  to  Wittenberg, 
ere  the  envoys  had  long  discussions  with  the  lie-  Jumuy. 
meVB  both  about  the  divorce  and  about  matters  of 
Ih.    They  took  hack  with  them  to  England,  together 
ill  a  personal  letter  from  Lulher  to  Cromwell,  a  ^^ 
mnd  opinion  unfavorable  to  the  divorce  and  a  con- 
sion   drawn   np   in   Sflvcntopii    Artinlwu.     In   this, 

rogh  in  IUq  "in in  if  iph«,  flffl  it,  y.ia  P»ll.vd,  "j\  rpppfi- 

iL.Aiid-««cguu£  o£  the  Augsburg  ConfcaaJ.oiij"  eon- 

crablo  concesgions  were  made  to  the  wishes  of  the 

g\\eh.    Mol-inchthon  was  the  draughtsman  and  Lu- 

T  the  originator  of  the  articles. 

rhis  symbol  now  became  the  basis  of  the  first  defini- 

n  of  failh  drawn  up  by  the  government.    8ome  such 

itement  was  urgently  needed,  for,  amid  the  bewilder- 

[  acts  of  the  Reformation  Parliament,  tlie  people 

rdly  know  what  tlic  king  expected  them  to  believe. 

ie  king  therefore  presented  to  Convocation  a  Book  >. 

Articles  of  Faith  and  Ceremonies,  commonly  called  ir''!'  . 

B  Ten  Articles,  drafted  by  Fox  on  the  ha.^is  of  the  (.(Article* 

iiDoraudum  he  had  received  at  AVittenberg,  in  close 

bstnntinl  and  frequently  iu  verbal  agreement  with  it. 

'  this  confession  the  Bible,  the  three  creeds,  and  the 

It  of  the  first  four  councils  were  designated  as  au- 

Dritiitive;  the  three  Lutheran  sncraments  of  baptism, 

Bonce,  and  tlie  altar  were  retained;  justification  by  Y. 

tb  and  good  works  jointly  was  proclaimed;  the  use 

imagGS  was  allowed  and  purgatory  disallowed ;  tho 

l!  presence  in  the  saerament  was  strongly  afiirmed. 

0  significance  of  the  articles,  however,  is  not  fio  much 

their  Lutheran  provenance,  as  in  their  promulgation 
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by  the  croivTi.    It  was  the  last  stop  in  the  enslnTcme 
lof  religion.    "This  king,"  aa  Luther  remarked,  "wi 
'to  be  Uod.    Ilo  founds  articles  of  faith,  which  ctcd 
,  pope  never  did." 

.        It  only  remained  to  see  what  the  people  would 
Cnce  to  the  new  order.     Within  a  few  months  after  the 

uululiuu  of  the  Reformation  Parliament  and  the  pi 
lication  of  the  Ten  Articles,  the  people  in  the  nor 
spread  upon  the  pa^e  of  history  an  cxtrcrocly  cni[)bat 
protest.    For  this  is  really  what  ih^  V'lgriniu^ 
(jraec  was— not  a  rebollion  against  king,  propertv,  i 
any  estatlishc<l  institution,  but  a  great  demonstratij 
against  tho  policy  for  which  Cromwell  became 
scapegoat    In  those  days  of  slow  communication  o\ 
ions  travelled  on  the  bfaton  roads  of  commerce, 
late  as  Mary'e  reign  there  is  proof  Ihnt  Protestanlii 

-^.wns  confined  to  the  south,  east,  and  midlands, — roi 
speaking  to  a  circle  with  London  as  its  center 
radius  of  one  hnndrod  miles.    In  these  earlier  yea 
Protestant  opinion  was  probably  even  more  confini 
London  was  both  royalist  and  nnti-Iioman  Cathol 
the  ports  on  the  sonth-eastcm  coast,  including  Cal 
nt  that  time  an  Rnglish  station  in  France,  and  the  n^ 
vcrsity  towns  had  strong  Lutheran  and  still  strong 
anti-clerical  parties. 

But  in  the  wilds  of  the  north  and  west  it  was  dtffi| 

\    ont.    There,  hardly  any  bourgeois  class  of 
existed  to  adopt  **tliG-religion  of  tnerehants" 
■cstantism  baa,  been  called.    Perhaps  more  irapor 
was  llie  mere  slowness  of  the  diffusion  of  ideas, 
good  old  ways  were  good  enough  for  men  who  nei 
know  anything  else.    Tho  people  wore  diseonlontf 
with  the  high  tuxes,  and  the  iH)bles,  who  in  the  northj 
retained  feudal  uITections  if  not  feudal  power,  wci 
outraged  by  the  ascendency  in  the  royal  councils 
low-boni  upstarts.    Moreover,  it  Beems  that  the  del 
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I  stronger  in  the  north  even  before  the  inroads 
le  new  doctrines.  In  the  aupproBsion  of  the  Icseer 
asteries  Yorkshire,  the  largest  connty  in  Englnnd, 
lost  the  most  foundations,  53  In  all,  and  TjiTicoln- 
i  the  next  most,  37.  Irritation  at  the  suppression 
f  was  greatly  inereased  among  the  clergy  by  the 
lenco  and  thoroughness  of  the  visitation,  in  which 
only  monasteries  but  parish  priests  had  been  es- 
led.  In  resisting  the  king  in  the  name  of  the 
ch  the  pricpts  had  befare  thoin  the  example  of  the 
;  popular  English  saiht,  Thomas  Becket.  They 
I  the  real  fomeotors  of  the  demonstration,  and  the'V 
lomcQ,  not  the  peopio,  its  leaders, 
oting  began  in  Lincolnshire  on  October  1, 1536,  and 
re  the  end  of  the  montb  40,000  men  had  joined  the 
emcnt.  A  petition  to  the  king  was  drawn  up  dc- 
3ing  tiiat  the  church  holidays  be  kept  as  before, 

the  church  be  relieved  of  the  payment  of  first- 
la  and  tithes,  that  the  suppressed  houses  be  ro- 
»d  except  those  which  the  king  "kept  for  his  pleas- 
jnly,"  that  taxes  be  reduced  and  some  unpopular 
ols  banished. 

^nry  thundered  an  answer  in  his  most  high  and 
ity  style:    "How  presumptuous  then  are  ye,  the 

commons  of  one  shire,  and  that  one  of  the  most 
5  and  beastly  of  the  whole  realm,  and  of  least  ex- 
tnco  to  find  fault  with  your  prince  in  the  electing 
is  conncillors  and  prelates!"    He  at  once  dis- 
acd  an  army  with  orders  '*to  invade  their  coun- 
f  to  bum,  spoil  and  destroy  their  goods,  wives  arid   *'"**. 
rcn."    Bepression  of  the  rising  in  Lincolnshire 
followed  by  the  execution  of  forty-six  leaders. 
It  the  movement  had  promptly  spread  to  York- 
!,  where  men  gathered  as  for  a  peaceable  demon- 
ion,  and  swore  not  to  enter  "this  pilgrimage  of  Oei»b«, 
I  for  the  commonwealth^  save  only  for  the  main- 
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tenaDco  of  God's  faith  and  church  militAnt,  prcser 
tion  of  the  king's  person,  and  purifying  the  nobilit 
all  villein 's  blood  and  evil  counsellors,  to  the  rc«t^ 
tion  of  Christ's  church  and  the  supprcssiou  of  he 
tics'  opinions."    In  Yorkehii-e  it  was  feared  that 
money  extorted  from  the  abbeys  was  going  to 
don ;  and  that  the  new  treason 's  acts  would  opei 
harshly.    Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  soon  joi^ 
the  rising,  their  special  grievance  being  the  ecoac 
one  of  the  rise  of  rents,  or  rather  of  the  heavy 
exacted  by  landlords  on  the  renewal  of  leases. 
army  of  35,00ft  was  raised  by  the  insurgents  bnt  thejj 
leader,  Robert  Aske,  did  not  wish  to  fight,  thongbj 
was  opposed  by  only  8,0(>0  royal  troops.     He  prefer 
a  parley  and  demanded,  in  addition  to  a  free  pai 
the  acceptance  of  the  northern  demands,  the  sunune 
of  n  frt'c  Parliament,  the  restoration  of  the  papal  { 
premncy  as  touching  the  cure  of  souls,  and  the  sapp< 
sion  of  the  hooks  of  Tyndale,  Hass,  Luther,  and 
lanchthon.    The  king  invited  Aske  to  a  personal  !nt| 
view,  BTid  promised  to  accede  to  the  demand  foi 
Parliament  if  the  petitioners  would  disperse.    An 
of  violence  on  a  part  of  a  few  of  the  northerners 
held  to  absolve  the  government,  and  Henry,  hat 
gatherp<l  his  forces,  demanded,  and  secured,  a  "di 
ful  execution'*- of  vengeance. 

Though  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  had  some  offe 
warning  Henry  not  to  dabble  in  foreign  heresies, 
policy  he  had  most  at  heart,  that  of  making  bii 
absolute  in  slate  and  church,  went  on  apace.    The 
.  minntion  of  the  growth  of  the  royal  power  is  coramc 
'Suimnol'T st-eii  In  the  Slalute  of  Prorlninntions  apparently 
il(Ha,i»9    '"*f  ^^*^  king's  proclanmlioiis  the  same  validity  as 
save  when  they  touched  the  lives,  liberty,  or  prope^ 
of  subjects  or  were  repugnant  to  existing  statai 
Probably,  however,  the  intent  of  Parliament  waa 
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tnfer  new  powers  on  the  crown  but  to  regulate  the 
'orcement  of  already  existing  prerogalives.  As  a 
Ittcr  of  fact  no  proclamations  were  issued  during 
b  lost  years  of  Henry's  reign  that  might  not  have 
pn  iesned  hefore. 

tat  the  reform  of  the  church  by  the  government,  in 

rmlfl  and  usages,  not  in  doctrine,  proceeded  un- 

dted.    The  larger  monasteries  had  been  falling  into 

kiiig''8  hands  by  voluntary  surrender  ever  since 

t;  a  new  visitation  and  a  new  Act  for  the  dissolu- 
of  the  greater  monasteries  completed  the  process. 
An  iconoclastte  war  was  now  begun  not,  as  in  other! ^I'*" 
Intries,  by  the  mob,  but  by  the  government.  Relics 
ft  Uie  Blood  of  ilailes  were  destroyed,  and  the  Rood— 
JBoxl^  a  crucifi.\  mechanically  couixivcd.  so  thM  the 
it  nod  and  smllu^  or-fdiakcJis,hcatl.aud 
aecording  to  tho  libo£ality^_Qf_jts  worsiiippfr, 
nt  down  and  the  mechanism,  exposed  in  varluii!^ 
At  "Walsingham  in  Norfolk  was  a  nodding 
pge  of  the  Virgin,  a  bottle  of  her  milk,  still  liquid, 
9  a  knuckle  of  St.  Peter.  The  shrine,  ranking 
it  did  with  Loretto  and  Compostella  in  popular 
tion,  was  now  destroyed.  With  much  zest  the 
remmont  next  attaofcod  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas 
ot  at  Cautcrbun.',  thus  revenging  the  huniilintion 
laoother  Henry  at  the  hands  of  the  church.    Tho 

tT  was  now  declared  to  be  a  rebel  who  had  fled 
the  realm. 
Cho  definition  of  doctrine,  coupled  with  negotiations  ^^^ 
pi  the  Schmalkaldic  princes,  continued  briskly.  Tho 
iject  for  an  alliance  came  to  nothing,  for  .lohn  Fred- 
B  of  Saxony  wrote  that  God  would  not  allow  them 
pave  communication  with  llenry.  Two  embassies 
England  engaged  in  assiduous,  but  fruitless,  theo- 
discussion.  Henry  himtjolf,  with  the  aid  of 
rt  Tunstall,  drew  up  a  long  statement  "against 
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the  opinions  of  the  Germans  on  the  sacrament  i 
•<  kinds,  private  masses,  and  sacerdotal  marriage."' 
DcfiniiioBsX  reactionary  tendency  of  the  Kiiglish  is  seen  in  th 
stitulion  of  the  Christian  Man,  published  witbj 
authority,  and  still  more  in  the  Act  of  the  Six  Ari 
In  the  former  the  four  sacraments  previously 
carded  are  again  '*found."    In  tlio  latter,  tran&u' 
tintion  is  affirmed,  the  doctrine  of  commanion 
kinds  branded  as  heresy,  the  marriage  of  prie 
dared  void,  vows  of  chastity  are  made  perpe| 
binding,  private  masses  and  aaricnlnr  confcssioB 
sanctioned.    Denial  of  tran substantiation  was 
punishable  by  the  stake  and  forfeiture  of  poodaj 
who  spoke  against  the  other  artieles  were  d 
guilty  of  felony  on  the  second  offence.    This  adk 
cially  entitled  "for  abolishing  diversity  in  opid 
was  really  the  first  aot  of  uniformity.    It  was  c^ 
by  the  influence  of  the  king  and  tbe  laity  againij 
parties  represented  by  Cromwell  and  Cranme^ 
ended  the  plans  for  a  Sclunnlkaldic  alliance.    Ij 
Uiankcd  God  that  they  were  rid  of  that  blaspl] 
who  had  tried  to  enter  their  league  but  failed,    l 
By  a  desperate  gamble  Cromwell  now  tried  toi 
what  was  left  of  his  pro-German  policy.    Duke  "Wj 
of  Cleves^ulich-Bcrg  had  adopted  an  Krasmianj 
promise  between  Luthci-anism  and  Homanism,  in 
respects  resembling  the  course  pursued  by  Hen 
this  direction  Cromwell  accordingly  next  turn 
induced  his  master  to  contract  a  marriage  with 
the  duke's  sister.    As  Henry  had  offered  to  the 
pean  audieuco  three  tragedies  in  his  three  H 
marriages,  he  now,  in  true  Greek  style,  preseni 
his  fourth  a  farce  or  ''sntyric  drnina,"    The  mo 
did  not  like  his  new  wife  in  the  least,  and  found  i 
of  ridding  himself  of  her  more  sjwedily  than  was 
even  with  him.    Having  shared  her  bed  fo 
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p  divorced  her  on  the  ground  that  the  marriage  had    ,^  ^ 
ot  beon  consummated.    The  cs-quoen  contiuucd  to   i&w 
ve  ns  '*the  king's  good  sister"  with  a  pension  nnd 
slablishmcnt  of  her  own,  but  Cromwell  vicariously 
irpiate<l  her  failure  to  please,  '^e  -was  attainted,  vriili- 
at  trial,  f(ir  treason,  and  speedily  executed. 
On  the  same  day  Henry  marrivd  Catharine  Howard,   Blnebeand't' 
beautirni  girl  selected  by  the  Catholics  to  play  the  "''^ 
une  part  for  them  that  Aime  Boleyn  had  played  for 
le  Lutlierans,  and  who  did  so  more  exactly  than  her 
ackers  intended.    Like  her  predecessor  she  was  be- 
raded  for  adultery  on  Febraary  13,  15^2.    On  July 
2,  154.'!,  Bluebeard  conehided  his  matrimonial  advcn- 
nres  by  taking  Catharine  Parr,  a  lady  who,  like  Siey^8 
fter  the  Terror,  roust  have  congratulated  herself  on 
er  rare  ability  in  sorviving.  . 

Afl  a  Catholic  reaction  marked  the  last  eight  years  CadioJic 
f  Henry's  reign,  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to  say  a  few  ^'^'*™ 
rords  about  the  state  of  opinion  in  England  at  that 
hue.     The  belief  that  the  whole  people  took  their  rc- 
igion  witji  sheepish  meekness  from  their  king  is  too 
imple  and  too  dishonorable  to  the  national  character 

0  be  believed.    That  they  aitpeared  to  do  tliis  is  really^ 

1  proof  that  parties  were  nearly  divided.  •lusl-tM>i»' 
BD^em  tilfiefr  ETcat  issues  are  often  decided  in  gen- 
ral  elwMiona  by  narrow  tnajorlties,  so  in  the  sixteenth 
gntury  public  opinion  veered  now  this  way,  now  that, 
tt-part  guided  hy  the  govenmient,  in  part  affecting  it 
lEca  when  the  clianuels  by  which  it  did  so  arc  not 
bvious.  Vie  must  not  imagine  that  the  people  took 
o  interest  in  tlic  course  of  alTaira  On  the  contrary, 
he  burning  issues  of  the  day  wire  discussed  in  public 
ous*.'  and  marketplace  with  the  sarau  vivacity  with 
rhidi  politics  are  now  debated  in  the  Now  England 
ottatry  store.  *'The  Word  of  Ood  viaa  disputed, 
bymed,  sung  and  jangled  in  every  alehouse  and  tav- 
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eni,**  says  a  contemporary  stale  paper.  In  private^ 
gmver  men  argued  with  the  high  spirit  reflected  in 
jklore's  dialognea. 

Four  parlicg  may  bo  plainly  discerned.     First  and 
most  numerous  were  the  strict  Anglicans,  orthodox  and 
royalist,  comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  croivn- 
loving,  priest-hating  and  yet,  in  intellectual  maltere, 
conservative  common  people.    Secondly,  there  were 
the  pope^  followers,  still  strong  in  numbers  especially 
among  the  clorgy  and  in  the  north.    Their  leailpra 
were  among  the  most  high-minded  of  the  nation,  but 
were  also  the  first  to  be  smitten  by  the  king's  wratli 
which,  as  his  satellites  were  always  repeatinc  in  Latin 
proverb,  meant   death.    Such   men   were    More  and 
Fisher  and  the  London  Carthusians  executed  in  1535 
for  refilling  the  oath  of  snpremat^.    Third,  tbtrc 
were  the  LuUmiauis,  an  active  and  intelligent  minority  : 
of  city  merchants  and  artisans,  led  by  men  of  con- 
spicuous talents  and  generally  of  high  character,  lik« 
Coverdnle,  liidley,  and  I^atimcr.    "With  these  leaders 
wore  0  few  opportunists  like  Cranuier  and  a  few  Mt- 
chiavelliaus  like  Cromwell.    Lastly  there  was  a  vciy 
small  contingent  of  extremists,  ZwingUans  and  Ana- 
bnptislg,  all  classed  together  as  blasphemers  aiiiJ^ns 
social  agitators.    Their  chief  notes  were  the  variety 
of  their  opinions  and  the  unanimity  of  their  persecu- 
tion by  all  other  parties.    Some  of  them  were  men  of 
intelligible  social  and   religious   tenets;   others  fur- 
nished the  "lunatic  fringe"  of  the  reform  movemenl. 
The  proclamation  banishing  them  from  England  on 
pain  of  death  merely  continued  the  previous  practice 
of  the  govenmienl. 

The  fall  of  the  Cromwell  ministry,  if  it  may  be  eo 
termed  by  modern  analogy,  was  followed  by  a  gove 
ment  in  which  Henry  acted  as  his  own  prime  minisic 
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He  bad  made  good  bis  boast  tbat  if  liis  shirt  knew  his 
eoansel  he  -would  strip  it  oflF.*    Two  of  his  groat  min- 
isters he  had  cast  down  for  being  too  Catholic,  one 
for  being  too  Protestant.    Having  procnrod  laws  cn- 
abling  him  to  burn  Homanists  as  traitors  and  Luther- 
ans as  heretics,  he  established  a  regime  of  p&rc  An^)^ 
^licanism,  the  only  genuine  Anglican  CatTioTTctsm,  how- 
eTeffimch  it  may  have  been  imitated  in  after  centuries, 
that  ever  existed. 
Measures  were  at  once  taken  towards  suppressing/ AaU- 
Protestants  and  their  Bible.    One  of  the  first  mar- 
was  Hobcrt  Barnes,  a  personal  friend  of  Luther, 
h  Mtir  was  created  by  the  burning,  some  years  later, 
B  geiillewomaii  named  Anno  Askewe  and  of  three 
at  Smithfii'Id.    Tlie  revulsion  naturally  caused 
this  cniolty  prepared  the  people  for  the  Protestant 
nle  of  Edward.    The  Bible  was  also  attackc<l.    The 
translation  of  1539  was  oxamine<l  by  Convocation  in 
l*ln  and  criticized  for  not  ngreeing  more  closely  with 
tiio  Latin.    In  1543  all  marginal  notes  were  obliterated 
and  the  lower  classes  forbiddi'n  to  read  the  Bible  at  alt. 
Henry's  reign  ended  as  il  began  with  war  on  France 
and  Scotland,  but  with  little  sueoess.    The  govcniment 
I  was  put  to  dire  straits  to  raise  money.    A  forced  loaa 
■^lU  per  cent,  on  property  was  exacted  in  1542  and 
^^udint(f<l  by  law  the  next  year.     An  income  tax  ris- 
ing from   four  pence  to  two  shillings  in   the  pound 
'  on  goods  and  from  eight  pence  to  three  shillings  on 
revenue  from  hind,  was  Imposed.    Crown  lands  were 
sold  or  mortgoged.    The  lust  and  most  disastrous  ex- 
pedient was  tlie  debasement  of  the  coinage,  the  old 
rcquivnlent  of  the  modem  issue  of  irredeemable  paper. 
As  a  conRequencc  of  this  prices  rose  enormously. 

1  Th«  mctapliiir  i-nin«.  from  UraHmus.  Df  Lingfia.  IS25,  Opera,  Ir,  6S8, 
■mhnc  ifc«  vorda  kto  Attributed  to  Caccilius  ^ictdlus. 
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IHbv  fwJ  test  of  the  popularity  of  Ilenry'a  doub! 
W<Bfctioo,  constitntional  and  religions,  came  wh 
lbig[|iiud  vras  no  longer  guided  by  his  strong  person* 

«|ttT.  tiut  WiUi  i:ul«<l  by  -a  ohild  and  ^;rtt'ort»a/l  hy  ^  yppl 

Mcl^hit'tiug  regency.  It  i.s  Htgnitioaut  that,  whereas 
lk»  prerogative  of  the  crown  was  considerably  relaxed, 
tbongfa  s-abstantially  handed  on  to  Edward's  stroujter 
SDOOCSSors,  the  Befonnation  proceeded  at  acxjeleratej 
pace. 

Henry  himself,  not  so  much  to  insure  further  ehang« 
ns  to  safeguard  that  already  made,  appointed  Refo 
ers  as  his  son's  tutors  and  made  the  majority  oE  t 
Council  of  Ucgency  Protectant.    The  young  king 
maternal  uncle,  Edward  Seymour,  Earl  of  ITertfordt 
was  chosen  by  the  council  as  Protector  and  creat 
Duke  of  Somerset.    Mildness  was  the  characteristi 
of  his  rule.    He  ignored  Henry's  treason  and  heresy 
acts  even  before  they  had  been  repealed. 

The  first  general  election  was  held  with  little  gow 
ment  interference.    Parliament  may  be  assumed  t 
have  expressed  the  will  of  the  nation  when  it  repeal 
Henry's  treason  and  heresy  laws,  the  ancient  act  Dii 
JJaeretifo  comhurendo,  the  Act  of  the  Sii  Articles, 
the  Statute  of  Proclamations. 

To  ascertain  exactly  what,  at  a  given  time,  is  the 
"public  opinion"  of  a  political  group,  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  tasks  of  the  historian.'  Even  nowadays 
it  is  certain  that  the  will  of  the  majority  is  frequently 
not  reflected  either  in  the  acts  of  the  Icglsature  or  in 
the  newspaper  press.  It  cannot  even  be  said  that  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  are  always  public  opinion.  In 
expressing  the  voice  of  tlie  people  there  is  generally 
some  section,  more  vocal,  more  powerful 

>6w  A.  Ii.  LowtUt     PuWo  OpiuUin  and  Popular  Oovtmnmit, 
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of  wealth  or  int«IUgonco»  nnd  more  deeply  in  earnest 
tii&n  any  other;  and  this  minority,  thougli  sometimes 
»  relatively  small  one,  imposes  its  will  in  the  name  of 
'the  people  and  identifies  its  voice  with  the  voice  of 
Ood. 

Therefore,  when  we  road  the  testimony  of  contem- 
poraries that  tlic  ranjorily  of  England  was  still  Cntli- 
olip  by  the  miildlu  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  further 
anolvftis  of  popular  opinion  mnst  bo  made  to  account 
for  the  apparently  sponfaneons  rush  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Some  of  these  estimates  are  donlitlesa  exaggera- 
tions, as  that  of  Paget  who  wrote  in  1549  that  eleven 
Englishmen  oat  of  twelve  were  Catholics.  But  con- 
OMling,  as  we  mast,  that  a  considerable  nm.iority  was 
Win  anti-Protestant,  it  mast  be  remembered  that  this 
QUtjority  included  most  of  the  indifferent  and  listleaa 
almost  all  those  who  held  their  opinions  for  no 
ttcr  reason  than  they  had  inherited  them  and  re- 
Jaaed  the  trouble  of  thinking  about  them.  Neariy  the 
tid  north  and  west,  the  country  districts  and  the  un- 
"wprosented  and  mute  proletariat  of  the  cities,  counted 
M  Catholic  but  hardly  counted  for  anything  else.  The 
oommcrcial  class  of  the  towns  and  the  intellectual  class, 
*!iich,  though  relatively  small,  then  as  now  made  pub- 
lic opinion  as  measured  by  all  ordinary  tests,  was  pre- 
domumntly  and  enthusinslieally  Protestant. 

If  we  analyse  the  expressed  wishes  of  England,  wo 

sliall  find  a  roixtnre  of  real  religious  faith  and  of 

worldly,  and  sometimes  discreditable,  motives.    A  new 

party  always  numbers  among  its  constituency  not  only 

IhofiO  who  love  its  principles  but  those  who  hate  its 

opponents.     With  the  Protestants  wore  a  host  of  allies 

varying  from  those  who  detested  ICouic  to  those  who 

repadintcd  all  religion,    iloreover  every  successful 

party  has  a  nnmber  of  hangers-on  for  the  sake  of 

political  spoils,  and  some  who  follow  its  fortancs 
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with  no  purpose   save   to  fish  in   troubled  watew. 

But  whatever  their  eonstUuency  or  relative  numbers, 
the  Proleslniitfi  now  carriLxl  all  before  them.    In  thoi 
free  religious  debate  tliat  foUowetl  the  death  of  Henrjr,] 
the  press  teemed  with  satires  and  pamphlets,  mostly 
Protestant.    From  foreign  parts  flocked  allies,  while 
the  native  slock  of  literarj'  ammunition  was  reinforced  | 
by  German  and  S^viss  books.    In  the  rcigu  of  Edward 
there  were  three  new  translations  of  Luther's  books,) 
five  of  Mclanchthon 's,  two  of  Zwingli's,  two  of  Oeeo-I 
himpadius's,  three  of  Bullinger's  and  four  of  Calviii'i.j 
Many  English  religious  leaders  were  in  corrcspondcQcej 
with   BuUinger,  many  with  Calvin,  and   some  with] 
Mclanchthon.    Among  the  prominent  Kuropenn  Prot-| 
estants  called  to  Englnud  during  this  reign  were  Bucer] 
and  Fagius  of  Germany,  Peter  Martyr  and  Bernar- 
dino Ochino  of  Italy,  and  the  Pole  John  Laski. 

The  purification  of  tlio  ehurehes  began  promptly.; 
Images,  roods  and  stained  glass  windows  were  d*'- 
stroycd,  while  the  buildings  were  whitewashed  on  U» ! 
inside,  properly  to  express  the  austerity  of  the  n«w 
cult.     Evidence  shows  that  these  acts,  countenanced 
by  the  government,  were  popular  in  the  towns  but  notj 
in  the  country  districts. 

Next  came  the  preparation  of  an  English  litiirg)'. 
The  first  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  the  work  of 
Cranmor.    Many  things  in  it,  including  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  portions,  were  translations  from  thfij 
Bomnn  Breviary;  but  Ihe  high  and  solemn  music  of  ita 
language  must  be  credited  to  the  genius  of  its  trans-' 
lator.    .lust  as   the   English    Bible   popularized   the 
Eeformation,  so  the  English  Prayer  Book  strengtli- 
ened  and  broadened  the  hold  of  tlie  Anglican  church. 
lifiCtriuaUy,  aljvi'ns-a.compromisc  bclw^cn Jiumaaiaiu, 
Lutherauism^and  Ciilvinism.    Its  use  was  enforced  by 
the  Act  of  Uniformity^  the  first  and  mildest  of  thcJ 
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Btatutca  that  bore  tlint  name.  Tboiigh  it  mi^ht  be 
Cflcbrated  in  Oreok,  Latin  or  Hebrew  as  well  as  in 
Eiiiflisb.  pripj-ls  UKiiijt  any  otber  service  were  pun- 
ished with  loss  of  heriefic'L's  nnd  iinprisoiunent. 

At  this  ttmo  tbero  must  have  been  an  unrecorded 
ftniRRlQ  iu  tbe  Council  of  lEojreucy  between  tbe  two 
rolis:ir>ns  parties,  followed  by  the  victory  of  the  inno-  Endefisfl 
vnturs.  The  pace  of  the  RcformHtioji  was  at  once  in- 
I  oeaMd;  between  1550  and  1553  England  gave  up  most 
of  what  was  left  of  distinotivL'ly  medieA'al  Catbulielsm.'' 
Ear,  ftfle  thing,  the  marriuge.of  Jjriesta  was  now  legnl- 
itnd.  That  public  opiniou  was  hardly  prepared  for  Accelfnic 
this  as  yet  is  shown  by  the  act  itself  in  which  celibacy  iwn'*™*' 
ef  the  clergy  ia  declared  to  be  the  better  condition,  and 
marriage  only  allowed  to  prevent  vice.  The  people 
stDl  regarded  priests'  wives  much  as  concubines  and 
i  tbe  government  Bpoke  of  clerg}mon  as  "sotted  with 
their  wives  and  children."  There  is  one  other  hit  of 
widence,  of  a  most  eingular  character,  showing  that 
Husand  subsequent  Acta  of  Uuiformity  were  not  thor- 
Wghly  enforced.  The  test  of  orthodoxy  came  to  be 
I  liking  the  communion  oecnittoually  according  to  tbe 
I  Anglican  rile.  Tliis  was  at  first  expected  of  every- 
OWaiid  then  demanded  by  law;  but  the  law  was  evaded 
bj' permitting  a  conscientious  objector  to  hire  a  sub- 
Xttate  to  lake  communion  for  bim. 

In  1552  the  Prayer  Book  was  revised  in  a  Protestant 
sense.  Bucer  had  aomething  to  do  with  this  revision, 
and  60  did  John  Knox.  Little  was  now  left  of  the 
mass,  nothing  of  private  confession  or  anointing  the 
sick.  Further  steps  were  the  reform  of  the  Cauon  I-aw 
Uid  the  publicjition  of  the  Forty-two  Articles  of  lie- 
igion.  These  were  drawn  up  by  Cranracr  on  the  basis 
if  thirteen  articles  agreed  upon  by  a  conference  of 
hree  English  Bishops,  fonr  English  doctors,  and  two 
German  missionaries,  Boyneburg  and  Myconiue,  in 
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May,  1538.    Cnminor  hoped  to  mako  Ms  Btatcmc 
ircitic;  and  in  fact  it  contained  Rome  Roman  and  Cs 
Wnistic  elements,  bnt  in  ibc  main  it  was  Luthei. 
r  Justification  by  faith  war  asserted;  only  two  sacr 
ments   were    retained.    Trunsubstantlation    was   d< 
noanced  as  repugnant  to  Scripture  and  private  ms 
as  ''dangerous  impostures."     The  real  presence 
inniiituiiied  in  a  Lutliernn  sense:  the  bread  was  said 
to  be  tiie  Body  of  Christ,  and  the  wine  the  Blood 
Christ,  but  only  after  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  man-j 
jicr.    It  was  said  that  by  (-'hrist's  ordinance  the  sacrt^ 
!nt  is  not  reserved,  carried  about,  lifted  up,  or  woi 
shipped. 

A  reform  of  the  clergy  was  also  undertaken, 
was  much  needed.    In  1551  Bishop  Hooper  found  it 
bis  diocese  of  311  clergymen,  171  could  not  repeat 
Ten  Commandments,  ten  could  not  say  the  LordM 
Prayer  in  English,  seven  could  not  tell  who  was  it 
author,  and  sixty-two  were  absentees,  chiefly  bccai 
of  pluralities. 

matioiL  ^_'is_it3_  mildnfss.    There  were  no  Catholic 
martyrs.    It  is  tnit-  tliat  heretics  coming  under  tb^ 
category  of  blasphemers  or  dcnicrs  of  Christiauiti 
could  still  be  put  to  death  by  common  law,  and  i^ 
men  were  actually  executed  for  speculations  abont 
divinity  of  Christ,  but  such  cases  were  wholly  exec? 
tional. 

The  social  disorders  of  the  time,  coming  to  a  bead 
seemed  to  threaten  England  with  a  rising  of  the  lowcl 
classes  similar  to  the  Peasants'  War  of  1525  in  Gel 
many.    The  events  in  England  prove  that,  howevej 
much  these  ebullitions  might  be  stimulated  by  the  at 
mosphere  of  the  religious  change,  they  were  uot 
direct  result  of  the  new  gospel.    In  the  west  of  Ei 
land  and  in  Oxfordshlro  the  lower  classes  rcbelle 
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er  the  leadership  of  Catholic  priests;  in  the  east 
rising,  known  aa  Kelt's  rebellion,  took  on  an  Ana- 
tiet  character.  The  real  causes  of  disc-ontent  wcrft 
Bamc  in  both  caBos.  The  growing  wealth  of  tho  ^ 
morcial  classes  hod  widened  the  gap  between  rich 
poor.  The  inclosnres  continued  to  be  a  grievance, 
he  ejection  of  small  tenants  and  the  appropriation 
xmunon  lands.  But  by  far  the  greatest  cause  of 
Iship  to  the  poor  was  the  debasement  of  the  coin-  • 
.  Wheat,  bariey,  oats  and  cattle  rose  in  price  to 
or  three  times  their  previous  cost,  while  wages, 
t  down  by  law,  rose  only  11  per  cent.  No  wonder 
i  tho  condition  of  tho  laborer  had  become  impos- 
e. 

lie  demands  of  the  eastern  rising,  centering  at  Nor- 

ti,  bordered  on  oommunism.    The  first  was  for  tho 

roDchisement  of  alt  bondsmen  for  the  reason  that 

ist  bad  niadc  all  men  free.    Inclosuros  of  commons 

private  property  in  game  and  fish  were  denounced 

further   agrarian   demands    were   voiced.    The 

sis  committed  no  murder  and  littlo  sacrilege,  but 

tc<1  their  passions  by  slanghtering  vast  numbers 

iheop.    All  tho  peasant  risings  were  suppressed  by 

^vemmcnt,  and  the  ecouomio  forces  eoutiuucd  to 

rate  against  the  wasteful  agricnltaral  system  of 

time  and  in  favor  of  wool-growing  aud  manufac- 

ft«r  five  years  under  Protector  Somerset  there  ^U|I[J^ 
a  change  of  govcrnmeni  signalized,  as  usual  un-  jimiuiy22, 
Henry  V^II,  by  the  execution  of  tho  resigning  ^^^ 
tster.    Somerset  sufTored  from  the  unpopularity 
he  new  religions  policy  in  some  quarters  and  from 
following  the  peasants*  rebellion  in  others.    Aa 
il,  the  government  was  blamed  for  the  economic 
i  of  the  time  and  for  once,  in  having  debased  the 
ag«,  justly.    Moreover  tho  Protector  had  been  in- 
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volvod  by  scheming  rivals  in  the  odium  more  than 
the  Riiilt  of  fratricide,  for  this  least  blootly  of  all  Ei 
lish  miiiistors  in  that  century,  had  exeontod  his  broti 
Thomas,  Baron  Seymour,  a  rash  and  ambitions 
rightly  supposed  to  be  plotting  his  own  advance 
by  a  royal  marriage. 

Among  the  leaders  of  tho  Kcformation  belongiug 
tho  class  of  mere  adventurers,  John  Dudley,  J^rl 
Warwick,  was  tlie  ablest  and  the  worst.    As  the 
lector  held  quasi-royal  powers,  he  could  only  be 
posed  by  using  the  person  of  the  young  king,    Wi 
wick  ingratiated  himself  with  Edward  and  bro 
the  child  of  thirteen  to  the  council.    Of  course  he  coi 
only  speak  what  was  taught  him,  but  the  name  of 
alty  had  so  dread  a  prestige  that  none  dared  disc 
him.    At  his  command  Warwick  was  created  Duka 
"NonhuiD-   Northumberland,  and   his  confederate,   Henry  G 
'^s'ffoik  ^*^^*l"*^  ^^  Dorset,  was  created  Uuke  of  Suffolk, 
little  later  these  men,  again  using  the  person  of 
king,  had  Somerset  tried  and  executed. 

The  conspirators  did  not  long  enjoy  their  trlum 
While  Edword  lived  and  was  a  minor  thoy  were  safi 
but   Edward  was   a   consumptive   visibly   declinioi 
They  had  no  hope  of  perpetuating  their  power  save  t 
alter  the  suoccssion,  and  this  they  tried  to  do.    Ac* 
other  Earl  of  Warwick  had  been  a  king-maker,  vhf 
not  the  present  onel    Henry  Vlll'a  will  apjwinted  U 
succe^^-d  him,  in  ease  of  Edward's  death  witliont  Usve, 
(1)  Mary,  (2)  Elizabeth,  (3)  tho  heirs  of  his  younger 
sister  Mary  who  had  married  Charles  Brandon,  Uuke 
of  SufTolk.    Of  this  marriage  there  had  been  bom  tw)i 
daughters,  the  elder  of  whom,  Frances,  married  llenfM 
Grey,  recently  created  Duke  of  Suffolk.     The  issue  o!,! 
this  marriage  were  three  daughters,  and  the  eldest  otl 
them.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  was  picked  by  the  two  dukes 
as  the  beir  to  the  throne,  and  was  married  to  Nortlium- 
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iaod's  8on,  Guilford  Dudley.  The  young  king  was 
w  appealed  to,  on  the  gronnd  of  his  religious  feelins, 
alter  the  succession  so  as  to  exchulo  uot  only  his 
tliolic  sister  Mary  but  his  lukewarm  sister  EUza- 
in  favor  of  the  strongly  Protestant  I-.ady  Jane. 
wngh  his  lawyers  told  liim  he  could  not  alter  the 
eeef^sioTi  to  the  erowti.  he  intimidated  them  into  draw- 
up  a  "dcvific"  purporting  to  do  this. 

3.  Tira  Cathouo  Reaction  Unoeb  Mary.    155-1-58 

When  Edwnrd  died  on  July  6,  1.51)3,  Norllmmber-  Pn»clain«- 
id  had  taken  such  precautious  as  ho  conid  to  eiiBure  ouJ'njan- 

•nocces  of  his  project.  He  hud  jiatliored  liia  own  Juiyio, 
ra  at  London  and  tric<l  to  secnrc  help  from  France,  '^^ 
lose  king-  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  involve 
Inland  in  civil  war.  The  death  of  the  ktttg  wan  con- 
nJed  for  four  days  while  prepnratinns  were  being 
and  then  tjueeu  Jane  was  proclaimed.  Mary's 
nge  arrived  the  next  day  aud  fihe  (Mary)  at  once 
gsn  raising  an  army.  Had  her  person  been  secured 
e  plot  might  have  succcedoil,  bnt  she  avoided  the  set 
art-s.  Charles  V  wi.shed  to  support  her  for  religious 
BBOQS,  but  feared  to  excite  patriotic  feeling  by  ditt- 
ilcfaing  iin  army  and  therefore  confined  tiis  intcrven- 
)n  to  diplomatic  representations  to  Northumberland. 
There  M'as  no  doubt  as  to  tbe  choice  of  the  pt'ople. 
ron  the  strongest  Protestants  hated  civil  turmoil 
ore  tlmn  they  did  C'atholici.''m,  and  the  people  as  a 
lole  fi-lt  inslinclively  that  if  the  crown  was  put  np  as 
prize  for  unscrupulous  poUtieinn.s  there  would  be  no 
d  of  strife.  All  therefore  flocked  to  Mary,  and  al- 
Mtt  without  a  Htruggle  she  overcame  the  conspirators 
d  entered  her  enpitnl  amid  ^eat  rejoicing.  North- 
nbcrland,  after  n  despicable  and  fruitless  recanta- 
m,  was  executed  and  so  were  his  son  and  his  son's 
fe,  Queen  Jane.    Sympathy  was  felt  for  her  on  ac- 
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count  of  her  yooth,  beauty  and  remarkable  tale: 
font  none  for  her  backers. 

The  relief  with  which  the  settlement  was  rcga; 
gave  the  new  qaeeu  at  least  the  good  will  of  the 
tion  to  start  with.  This  she  gradually  lost  Just 
RHzabeth  iuRtinctively  did  the  popular  thing,  so  M; 
I  seemed  almost  by  fatality  to  choose  the  worst  ooQi 
~Tpo88ibIo.  Her  foreign  policy,  in  the  first  place, 
both  un-Knglish  and  unsncccssfal.  Almost  at  oi 
Charles  V  proposed  his  eon  Philip  as  Mary*s  has 
and,  after  about  a  year  of  negotiation,  the  ma: 
took  place.  The  tremendous  unpopularity  of  this 
was  due  not  so  much  to  hostility  to  Spain,  though  S 
was  bogiiming  to  be  regordocl  as  the  national 
rather  than  France,  but  to  the  fear  of  a  foreign  d 
nation.  Blugland  had  never  before  been,  raled-bjr 
queen^if-  we  except  the  disastrous  reign  of  Matl 
and  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  Mary's  husl 
should  have  the  prerogative  as  well  as  the  title  of 
In  vain  Philip  tried  to  disabuse  the  English  of  the  id 
that  he  was  asserting  any  independent  claims;  in  soin 
way  the  people  felt  that  they  were  being  annexed  t 
Spain,  and  they  hated  it. 

The  religions  aim  of  the  marriage,  to  aid  in  U 
rostorntion  of  Catholicism,  was  also  disliked.  Cai 
dinal  Pole  frankly  avowed  this  purpose,  declaring  tfafl 

as  Christ,  being  heir  of  the  world,  was  sent  down  Iqr  li 
Kfltlicr  from  the  royal  throne,  to  be  at  once  Spouse 
Son  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  to  be  tuade  the  Comfo' 
and  Saviour  of  mankincl;  so,  in  likp  manner,  the 
of  all  princes  upon  earth,  the  heir  of  his  father's  fci: 
dom,  departed  from  fats  own  broad  and  happv  realms  t! 
he,  too,  might  coiae  hither  into  this  land  of  trouble,  to  bf 
thi-  Bpoiise  and  son  of  this  virgin  Mary  ...  to  aid  in  tbi 
reconciliation  of  this  people  to  Christ  and  the  church. 

•  1 
For  Mary  herself  the  marriage  was  most  unhappy 
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le  was  a  bride  of  thirty-eight,  already  worn  and  aged 
grief  and  care;  hor  bridegroom  was  only  twenty- 
na.  She  adored  him,  but  ho  almost  loathed  her  and 
idc  her  miserable  by  neglect  and  unfaithfulness. 
er  passionaio  hopes  for  a  child  led  her  to  believe 
d  announce  that  she  was  to  have  one^  and  her  di»- 
ipointmcnt  was  correspond ingly  bitter. 
So  nnpopular  was  the  marriage  coupled  with  the 
wen's  religions  policy,  that  it  led  to  a  rebellion  nn- 
!r  Sir  Thomas  "Wyatt.  Though  suppressed,  it  was  a 
gcrona  symptom,  especially  as  Mary  failed  to  profit 
the  warning.     Her  attempts  to  implicate  her  fiieter 

beth  in  the  charge  of  treason  failed. 
Had  Mary's  foreign  policy  only  been  strong  it  might 
ive  conciliated  the  patriotic  pride  of  the  over  present 
fo.    Bat  nndnr-hnr  Iflndnrfibip  FlngV°^^  uofrnpf^  \^  X 
nbnoet  to  its  nadir.    The  command  of  tho  sea 
lost  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this  and  of  the  mili- 
genine  of  the  Duke  of  Ouise,  Calais,  held  for 
two  centuries,  was  oonquei'ed  by  the  French,  isss 
ith  tho  subsequent  loss  of  fluines  the  last  Knglish 
tpost  on  tho  continent  was  reft  from  her.  Reiicfaoa 

Xotwitbstanding  Mar}''8  saying  that  "Calais"  would  1**"*=' 
found  in  her  heart  when  she  died,  by  far  her  deep- 
t  interest  was  the  restoration  of  Catholicism.  To 
sist  her  in  this  task  she  had  Cardinal  Keginald  Pole, 
vho«e  veins  flowed  the  royal  blood  of  England  and 
lom  tho  pope  appointed  as  legate  to  the  kingdom, 
lough  Mary's  own  impulse  was  to  act  strongly,  she 
Dsibiy  adopted  the  emperor's  advice  to  go  slowly 
id,  as  far  as  possible,  in  legal  forms,  AVithin  a 
Dnth  of  her  succession  she  issued  a  proclamation 
ating  her  intention  to  remain  Catholic  and  her  hope 
at  her  subjects  would  embrace  the  same  religion, 
it  at  tho  same  time  disclaiming  the  intention  of 
rroing  them  and  forbidding  strife  and  the  use  of 
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"thoeo  new-found  devilish  tcrma  of  papist  or  ho: 
or  such  like." 

Elect  ions  to  the  first  Parliament  were  free ;  it  pa, 
two  notewurlliy  Acte  of  Repeal,  the  first  rcstoriogV 
-y  status  quo  at  the  death  of  Henry  VIII,  the  second  i 
RcSli!!      storing  the  status  quo  of  1529  on  the  eve  of  the  Ref( 
Ma  mation  Pnrliamcnt.    This  second  act  abolished  eigl 

cen  statutes  of  Henry  VTII  and  one  of  Edward  V 
but  it  refused  to  restore  the  chnrch  lands.    The  fa 
of  the  confiscated  eoclosiastieal  property  was  one  of  t 
greatest  obstacles,  if  not  the  prealest,  in  the  path 
reconciliation  %vith  Rome.    The  pope  at  first  insisM 
upon  it,  and  Pole  wns  deeply  grieved  at  b«ing  oblig* 
to  absolve  sinners  who  kept  the  fruits  of  their  iiM 
But  the  English,  as  the  Spanish  ambassador  Rcnu 
wrote,  "would  rather  get  themselves  massacred  till 
let  go"  the  abbey  lands.    The  very  Statute  of  Kep 
therefore,  that  in  other  respects  mot  Mary^s  domai 
carefully  guarded  the  titles  to  the  secularized  lani 
making  all  suits  relating  to  them  triable  only  in  cro 
courts.  ' 

The  second  point  on  which  Parliament,  truly  repit 
senting  a  lui^c  section  of  public  opinion,  was  obstiiiala 
was  in  the  refusal  to  recognize  the  papal  supremai? 
The  people  as  a  whole  cared  not  what  dogma  Ihey  vet 
supposed  to  believe,  bat  thoy  for  the  most  part  eot 
diolly  hated  Uie  pope.  They  therefore  agreed  to  paa 
the  acts  of  repeal  only  on  condition  that  nothing  wa 
said  about  the  royal  supremacy.  To  Mary's  insisteno 
they  returned  a  blank  refusal  to  act  and  she  was  com 
pellod  to  wait  "while  Parliament  debated  articles  tba 
might  well  puzzle  a  general  council,"  as  a  contenl 
porar>'  wrote. 

Lurds  and  Commons  were  quite  willing  to  pass  ad 
to  strengthen  the  crown  and  then  to  leave  the  respouB 
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ity  for  farther  action  to  it.  Thus  the  divorce  of 
ry  ami  Catharine  of  Arngon  was  repealed  and  the  Rc*iv«Uf 
n  laws  were  revived.  Going  even  beyond  tlio 
of  Henry  VIII  it  was  made  treason  to  "pray  or 
ire"  that  God  would  shorten  tho  queen's  days. 
orse  than  that,  Parlinmcnt  revived  the  heresy  laws. 
ia  a  strange  comment  on  the  nature  of  Icfjislatures 
tt  they  have  so  often,  as  in  tliis  case,  protected  prop-'J 
ty  better  than  life,  and  made  money  more  sacred 
conscience.  However,  it  was  not  Parliament  but 
executive  that  carried  out  to  its  fnll  extent  the 
)Ucy  of  perseeution  and  religious  reaction. 
The  country  soon  showed  its  opposition.  A  tem- 
orary  disarray  that  might  have  been  mistaken  for 
ointcgralion  had  been  produced  in  the  Protestant 
inks  by  the  recantation  of  Northumberland.  The 
artoration  of  the  mass  was  accompliRhed  in  onlerly 
HXincr  in  most  places.  The  English  formulas  had 
Kn  patient  of  a  Catholic  intcrprotation,  and  doubt- 
many  persons  regarded  the  change  from  one 
lurgj-  to  the  other  as  a  matter  of  slight  importance, 
oreover  the  majority  made  a  principle  of  conformity 
the  government,  believing  that  an  act  of  the  law  re- 
red  the  conscience  of  the  individual  of  responsibil- 
r.  Bat  even  so,  there  was  a  large  minority  of  rccus- 
ts.  Of  8800  benefice<l  clergy  in  England,  2UO0  were 
ected  for  refnsnl  to  comply.  A  very  large  number 
id  to  the  Continent,  forming  colonics  at  Frankfort-on- 
e-Mnin  and  at  Geneva  and  scattering  in  other  places. 
lie  opinion  of  the  imperial  ambassador  Henard  that 
nglish  Protestants  depended  entirely  on  support 
om  abroad  was  tolerably  true  for  this  reign,  for  their 
toks  continued  to  be  printed  abroad,  and  a  few  fur- 
er  translations  from  foreign  reformers  were  made. 
is  noteworthy  that  these  mostly  treat  of  the  qucs- 
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tion,  then  so  much  in  debate,  whether  Proles 
might  iiniucently  nttcnd  the  mass. 

Other  L'xpretiSLoti!)  uf  thu  temper  of  the  people  vr< 
the  riots  in  Loudon.    On  Uie  lust  day  of  the  first 
Uament  a  dog  with  a  tousnred  crown,  a  rope  area 
its  neck  and  a  writins  sijfnil'yinjf  that  priests  and  bi 
op»  should  be  Iiuiig,  whh  thrown  through  a  window  i 
the  queen 's  presence  chamber.    At  another  time  a 
■was  found  tonsured,  surpliced,  and  with  a  vrafer 
its  mouth  in  derision  of  the  mass.    The  perpeUi 
of  these  outrages  could  not  be  found. 

A  sterner,  though  passive,  resistance  to  the  gat 
ment  was  gloriously  evinced  whon  stake  and  rack 
gan  to  do  Uicir  work.    Mary  was  totally  unpre 
for  the  strength  of  Protestant  feeling  in  the  coon 
She  hoped  a  few  executions  irould  strike  terror  t 
ihe  hearts  of  all  and  render  farther  porsoentlon 
necessary.    But  from  the  execution  of  the  first  ma 
.lohn  Kogers,  it  was  plain  that  the  people  sympat 
■with  the  \"ictims  rather  than  feared  their  fate. 
content  with  warring  on  the  living,  Mary  even  b 
the  sleep  of  the  dead.'    The  bodies  of  Bucer  and 
gins  were  dug  up  and  burned.    The  body  of  P 
Martyr's  wife  was  also  exhumed,  tliough,  as  no 
dence  of  heresy  oould  be  procured,  it  was  thrown 
danghill  to  rot. 

The  most  famous  victims  wero  Latimer,  Ridley 
Cranmer.  The  first  two  were  burnt  alive  toge 
Latimer  at  the  stake  comforting  his  friend  by  a.ssu 
Mm,  "This  day  we  shall  light  such  a  caudle,  by  Q 
grace,  in  England,  as  I  trust,  shall  never  be  put  out*' 
A  special  procedure  was  reserved  for  Cranmer,  atj 
primate.  Every  c£fort  was  made  to  get  him  to  reeattt! 
He  at  first  signed  four  submissions  recognizing  tlM 

iTbe  cannii  law  forhnde  Lh«  biirtal  tit  brrrllrs  in  cniiM«rtu4 
gtonnij,  hut  it  is  aaid  lh«t  Cl>arl«a  V  rofused  to  iig  up  LutLcr**  ted| 
vrbca  ba  took  WittanbcTg, 
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;r  of  the  pope  as  and  if  restored  by  Parliament. 

then  signed  two  real  recantations,  and  finally  drew 

ft  seventb  document,  repudiating  his  recantations, 

irming  bis  faith  in  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  ths 

lents  and  denouncing  tlio  pope.    By  holding  bis 

(ht  band  In  the  Rre,  when  he  vas  burned  at  the  stake, 

K^stified  his  bitter  repentance  for  its  act  in  slgniug  March: 

recantations, 

|The  total  number  of  martyrs  in  Mary's  reign  foil 

little,  if  at  all,  short  of  300.    The  lists  of  them 

precise  and  circumstantial.    The  geographical  die- 

ition  is  interesting,  furnishing,  as  it  does,  the  only 

itistical  information  available  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 

for  the  spread  of  Protestantism.    It  graphieally 

Btratcs  the  fact,  so  often  noticed  before,  that  tbo 

^ngbolds  of  tlie  new  opinions  were  the  commercial 

of  the  south  and  east.    If  a  slruigbt  line  be 

iwn  from  the  Wash  to  Porlsmoutb,  passing  about 

ily  milee  west  of  London,  it  will  roughly  divide  the 

Btcstant  from  the  Catholic  portions  of  England. 

It  of  390  martyrdoms  known,  247  took  place  east  of 

line,  that  is,  in  the  city  of  London  and  the  coun- 

of  Essex,  Hertford,  Kent,  Snssex,  Norfolk,  Suf- 

and  Cambridge.    Thirteen  are  recorded  in  the 

center,  at  Winchester  and  Salisbury,  eleven  at 

western  ports  of  the  Severn,  Bristol  and  Glouces- 

Thore  were  three  in  Wales,  all  on  the  coast  at 

David's;  one  in  the  south-western  peninsula  at 

teter,  a  few  in  the  midlands,  and  not  one  north  of 

loolnsbire  and  Cheshire. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  English  changed  their  re- 
>n  easily,  this  record  of  heroic  opposition  must  be 
remembered  to  the  contrary.    Mary's  reign  became 
more  and  more  hateful  to  her  people  until  at  last  it  is 
kpoeeihle  that  only  the  prospect  of  its  speedy  termina- 
tion prevented  a  rebellion.    The  popular  epithet  of 
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"bloody"  rightly  distinguishes  her  place  iaf 
mate  of  history.    It  is  true  that  her  persecution  si 
into  insigiiiticance  compared  with  the  holocausts 
victims  to  the  inquisition  in  the  Netherlands.    But 
English  people  notaratly  judged  by  their  own  histo: 
and  in  all  of  that  such  a  reign  of  terror  was  uiie 
pled.    The  note  of  Mary's  reign  is  sterility  and 
achievement  was  to  create,  in  reaction  to  the  policj 
then  pursued,  a  ferocious  and  indelible  hatred  of  Home. 

1^.  Thb  Kuzabetban  Settlement.     1558-88. 

Bn«heiK*"\  However  numerous  and  thorny  were  the  problemi 
pressed  for  solution  into  the  hands  of  the  maiden  at 
twenty-five  now  called  upon  to  rule  England,  the  great- 
est of  all  questions,  that  of  religion,  almost  settled  it- 
self. It  is  extremely  bard  to  divest  ourselves  of  th* 
■wisdom  that  comes  after  the  event  and  to  put  ourselves 
in  the  position  of  the  men  of  that  time  and  estiomte 
fairly  the  apparent  feasibility  of  various  altematives. 
But  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  considerations  that 
seem  80  overwhelming  to  ns  should  not  have  forced 
themselves  upon  the  attention  of  tlie  more  tboughlfoi 
men  of  that  generation. 

In  the  first  place^  while  the  daughter  of  Anne  Bol 

^V    was  pretlestiued  by  heredity  and  breeding  to  op; 

\  Borne,  yet  she  was  brought  up  in  the  Anglican  Cai 

olicisra  of  Henry  VIIT.    At  the  ape  of  eleven  she 

translated  Margaret  of  Navarre's  Mirror  of  the  Sin 

Soul,  &  work  expressing  the  spirit  of  devotion  joim 

with  liberalism  in  creed  and  outward  conformity  in 

cult.    The  rapid  viwssitndes  of  faith  in  England  tau^ilit 

her  tolerance,  and  her  own  acute  intellect  and  prao- 

^  tical  sense  inclined  her  to  indifference.    She  did  not 

scruple  to  give  all  parties,  Catholic,  Lutheran  and  Cal- 

viuist,  the  impression,  when  it  suited  her,  that  ^e  wus 

aiiiios_t  ill  agieement  with  cach-of-themi — The  accusa- 
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ion  that  she  was  **an  atheist  and  a  maintainor  of 
tthei&m"  meant  no  more  than  that  her  interests  were  i«>i 
lecular.  She  once  said  that  she  would  rather  hear 
1  thoasand  masses  than  be  gnilty  of  the  millions  of 
ffunes  perpetrated  by  some  of  those  who  had  sap- 
)reRscd  the  mass.  She  liked  candles,  enicifixes  and 
itual  just  as  she  inordinately  loved  personal  display. 
ktid  politically  she  learned  very  early  to  fear  the  re- 
jnblicanism  of  Knox. 

The  conservatism  of  Elizabeth's  policy  was  deter-  Moaiof 
mned  also  by  the  consideration  that,  though  the  more  CaiboL 
intelligeut  and  progressive  classes  were  Protestant, 
the  mass  of  the  people  still  clung  to  the  Roman  faith, 
■nd,  if  they  had  no  other  power,  had  at  least  the  vis 
nirtiac.    Accurate  figures  cannot  be  obtained,  bat  a 
namber  of  indications  are  significant.    In  1559  Coq- 
Tocatlon  asserted  the  adherence  of  the  clcrgj'  to  the  an- 
cient faith.    Maurice  Clenoch  estimated  in  1561  thAt 
the  majority  of  the  people  would  welcome  foreign  in- 
ten-entton  in  favor  of  Mary  Stuart  and  the  old  faith. 
Vlrho!a9  Sanders,  a  eontempornrj'  Catholic  apologist, 
nil]  tliat  the  common  people  of  that  period  wore  di- 
Tided  into  tliree  classes;  husbandmen,  shepherds  and 
mechanics.    Tbc  first  two  classes  he  considered  en- 
tirely Catholic;   the  third  class,  he  said,  were   not 
tainted  with  schism  as  a  whole,  but  only  in  some  parts, 
U)o«e,  namely  of  sedentary  occupation  such  as  weavers, 
whhlers  and  some  lazy  "anliei,"  i.e.  Eor\'ants  and 
lumbk*  retainers  of  the  groat.    The  remote  parts  ot 
he  kingdom,  he  added,  were  least  tainted  with  heresy 
LDd,  MS  the  towns  were  few  and  small,  he  estimated  that 
ess  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  population  was  Protes- 
int.    Though  the.se  figures  are  a  tremendous  oxag- 
i^ration  of  the  proportion  of  Catholics,  some  support 
tay  bo  found  for  them  in  the  information  sent  to  the 
^ria  in  1567  that  32  English  nobles  were  Catholic,  20 
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well  affected  to  the  Catholics  and  15  Protestants. 
slightly  different  la  the  report  sent  In  1571  that  at 
time  33  English  peers  were  Catholic,  15  doubtful  a: 
16  hereticaL    As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  religioue  qu 
tions  wo  find  that  the  House  of  Lords  would  have 
Catholic  bnt  for  the  bishops,  a  solid  phalanx  of 
emment  nominees. 

But  if  the  masses  were  Catholic,  the  strategi 
situated  classes  were  Reformed.  The  first  House 
Commons  of  Klizabeth  proved  by  its  acts  to  be  strongly 
Protestant.  The  assumption  generally  made  that  il 
was  packed  by  the  government  has  been  recently  «• 
ploded.  Careful  testing  shows  that  there  was  bardlT 
any  grovcmmcnt  interference.  Of  the  300  membtra, 
168  had  sat  in  earlier  Parliaments  of  Mary,  and  IbEti 
was  just  the  normal  proportion  of  old  members.  IB 
must  be  remembered  that  the  parliamentary  franchisol 
approached  the  democratic  only  in  the  towns,  tliB 
strongholds  of  Protestantism,  and  that  is  the 
boroughs  and  in  some  of  the  counties  the  election 
determined  by  just  that  middle  class  most  pr 
and  at  this  time  most  Protestant. 

Another  test  of  the  temper  of  the  country  is 
number  of  clergy  refusing  the  oath  of  suprem 
Out  of  a  total  number  of  about  nine  thousand 
about  two  hundred  lost  their  livings  as  recasants, 
most  of  these  were  Mary's  appointees.  _ 

The  same  impression  of  Protestantism  is  given  by 
the  literature  of  the  time.  The  fifty-six  volumes  of 
Elizabethan  divinity  published  by  the  Parker  Society 
testify  to  the  number  of  Reformation  treaties,  tracts, 
hjTnns  and  letters  of  this  period.  During  the  first 
thirty  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  there  were  fifteen  new 
translations  of  Luther's  works,  not  counting  &  nnm* 
bcr  of  reprints,  two  new  translations  from  Melanch* 
thon,  thirteen  from  Bollinger  and  thirty-four  from  Cal 
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ia.  Notwithstanding  Uiis  apparently  large  foreign 
^aence,  the  EhkHsIi  Keformation  at  this  time  re- 
timed the  notional  cluiractcr  temporarily  lost  daring 
(ftry's  reign,  John  Jewel's  Apologia  Ecclosiac  An-  1562 
licanae  has  been  called  by  Creighton,  "the  fir8t  me- 
Dodical  statement  of  tho  position  of  the  church  of 
^glancl  against  the  churoli  of  Rome,  and  the  grouud- 
fork  of  all  subsequent  controversy.'*  ^ 

I  Finally,  most  of  tho  prominent  men  of  the  time,  and  *^ 
{I03t  of  the  rising  young  men,  were  Protestants.  Tho 
Gngliah  sea-captaina,  wolves  of  the  sea  as  they  wore, 
DDDcl  it  advisable  to  disguise  themselves  in  the  sheep's 
lothing  of  zeal  ngninst  the  idolater.  More  creditable 
n  the  cause  was  the  adherence  of  men  like  Sir  William 
?eeil,  later  I-ord  Burghley,  a  man  of  cool  judgment 
iml  decent  coni'ersation.  Coverdale,  still  active,  was 
tailc  a  bishop.  John  Foxo  published,  all  in  the  Jnter- 
tots  of  his  faith,  the  most  popular  and  celebrated  his- 
iory  of  the  time.  Ro^er  .AfT^g"*,  Elizabeth's  tutor, 
(till  looked  to  Lutheran  Germany  as  "a  place  where 
3irist's  doctrine,  the  fear  of  ftod,  punishment  of  sin, 
iwi  discipline  of  honesty  were  held  in  special  regard." 
Sdmund  Sgenser'a  great  allegory,  as  well  as  some  of 
til  minor  poems,  were  largely  inspired  by  Anglican 
Uk]  Calvini«tic  purposes. 

It  was  during  Elizabeth's  reign  that  the  Roman\,'Co««w«on 
latholtcs  lost  the  majority  they  claimed  in  l^H  and 
«camo  the  tiny  minority  they  have  ever  since  re- 
tained. Tlic  time  and  to  soroo  extent  the  process 
iirongh  which  tliis  came  to  pass  can  be  traced  with 
lir  accuracy.    In  15C3  the  policy  of  the  government, 

II  then  wavering,  became  more  decidoj,  indicating 
(at  the  current  had  begun  to  set  in  favor  of  Protea- 
tnti&m.  The  failure  of  the  Northern  rising  and  of 
(e  papal  bull  in  15G9— 70,  indicated  the  wenkneea  of 
le  ancient  faith.    In  1572  a  careful  ostimate  of  tho 
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religions  state  of  England  ix&a  made  by  a  coDteini 
rarj-,  who  thought  that  of  the  three  classes  iuto  whic 
he  divided  the  population,  papist,  ProtcKtant  and  at 
eist  (by  which  he  probably  meant,  indifferent)  the 
•was  smaller  than  either  of  the  other  two.    Ten  yeai 
later  (1580-85)  the  Jesuit  mission  in  England  claii 
]20,0(H}  converts.     Bnt  in  reality  these  adherents  w« 
not  new  converts,  but  the  remnant  of  Eoroanism 
maining  faithful.    If  we  assume,  as  a  distinguisl 
historian  has  done,  that  this  namber  included  neai 
all  the  obstinately  devote<l,  as  the  population  of  El 
land  and  Wales  was  then  about  4,000,000,  the  proi 
tion  of  Cntholics  was  only  about  3  per  cent,  of  the  tot 
at  which  percentage  it  remained  constant  during 
next  century.     But  Uiere  were  probably  a  consideral 
number  of  timid  Roman  Catholics  not  daring  to 
thoniselvcB  known  to  the  Jesuit  mission.    But  e^ 
allowing  liberally  for  these,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 

^^1585  the  members  of  that  church  had  sunk  to  a  tg 
Bmall  minority. 

Those  who  see  in  the  conversion  of  the  English  p« 
pie  the  result  merely  of  government  pressure  mx 
explain  two  inconvenient  facts.    The  first  is  that 
^  Puritans,  who  were  more  strongly  persecuted  than 
papists,  waxed  mightily  notwithstanding.    The  secc 
is  that,  during  the  period  when  the  conversion  of 
masses  took  place,  there  were  no  martyrdoms 

+  there  was  little  persecution.  The  change  whs.  In  h 
but  the  inewtable  completion  and  consequence  of 
conversion  of  the  leaders  of  the  people  earlier.  With 
the  masses,  doubtless,  the  full  contrast  between  the 
old  and  thenewfaiths  was  not  realized.  Attending  the 
same  churches  if  not  the  same  church,  using  a  liturgy 
which  some  hoped  would  obtain  papal  sanction,  and 
ignorant  of  the  changes  made  in  translation  from  the 
Latin  ritual,  the  uneducated  did  not  trouble  themseh 
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it  abstruBo  questions  of  dogma  or  even  about  more 
Eoua  matters  such  as  the  supremacy''  of  tlic  pope  and 
marriage  of  the  clergy.    Moreover,  there  were 
mg  positive  forces  attracting  them  to  the  Anglican 
rnnion.    They-soou.U'J'-nU'd-lo-lcmi  the  English 
<>ok,  and  the  Bible  became  ao  necessary  that 
^aliujlicH  were  obliged  to  produce  a  version  of  their 
English  insulnrity  and  patriotism  drew  them 
>rfally  to  the  bosom  of  their  own  peculiar  corn- 
ion. 

longh  we  can  now  aee  that  the  forces  drawing  Elbaboili't 
jlarid  to  the  Reformation  were  decisive,  the  policy  ** 
jtizabeth  was  at  first  cautious.  The  old  services 
Sit  on  until  Parliument  hud  spoken.  As  with  Tlenry 
[,  tio  with  this  daughter  of  bis,  scrupulous  legality 
form  marked  the  most  revolutionary  nets.  Eliza- 
had  been  proclaimed  "Queen  of  England,  France 
[ttid  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith  &c."  this  "&c" 
iheing  chosen  to  stand  in  place  of  the  old  title  "Supreme 
tHead  of  the  Church,''  thus  dodging  the  question  of  its 
lassumption  or  omis.sion.  Parliament,  however,  very 
Kwn  passed  supremacy  and  uniformity  acts  to  supply 
llfce  needed  sanction.  The  former  repealed  Philip  and 
Mary's  Heresy  x\ct  and  Repealing  Statute,  revived  ten 
»cla  of  Henr}'  VUI  and  one  of  Kdwnrd  VI,  but  con- 
finned  the  repeal  of  six  acts  of  Henry  VITI.  Next, 
Parliament  proceeded  to  seize  the  episcopal  lands.  Its 
^irit  was  just  as  secular  as  that  of  Henry's  Parlia- 
Dients,  only  there  was  less  ecclesiastical  property  left 
to  grab. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  revised  by  intro- 
lacing  into  the  recension  of  1552  a  few  passages  from 
he  first  edition  of  154!),  previously  rt-jectcd  as  too  . 
JatboUc    Three  of  the  Forty-two  Articles  of  Religion  '  TheTliiity. 
f  Edward  were  dropped,  thus  making  the  Thirty-nino'TM"'>Arti. 
les  that  have  over  since  been  the  autlioritative   -iva    J 
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Btatement  of  Anglican  dDotrine.    Thus  it  is  tni« 
some  extent  that  the  Elizabethan  settlement  m 
VcompromiRO.    It  took  special  hcod  of  various  parti^ 
and  tried  io  avoid  offence  to  Lutherans,  Zwinglii 
and  evon  to  Roman  Catholics.    But  far  more 
compromise,  it  waa  a  ease  of  spocial  dovelopmcnt. 
it  is  asoally  compared  with  the  EnKli&h  Dissentl! 
sects,  the  church  of  England  is  often  said  to  be 
most  oonBcrvative  of  the  reformed -hodias. 
fMiid  that  it  is  Protestant  in  docUio£_and 
ritual  and    hierarchy.    But  compared  with  the 
theran  charcb  it  ib  foand  to  be  if  anything  fui 
from  Rome.    In  fact  the  Anglicans  of  the  eixteel 
"Y  and  seventeenth  centuries  abhorred  the  Latherons ' 
"semi-papists." 

And  yet  the  Anglican  church  was  like  the  Lnthel 
not  only  in  its  conservatism  ns  compnrRd  with  Call 
ism,  but  in  its  political  aspects.    Both  became 
strong  allies   of  the   throne;  both  had   not  only] 
markedly  national  but  a  markedly  governmental  qt 
ity.    Just  as  the  Reformation  Bucccedcd  in  Kni;liiiidl 
becoming  national  in  opposition  to  Spain,  and  rer 
ing  national  in  opposition  to  French  culture,  so 
Anglican  church  naturally  became  a  perfect  espresrf^ 
of  the  English  character.    Moderate,  decoroas,  det« 
ing  extremes  of  speculation  and  enthusiasm,  she, 
less  for  logic  than  for  practical  convenienoc. 

Closely  interwoven  with  the  religious  s»ettlei 
were  the  questions  of  the  heir  to  the  throDC  and  d 
foreign  policy.  Elizabeth's  life  was  the  only  break- 
water that  stood  between  the  people  and  a  Catholic 
if  not  a  disputed,  succession.  The  nearest  heir  wa( 
Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots,  a  granddaughter  of  Mar 
garet  Tndor,  Tlenry  VIIT's  sister.  As  a  Catholic  ant 
a  Frenchwoman,  half  by  race  and  wholly  by  her  firs 
marriage  to  Francis  II,  she  would  have  been  moat  dia 
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U^lefu]  to  the  rnliiig  partj'  in  England.    Elizabeth  was 
■iKvfore  desired  and  foially  urged  by  Parliament  to 
ttarry.    ller  rcfnsal  to  do  this  hns  boon  attributed  to 
some  hidden  cause,  as  her  love  for  Leicester  or  tho 
JcDowledge  that  she  was  incapable  of  bearing  a  child. 
But  though  neither  of  these  hypolhesea  can  be  dis- 
proved, neither  is  iieeossary  to  neeoiint  for  her  policy. 
It  is  trae  that  it  would  have  strennthojied  her  position 
to  have  had  a  child  to  gucceed  her;  but  it  would  have 
weakened  her  personal  sway  to  have  had  a  husband.  X 
She  Tantcd  to  rule  as  well  as  1o  reijrn.     Her  many 
■dtors  were  encouraged  just  Bufficienlly  to  flatter  her 
TiQity  and  to  attain  her  diplomatic  ends.    First,  her 
broth cr-in-lnw    Philip    Roiif»ht    her    hnnd,    and    wns 
promptly  rejected  as  a  Spanish  Catholic^    Then,  there 
was  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  apparently  her 
(tvorite  in  epito  of  his  worthless  character,  but  his 
nnk  was  not  high  enough.     Then,  there  were  princes 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  an  Archduke  of  Austria  and 
two  ions  of  Catharine  de'  Medici  V    The  suit  of  one  of 
th»  latter  began  when  Elizabeth  was  thirty-nine  years 
old  and  he  was  nineteen  and  continued  for  ton  years   *** 
vilh  apparent  zest  ou  both  sides.    Parliament  put  all 
the  pressure  it  could  upon  the  queen  to  make  her  flirta- 
tions end  in  matrimony,  but  it  only  made  Elizabeth 
JBgry.    Twice  she  fortiade  discussion  of  the  matter* 
^^d,  though  she  afterwards  consented  to  hear  tho  peti- 
'Ron,  she  was  careful  not  to  call  another  Parliament 
for  five  years. 

Vexatious  financial  difficoltiee  had  been  left  to  Eli2a-  12!;"'^ 
krth.  Larffcly  owing  to  the  debasement  of  the  cnr- 
rtooy  royal  expenditure  had  risen  from  £56,000  per 
umnm  at  the  end  of  Hetiry*8  reigii  to  £345,000  in  tho 
list  year  of  Mar)*'B  reign.  The  government's  credit 
was  in  a  bad  way,  and  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom 
deranged.    By  the  wise  expedient  of  calling  in  the  de-  ism 
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besed  coins  issued  fmco  1543,  the  hardest  problems 
irere  solved. 

Towards  France  and  Spain  Klizabrth'p  policy  was 
one  well  dt'scribeti  by  herself  as  "iimlerhund  war." 
English  volunteers,  with  government  connivanoe,  but 
iKiminolIy  on  tlieir  ovm  responsibility,  fought  in  the 
ranks  of  Iluj^tienots  and  Nethorlanders.     Torrents 
money  pourod  from  English  cburclios  to  support  tbej 
fellow- Protestants  in  France  and  Holland.    Englis 
Failor^i  seized  Spanish  galleons:  if  succcsafol  the  »[uoci| 
seeretiy  -shared  the  spoil;  but  if  they  were  caught  the 
might  he  hanged  as  pirates  by  Philip  or  Alva. 
ffinditip"r  mtthitilffthio  now,  wa&j 
state  of  uiteriiatiojial  law ;  the  very  idea  of  neutralit 
was  foreign  to  the  time.    States  were  always  tryi 
(o  harm  and  overreach  each  other  in  Bccret  ways. 
Elizabethan  England  the  anti-papa!  and  anti-Spanis 
ardor  of  the  mariners  made  possible  this  buccancerin] 
without  government  support,  had  not  the  rich  priw 
themselves  been  enough  to  attract  the  adventurous 
Donblless  far  more  energy  went  into  privatcenBg  tl 
into  iegitimatc  commerce. 

Peace  was  officially  made  with  France,  reoognizii 
the  surrender  of  Calais  at  first  for  a  limited  period 
years.  Though  peace  was  still  nominally  kept  wit 
Spain  for  a  long  time,  the  shift  of  policy  from  oi* 
of  hostility  to  France  to  one  of  enmity  to  Spain  was 
eoon  manifest.  As  long,  however,  as  the  government 
relied  chiefly  on  the  commercial  interests  of  the  capitalj 
'  and  other  large  towns,  and  as  long  as  Spain  controUe 
the  Netherlands,  open  war  was  nearly  impossible,  fo( 
it  would  have  been  extremely  unpopular  with  the  mer- 
chants oE  both  London  and  the  Low  Countries.  la, 
times  of  crisis,  however,  an  embargo  was  laid  on  tU 
trade  with  Philip's  dominions. 
Elizabeth's  position  was  made  extremely  delicate 
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uie  fact  that  the  heiress  to  her  throne  -was  the  Scotch. 
Jaccn  ilary  Stuart,  who,  since  1568,  bmi  been  a  ro- 
ngec  in  England  and  had  been  kept  in  a  sort  of  honor- 
iMe  captivity.  On  account  of  her  religion  she  became 
center  of  the  hopes  and  of  the  actnal  machinations 
fall  English  malcontents.  In  these  plots  she  partiei- 
led  as  far  as  she  dared. 

Eliznbeth  's  crown  would  have  been  jeoparded  had  the  TboCiA- 
tholic  powers,  or  any  one  of  them,  acted  promptly.  "'■^'P*'**" 
That  they  did  not  do  so  Js  proof,  partly  of  their  mutual 
jenlousies,  party  of  the  excellence  of  Cecil's  statesman-  t 
Jrip.  Convinced  though  be  was  that  civil  peace  conld 
iftly  be  secured  by  religions  unity,  for  five  years  he 
ilaycd  a  hesitating  game  in  order  to  hold  off  the  Cath- 
■9  until  his  power  should  be  strong  enough  to  cru^h 
By  a  system  of  espionage,  by  permitting  only 
ilea  and  sailors  to  leave  the  kingdom  without  special 
,oc,  by  welcoming  Dutch  Protestant  refugees,  he 
estinely  fostered  the  strength  of  his  party.  His 
e  was  80  far  successful  that  the  pope  hesitated 
re  than  eleven  years  before  issuing  the  bull  of  dep- 
rivalion.  For  this  Elizabeth  bad  also  to  thank  tho 
Ottholic  Hapsburgs;  in  the  first  place  Philip  who  then 
lojicd  to  marry  her,  and  in  the  second  place  the  Km- 
l»ror  Ferdinand  who  said  that  if  Elizabeth  were  ex- 
mmmnnicaled  the  German  Catholics  would  suffer  for 

Ei  that  there  were  many  Gorman  Protestant  princes 
leserved  the  ban  as  much  as  she  did. 
tters  wore  clarified  by  the  calling  of  the  Council  of 
!.  Asked  to  send  an  embassy  to  this  coanciFT' 
beth  refused  for  three  reasons:  (1)  because  she 
Hid  not  been  consulted  about  calling  the  council;  (2) 
k^canac  she  did  not  consider  it  free,  pious  and  Cliris- 
fian;  (3)  because  the  pope  sought  to  stir  up  sedition 
b  her  realms.  The  council  replied  to  this  snub  by 
Kcommunicating  ber,  but  it  is  a  significant  sign  of  the 
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times  that  neither  they  nor  tho  pope  as  yet  dared 
use  epirituul  wcaiwns  to  depose  her,  as  the  pope 
deavorcd  to  do  a  few  yoara  later. 

Whether  aa  a  reply  to  this  measure  or  not,  Parlil 
ment  pnsstnl  more  stringent  laws  against  Oatholica 
Cutiil's  polioy,  inlierited  from  Thomas  Cromwell, 
oontralize  and  unify  the  state,  met  with  threefold  o\ 
position;  6r&t  from  the  papists  who  disliked  natic 
izing'  the  church,  second  from  tho  holders  of  medievi 
franchises  who  objcctC'd  to  their  absorption  in  a 
tripctal  system,  and  third  from  the  old  nobles  who 
Bcnted  their  replacement  in  the  royal  council  by  oj 
starts.  All  tlieso  forces  produced  a  serious  crisis  il 
tho  years  1569-70.  The  north,  as  the  stronghold 
■\both  feudali«ni  and  Catholicism,  led  tho  reaction.  Tt 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Kngtaud's  premier  peer,  plottc 
with  the  northern  earls  to  advance  Mary's  cause,  at 
thought  of  marrying  her  himself.  Pope  Pious 
warmly  praised  their  sdieme  which  culminated  in 
rebellion.  The  nobles  and  commons  alike  were  fiUe 
witJi  the  spirit  of  crusaders,  bearing  banners  with  th^ 
cross  and  the  five  wounds  of  Christ.  At  the  same  time" 
they  voiced  the  grievance  of  the  old-fashioned  farmer 
against  the  new-fangled  mercliant.  Their  banners  in- 
Bcribod  ''God  speed  the  plough"  bear  witness  to  the 
"Y  agrarian  element  common  to  so  many  revolts.  Their 
demands  were  tho  restoration  of  Catholicism,  inten'ea- 
tion  in  Scotland  to  put  Mary  back  on  her  throne,  and 
her  recognition  as  heiress  of  England,  and  the 
sion  of  foreign  refugees.  Had  they  been  able  to  seen 
Mary's  person  or  had  the  Scotch  joined  them,  it  il 
probable  that  they  would  have  soccdod  from  the  south 
of  England. 

But  the  new  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  was  destined  to  no 
more  success  than  the  old  one.  Moray,  Regent  of 
Scotland,  forcibly  prevented  assistance  going  to  the 
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^  from  North  Britnin.  EHzabetii  prepared  an 
irwhelming'  army,  but  it  ■was  not  needed.  The  reb- 
,  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  their  cause,  dispersed 
i  were  pursued  by  an  exemplary  punishment,  no  Ictwj 
(n  eight  hundred  being  executed.  Three  years  later 
rfolk  trod  the  traitor's  path  to  the  seafToId.  His 
Itb  sealed  the  ruin  of  the  old  nobility  whose  priv- 
ies were  incompntiblc  with  the  new  regime.  In  tlie 
D6  year  a  parliamentary  agitation  in  favor  of  Iho 
Nsatum  of  Mary  ^tatuesaed  how  dead  were  medieval 
!c«  to  respect. 

Too  late  to  have  much  effect,  Pius  V  issued  the  »"f*"*^* 
1  Rcfjnans  m  excelsis,  declaring  that  whereas  the  25,1570 
von  pontiff  has  power  over  all  nations  and  king- 
ns  to  destroy  and  min  or  to  plant  and  build  up,  and 
ereas  Elizabeth,  the  slave  of  vice,  has  usurped  the 
ice  of  supreme  head  of  the  church,  ha-s  sent  her  realm 
pertlition  and  has  celebrated  the  impious  mysteries 
Calvin,  therefore  she  is  cut  off  from  the  body  of 
llitt  and  deprived  of  her  pretended  right  to  rul(rT*^ 
Igtand,  while  all  her  subjects  are  absolved  from  their 
Ihs  of  allegiance.    The  bull  also  rcas-scrted  Eliza- 
th*8  illegitimacy,  and  echoed  the  complaint  of  the 
Hhem  oarls  that  she  had  expelled  the  old  nobility 
Nn  her  council.    The  promulgation  of  the  bull,  with- 
t  the  requisite  warning  and  allowance  of  a  year  for 
JCntance,  was  contrary  to  the  canon  law. 
FJie  fulmination  was  sent  to  Alva  to  the  Netherlands 
I  a  devotee  was  found  to  carry  it  to   England, 
rthwilli  Elizabeth  issued  a  masterly  proclamation 
uhsafing  that, 
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majwrty  would  have  all  her  loving  subjects  to  under- 
stand that,  as  long  as  they  shall  op«uty  coutinue  in  the 
obitppvotiftii  of  Iipr  laws,  and  shall  not  wilfully  ami  mani- 
festly brvak  ihcm  by  open  actions.  Iht  najwty'tt  mcam 
ti  not  to  havs  any  of  them  molested,  by  any  im^oisitioa  or 
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examination  of  UK-ir  consciences  in  causes  of  relifcioa, 
to  accept  and  ejitreat  them  as  her  good  and  obedient 
jects. 

But  to  obviate  the  contamination  of  her  people 
political  views  expressed  in  the  bull,  and  to  go 
Aniipapri  a^iiiai  the  danger  of  a  further  rising  in  the  intere 
of  Mary  Stuart,  the  Parliament  of  1571  passed 
eral  necessary  laws.    One  of  these  forbade  brin^ 
the  bull  into  England;  another  made  it  treasonable 
declare  that  Elizabeth  was  not  or  ought  not  to 
queen  or  that  she  was  a  heretic,  usurper  or  schismal' 

The  first  seventeen  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
been  blessedly  free  from  persecution.    The  increasi 
strain  between  England  and  the  papacy  was  marked 
a  number  of  executions  of  Romanists.     A  recent  Ca 
olic  eijttmate  is  lliat  the  total  number  of  this  faith  v' 
suffered  under  Elizabeth  was  189,  of  whom  128  wei 
priests,  .'>8  la>'men  and  three  women ;  and  to  this  ahoi 
be  added  32  Franciscans  who  died  in  prison  of  sta 
tion.    The  contrast  of  221  victims  in  Elizabeth's  foi 
five  years  as  against  290  in  Mary's  five  years,  is  1 
important  than  the  different  purpose  of  the  gove 
meul.    Under  Marv'  the  executions  were  for  here: 
>■  under  Elizabeth  chiefly  for  treason.    It  is  tme 
the  whole  age  acted  upon  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
that  it  was  the  highest  wisdom  of  statesmanship  ne 
to  separate  religion  from  politics.    Church  and  stai 
"+Trerc  practically  one  and  the  same  body,  and  opinio 
repugnant  to  establi.shed  religion  naturally  resulted  i 
acts  inimical  to  the  civil  order.    But  the  hroad  distiDO- 
tion  is  plain.    Cecil  put  men  to  death  not  because  hs 
detested  their  dogma  but  because  he  feared  their  poli- 
tics. 

Nothing  proves  more  clearly  the  pnrpoecs  of  the 
English  government  than  its  long  duel  with  the  Jesuit 
mieaion,    It  i.s  unfair  to  say  that  the  primary*  purpose 
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if  the  Curia  was  to  get  all  the  privileges  of  loyalty  for 
glisU  Catholics  while  secretly  inciting  them  to  rise 
murder  their  sovereign.  But  the  very  fact  that 
Jesuits  were  iustructt-d  not  to  meddle  in  politics 
yet  were  unable  to  keep  dear  of  the  law,  proves 
inextricably  politics  and  religion  were  inter- 
led.  Immediately  drawing  the  suspicion  of  Bnrgh- 
ey,  they  were  put  to  the  "bloody  question"  and  illeg- 
Uly  tortured,  oven  while  the  government  felt  called 
upon  to  explain  that  they  were  not  forced  to  the  rack 
to  answer  **any  question  of  their  supposed  conscience" 
iQt  only  as  to  their  political  opinions.  But  one  of 
tliese  opinions  was  whether  the  pope  had  the  right  to 
depose  the  queen. 

The  history  of  these  years  is  one  more  example  of 
bow  much  more  accursed  it  is  to  persecute  than  to  be 
ersecuted.  The  Jesuits  sent  to  England  were  men  of 
tbe  noblest  character,  daring  and  endnring  all  with 
fortitude,  showing  charity  and  loving-kiudnol^s  even  to 
their  enemies.  But  the  character  of  their  enemies  cor- 
respondingly deteriorated.  That  sense  of  fair  play 
tlut  is  the  finest  English  quality  disappeared  under  the 
ttress  of  fanaticism.    Not  only  Jcsuit^i,  but  Catholic 

tien  and  children  were  attacked;  one  boy  of  thir- 
was  racked  and  executed  as  a  traitor.  The  por- 
tion by  public  opinion  supplied  what  the  aclivity\ 
rf  the  government  overlooked.  Tn  fact  it  was  the  gov- 
enunent  that  was  the  moderating  factor.  The  act 
putBod  in  1585  banishing  the  Jesuits  was  intended  to 
obviate  sterner  measures.  In  dcahag  with  the  mass 
Of  the  population  Burghley  made  persecution  pay  its 
tny  by  resorting  to  fines  as  the  principal  punishment. 
J)aring  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  reign  no  less  than 
B^OOO  per  annum  was  thus  oollectcd. 
The  helpless  rage  of  the  popes  against  "the  Je2ebel 
f  the  north"  waxed  until  one  of  them,  Gregory  XIIT, 
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Coiupin-  sanctioned  an  attempt  at  her  AasasBination.  In  1580] 
tliere  appeared  at  tlic  court  of  MadriiJ  one  Humphrey ' 
Ely,  later  a  secular  priest.  He  inforaietl  tlie  papal' 
nnuciatnrG  that  somo  English  nobles,  mentioned  byi 
name,  Lad  determined  to  murder  Elizabeth  but  vishedj 
the  pope's  own  assurance  that,  in  eaue  they  lost  tbeif 
lives  in  the  attempt,  they  should  not  have  fallen  int 
sin  by  the  deed.  After  giving  bis  own  opinion  that 
bull  of  Pius  V  gave  all  men  the  right  to  take 
against  the  queen  in  any  fashion,  the  nuncio  wrote 
Rome.  From  the  papal  secretary,  speaking  in 
pope's  name,  he  received  the  following  reply: 

As  that  guilty  woman  of  England  rules  two  so  noli 
realms  of  Christcudom,  is  the  cause  of  so  much  baim 
th«  Catlmlic  faith,  and  is  guilty  of  the  loss  of  so  rai 
million  souls,  there  is  no  dmibt  that  any  one  who 
her  out  of  the  world  with  the  proper  intention  of 
God  (hereby,  not  only  commits  uo  sia  but  even 
mLTJt,  especially  Beeing  that  Ibo  scutence  of   the 
Plus  V    is  standing  against   her.     If,   therefore,   tt 
English  nobles  have  really  decided  to  do  so  fair  a  woi 
your  honor  may  assure  them  that  they  commit  no  sin? 
Also  we  may  trust  in  God  that  they  will  escape  all  dangiffj 
As  to  your  own  irreguhirity  [caused  to  the  nuncio  aa  i 
priest  by  conspiracy  to  murder]  the  pope  sends  you 
holy  blessing.* 

A  conspiracy  equally  unsuccessful  but  more  famoc 
because  discovered  at  tlie  time,  waa  that  of  Anthony 
Babington.    Burghley's  excellent  secret  aerviee  ft{ 
prised  the  government  not  only  of  the  principals 
also  of  aid  and  Kupfjort  given  to  them  by  Philip 
and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.    Parliament  petitioned  fc 
the  esocution  of  Mary.    Though  there  was  »o  doni 
of  her  guilt,  Elizabeth  hesitated  to  give  the  dangei 
example  of  sending  a  crowned   head   to   the   bloc^ 

1  A.  O.  Uoyer:     Gnylond  und  dia  JoiikoliKike  Kireke  utittr  BUmUlk, 
p.  231, 
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habitual  indirection  she  did  her  b«st  to  got 
ly's  jailer,  Sir  Amyas  Panlet,  to  put  her  to  death 
thout  a  warrant.    Failing  in  this,  she  finally  signed 
warrant,  but  when  her  council  acted  upon  it  in   Mutybe- 
t  haste  lest  she  should  change  her  mind,  she  flew  ^^^' 
a  rage  and,  to  prove  her  iiuiooence,  heavily  fined   ise? 
imprisoned  one  of  the  privy  council  whom  she 
Dcted  as  scapegoat.  v 

The  war  with  Spain  is  sometimes  regarded  as  tbcrWa^wiih 
itable  conaeiiuencc  of  the  religioua  opposition  of     *""* 
chief  Catholic  and  the  chief  Protestant  power, 
probably  the  war  would  never  have  gone  beyond 
stago  of  privateering  and  plots  to  assassinate  in 
lich  it  remained  iuehoale  for  so  long,  had  it  not  been  V- 
for  the  Netherlands.    The  comer-gtone  of  English  pol-  y^ 
vy  has  been  to  keep  friendly,  or  weak,  the  power  con-  ' 
IroUing  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Scheldt.    The 
WSr  of  liberation  in  the  Netherlands  bad  a  twofold 
effect ;  in  the  first  place  it  damaged  England 's  best  cua> 
toaor,  and  secondly,  Spanish  "f rightfulness"  shocked 
iBe  Knjflish  conscience.    For  a  lung  time  the  policy  of 
titv  qneeii  herself  was  as  c>'uically  selfish  as  it  could 
possibly  be.    She  not  only  watched  complacently  the 
bntcbories  of  Alva,  bat  she  plotted  and  counterplotted, 
Bow  offering  aid  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  now  betray- 
ing his  cause  in  a  way  that  may  have  been  sport  to  her 
lat  was  death  to  the  men  she  played  with.     Her  aim, 
s  far  as  she  had  a  consistent  one,  was  to  allow  Spain  Ts. 
d  the  Netherlands  to  exhaust  each  other. 
Not  only  far  nobler  bat,  as  it  proved  in  the  cud,  far 
r,  was  the  action  of  tlio  Puritan  party  that  poured 
}ney  and  recruits  into  the  cause  of  their  oppressed 
llow-Calvinists.    But  an   equally   great   service  to 
or  at  any  rate  a  greater  amount  of  damage  to 
in,  was  doae  by  the  hardy  buccaneers,  Hawkins 
tl  Drake,  wbo  preyed  upon  the  Spuuisb  treasure  gal-  ^ 
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leons  and  pillaged  the  Spanish  settlements  tn  the  > 
World.  These  men  and  their  fellows  not  only  col 
Binewa  of  Spain's  power  but  likewise  built  thp  fleet 

The  eventual  naval  victory  of  England  -.vas  prMO 
by  a  loii^  course  of  encccBsfnl  diplomacy.  As  the 
grcssor  England  forced  the  haughtiest  power  in 
rope  to  endure  a  protracted  aeries  of  outragca. 
only  were  rebels  supported,  not  only  wore  Spai 
fleets  taken  forcibly  into  English  harbors  and  tfa 
stripped  of  moneys  belonging  to  their  govenunent, 
refugees  were  protected  and  Spanish  citizens  pot 
death  by  the  Knglish  queen.  PliiUp  and  Alva  oo 
not  effectively  resent  and  hardly  dared  to  prol 
against  the  treatment,  boeousc  they  felt  themsd 
powerless.  As  so  often,  the  island  kingdom  was  p 
teeted  by  the  ocean  and  by  the  proved  superiority 
her  seamen.  After  a  score  of  petty  fights  all  the  waj 
from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Spaniiri 
sailors  had  no  desire  for  a  trial  of  strength  in  foro( 

But  in  every  respect  save  in  sea  power  Spain  fel 
herself  immeasurably  .superior  to  her  foe.    Her  wealti; 
her  dominiuns,  recently  augmented  by  the  auuexatig 
of  Portugal,  were  enormous;  her  army  had  been  tr 
in  a  liundred  battles.     England 's  f orc«  was  donbtl 
nnderesttmnted.     An   Italian   expert   8tati*d    that 
army  of  Ut/XXl  lo  12,000  foot  and  2,000  horse  would 
sufficient  to  conquer  her.    Even  to  the  loat  it 
thought  that  an  invader  would  be  welcomed  by  a  1 
part  of  the  population,  for  English  refugees  ae 
wearied  of  picturing  the  hatred  of  the  people  for  tl 
queen. 

But  the  decision  was  long  postponed  for  two  reason! 
First,  Spain  was  fully  employed  in  subduing  the  N 
erlands.    Secondly,  the  Catholic  powers  hopCil  for 
accession  of  Mary.    But  after  the  assassination 
Orange  in  1584,  and  after  the  execution  of  the  Qui 
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cots,  those  reasons  for  delay  no  longer  existed, 
carried  tbc  naval  war  to  the  coasts  of  Spain 
d  to  her  colonies.  The  consequent  bankruptcy  of 
f  Bank  of  Seville  and  the  wounded  national  prido 
imgbt  home  to  Spaniards  the  hamiliation  of  thoir 
eition..  All  that  Philip  could  do  was  to  pray  for  help 
d  to  forbid  the  importation  of  English  wares.  In  A|«i].i5B7_ 
^  Drake  fell  upon  the  harbor  of  Cadiz  and  de- 
wed twenty-four  or  more  warships  and  vast  mili- 
ry  stores. 

at  last  the  decision  was  taken  to  crush  the  one 
gr  that  soemed  to  maintain  the  Reformation,  to  up- 

the  IIu!?uenots  and  the  Dutch  patriots  and  to 
ny  with  impunity  the  champions  of  Catholicism. 
po  Sixtus  V,  not  wishing  to  hazard  anything,  prom-  . 
d  B  Bubstdy  of  1,000,000  crowns  of  gold,  the  first  "^^ 
If  payable  on  the  landing  of  tho  Spanish  army,  the 
raid  half  two  months  later.    Save  this,  Philip  had 
Komise  of  help  from  any  Catholic  power, 
rae  huge  scuh  of  his  preparations  was  only  eqaalcd 
their  vast  lack  of  intelligence,  insuring  defeat  from 
iifirst.    The  type  of  ship  adopted  was  the  old  galley, 
■ded  to  ram  and  grapple  the  enemy  but  totally  un- 
W  for  manoeuvring  in  the  Atlantic  gales.    The  130 
ps  carried  2500  guns,  but  the  artillery,  though  nu- 
rons,  was  small,  intendctl  rather  to  be  used  against 

Pibczuy  crews  than  against  the  ships  themselves. 
ncoes8ar>'  geographical  information  for  the  m- 
of  Britain  in  the  year  1088  was  procured  from 
's  De  Bello  OaUico.  The  admiral  in  chief,  the 
of  Medina  Sidonia,  had  never  even  commanded  a 
p  Iteforo  and  most  of  tho  high  officers  were  equally 
CMMint  uf  professional  knowledge,  for  sailors  were 
as  inferior  to  soldiers.  Threc-fourtlis  of  the  | 
■re  soldiers,  all  but  u.seless  in  naval  warfare  of 
^w  type.    I3liad  zeal  did  little  to  supply  the  lack 
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of  foresight,  though  Philip  spent  houra  on  hii*  knees 
before  thu  host  in  intercession  for  the  euocess  of 
venture.    The  very  name^  of  the  ships,  though  q 
in  accordance  with  Spanish  practice,  seem  symboUc 
the  holy  charocter  of  the  crusade:  Santa  Maria 
Gracia,  Neitstra  Setiora  del  Rosario,  5o»  Jtum  Bt 
iista,  La  Concepcion. 

On  the  English  side  there  was  also  plenty  of  fan 
ical  fury,  but  it  was  accompanied  by  practical  sen 
The  grandfathers  of  Cromweirs  Ironsides  had  aire; 
learned,  if  they  had  not  yet  fnrmulated,  the  maxi 
"Pear  God  and  keep  your  powder  dry.**  Some  of 
ships  in  the  English  navy  had  religious  names, 
many  were  called  by  more  secular  nppolIatiouR:  Ti 
Jiuil,  The  Tiger,  The  Dreadnought,  The  Revaifje. 
meet  the  foe  a  very  formidable  and  self-confident  fo 
of  about  forty-five  ships  of  the  best  sort  had  galhcr 
from  the  well-tried  ranks  of  tlie  buccaneers.  It  is  troe 
that  patronage  did  some  damage  to  the  English  serv- 
ice, but  it  was  Utile  compared  to  that  of  Spain.  Lord 
Howard  of  EfTingham  was  made  admiral  on  account  of 

-^8  title,  but  the  vice-admiral  was  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
to  whom  the  chief  credit  of  the  action  must  fall. 
Tlie  battle  in  the  Channel  was  fought  for  nine  days- 

''There  was  no  geneml  strategy  or  tactics;  the  Englidi 
simply  sought  to  isolate  and  sink  a  ship  wherever  they 

■Vcould.  Their  heavier  cannon  were  used  against  the 
enemy,  and  fire-ships  were  sent  among  his  vessels. 
"When  six  Spanish  ships  had  foundered  in  the  Channel, 
the  fleet  turned  northward  to  the  coasts  of  Ilollaiid 
During  their  flight  nn  uncertain  nnmber  were  dt'stroycd 
by  the  English,  and  a  few  more  fell  a  prey  to  the  Sea 
Beggars  of  HolhinJ.  The  rest,  much  battered,  turned 
north  1o  sail  around  Scotland.  In  the  storms  nineteen 
ships  wore  wrecked  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land; of  thirty-five  sbipa  the  Spaniards  themselves 
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d  give  no  aoconEt  For  two  months  Philip  was  in 
petise  as  to  the  fate  of  his  groat  Armada,  of  which 
last  only  a  riddled  and  battered  remnant  returned 
home  harbors. 

The  importance  of  the  victory  over  the  Armada,  like 
t  of  most  dramatic  events,  has  been  overestimated. 
oontemiKiraries,  at  least  to  the  victors  and  their 
da  it  appeared  as  the  direct  judgment  of  God: 
Plavit  Dons  et  dissipati  sunt**    The  gorgeous  rhet- 
oric of  Banke  'and  Froudc  has  painted  it  as  one  of  the 
taming  points  in  world  history.    But  in  reality  it    r» 
lithcr  marked  than  made  an  epoch.    Had   Philip's 
ikipit  won,  it  is  still  inconcei%'7iblc  that  he  could  have 
imposed  his  dominion  on  England  any  more  than  he 
(otUd  un  the  Netherlands.    England  was  ripening  and  . 
Spain  wag  rotting  for  half  u  century  before  the  col-  ^^ 
lislon  made  this  fact  plain  to  all.    The  Armada  did  not 

Elie  war  nor  did  it  give  the  death  blow  to  Spanish 
r,  much  less  to  Catholicism.    On  the  Continent  of 
pe  things  went  on  almost  unchanged, 
fint  in  England  the  effect  was  oonsiderable.    The  "^ 
victory  stimulated  national  pride;  it  strengthened  the 
^^oteBtants,  and  the  left  wing  of  that  party.    Though 
Catholics  bad  shown  themselves  loyal  during  the 
,ftia  they  were  subjected,  immerliately  thereafter,  to  >. 
severest  persecution  they  had  yet  felt.    This  was 
ne  partly  to  nervous  excitement  of  the  whole  popula- 
ion,  partly  tn  the  advance  towards  power  of  the  Puri- 
na, always  the  war  party. 

Even  in  the  first  years  of  the  great  queen  there  had  puritoM 
n  a  number  of  Calvinists  who  looked  askance  at  the 
nglican  aettlcment  as  too  much  of  a  compromise  with 
tholic'ism  and  Lutheranism.  The  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
es passed  Convocation  by  a  single  vote  as  against  a  is6S 
ore  Culvinistic  confession.  Low-chnrchmen  (as  they 
oald  now  be  called)  attacked  the  "Aaronio"  vest- 
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mcnts  of  tho  Anglican  priests,  and  prelacy  was 
tested  as  but  one  degree  removed  from  papacy. 

The  Puritans  were  not  dissenters  but  were  a  pai 
^n  the  Anglican  communion  thoroughly  believing  in  a 
T^national  diurch,  but  wishing  to  make  the  breach  m 
Borne  OS  wide  as  possible.    They  found  fault  with 
that  had  been  retained  in  the  Prayer  Book  for  ■whiclr' 
there  was  no  direct  warrant  in  Scripture,  and  many 
them  began  to  use,  in  secret  conventicles,  the  Qenevai 
.instead  of  the  English  liturgy.    Their  leader,  Tho: 
J^/^'^j**' rf-arfviTight,  u  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge  un 
deprived  of  his  chair  by  the  government,  had  broa; 
back  from  the  Netherlands  ideals  of  a  presbytcrl 
form  of  ecclesiastical  polity.    In  his  viow  many  "Po; 
ish    Abuses"    remained    in    the    church    of    Englaa 
among  tiiem  the  keeping  of  saints'  days,  kneeling 
communion,  "the  childish  and  superslitiops  toys** 
neeted  with  tho  baptismal  service,  the  words  then  nsi 
in  the  marriage  -service  by  the  man,  "with  my  body 
thee  worship"  by  which  the  husband  "made  an  idol 
of  his  wife,"  the  use  of  such  titles  as  archbishop,  arch- 
deacon, lord  bishop. 

It  was  because  of  their  excessively  scnipulous  con- 
science in  these  matters,  that  thn  n^^ipp  "^nriln""  "^^ 
^ven  to  *^»  rnlyiniBt  by  his  enemy.  ^  firs*^  «  Tiftcking 
deaigna.tiaiL.aaalogou8  to  "Catharus"  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Bnt  the  tide  set  strongly  iu  the  Puritan  dirco- 
tion.  Time  and  again  the  Commons  tried  to  initi 
legislation  to  relieve  the  consciences  of  the  stri 
party,  but  their  efforts  were  blocked  by  the  era 
From  this  time  forth  the  church  of  England  made  au 
alliance  with  the  throne  that  has  never  been  brokeo. 
As  Jewel  bad  been  compelled,  at  the  beginning  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  to  defend  the  Anglican  church 
J^  against  Rome,  so  Kichatd.  Hooker,  in  his  famous  Ec- 
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tical  Politywas  now  forced  to  dcfeud  it  from  tho  i»4 

-iirotcstonts.    In  the  very  year  in  which  this 

sly  tempered  work  was  wrilten,  a  Jesuit  reported 

it  the  Puritans  were  the  strongest  body  in  the  king- 

vm  aud  particularly  that  they  bad  the  most  officers 

soldiers  on  their  side.    The  coming  Commonwealth 

already  casting  its  shadow  on  the  age  of  "Shate- 


|As  a  moral  and  religious  influence  Puritanism  iivas 
the  utmost  importance  in  moulding  the  English — ■ 

sd  American — character  and  it  was,  take  it  all  in  al], 

knoblu  tiling.  If  it  has  been  justly  blamed  for  u  cer- 
tain nnrrownese  in  its  hostility,  or  indifference,  to  art 
reSnemcnt,  it  more  than  componi^atcd  for  this  by 
moral  earnestness  that  it  impressed  on  the  people.'^' 
bring  the  genius  of  the  Bible  into  English  life  and 
itcruturc,  to  impress  each  man  with  the  idea  of  living 
for  duty,  to  rwluce  politics  and  the  whole  life  of  the 
State  to  ethical  standards,  are  undoubted  ser\-ice8  of 
Paritaniem.  Politically,  it  favored  the  growth  of  self- 
reliance,  self-control  and  a  sense  of  personal  worth  that 
Diade  dc-raocracy  possible  and  necessary. 

To  the  left  of  the  Puritans  were  the  IndependentSr Browne, 
or  Browuists  as  they  were  called  from  their  leader  |^j~ 
Bobert  Browne,  the  advocate  of  Reformation  icitkout 
Tarrifinff  for  Any.  He  had  been  a  refugee  in  the 
Xelhcrlands,  where  he  may  have  come  under  Anabap- 
tist intluence.  His  disciples  differed  from  the  follow- 
ers of  Cartwright  in  scpaniting  themselves  from  the 
Btato  church,  in  which  Ihey  found  many  "filthy  tradi- 
tions and  inventions  of  men."  Beginning  to  organize 
in  separate  congregations  about  loCT,  they  were  said 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleif-b  to  have  as  many  as  2(J,000  ad- 
tterents  in  1593.  Though  heartily  disliked  by  rc-ac- 
tionarios  and  by  tlie  heati  possidentes  in  both  church 
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aiiH  state,  they  were,  nevcrtheleas,  the  party  of 
future. 

5  5.  Ibeiand 

If  the  union  of  England  and  Wales  has  been  a  vat 
riaff*'^ — after  a  conrtship  of  tlie  primitive  type;  if 
union  with  Scotland  lias  been  a  successful  partner 
— following  a  long^  period  of  cut-throat  competitit 

•V *^^  llOF'tftin  n^  lt-f«lBiuilinnAftnii  that  of  a  eaptivft; 
a  filmie..   To  her  unwiUinR  mind  the  English  don 
tioii  has  always  been  a  foreiirn  one,  and  this  fact 
more  difference  with  her  than  whether  her  master 
been  cruel,  as  formerly,  or  kind,  n»  of  !nle. 

The  saddest  period  in  all  Erin's  sad  life  vns  thati 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  when  to 
old  antapronism  of  race  was  nddcd  a  now  hatred 

"V"  creed  and  a  new  commercial  competition.  The  polit 
of  llcnrj-  was  "to  reduce  that  realm  to  the  bnowlcdg 
of  God  and  obedience  of  tJs."  The  policy  of  EHzabct 
was  to  pray  that  God  might  "call  tliem  to  the  knoi 
cd^e  of  his  truth  and  to  a  civil  polity,*'  and  to  asail 
the  Almighty  by  tho  most  fiendish  means  lo  acoomj 
these  ends.     T^?  fgnyprnmBnt  nri]\p  ;fl1nnd_^"«  a 

and  yet  for  this  crime  Borac  considerations  mns 
tir^cd  in  extennation.  T*^"r'"*"'  Ih^"  r^g'""^ 
Imh-nHich  i(s_tbe  Americans  liavB  Baemad_to  rt 
the  I«4i»«*,.jis  savages  to  be  killed  and  driven 
mait»  room-^  f^F-a-bighcr  civili;!ation.  Ilad  EngF 
been  able  lo  apply  the  method  of  extermination  slii 
wonld  doubtless  have  done  so  and  there  would  then  be 
no  Irish  question  today.  But  in  1540  it  was- recognized 
that  "to  enterprise  the  whole  extirjiation  and  total  de- 
stmclion  of  all  the  Irishmen  in  the  land  would  bt-  a. 
marvellous  gumptious  charge  and  great  difficulty." 
Being  unable  to  accomplish  this  or  to  put  Ireland  at 
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lie  bottom  of  the  sen,  where  Eli7abclh*s  minister  Wals- 
i^bain  often  wislied  that  it  were,  the  English  had  the 
hematives  of  half  governing  or  wholly  abandoning 
twir  neighbors.  The  latter  course  was  felt  to  be  too 
angcrons,  but  had  it  been  adopted,  Ireland  might  have 
rolred  ati  adequate  govenuneut  and  prosperity  of  her 
im.  Tt  is  trae  that  she  was  more  backward  than  Eng- 
ind,  but  yet  she  liad  a  considerable  trade  and  cul- 
im.  Certain  points,  like  Dublin  and  Wntorford,  had  l^^ 
nefa  commerce  with  Iho  Continent.  A  nd  yet,  na 
i  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  report  of  1515  prob- 
)ly  speaks  true  in  saying:  •*TIicrc  is  no  common 
iDc  in  all  this  world  so  little  set  by»  so  greatly  dc- 
»sed,  so  feeble,  so  poor,  so  greatly  trodden  under 
ot,  as  the  king's  poor  common  folk  of  Ireland." 
here  was  no  map  of  the  whole  of  Ireland;  the  roads 
ere  few  and  poor  and  the  vaguest  notions  prevailed 
)  to  the  shape,  size  and  population  of  the  country. 
be  most  civilized  part  wna  the  KngHsh  Pule  around 
ttblin;  the  native  Irish  lived  "west  of  the  Barrow  and 
nt  of  the  law,**  and  were  governed  by  more  than 
xty  native  chiefs.  Intermarriage  of  coloniata  and 
itives  was  forbidden  by  law.  The  only  way  the 
ndor  government  knew  of  asserting  its  suzerainty 
i-er  these  septs,  eorreclly  described  as  "the  king's 
ifth  enemies,"  was  to  raid  them  nt  intervals,  slaying, 
ibbiug  and  raping  qh  they  went.  It  was  after  one  uf 
lesc  raids  in  1580  that  the  poet  Spencer  wrote: 


Bu 


e  people  were  brought  to  such  wrelxjhodness  that  any 
Btrong  heart  would  have  ruecl  the  same.  Out  of  ev«ry 
comer  of  ihe  woods  and  glvim  they  c»rap,  crcrpiug  forth 
upon  ibeir  hands,  for  their  legs  would  not  bear  them. 
Thty  looked  like  snaiomips  of  death ;  ihcy  spoke  like 
^liimtft  crying  out  of  their  graves.  They  did  cat  the  dead 
carrions,  happy  where  they  couhl  And  tliem ;  yea  and  one 
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nnothor  soon  after,  iDasoiucli  ns  the  very  careasBCe 
spared  not  to  scrape  out  of  their  Rravas;  and  if 
loiind  a  plot  of  watercresses  or  abamrocks,  there 
tfaronged  as  to  a  feast  for  a  time. 

The  Irish  chiefs  were  not  to  be  tamed  by  cither  kim 
ness  or  fbroe.    Henry  and  Elizubeth  scAttered  tii 
of  "earl"  aiid  *'lord"  among  the  O's  and  Macs  of  lie: 
western  island,  only  to  find  iJiat  the  coronet  made  uo' 
tbe  8ligfatest  diiTerencc  in  either  their  affections  otj 
tlteir  maniier».    They  still  lived  as  tiiaraudiiig  chiefi 
surroonded  by  wild  kerns  and  ^allowglasees  &f^b{m\ 
each  other  and  preying  on  their  own  poor  subject*] 
''Let  a  thoasand  of  my  people  die,"  remarked  one 
them,  Neil  Garv,  *'I  pass  not  a  pin.  ...  I  will  punish, 
exact,  cut  and  hang  where  and  whenever  I  list."    Had 
they  been  able  to  make  common  cause  they  might  per- 
haps have  shaken  the  English  grasp  from  their  necks, 
for  it  was  oommonlv  corrupt  and  feeble.    Sir  Hei 
Sidney  was  the  strongest  and  best  governor  sent  to 
island  during  the  century,  but  he  was  able  to  do  litUi 
Though  the  otliers  could  be  briWd  and  thongh  one 
tliem,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  conspired  with  the  chiefs 
rebul,  and  thongh  at  the  very  end  of  Elizabeth's  rci| 
a  capable  Spanish  army  lauded  in  Ireland  to  help  thi 
natives,  nothing  ever  enabled  them  to  turn  out 
hated  "Sassenach." 
E^^BUaheol-       England  had  already  tried  to  solve  the  Irish  problem 
anuB  jon      ^^^  colonization.    Lciustcr  had  long  been  a  center 

L English  settlement,  and  in  1573  the  first  English  eoloiiy] 
was  sent  to  Ulster.  But  as  it  coui*i8tcd  chic-fly  ol 
bankrupts,  fugitives  from  justice  and  others  "of 
corrupt  a  disposition  as  England  rather  refuaeth,"  it 
did  not  help  matters  much  but  rather  "irrccuperahlT 
damnified  the  state."  The  Iriah  Parliament  conlinueJ 
to  represent  only  the  English  of  the  Pale  and  of  a  few- 
towns  outside  of  it.  Though  the  inhabit^ntfi  of  the 
L ^^ 
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lie  remttlned  nominally  Catliolic,  the  Parliamenl  was 

servile  that  in  1541  it  destroyp<l  the  monasteries  and 
pudiatitl  the  pope,  shortly  after  which  the  king  took  RelWoaj 
0  title  of  Head  of  the  Irish  Church.    Not  one  penny 

thcf  confiscated  wealth  went  to  endow  an  Irish  uni- 1. 
rsity  until  1591,  when  Trinity  CoUcKe  was  foanded 
the  interests  of  Protestantism.  Though  almost 
ery  other  country  of  Europe  had  its  own  printing 
vases  before  1500,  Ireland  had  none  until  1551,  and 
en  the  press  was  used  so  exclusively  for  propaganda 
at  it  made  the  very  name  of  reading  hatefnl  to  the 
itives.  There  were,  however,  no  religious  maaaacrea 
id  no  martyrs  of  either  cause.  The  peraecuting  lawa'^ 
ere  left  until  the  following  eentury. 

The  rise  of  the  traders  to  political  power  was  more  CoininorcW 
siiiiOQS  than  the  inception  of  a  new  religion.  The 
NtOtry  was  drained  of  treasure  by  the  exaction  of 
lomions  ranfloms  for  captured  chiefs.  The  Irish 
^i-trade  and  sea-borne  commerce  were  suppressed. 
^oonntr^*  was  flooded  with  inferior  coin,  thus  pnt- 
ng  lis  merchants  at  a  vast  disadvantage.  Finally, 
lere  was  little  left  that  the  Irish  were  able  to  import 
»ve  liquors,  and  those  "much  corrupted.'* 

With  every  plea  in  mitifjation  of  judgment  that  can 
e  offered,  it  must  be  recognized  that  England's  gov- 
iiment  of  Ireland  proved  a  failure.  If  ahj^did  not 
iflke.thfe  Irish  K»p*iffft  aha  did  hei:  \f^at  to  kocjijhem  bo, 
ad.  theu  puuiiiUod  them,  for  it.  By  exploiting  "Erin^a 
^sources  she  impoverished  herself.  By  trj'iug  to  im- 
lAu  Prote^ttiutiam.  she  made  Irelaudtho  ven):  »trong- 
Ud.olpapacy.  By  striving  to  destroy  the  septs  she 
«ated  the  uutiuu. 


CHAPTER  Vn 
SCOTLAND 

Ono  of  the  most  important  effects  of  modern  m 
of  easy  communication  between  all  parts  of  the  worl 
has  be«u  to  obliterate  or  niioimizc  distinctions  in 
tional  character  and  in  degrees  of  civilization- 
manner  of  life  of  England  and  Australia  differ  I 
now  than  the  manner  of  life  of  Kngland  and  Sco 
differed  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  great  stream 
culture  then  6owed  mncfa  more  strongly  iu  the  c«nt 
than  m  the  outlying  parts  of  Western  Kurope. 
Ijilin  nations,  Italy  and  France,  lay  nearest  the  hca 
of  civilization.  But  slightly  less  advauc4'd  in  culture 
and  in  the  amenities  of  life,  and  superior  in  some  re- 
spects, were  the  Netlierlands,  S^vitzerland,  EngfaiHl 
and  the  southern  and  central  parts  of  Germany.  In 
partial  sliadow  round  about  lay  a  belt  of  lands: 
Spain,  Portugal.  Northern  Germany,  Prussia,  Poland, 
Hungan",  Scandinavia,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
Scotland  Scotland,  indeed,  had  her  own  universities,  but  b«r 
\  best  scholars  were  often  found  at  Paris,  or  in  Gcnmiii 
or  Italian  academies.  Scotch  humanists  on  the  cen- 
tlnent.  tlie  Scotch  giuird  of  the  French  king,  and  Scotdi 
monasteries,  such  as  those  at  Erfurt  and  Wiir/burgi 
raised  the  reputation  of  the  country  abroad  ratlier 
than  advanced  its  native  culture.  Printing  was  not 
introduced  until  1507.  Brautomo  in  the  sisteentb  cen- 
tury, like  Aeneas  Silvias  in  the  fifteenth,  remarked  thu 
uncoutJmess  of  tbe  northern  kingdom. 
'*y  Moat  backward  of  all  was  Scotland's  political  de- 
velopment.    No  king  arose  strong  enough  to  bo  at  once 
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rrant  nnd  (ho  saviour  of  his  conntry;  nntler  the 
rule  of  a  series  of  minors,  regents  and  wanton 
(D  a  feudal  baronajre  with  a  lush  j^owth  of  iutes- 
nmr  Olid  crime,  flourished  mightily  to  curse  the 
people.  M'hen  Sir  David  Lyndsay  asked,  \Vhy 
»e  Scots  so  poor?  he  gave  the  correct  answer: 


ISM 


I 


Wauling  of  juslinc.  pcilioy  and  peace. 
Are  cause  of  their  unliappinrss,  uIukI 


thing  may  also  be  attrihuted  to  the  poverty  of 

oil  and  the  lack  of  important  commerce  or  in- 

ies. 

e  policy  of  any  small  nation  situated  in  danfrerous  iid«j™» 

mity  to  a  larger  one  is  almost  necessarily  deter-  Eng!«id 

1  by  this  fact.    In  order  to  assert  her  independ- 

Scotland  was  forced  to  make  common  cause  withf 

ind's  enemies.    Guerrilla  warfare  was  eudemio 

e  borders,  breaking  ont,  in  oacii  generation,  into 

fiercer  crisis.  England,  on  tiie  other  hand,  was 
n  to  seek  her  own  safety  in  the  annexation  of  her 
,  enemy,  or,  failing  that,  by  keeping  her  as  im- 
it  as  possible.  True  to  the  OTaxim.s  of  the  im- 
l  political  science  tliat  has  commonly  passed  for 
smanship,  the  Tndors  consistently  sought  by>,^ 
'  form  of  deliberate  perfidy  to  foster  factions  in 
1  Britain,  to  purchase  trnitorp,  to  hire  stahhcrs, 
bsidixc  rebels,  to  breed  mischief,  and  to  waste  tho 
;ry,  at  opportune  inter\'als,  with  armies  and  fleets, 
ly  to  protect  the  independence  that  F.ngland  dc- 
and  attacked,  Seotchrulcrs  becjimo  fast  allies  of 
ce,  to  be  counted  on,  in  every  war  between  Uie~^ 

powers,  to  stir  up  trouble  in  England's  rear. 

neitlier  side  was  the  policy  one  of  sheer  hatred. 
)  and  south  the  purpose  increased  tliroughout  the 
ry  to  unite  tho  two  countries  and  thus  put  an  end 
!  perennial  and  noxious  war.    If  the  early^  Tudors 
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'were  mietaken  in  thinking  they  could  assert  a  siize 
rainty  by  force  of  arms,  tliey  also  must  be  credited  with 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  future  dj-naatic  anion. 
Margaret  Tudnr,  Henry  VHI's  sister,  was  married  to 
James  IV  of  Scotland.    Soinerscl  liopcd  to  effect  Ihtt 
union  more  directly  by  the  marriage  of  Edward  VI, 
and  Mary  (Jueon  of  Scots.    That  a  party  of  cnllgtit-, 
ened  litatesraen  in  England  should  constantly  keep  the 
union  in  mind,  is  less  remarkable  under  the  circain- 
Btanees  than  that  thoro  should  have  been  huUt  up  i 
conaideraWe  body  of  Scotchmen  aiming  at  the  sanw 
goal.    Notwithstanding  the  vitality  of  patriotism  and 
the  tenacity  with  which  small  nations  usually  ref 
to  merge  their  own  identity  in  a  larger  whole,  vi 
Btrong  motives  called  forth  the  existence  of  an  En 
party.    One  favorable  condition  was  tbc  feudal 
oi^aiiization  of  society.    Faction  was  so  common 
so  bitter  that  it  was  able  Lo  call  in  the  national  eue 
without  utterly  discrediting  itself.    A  second  elem 
w^as  jealousy  of  France.    For  a  time,  with  the  Freni 
jmarriages  of  James  V  with  Mary  of  Lorraine,  a  sister 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots  with 
Francis  XI,  there  seemed  more  danger  thai  the  little 
kingdom  sbonld  become  an  appanage  of  France  than 
a  satclUtc  of  her  southern  nciglihur.    The  licentious- 
ness  of  French  officers  and  French  soldiers  on  Sootdi 
soil  made  their  nation  least  loved  when  it  was  most 
seen.    But  the  great  influence  overcoming  national  sen- 
timent was  roligion.    The  Kefonuation  that  broogW 
not  peace  but  a  swonl  to  so  mucli  of  Europe  in  this 
case  united  instead  of  divided  the  nations. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  nalional  character  reveaU 
itself  in  the  national  religion.  This  is  true  to  some 
extent,  bnt  it  Is  still  more  important  to  say  that  a  na- 
tion's history  reveals  itself  in  its  forms  of  faith. 
J'Tom  r«ligio«9  Btatistics  of  the  present  day  one  couW 
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with  considerable  accuracy  much  of  the  history 
any  people. 

The  contrast  botwwn  the  churohos  of  England  and 
d  is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  oonsidcred 
;t  the  North  of  En^lAtid  vras  the  stronghold  of 
itholicitim,  and  that  the  Lowland  Scot,  nest  door  to 
tko  counties  of  the  Northoni  Earls  who  roso  againRt 
EHizabifth,  flew  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  embraced 
tostantism  in  its  most  pronounced  form.  To  say 
t  Calvinism,  uncompromising  and  bare  of  adom- 
t.  appealed  particularly  to  the  dour,  drj',  rational- 
tic  Scot,  18  at  best  but  a  half  truth  and  at  worst  a 
•cffJ^Dg  of  the  question.  The  reasons  why  England 
«ecame  Anglican  and  Scotland  Preabyterian  are  found 
nimediately  not  in  the  diversity  of  national  character 
lot  in  Uio  circumstances  of  their  respective  polities  and 
BBtory.  England  cast  loose  from  Rome  at  a  tima 
rhrn  the  con9on*ativc  influence  of  Luther  was  prel 
ominant;  Scotlimd  was  swept  into  the  current  of  rcv| 
hition  under  the  fiercer  star  of  Calvtn.  The  Englisi 
[eformation  was  started  by  the  crown  and  sopportoa 
y  th(»  new  noblosKe  of  coninierco.  The  Scotch  revolu- 
ion  was  markedly  baronial  in  tone.  It  began  with  the 
nmuQists,  continued  and  flourished  iu  the  junior 
ranclies  of  great  families,  among  the  burgesses  of  the 
owns  and  among  the  wore  vigorous  of  the  clergj',  both 
egulur  and  secular.  The  crown  was  consistently 
.gainst  the  new  movement,  but  the  Scottish  monarch 
ns  too  weak  to  impose  his  will,  or  even  to  have  a  will 
f  his  own.  Neither  James  V  nor  his  daughter  could 
fford  to  break  with  Rome  and  with  France.  James 
r,  cBpceially,  was  thrown  into  the  arms  of  his  clergy 
y  the  hostility  of  his  nobles.  Moreover,  after  the 
eath  of  many  nohlos  at  the  batlle  of  Fiodden,  tlie 
\ergy  became,  for  a  time,  tlie  strongest  estate  in  the 
ingdum. 
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Like  the  other  estates  the  clergy  were  etiH  in 
Middle  Ages  wh*?n  the  Reformation  came  on  th< 
a  thief  in  the  night.    In  no  conntiy  was  the  conti] 
greater.    The  bishops  and  priests  took  coucubiues  a 
ate  and  drunk  and  were  drunken  and  buffeted  their  fi 
low  men.    They  exacted  their  fees  to  the  last  farthii 
an  especially  odioas  one  being  the  claim  of  the  prii 
to  the  best  oow  on  the  death  of  a  parishioner.    As 
consequence  the  panjouB  and  monks  were  bated  by 
laity. 

liomaniam  Hhed  a  few  bright  beams  on  the  h; 
borean  regions  of  Dundee  and  Glasgow.  Some  E: 
mians,  like  Hector  Boece,  prepared  others  for  the  R' 
ormution  ^nthout  joining  it  themselves;  some,  li! 
George  Buebauau,  threw  genius  and  learning  into 
scales  of  the  new  faith.  The  unlearned,  too, 
touched  with  reforming  zeal.  Lollnrdy  sowed  a  fe 
seeds  of  heresy.  About  15'J0  Wyciif's  version  of  the 
New  Testament  was  turned  into  Scots  by  one  John 
Ncsbit,  but  it  remained  in  manuscript. 

In  the  days  before  newspapers  tirlings  were  carri 
from  place  to  place  by  wandering  morohnnts  and  itiner- 
ant scholars.  Far  more  than  today  propaganda  wa8 
dependent  on  personal  intercourse.  One  of  the  first 
preaehyrs  of  Ijullieranism  in  Scotland  was  a  French- 
man named  La  Tour,  who  was  martyred  on  his  return 
to  his  own  conntry.  The  noble  Patrick  Hamilton  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  newly  founded  University  of  Mar- 
burg, and  possiblj'  to  Wittenberg.  Filled,  as  his  Cath- 
olic countrjTnan.  Bishop  John  Leslie  put  it,  "with 
venom  very  poisonable  and  deadly  .  .  .  soaked  out  of 
Luther  and  other  archheretics,*'  he  returned  to  fiad 
the  martyr's  crown  in  his  native  land.  "The  reek  of 
Patrick  Hamilton"  infected  all  upon  whom  it  blew. 
Other  young  men  visited  Germany.  Some,  like  Alej- 
auder  Alesius  and  John  MacAlpine,  found  positions  Id 
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arcign  universities.  Others  visited  Wittenberg  for  a 
hort  time  to  carry  thence  the  new  gospel.  A  Scotch 
)avjd  *  appears  at  Wittenbflrg  in  January  1528.  An- 
ither  Scot,  "houunibly  burn  and  well  seen  iu  scholas- 
io  theoIog>',  exiled  from  his  land  on  account  of  tho 
ITord,''  made  Luther's  acquaintance  in  May,  1029. 
Lnothcr  of  the  K«former'8  visitors  was  James  Wed- 
erbam  whose  brother,  John,  translated  some  of  the  1540^ 
lerman's  hymns,  and  published  them  as  *'Ane  com- 
jendious  Booke  of  Godly  and  spiritual  Songs." 
I  While  men  liio  those  wore  bringing  tidings  of  the 
lew  faith  back  to  their  conntr>Tncn,  others  were  busy 
mporting  and  diintributing  Lutheran  books,  The  Par- 
iament  prohibited  all  works  of  "the  heretic  Luther  and 
OS  disciples,'*  but  it  could  not  enforce  this  law.  The 
English  agent  at  Antwerp  reported  to  WoUey  IhaL 
lew  TestampnlR  and  other  English  works  wore  bought 
7  Scottish  merchants  and  sent  to  Edinburgh  and  St. 
Liidrcws.  The  popularity  and  influence  of  Tyndale's 
Old  Coverdale's  Bible  is  proved  by  the  rapid  angliciz- 
ng,  from  this  date  onward,  of  the  Scots  dialect.  The 
irctilation  of  the  Scriptures  in  English  is  further 
rovtKl  by  the  repetition  of  tho  injunctions  against 
sing  thom.  But  the  tirst  Bible  printed  in  Scotland 
raw  that  of  Alexander  Arbuthuot  in  1579,  based  on  the 
3eneva  Bible  in  15G1. 

Another  indication  of  the  growth  of  Lutheranism  is 
ho  request  of  King  James  V  to  Consistory  for  per- 
Dission  to  tax  his  olergy  one-thirrl  of  their  revenues 
a  order  to  raise  an  army  against  the  swarm  of  his 
«uUiernn  subjects.  As  these  Protestants  met  in  pri- 
'ate  houses,  Parliament  paH.sed  u  law,  "That  none  hold 
or  let  be  holden  in  their  houses  nor  other  ways,  con- 
:regalions  or  conventicles  tu  commune  or  dispute  of 

1  L'auhl    ho    liav«    lavn    David    Itdrlliwirk    vr    Paviil    Lyndaayl     See 
utiles  Mtm  uad  Dktion^ry  «/  AaticnoJ  Biographji, 
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the  Holy  Scriptare,  without  they  be  theologians  a| 
proved  by  famous  univeraities." 

Ab  the  new  party  grew  the  battle  was  joinod 

PampUeia    Jcast  twclvo  maftyrs  perished  iu  the  years  153S 
The  field  was  taken  on  either  side  by  an  army  of 
phlcts,   ballads   and   broadsides,   of   which   the 
known,  perhaps,  is  David  Lyiidsay's  Ane  Satire  of  tl 
thrie  Estatzs.    Tn  Ihis  the  clergy  are  mercilessly 

1540  tacked  for  grreed  and  wantonness.    The  New  Teat 

nient  is  highly  praised  by  some  of  the  character?  it 
troduced  into  the  poem,  but  a  pardoner  coniijlains  On 
his  credit  has  been  entirely  destroyed  by  it  and  wi^« 
the  devil  may  take  him  who  made  that  l>ook.     He  fa( 
ther  wishes  that  "Martin  Luther,  that  false  loon,  Bl 
Bnllinger  and  Molanchthon '  *  had  been  smothered 
their  chrisom-cloths  and  tliat  St.  Paal  had  never 
born. 

Siwt  When  James  V  died,  he  left  the  crown  to  hie  infaB 

bom  Dec  daughter  of  six  days  old,  tliat  Mary  whoso  beaut 
8.1542  crimes  and  tragic  end  fixed  tlio  attention  of  her  coB 
teniporavicfl  and  of  posterity  alike.  For  the  fir 
three  years  of  her  reign  the  most  powerful  man  in] 
the  kingdom  was  David  Beaton,  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews.  His  policy,  of  course,  was  to  mail 
tain  the  Catholic  relij^ion,  uiid  this  implied  the  defend 
of  Scotch  independence  against  England.  Henry 
with  characteristic  lack  of  scruple,  plotted  to  kidnal 
the  infant  queen  and  either  to  kidnap  or  to  assassinat 
the  oardiuaL  Failing  iu  both,  he  sent  an  anny  north 
with  orders  to  put  num,  woman  and  child  to  the  svor 
whf^rever  resi-^tance  was  made.  Edinburgh  castle 
niaiiied  uulukeu,  but  Holyrood  was  burned  and  tlw] 
country  devastated  as  far  as  Sterling. 
Cudinil  Defeated  by  England,  Beaton  was  destined  io 
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in  conflict  with  his  othor  enemy.  Protestantism. 
Dorioff  thia  time  of  transition  from  Lutheranisro  to 
Calvinism,  the  demands  of  the  Scotch  rcfonners  would 
have  been  more  moderate  than  they  later  became. 
They  would  doabtless  have  been  content  with  a  free 
Bible,   frop  prenebiiig  and   the   Bpqnestration   of  the 
gDod^  of  the  roliErious  orders.    Under  George  Wishart, 
TBho  translated  the  First  Helvetic  Confosaion,  the  Kirk  J^*" 
began  to  assume  its  Culvini^tic  gurb  and  to  take  the 
Rspcct  of  a  party  with  a  definite  political  program. 
The  place  of  newspapers,  both  as  purveyors  of  infor- 
mation and  as  orjrans  of  public  opinion,  was  takpn  by 
me  sermons  of  the  ministers,  most  of  them  political 
land  all  of  them  eontroversinl.    Of  this  party  Beaton 
llrae  the  scourge,    lie  himself  believed  that  in  1545  he- 
resy was  almost  extinct,  and  doubtless  his  belief  was 
confirmetl  whpn  he  was  able  to  put  Wishart  to  death.  ]^ 
In  revenue  for  this  a  ffw  fanatics  murdered  him.  Mjy  w 

In  the  consummation  of  the  religious  revolution  JoiiiiKa»x 
Inring  the  next  qnarter  of  a  century,  ono-fflfilfliLSffts  7 
he  pereoualil^'  of  JohuXnox.    A  bom  parti.san,  a  man 
bf  one  idea  who  could  see  no  evil  on  his  own  side  and 

E'  o  good  on  the  other,  as  a  good  fighter  and  a  good 
ater  he  has  bad  few  equals.    llJs  supreme  devotion 
U»  tlio  cause  lie  embraced  made  him  credulous  of  evil 
In  his  foes,  aud  wipuble  of  using  deceit  and  of  applaud- 
ing political  murder.    Of  his  first  preaching  against 
Komanism  It  was  said,  "Other  have  sncd  [snipped] 
itiie  branches,  but  this  man  strikes  at  the  root,"  and 
ell  nigh  the  latest  judgment  passed  upon  him,  that 
ofliord  Acton,  is  tliat  he.  difffired  from  all  otJier  Prot^ 
t  founders  in  his  desire  that  the  Catholics  should 
exterminated,  either  by  the  state  or  by  the  self- 
liBlp  of  all  (Tiristinu  men.    His  not  to  speak  the  words 
"f  love  and  mercy  from  the  gospel,  but  to  curse  and 
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thunder  againBt  "those  dumb  dogs,  the  poisoned  a^ 
pestilent  papists'*  in  the  style  of  the  Old  Testame 
prophtft  or  psalmist.    Bnt  while  the  harshnpss  of 
character  has  repelled  many,  his  fnndamenlal  oonsil 
cncy  and  his  conrftgc  have  won  admiration.    Aa\ 
great  preacher,  "or  he  hud  done  wiOi  his  ecmion 
vas  so  active  and  vig'onius  that  he  was  like  tu  dii 
the  pnlpit  in  blada  and  (iy  out  of  it."    Ilia  style 
direct,  rigorons,  plain,  full  of  pungent  wit  and  bitij 
sarcasm. 

Even  the  year  of  his  birth  is  in  dispntc.    The  tl 
ditional  date  is  15(15;  but  it  has  been  shown  with  nm^ 
reason  that  the  more  likely  date  is  1513  or  1514.    Tl 
he  had  a  university  education  and  that  he  was 
daincd  priest  is  all  that  is  known  of  him  nntil  al 
1540.    During  the  last  months  of  'Wiyhart's  life  KM 
was  his  constant  attendant    His  own  preaching 
tinned  the  work  of  the  martyr  until  June,  1547,  wj 
St.  Andrews  was  captured  by  tb**  If'rprT'rh  flgf?*- 
Ki\nx  wttfi  mnrlr*  ft  pall<>y  slave  for  nineteen  moDi 
Under  the  lash  and,  what  grieved  him  even  more,  cc 
etantly  plied  with  suggestions  that  ho  should  "eomi 
idolatry"  in  praying  to  the  image  of  Mary,  his  he 
grew  bitter  against  the  French  and  their  reUgion. 

Released,  either  through  the  influence  of  the 
lish  government,  or  by  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  Ki 
spent  the  next  five  years  in  England.  After 
positions  as  preacher  at  Berwick  and  Newcastle, 
was  apf-Kiititcd  royal  chaplain  and  was  offerwl 
bishopric  of  Rochester,  which  ho  declined  because 
foresaw  the  troubles  under  Mary.  As. 
Puritanism  in  Rngland  he  used  his  iufuence 
the  Book  of  Cummoa  Prayer  more  Protestant, 
long  after  Maiy's  accession  Knox  fled  to  the  Co 
tinent,  spending  a  few  years  at  Frankfort  and  Gens 
flo  was  much  impressed  by  "that  notable  sen-ant 
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John  Calvin"  whose  system  he  adopt«d  with 
Ijwtitloal  modifications  of  Ms  own. 

Id  the  meantime  things  were  not  EoiuK  well  in  Scot- 
jRod.    The  country  had  saffored  nnother  severe  defeat  Scpicmber 
ftt  the  hands  of  the  English  in  the  battle  of  Pinkie, 
p*  JjOTemment  was  lurji^ly  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen 
Dowager,  Mary  of  Lorraine,  who  naturally  favored 
prance,  and  who  married  her  daajfhter,  the  Queen  of 
Boots,  to  the  Dauphin  Francis,  botli  of  them  being  April ». 
Kfteon  years  old.    By  treaty  she  conveyed  Scotland  *^^ 
|o  the  king  of  France,  acting  on  the  g^>od  old  theory 
that  her  people  were  a  chattel    Though  the  pact,  with 
Its  treason  to  the  people,  was  secret,  its  purport  was 
f[oe(i«ed  by  all.    Whereas  the  accession  of  Francis  11 
fBomentarily  bound  Scotland  clo.scr  to   France,  his 
^th  in  the  following  year  again  cut  her  liwse,  and  al- 
lowed her  to  go  her  own  way. 

I  All  the  while  the  Reformed  party  had  been  slowly 
trowing  in  strength.  Somerset  took  care  to  send 
likaty  of  English  Bibles  across  the  Cheviot  UiU, 
lightly  seeing  in  them  the  best  emissaries  of  the  Eng- 
XvAx  interest.  The  Scotch  wore  drawn  towards  Eng- 
land by  the  mildness  of  her  government  as  much  as 
Ibey  were  alienated  from  France  by  the  ferocity  of  | 
bcrs.  In  Scotland  the  English  party,  when  it  had  the 
Sliancc,  made  no  Catliolie  martyrs,  but  the  French  party 
pontinned  to  put  heretics  to  death.  The  execution  of 
0»e  aged  Walter  ililne,  the  la.''t  of  the  victims  of  tho 
Cttholic  persecution,  excited  especial  resentment. 

Knox  now  returned  to  hts  own  country  for  a  short  }^^^ 
Visit  He  tiiere  prcacLcd  passionately  against  tho  ^^J^J^ 
l&ass  and  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Regent  Mary  of 
l«rrainc,  begging  her  to  favor  the  gospel.  Tliis  sha 
treated  as  a  joke,  and,  after  Knox  had  departed,  she 
Kntenccd  him  to  death  and  burnt  him  In  <^gy.  From 
0«aeva  he  continued  to  be  the  chief  adviser  of  the 
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Protestant  party,  whose  Icailers  drew  up  a  *'Coiniiic 
Band,"  usually  known  as  the  First  Scottish  Covi-nanlj 
The  sigDcrs,  including  a  large  number  of  nobk-s  oi 
gentlemen  headed  by  the  earla  of  Arg>'le,  Gloncau 
and  Morton,  promised  to  apply  their  whole  powc 
substance  and  lives  to  maintain,  set  forward  and  eata| 
lish  "the  moiit  blessed  Word  of  God  and  lus  oonj 
gation.'*    Under  the  protection  of  this  bond,  refomw 
churches  were  set  Dp  openly.    The  Lords  of  the  Cofl 
gregatiou,  as  they  were  called,  demanded  that  pcnl 
statutca  against  heretics  be  abrogated  and  "that 
be  lawful  to  ns  to  use  ourselves  in  matters  of  religic 
and  conscience  as  we  must  answer  to  God."    Tl: 
scheme  of  tok-ration  was  too  advanced  for  the  time. 

As  the  assistance  of  Knox  was  felt  to  be  desirable 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  urgently  requested  his 
rctuiii.  Before  doing  so  he  published  his  "Appclla- 
tiou"  to  the  nobles,  estates  and  commonalty  agaiua^ 
the  sentence  of  death  recently  passed  on  him.  Vi'hi 
he  did  arrive  in  Edinburgh,  his  preaching  was  like  a 
matcli  set  to  kindling  wood.  Wlierever  ho  went  burst 
forth  the  flainu  of  iconoclasm.  Images  were  brok«u_ 
and  monasteries  stormed  not,  as  he  himself  wrote, 
gentlemen  or  by  "earnest  professors  of  Christ,"  bat 
by  "the  rascal  multitude."  In  reckoning  the  forces 
of  revolution,  the  joy  of  the  mob  in  looting  must  notj 
l>c  forgotten.  From  Perth  Knox  wrote:  "The  plac 
of  idolatry  were  made  equal  with  the  ground;  all  mon^ 
umonts  of  idolatrj'  that  could  be  apprehended,  cot 
surood  with  fire;  and  priests  commanded,  under  paiA 
of  death,  to  desist  from  their  blasphemous  mass." 
Similar  outbarsta  occurred  at  St.  Andrews,  and  when 
Knox  returned  to  Edinburgh,  civil  war  seemed  im- 
minent. Pamphlets  of  the  time,  like  The  Beggars' 
Warning,  distinctly  made  the  threat  of  social  revolu- 
tion. 
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ot  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  change  came  as  the  most 
dless  in  Ekirope.  The  Kcformers,  popular  with  the 
die  and  with  part  of  the  upper  classes,  needed  only 

REnglifih  support  to  make  themselves  perfectly 
The  difficrulty  in  this  course  lay  in  Queen 
>tb*s  natural  dislike  of  Knox  on  account  of  hie 
tt  Blast  of  t)ie  Trumpet  af^ainst  the  Monstrous 
iment  of  Women.  In  this  war-whoop,  aimed 
inst  the  Marys  of  England  and  Scotland,  Knox  had 
led  that  "to  promote  a  woman  to  bear  rule,  super- 
ty,  dominion  or  empire  above  any  realm  is  rcpug- 
t  to  nature,  contrary  to  God,  and,  finally,  it  is  tho 
rersion  of  good  order  and  of  all  equity  and  justice. " 

author  felt  not  a  little  embarrassment  when  a 
slant  woman  ascended  the  throne  of  England 
I  needed  her  help.  But  to  save  his  soul  he  "that 
feared  nor  flattered  any  flesh'*  could  not  admit 

he  was  in  the  wrong,  nor  take  back  aught  that  ho 

said.  Ho  seems  to  have  acted  on  Barry  Lyn- 
'8  maxim  that  "a  gentleman  fights  but  never  apol- 
,e«."    When  he  wrote  Elizabeth,  all  he  would  sayJo'TSO, 

that  he  was  not  her  enemy  and  had  never  offended 
or  her  realm  malicioQBly  or  of  purpose.    He  sea- 
Ktbis  attempt  at  reconciliation  by  adding  a  sting- 
nbuko  to  the  proud  young  queen  for  having  "de- 
ed from  Gud  and  bowed  to  idolatry,"  during  her 
ftr'B  reign,  for  fear  of  her  life, 
ut  tho  advantages  of  union  outweighed  such  minor 
udcrations  as  bad  manners,  and  early  in  15G0  a 
;ue  was  formed  between  England  and  the  Lords  ofH«- 
Congregation.    Shortly  after  the  death  of  MaryJ«ooil. 
jorraine  tho  Treaty  of  Edinburgh  was  signed  be-T^,,y„( 
m  the  queen  of  England  and  the  lords  of  Scot-^i'nburBb, 
L    This  provided:  (1)  that  all  English  and  Frcnch.^'^'''* 
rps  be  sent  out  of  Scotland  except  120  French; 
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Benvickshire  citadel  of  the  aea,  Eyemouth,  be  diaman- 
tled ;  (4)  that  Mary  and  Francis  shonld  diKUSo  llio  Eng^j 
lisli  titlo  and  arms;   (5)  that  Philip  of  Spain  sliouli 
arbitrate  certain  points,  if  necessary;  (6)  thot  EUi 
both  had  not  acted  Tvrongrfully  in  making  a  league  irit 
tlie  Lords  of  the  Congregation.    Mary  and  FrancE 
refused  to  ratify  this  treaty. 

A  suppleraciitar}'  agreement  was  proposed  betwe( 
Mary  Stuart  and  her  rebellious  Protestant  subjc 
She  promised  to  summon  Parliament  at  once,  to  mi 
neither  war  nor  peace  witbout  the  consent  of  the  ci 
tates,  and  to  govern  accoTding  to  the  advioc  of  a 
oil  of  twelve  cho.scn  jointly  by  hereelf  and  the  pstat 
She  promised  to  give  no  high  offices  to  strangers  or 
clergymen ;  and  she  extended  to  all  a  general  amnes 
Botuluiiaa  The  summous  of  Parliament  imraodiatoly  after  the 
negotiations  proved  as  disastrous  to  the  old  r%ii 
as  the  assembly  of  the  Frencli  Estates  General  in  178! 
Though  bloodlcRs,  the  Scotch  revolution  was  as  thor-' 
dngh«  in  its  o-vm  small  way,  ns  that  of  Kobeepierrc 
Beligion  was  clianged  and  a  new  distribution  of  jkh 
litical  power  secured,  transferring  the  ascendency  of 
the  crown  and  of  the  old  privileged  orders  to  a  class 
of  "now  men,"  low-bom  ministers  of  the  kirk,  small 
"lairds"  and  burgesses.  The  very  eonstitntion  of 
the  new  Parliament  was  revolutionary'.  In  the  old 
legi.'ilative  nsacmblies  between  ten  and  twenty  greater 
barons  were  summoned;  in  the  Parliament  o|  1560  no 
less  than  106  small  barous  assembled,  and  it  was  to 
them,  together  with  the  burgesses  of  the  cities,  that 
1hc  adoption  of  the  new  religion  was  due.  A  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  on  extreme  Calviniatic  lines,  had  been 
drawn  up  by  Knox  and  his  fellows;  this  was  prescntwl 
to  Parliament  and  adopted  witli  only  eight  dissenting 
voices,  those  of  five  laymen  and  three  bishops.  The 
minority  was  overawed,  not  only  by  the  majority  b 
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'arliament  but  by  the  public  opiDion  of  tlie  capital 
sad  of  tlie  whole  Lowlands. 
Just  a  week  after  the  adoption  of  the  Coufoesion,  the 
states  passed  tbrec  hnrs;  (1)  Abolishing  the  pope's 
nthorit.v  and  all  jurisdiction  by  Catholic  prelates; 
S)  rcpealin;;  all  previoQS  ittaiutes  in  favor  of  the  Ro- 
nan  church;  (3)  forbiddiiip  the  cclebratiou  of  mass. 
"he  law  calls  it  "wicked  idolatry**  and  provides  that 
'no  manner  of  person  nor  persons  say  mass,  nor  yet 
lear  mass,  nor  be  present  thereat  under  pain  of  con- 
Iscatitju  of  iill  their  gnods  movable  and  immovable  and 
moii^hing  their  hodies  at  the  discretion  of  the  magis- 
M«.*'  The  penalty  for  the  third  oflfonce  was  made 
Kilh,  and  all  officers  were  commanded  to  "take  diU- 
TOt  suit  and  inquisition"  to  prevent  the  celebration 
tf  the  Catholic  rite.  In  reality,  persecution  was  cx-^ 
remcly  mild,  simply  because  there  was  hardly  any*^ 
Bsistance.    Scarcely  three  Catholic  martyrs  can  be 

named,  and  there  was  no  Pilgrimage  of  Oraee.  This 
f  all  the  more  remarkable  in  that  probably  thrce- 
onrths  of  the  people  were  still  Catholic.  The  Refor- 
nalion,  like  most  other  rcvolntions,  was  the  work  not 
f  the  majority,  but  of  that  part  of  the  people  that, 
d  the  energy  and  intelligence  to  see  most  clearly  andi 
most  strongly.  For  the  first  time  in  Scotch  his- 
ory  B  groat  iKSue  was  submitted  to  a  public  opinion 

sufficiently  developed  to  realize  its  importance.    The 

iprcat  choice  was  made  not  by  counting  heads  but  by 

weighitig  charucler. 
Thu  burgher  class  having  seized  the  reins  of  govern-  ( 

E;nt  proceeded  to  use  them  in  the  interests  of  their 
It  The  prime  duty  of  the  state  was  asserted  to  be 
C  maintenance  of  the  true  religion.  Ministers  were 
paid  by  the  government.  Ahnost  any  act  of  govem- 
ment  might  be  made  the  subject  of  interference  by  the 
church,  for  Knox's  profession,  "with  the  policy,  mind 
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us  to  mcddlo  no  further  than  it  1' 
in  it,"  was  obv'iooffly  an  clestic  sc 
tat  ion. 

Tbeoeraey        TIic  charactcT  of  tlio  k'ltk  was  u 
rpuritnnicnl   tlieocracy.    The    n-nl 
through  it  of  the  state,  were  f 
elected  by  Uie  people.    Tin-  •!■ 
flisted  in  the  rise  of  moHt  < 
ranks  of  the  people;  Us  tli' 
men,  once  establisbcd  iu  M 
coiniimnds  of  God.    "I  >;'< . 
a  conversation  with  Knox.  " 
obey  you  rather  than  nn\ ' " 
**my  study  is  that  boU-.  ■ 
God" — but,  of  coufBe, 
voice  of  God.    As  a  C' 
kiiiff;  vbat  he  vill" 
a  tyranny,  as  a  d' ' 
manners,  in  tliouj:: 
severe  social  peii:i 
narrow  standaWl- 
"WheD  f^i'"'i'n   " 
landed  in 
thornj'  path  nh' 
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jHrt  nu  evil  liver.    On  the  night  of 

Uonso  of  Kirk  o*  Field  near 

..ji  slaying  and  whero  his 

,  .  ..3  blown  up  by  gunpowder 

was  found  noar  by.    Public 

:  ime  at  the  right  doors,  and  it 

:ly  marriage  with  Bothwell 

"f  her  complicity. 

i>8od  to  the  queen  was  made 

lie  now  had  an  hoir,  Jamea, 

1  afterwards  of  England  the 

<;  people  of  Edinburgh  was 

X  up  of  numerous  placarde 

^Tn^y.    One  of  those  was  a 

...luleil  a  little  boy  kneeling  and 

:  the  leg«nd:    "Avenge  the  death 

■ds  followed  words;  Parliamont 

inder  threat  of  death  to  abdicate 

and  to  appoint  her  half-brother, 

h\y,  regent    At  the  coronation  of  the 

lox  preached.    A  still  more  drastic  step 

'!!  Parliament  declared  Mary  guilty  of 

'^{ormally  deposed  her  from  the  throne. 

lUy  was  guilty  in  the  fullest  degree  there 

■  :ible  doubt.    An  element  of  mystery 

.;  to  the  situation  by  a  dispute  over  the 

■ii*  of  a  series  of  letters  and  poems  purport- 

uive  been  written  by  Mary  to  Bothwell  and 

llpt'lively  as  the  Casket  Letters.    Thoy  were 

in  a  suepiciously  opportune  way  by  her 

The  originals  not  being  extant,  some  his- 

hnvc  regiirded  them  in  whole  or  in  part  as 

•'5,   but    Robertson,   Ranke,   Froude.    A  ndrew 

kud  Pollard  accept  tbvm  as  genuine.    This  is  my 

h  Reems  to  mo  that  the  fascination  of 
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content  to  live  nndor  hor  as  Paul  under  Nero, 
viously  he  had  maintained  that  the  government 
set  up  to  control  religion;  now  he  informed  Mary  tbi 
"right  religion  took  neither  original  nor  autliori 
from  worldly  princea  but  from  the  Eternal  God  alone. 
"  'Think  ye,'  quoth  she,  'that  subjects,  having  powi 
may  resist  their  princesT'    'U  princes  exceed  thn^ 
bound.s,  madam,  they  may  be  resisted  and  even 
posed,*"  replied  Knos.    Mary's  marriage  waa  ( 
most  urgent  immediate  question   of  policy.    Wb 
Knos  took  the  liberty  of  discudsing  it  with  her  si 
burst  out:    "What  have  you  to  do  with  my  marria 
Or  what  are  you  within  this  commonwealth  f"    '* 
subject  born  within  the  same,"  superbly  retorted  t 
East  Lothian  peasant,  "and  though  neither  earl^  lo 
nor  baron,  God  lias  made  mc  a  profitable  member." 

Determined,  quite  excuwibly,  to  please  herself  rathi 
than  her  advisers  in  the  choice  of  a  husband,  Ma 
selected  her  cousin  llenry  Stuart  Lord  Darnley; 
"long  lad"  not  yet  twenty.  The  marriage  was  cele-' 
brated  in  July,  1565;  the  necessary  jwipal  disppnsatinn 
therefor  was  actually  drawn  up  on  September  20  but 
yf&a  thoughtfully  provided  with  a  false  date  as  of 
four  months  earlier.  Almost  from  the  first  the  mar- 
riage was  wretchedly  unhappy.  The  petuliuit  boy  in- 
sisted on  being  treated  as  king,  whereas  Mary  allowed 
him  only  "his  due."  Darnley  was  jealous,  probably 
with  good  cause,  of  his  wife's  Italian  secretary,  David 
Biccio,  and  murdered  hira  in  Mary's  presence;  "an 
action  worthy  of  all  praise,"  pontificated  Knox. 

"With  this  crime  begins  in  earuest  that  sickening  taU 
of  court  intrigue  and  blackest  villainy  that  has  com- 
monly passed  as  the  then  history  of  Scotland.  To  re- 
venge hep  beloved  socrotarj'  Mary  plotted  with  a  new 
paramoar,  the  Earl  of  BothwoU,  an  able  soldier,  ft 
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sminal  Protestant  and  an  evil  liver.  On  the  night  of 
Pbruarv  9-10,  1567,  the  house  of  Kirk  o*  Field  near 
linburgh  where  Damley  wna  slaying  and  where  his 
rife  had  but  just  left  him,  was  blown  up  by  gunpowder 
later  his  dead  body  was  found  near  by.  Public 
linion  at  onct*  hud  the  crime  at  the  right  doore,  and  It 
not  need  Mary's  hnfity  marriage  with  Bothwell 
confirm  the  suspicion  of  her  complicity. 
The  path  of  those  opposed  to  the  queen  was  made 
sicr  by  the  fact  that  she  now  had  an  heir,  .James, 
Scotland  the  sixth  and  afterwards  of  Knglaad  the 
The  temper  of  the  people  of  Edinburgh  was 
Indicated  by  the  posting  up  of  numerous  placards 
aocusing  Bothweli  and  Mary.  One  of  these  was  a 
Iwnncr  on  which  was  pointed  a  little  boy  kneeling  and 
fCrowned,  and  thereon  the  legend:    "Avenge  the  death 

my  father!"  Deeds  followed  words;  Parliament  jutyie 
ipelled  the  queen  under  threat  of  death  to  abdicate 
favor  of  her  son  and  to  appoint  her  half-brother, 
kc  Earl  of  Moray,  regent.  At  the  coronation  of  the  July  29 
infant  king  Knox  preaclied.  A  still  more  drastic  step 
was  taken  when  Parliament  declared  Marj'  guilty  of 
murrler  and  formally  deposed  her  from  the  throne. 
That  Mary  really  was  guilty  in  the  fnllest  degree  there 
tn  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  An  element  of  raj'stery 
been  added  to  the  situation  by  a  dispute  over  the 
L'uuincness  of  a  series  of  letters  and  poems  purport- 
to  have  been  written  by  Mary  to  Bothweli  and 
iwn  collectively  as  the  Casket  Ijetlers.  They  were 
)vered  in  a  suspiciously  opportune  way  by  her 
lemies.  The  originals  not  being  extant,  some  hiu- 
irians  have  regarded  them  in  whole  or  in  part  as 
rgeries,  bnl  Robertson,  Ranke,  Fronde,  Andrew 
jg  and  Pollard  accept  them  as  genuine.  This  is  my 
lion,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  fascination  of 
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myslory  has  lent  the  documents  undue  importam 
Had  they  never  boon  found  Mary's  f(n\\t  would  ha' 
been  established  by  circumstantinl  evidence. 

Mnr}'  was  confined  for  a  short  time  in  the  castle 
Loohleven,  but  contrived  to  escape.  Aa  she 
Br,lS6ft  preached  Olasg-ow  she  risked  a  battle,  but  h^r  tro 
were  defeated  and  she  fled  to  Enffland.  Throwt 
herself  on  Elizabeth's  mercy  she  found  prison 
6naUy,  after  nineteen  years,  the  «eaffold.  An  inqal 
was  held  conceminp:  her  case,  but  no  verdict  was  r 
dered  becau.se  it  did  not  suit  Klizabeth  to  degrade 
sister  sovereign  more  than  was  necessary.  Not 
the  murder  of  her  husband,  but  for  complicity  in 
plot  against  Elizabeth,  was  Mary  finally  condemn 
to  die.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  did  everytliiii, 
possible  to  disjfrace  herself  more  deeply  than  ever,  sn 
as  pensioning  the  assassin  of  her  brother  Moray,  h 
safferings  made  herthc  martyr  of  sontimentalistB, 
and  pieces  of  embroidery  or  other  possessions  of  Utf 
beautiful  queen  have  been  handed  down  as  the  preciooi 
relics  of  a  saint.' 
AU  the  murderous  intrigues  just  narrated  contrib- 
I  ntcd  thoroughly  to  disgrace  tlie  Catholic  and  royalist 
I  party.  The  revolution  had  left  society  dissolved,  (all 
of  bloodthirsty  and  false  men.  But  though  the  Frot- 
eiftants  had  their  share  of  such  villains,  they  also  had 
the  one  consistent  and  public-spirited  element  in  the 
kingdom,  namely  Kuox  and  his  iuunodiato  followers, 
iloray  was  a  man  rather  above  the  a\'erage  respecta- 
bility and  he  confirmed  the  triumph  of  Protestantism 
in  the  Lowlands  in  the  few  short  years  preceding  his 
assassination  in  January,  1570,  15ut  by  this  time  the 
revnlution  had  been  so  firmly  accomplished  that  noth- 
ing could  shake  it.    The  deposition  of  a  queen,  though 

I  .SiK^h  a  jiiccA  or  cmhroidftry  luu  bc«a  ki^  in  nj'  mother's  (uu)j 
froDi  Uiat  (lijr  ta  tbia. 
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ifianoe  of  all  tho  Catholic  powers  and  of  all  the 
aliat  sontimt-nt  of   Karope,  had  sueoeedi'd.    The 
g  kiug  was  brought  up  a  Protestant,  and  his  mind 
60  thoroughly  turned  against  his  mother  that  be 
csccd  without  a  murmur  in  her  execution.    At 
\ieince  ami  security  smiled  ujjon  North  Britain.  ^J^"" 
nie  coming  cveut  of  the  uuiou  with  Eugluiid  cast  its  witb 
mericcut  lihadow  over  the  reign  of  Elizaheth's  sue-  ^^'"-^ 
icssor. 

The  Reformation  ran  the  same  course  as  in  £ng-  Abwiotion 
aud  earlier  i  one  is  almost  tempted  to  hypostatize  it 
od  say  that  it  took  the  bit  between  its  teeth  and  ran 
iway  with  its  riders.  Actually,  the  man  cast  for  the 
41e  of  Henry  VTII  was  James  VI;  the  slobbering  ^ 
«dant  without  drawing  the  sword  did  what  his  abler 
l&cesiors  oould  not  do  after  a  life-time  of  battle.  He 
Bade  himself  all  but  absolute,  and  this,  dcmonstrnbly, 
IS  head  of  the  kirk. 

In  1584  Parliaraeut  passed  a  series  of  statutes  known 
a  the  Black  Acts,  putting  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the 
Scotch  under  the  yoke  of  the  king,  who  was  now  pope 
well.    In  1587  the  whole  property  o£  the  pre-Kofor- 
tion  church,  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  was  con- 
ted  and  put  at  the  king's  disposition.    As  in  Eug- 
nd,  so  here,  the  lands  of  abbeys  and  of  prelates  was 
wu  to  new  men  of  the  pushing,  a)mmercial  t>'pe.  ~* 
DS  was  founded  a  landed  nrisfoeraoy  with  interests 
n.itinct  from  the  old  barons  and  strong  in  supporting 
lOth  king  and  Reformation. 
It  ifi  true  that  this  condition  was  but  temporary.  Rraciinnin 
Fust  as  in  England  later  the  Parliament  and  the  Puri-  j^*** 
taia  called  the  crown  to  account,  so  in  Scotland  the 
iric  continued  to  administer  drastic  advice  to  the  mon- 
trch  and  finally  to  put  direct  legal  pressure  upon  him. 
e  Black  Acts  were  abrogated  by  Parliament  in  1592 
d  from  that  time  forth  ensued  a  struggle  between  tho 
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Mng  and  the  presbyteries  wfaiob,  in  the  opinion  o1 
former,  agreed  as  well  together  as  God  and  the  d 
Btill  more  after  bis  accession  to  the  English  th 
James  came  to  prefer  the  episcopal  form  of  ch 
government  as  more  subservient,  and  to  act  on 
maxim,  "no  bishop,  no  king.*' 


CHAPTEU  TTn 
THE  COUNTER-REFOBMATION 

fiometimes  so  easy  to  see,  after  the  event,  why 
sbonld  have  takeu  Just  the  ooarso  they  did 
lat  it  may  seem  remarkable  that  political  fore- 
16  so  rare.  It  is  probable,  bowcver,  that  the 
if  history  not  only  IHamines  many  things,  and 
hem  in  their  true  perspective,  but  also  tends  to 
y  too  much,  overernpliasizing,  to  our  minds,  the 
a  that  finally  triumphed  and  casting  those  that 
bed  into  the  shadow, 

Bver  this  may  bo,  Italy  of  the  sixteenth  century  i«Jy 
t  to  ofTor  an  unusually  clear  case  of  a  logical 
e  of  effects  due  to  proviouflly  axocrtainablc 
That  Italy  should  toy  with  the  Reformation 
nwepting  It,  that  she  should  Gnally  suppress 
along  with  it  much  of  her  own  spiritual  life, 

0  be  entirely  due  to  her  i^eo^aphical,  political 
tnral  cunditioo  at  (he  time  when  ehe  felt  the 
»f  the  now  ideas. 

1  these  re.ipects,  indeed,  there  waa  something 
ght  at  first  blusli  have  seemed  favorable  to  the 
in  revolt.  Few  lands  wore  more  open  to  Ger- 
d  Swiss  influences  than  was  their  transalpine 
r.  Commercially,  Italy  and  Germany  were 
»y  a  thousand  bonds,  and  a  constant  influx  of 
D  travellers,  students,  artists,  officials  and  sol- 
light  tx!  supposed  to  carry  with  Uiem  the  conta.- 

the  new  ideas.    Again,  the  lack  of  political 
light  be  supposed,  as  in  Germany,  so  in  Italy, 
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to  facilitate  soctionnl  refnrmfttion.    Finaltv,  the 
naisf^nce,  with  its  unparalleled  freedom  of  thought 
its  strong  anti-clerical  bias,  wonld  at  least  insure  a  fj 
hearing  for  innovations  in  doctrine  and  ecdesiastii 
idtiala. 

And  yot,  as  even  contemporaries  saw,  there  wei 
some  thin^  which  weighed  far  more  heavily  in 
Bcale  of  Catholicism  tlian  did  those  jost  mentioned  ii 
the  scale  of  Protestantism.    In  the  first  place  the  an 
tonomy  of  the  political  divisions  was  more  apparent 
than  real.     Too  weak  and  loo  disunited  to  oiTer  re- 
sistance to  any  strong  foroif!:n  power,  contended  for  by 
the  three  greatest,  Italy  became  gradually  more 
more  a  Spanish  dependency.    After  Pavia  and 

1525  treaty  of  Catoau-Combrpsis  FrenHi  influence  was 

duccd  to  a  threat  rather  than  a  reality.  Naples  h; 
long  been  an  appendage  of  tlie  Spanish  crowTi ;  Mil 
was  now  wrested  from  the  French,  and  one  after  ai 
other  most  of  the  smaller  elates  passed  into  Spain 
*'sphere  of  influence. "  The  strongest  of  all  the  statei 
the  papal  dominions,  became  in  reality,  if  not  nom- 
inally, a  dependency  of  the  emperor  after  the  sack  of 

1517  Eome.     Tuscany,   Savoy   and    Venetia  maintaineil   ft 

semblance  of  independence,  but  Savoy  was  at  that  lime 
hardly  Italian.    Venice  had  passed  the  zenith  of  her 

Ctwimode*    power,  and  Florence,  even  under  her  brilliant  Duke 

iSSJ-T*       ^of'inio  de*  Ifedici  was  amenable  to  the  pressure  of 
the  Spanish  soldier  and  the  Spanish  priest. 

Enormous  odds  were  thrown  against  the  Reformers 
because  Italy  was  the  seat  of  the  papacy.  In  spite  of 
all  hatred  of  Ronmn  morals  and  in  spite  of  all  distrust 
of  KomuQ  doctrine,  this  was  a  source  of  pride  and  of 
advantage  of  the  whole  country,  As  long  as  tribato 
flowed  from  all  Westpm  Europe,  as  long  aa  kings  and 
emperors  kissed  the  pontiff's  toe,  Rome  was  still  in  a 
sense  the  capital  of  Christendom.    An  example  of  how 
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pspacy  was  both  served  and  despised  has  been  left 

by  the  Florentine  statesman  and  historian  Ouicci-  J"'^ 

"So  much  e\'il  cannot  be  said  of  the  Komao  i^gi-isw 
■una,"  he  \vTote,  "that  more  dons  not  deserve  to  be 
said  of  it,  for  it  is  an  infamy,  an  example  of  alt  tho 
shame  and  wickt-dncBs  of  tho  world.**  lie  might  havg 
Iwen  supposed  to  be  ready  to  support  any  enemy  of 
neh  an  institution,  but  what  docs  he  say? 

No  man  dWikwi  morp  than  fio  I  the  amhilioD.  avarice 
aud  efTeminucy  of  Ilio  primls,  not  only  liceausp  these 
view  are  hatpful  in  theniBt-lvoa  but  bocanap  they  ar« 
especially  unbcL-oining  to  men  who  havt>  vvwed  a  life  de- 
pctulciit  upr>n  tlwl.  .  .  .  Nevcrt-hclcsB,  my  employmcut 
with  S4'vpral  popes  has  forced  me  to  desire  their  Rreatncss 
for  my  owii  advaiilago.  But  for  IIhh  consideration  I 
nhotild  have  \vvt\]  LiithtT  like  niyM<1f,  not  to  ftw  myHi-lf 
from  tin*  silly  laws  of  Chrislianity  as  commonly  under- 
stood, but  to  put  this  fang  of  ctHminalB  under  restraint^ 
80  that  they  Dught  hve  cither  without  vices  or  without 
power. 

From  this  prcciona  text  we  leant  much  of  the  inner 
hiatory  of  contemporary  Italy.  As  far  as  the  Italian 
mind  was  liberated  in  rvlifpon  it  wah  atheistic,  as  far 
as  it  was  roforminp"  it  went  no  furtber  than  rojection 
of  the  hierarcliy.  Tin?  enemies  to  be  dreaded  by  Homo 
were,  as  the  poet  Luijfci  Alanianni  wrote,  not  Ltithor  ^Jj?'., 
and  Qennany,  but  her  own  sloth,  drunkenness,  avarice, 
ambition,  scnRuntity  and  gluttony. 

The  great  npiritual  factor  thai  defeated  Protestant- 
ism in  Italy  was  not  Catholiciam  bnt  the  Renaissance.  R«i«l»- 
Deejdy  imbued  ^n^h_tlle  Uiioture^of  clgssicaljeaniing,  rX^m. 
naturally  speoubitivL'!  and  tuliTaiitj  ^lo  Italian  m^nd   Uon 
bad  already  advanec<Viii_itaJwat.topj;esentative8,  far 
beyond  the  inteireetual  etage  of  the  Reformerar~The 
hfi.itility  of  the  Kenni«RSffco~fo~1he  licformation  was  n 
deep  and  subtle  antithesis  of  the  intcrcHts  of  this  world 
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and  of  the  next  It  is  notflble  that  whereas  some  philo- 
sophical minds,  libo  that  of  the  brilliant  Olympla  Mo- 
rata,  who  had  once  been  completely  ebeptical,  later 
came  under  the  infiaence  of  Luther,  there  was  not 
one  artist  of  the  first  rank,  not  one  of  the  jfreatest 
poets,  that  sepms  to  have  been  In  the  least  attractwl 
by  him.  A  few  minor  poets,  like  Folenico,  showed 
traces  of  his  influence,  bot  Ariosto  and  Tasso  were- 
bitterly  hostile.  The  former  cared  only  for  his  fau- 
liistic  world  of  cbivalry  and  fner>'.  and  when  he  did 
mention,  in  a  satire  dedicated  to  Bembo,  that  Friar 
Martin  had  become  a  heretic  as  Nicoletto  had  beoomej 
an  in6del,  the  reason  in  both  cases  is  that  tbcy  had 
overstrained  their  intellects  in  the  study  of  metaphys- 
ical theolog}',  "because  when  the  mind  soars  up  to  soe 
Qod  it  iR  no  -vronder  that  it  falls  do-nn  sometimes  blind 
and  confused."  Heresy  he  elsewhere  pictures  as  a 
devastatiug  monster. 

But  there  was  a  third  reason  why  the  Reformation 
could  not  sueeced  in  Italy,  and  that  was  that  it  could 
not  catch  the  car  of  the  commoa,4)£0Dle.  If  for  the 
churchman  it  -was  a  heresy,  and  for  the  free-thinker  a 
superstition,  for  tlie  "general  public"  of  ordinarily" 
educated  persons  it  was^anjaristocratic  lad.  Tlioae 
who  did  embrace  its^tloctrines  and  read  its  books,  and 
they  were  not  a  few  of  tlie  second-rate  buraauist^ 
cherished  it  as  tbcir  fathers  had  cherished  the  ndH 
Flatonism  of  Pico  della  Mirandola,  as  an  esoteric  i^i- 
loflophy.  So  little  inclined  were  they  to  bring  their 
faith  to  the  people  tlmt  they  preferred  to  translate 
the  Bible  into  better  Greek  or  classical  Latin  raUifl 
than  into  the  vulgar  Tuscan.  And  just  at  the  momenw 
when  it  seemed  as  if  a  popular  movement  of  some  sort 
might  result  from  the  efTorts  of  the  Reformers,  or  ifl 
spite  of  them,  came  the  Bomau  Inquisition  and  uip[ 
the  budding  plant 
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Int  between  the  levpls  of  the  greatest  intellectual  ChrWiwi 

ers  nnd  iJiat  of  tlu'  illilorntti  musses,  there  was  a  „^*" 
svrpri^siiig  nunibpr  of  groups  of  men  and  women  more 
or  It'ss  tinctured  with  tlio  doctrines  of  the  north.  And 
f»t,  even  here,  one  muBt  add  thut  their  religion  was 
ield«im  pure  Lutheranism  or  (Calvinism;  it  was  Chrls- 
tinnizi-d  humanisiu.  Thu-re  wan  the  brilliant  woman 
mtoria  Coloima,  who  read  with  rapture  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith,  but  who  remained  a  conform- 
ing Catholic  ail  linr  life.  There  was  Ochino,  the  gen- 
*r»l  of  tlie  Capuchins,  whose  defection  caused  a  panic 
al  Rome  but  who  remained,  nevertheless,  an  independ- 
eat  rather  than  an  orthodox  Protestant.  Of  like  qual- 
ity were  Peter  Martyr  Vermigli,  an  exile  for  his  faith, 
aofl  Jerome  Bolsec,  a  native  of  France  but  an  inhaU* 
itant  of  Ferrara,  whence  he  took  to  Geneva  an  eccentric 
doctrine  that  caueed  much  trouble  to  Calvin.  Finally, 
it  ffflfl  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  Italian  gonius 
Uiat  the  most  radical  of  Protestant  dissenters,  the 
unitarians  Lelio  and  Fausto  Sozzlni,  should  have  been 
bora  in  Siena. 

^Unong  the  little  nests  of  Lutherans  or  Christian 
^PlticB  the  most  important  were  at  Venice,  Ferrara 
ud  N'uplcs.  As  early  as  1519  Luther's  books  found 
tkeir  way  to  Venice,  and  in  1525  one  of  the  leading 
nanu  lawyers  in  the  city  wrote  an  elaborate  refuta- 
tion of  them,  togetiier  with  a  letter  to  tlie  Keformor 
elf,  informing  liim  that  his  act  of  buniing  the  papal 
ala  was  worse  than  tliat  of  Judas  in  betraying, 

Of  Pilate  in  crucifying,  (Christ.    The  first  sufferer 
the  neV  rciigiou   was  Jerome  Oalaleo.    Kever-  1530 
the  new  church  waxed  strong,  and  many  were 

mted  for  their  opinions.  A  correspondence  of  the 
iTpthron  with  Buoer  and  Luther  has  been  preserved. 
•1  one  letter  they  deeply  deplore  the  schisms  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  cucbarist  as  hurtful  to  their  cause.    The 
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famous  artist.  Lorenzo  Lntto  was  employed  to  pain 
pictwres  of  Lntlicr  aiul  Iiix  wife,  proliiibly  copies  of 
Cnniach.  Tin-  Hppca nintio  of  tlie  Socinians  about  155<l, 
and  the  mutual  animosity  of  the  several  sects,  includ* 
ing  the  Anabapliet,  was  destructive.  Trobably  more 
fatal  was  the  diMster  of  the  SohmaTk'aldic  -war  and  the  \ 
complete  triumph  of  the  emperor.  The  luquifiitioa 
finished  the  work  of  crushing  out  what  remained  of  the 
new  doctrines.  M 

That  Naples  became  a  focus  of  Protestantism  wafl 
due  mainly  to  John  de  Valdes,  a  deeply  religious  Span- 
iard. From  his  circle  went  out  a  treatise  on  justifica- 
tion entitled  The  Benefit  of  Christ 's  Death,  by  Benedict 
of  Mnntun,  of  which  no  less  than  40,000  copies  were 
sold,  for  it  was  the  one  reforming  work  to  enjoy  popo* 
larity  rivalling  that  of  Luther  and  Erasmus.  Influ* 
enced  by  Valdes,  also,  Bartholomew  Porzio  translated 
Luther's  Address  to  the  German  Nobility  into  Italian. 

At  the  court  of  Ferrara  the  duchess,  Rcn^  de  Franoe, 
gathered  a  little  circle  of  Protestants.    Calvin  himself 
spent  some  time  here,  and  his  influence,  together  with 
the  high  protection  of  his  patroness,  made  the  place 
a  fulcrum  against  Rome.    Isabella  d'Kste,  orif^nally 
of  Forrara  ami  later  Marebioncss  of  Mantua,  one  of 
the  brilliant  women  of  the  Renaissance,  for  a  while 
toye<]  with  the  fashionable  theology.    Cardinal  Bembo 
saw  at  her  castle  at  Mantua  paintings  of  lirasmua  and 
Luther.    One  of  the  courtly  poets  of  Northern  Italy, 
Francis  Bcmi,  boars  witness  to  the  good  repute  of  tlie 
Protestants.    In  his  Rifacimenio  of  Boiardo's  Orlando 
Inamorato,  he  wrote:    "Some  rascal  h.vpocritcs  snarl 
between  their  teeth, '  Freethinker !    Lutbcran  I '  but  Lu- 
theran means,  you  know,  good  Cliri.stian." 

The  most  significant  sign  of  the  times,  and  the  most 
ominous  for  the  papacy,  was  that  among  those  affected 
by  the  leaven  of  Lnthoranism  were  many  of  the  leading 
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loiDuiaric8  in  the  bosom  of  the  church.  That  the  Flor- 
eotinc  cbronicler  Rarlholomew  Cerratani  expressed  his 
fcdpe  that  Luther's  disthigiii.slied  morals,  inviy  and 
Itnrning  should  reform  the  curia  was  l»ad  ennugU;  that 
the  papal  nuncio  Vergerio,  after  belug  jusul  od  -a  mis- 
Boa  to  Wittenberg^  should  go  over  to  the  enemy,  was 
Torse;  that  cardinals  like  Contaiini  and  Pole  ehould 
preach  justification  by  faith  and  concede  much  that 
tile  Protestants  asked,  was  worst  of  all.  "No  one 
WW  passes  at  Rome,"  wrote  Peter  Anthony  Bandini 
about  1540,  "as  a  caltivatcd  man  or  a  good  courtier 
who  does  not  harbor  some  heretical  opinions.'*  £ubL 
Sfcrpir-tire~Pnm»frHl.-iii»U»rJaa-  of  -Treat^^jrcBorta-Uiat 
Ullhetiargsmenta-wprft  Iwld  if*  h  ->vei'aHe  at 

Somxirbat  that  he  wanxesuitudutor^^j  u...;.  uxuLhuniy 
Bugfatha-opbeld.    For  this  statement  he  appeals  to  a 


diary  of  Francis  Chieregato,  an  eminent  ecclesiastic 

who  died  on  December  fi,  1539.    As  the  diary  has  not 

Wen  found.  Lord  Acton  rejects  the  assertion,  believing 

tbit  Sarpi's  word  cannot  be  taken  unsupported.    But 

A  carioDB  conHrmation  of  Snrpi's  assertion,  and  one 

tiat  renders  it  acceptahh^,  Is  found  in  Luther's  table 

talk.    Speaking  on  February  22,  153S,  he  says  that 

Jie  haa  beard  from  Kome  that  it  was  there  believed  to 

be  impossible  to  refute  him  until  St.  Paul  had  been 

deposed.     Ffc  regarded  this  as  a  signal  testimony  to 

he  truth  of  his  doctrines;  to  us  it  is  valuable  only  as 

ID  evidence  of  Koman  opinion.    It  is  not  too  much  to 

lay  that  at  about  tliat  time  the  moKt  distinguished 

Italian  prelates  were  steering  for  Wittenberg  and 

uirentencd  to  take  Rome  witli  them.    How  they  failed 

IB  the  history  of  the  Counter-reformation. 

V  5  2.  The  Patacy.    1523-1590 

f  Nothing  can  better  indicate  the  consternation  caused 
^t  Rome  by  the  appearance  of  the  Lutheran  revolt  than 
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the  fnct  that  for  the  fixaL-iimii-i*H444  ywirs  and  k 
the  last  lime  jnJu&torv  tbocardiuals  elected  as  sUEt??^ 
pontic  a  roan  who  was  not  fin  Italian,  Adrian 
Utreeht.  After  teaching  theology  at  Lonvain  he  ha^ 
been  appointed  tutor  to  Princ«  Charles  and,  on 
accession  of  his  pupil  to  the  Spanish  throne  was  cr 
ated  Bishop  of  Tortosa,  and  shortly  thereafter  cai 
dinal  and  Inquisitor  Genera!  of  Spain.  AVbile  in  tlii< 
country  ho  distinguished  Iiimsolf  equally  by  the  jas 
ness  of  his  athninist ration  and  by  his  bitter  hatrc 
of  Luther,  agninst  whom  he  wrote  several  lotter3  hot 
to  his  imperial  mu8ter  and  to  his  old  colleagues  a^ 
Lou  vain. 

The  death  of  Leo  X  was  followed  by  an  unusuallj 
long  conclave,  on  account  of  the  even  balance  of  par^ 
ties.  At  last,  despairing  of  agreement,  and  feelii 
also  that  extraordinary  measures  wore  needed  to  mc 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  the  cardinals,  in  Jai 
nary,  offered  the  tiara  to  Adrian,  who,  alone  amonj 
modem  popes,  kept  his  baptismal  name  while  in  office. 
The  failure  of  Adrian  VX  to  aceompliah  much  was  due 
largely  to  the  shortness  of  his  pontificate  of  only  twenty 
months,  and  still  more  to  the  invincible  corruption  he 
found  at  Rome.  His  really  high  sense  of  duty  awak- 
ened no  response  save  fear  and  hatred  among  th« 
courtiers  of  the  Medicis.  When  he  tried  to  restore 
the  ruined  finances  of  the  church  he  wat^  accused  of 
niggardliness;  when  he  made  war  on  abuses  he  was 
called  a  barbarian;  when  ho  frankly  confessed,  in  lu» 
appeal  to  the  Qcrmau  Diets,  that  perchance  the  whob 
evil  infecting  the  church  came  from  the  rottenness  of 
the  Curia,  he  was  assailed  as  putting  arms  into  the 
nrscnnl  of  the  enemy.  His  greatest  crime  iu  the  cyt'S 
of  his  court  was  that  he  was  a  foreigner,  an  austere, 
phlegmatic  man,  who  oould  understand  neither  theli 
tongue  nor  their  ways. 
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mstcd  by  the  fruitless  struggle,  Adrinn  sank 
his  grave,  a  good  pope  unwept  and  unliunorcd  as 
bad  popes  have  ever  been.    On  his  tomb  the  car- 
lals  wrote:    "Hgig^lies  Adrian  VI  whoso  gnpromo 

|ia££irt)lUC  in    liffl    wan    fhnf    \^^    y^fl    /ynllpfj    *^0n    tO 

dig."  A  like  judgment  waa  expressed  more  wittily 
y  the  people,  who  erected  a  monument  to  Adrian's 
JijrBician  and  labeled  it,  "Liberatori  Patriae." 
,'  The  swing  of  the  pendulum  so  often  noticed  in  poli-  dcmeni 
wap  particularly  marked  in  the  elections  to  the  1523-34 
icy  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  almost  every  iu- 
ice  the  new  pope  wae  an  opponent,  and  in  some 
kirt  a  contrast,  to  his  predecessor.  In  no  case  was 
Slifl  more  true  than  in  the  election  of  1523.    Deciding 

tMt if  Adrian's  methods  were  necep.sary  to  save  the 
PVsh  the  medicine  was  worse  than  the  disease,  the 
rdinals  lost  no  time  in  raising  nnother  Medici  to 
B  throne.  Like  all  of  his  race,  Clement  VIT  was  a 
Wron  of  art  and  literature,  and  tolerant  of  abuses, 
fer«inally  moral  and  temperate,  he  cared  little  save 
pr  an  easy  life  and  the  advancement  of  the  Three 
Balls.  Ho  began  that  policy,  which  nearly  proved  fatal 
Iwlhe  church,  of  treating  the  Protestants  with  alternate 
^diligence  and  severity.  But  for  himself  the  more  im- 
ndiate  tronble  came  not  from  the  enemy  of  the  church 
mt  from  its  protector.  Though  Adrian  was  an  old 
Iflicer  of  Charles  V,  it  was  really  in  the  reigii  of  Cle- 
Dent  that  the  process  began  by  which  first  Italy,  then 
ht  papacy,  then  the  whole  church  was  put  under  the 
^uninh  yoke. 

After  Pavia  and  the  treaty  of  Madrid  had  eliminated  SpaniA 
^«nch  influence,  Charles  naturally  felt  his  power  and  ^S!J"' 
itorally  intended  to  have  it  respected  even  by  the 
lope.    Irritated  by  Clement's  perpetual  deceit  and 
tlrigue  with  France,  Charles  addressed  to  him,  in 
^f  a  document  which  Kankc  calls  the  most  formi- 
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dablc  ever  ased  by  any  Catholic  prince  to  a  pope  di 
ing  the  century,  containing  passages  "of  which 
follower  of  Luther  need  be  ashamed." 
Kather  to  threaten  the  pope  than  to  malce  war 

MdSpIei-  '""''  ^linr^PS  gathered  a  formidable  army  of  Qenna 
ber.iS27      and  Spanish  soldiers  in  the  north  under  the  command 
of  hia  general  Fruiidsberfr.    All  the  soldiers  were  real 
less  and  mutinous  for  want  of  pay,  and  in  additic 
to  this  a  powerful  motive  worked  among  the  Oer 
landfikneobts.    Many    of   them    were    Lutheran 
looked  to  the  conquest  of  Rome  as  the  triumph  of  th< 
cause.    As  they  luudly  demanded  to  be  lead  agaui^ 
Antichriet,  Fmndsberg  found  that  his  authority 
powerless  to  stop  them.    When  ho  died  of  rage  &i 
mortification  the  P^rcnch  traitor  Charles,  Constable  i 
Bourbon,  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  in  hie  plao 
and,  finding  there  waa  nothing  else  to  do,  led  the  ai 
against  Rome  and  promised  the  soldiers  aa  much  boot 
as  they  could  take.    Twice,  in  May  and  Septeml 
tho  city  was  put  to  the  horrors  of  a  sack,  with  all 
atrocities  of  murder,  theft  and  rapine  almost  insei 
arable  from  war.    In  addition  to  plundering,  the  Lll 
therans  took  particular  pleasure  in  desecrating 
objects  of  veneration  to  the  Catholics.    Many  an  imaj 
and  shrine  was  destroyed,  while  Luther  was  acciaJnn 
pope  by  his  boisterous  champions.    But  far  away  olj 
the  Elbe  ho  heard  of  the  sack  and  expressed  his  sorrol 
for  it. 

The  importance  of  the  sack  of  Rome,  like  that 
other  dramatic  events,  is  apt  to  be  exaggerated. 
has  been  called  the  end  of  the  Renaissance  and  the 
ginning  of  the  Catholic  reaction.  It  was  neither 
one  nor  the  other,  but  only  one  incident  in  the  loaj 
stubborn  process  of  tho  Hispanization  of  Italy  and 
church.  For  centuries  no  emperor  had  had  so  mw 
power  in  Italy  as  had  Charles.    With  Naples  and  Mi- 
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were  now  linked  Stctui  aud  Genoa  onder  his  rale; 
states  of  the  church  were  virtually  at  hia  disposal, 

even  Florence,  under  its  hereditary  duke,  Alex- 
ler  de'  Medici,  was  for  a  while  under  the  control 
\he  pope  and  through  blm,  of  Charles, 
for  did  the  fall  of  the  holy  city  put  the  fear  of  Ood 
B  the  hearts  of  the  prelates  for  more  than  a  mo- 
ot The  Modici,  Clement,  who  never  sold  his  soul 
ronly  pawned  it  from  time  to  time,  without  entirely 
mdoning  the  idea  of  reform,  indefinitely  postponed 

Procrastinating,  timid,  false,  ho  was  not  the  man 
deal  with  serious  abuses.  He  toyed  with  the  idea 
i  council  hut  when,  on  the  mere  rumor  that  a  coun- 
waa  to  be  called  the  prices  of  all  salable  offices 
»pped  in  a  panic,  he  hesitated.    Moreover  he  feared 

council  would  be  used  by  the  emperor  to  gubordi- 
«  him  even  in  Bpiritual  matters.  Perhaps  he  meant 
U,  bat  abases  were  too  lucrative  to  be  lightly  af- 
Bt«d.  As  to  Lutheranism,  Clement  was  completely 
itnfonncd  and  almost  completely  indifferent, 
lile  he  and  the  emperor  were  at  odds  it  grew  might- 
Here  as  elsewhere  he  was  irresolute;  bis  pontifi- 
e,  aa  a  contemporary  wrote,  was  "one  of  scruples, 
isidcrations  aud  discords,  of  buts  and  ifs  and  thcus 
Imoreovors,  nnd  pj^iity  nf  yfax^tt  without  effect." 
Che  pontificate  of  I'aul  III  marks  the  tnmtng  point  f/^JDIt 
the  Catholic  reaction.  Under  him  the  council  of 
Biit  was  at  la.'^t  o|)oiied;  the  new  orders,  especially 

Jesuits,  wpro  formed,  and  Bueh  iiiBtrunK'utulilios 
the  InquisitioD  and  Index  of  prohibited  books  put 
a  new  footing.  Paul  III,  a  Fame.se  from  tlie  Slates 
thu  Church,  owed  \nn  election  partly  to  his  strength 
Ijharncfer,  partly  to  the  weakness  of  his  health,  for 
Br-diiials  liked  frequent  vacancies  in  the  Holy  See. 
utions  and  choleric,  prolix  and  stubborn,  he  bad  a 
\  desire  for  reform  and  an  earnest  wish  to  avoid 
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quarrels  with  either  of  the  great  powers  that  raenai 
hirn,  the  emperor  and  Fruuce.  The  refonning  spi 
of  the  pope  showed  itself  in  the  apiJointinent  of  seve 
men  of  the  highest  character  to  the  cardinalato,  am 
them  Gaspar  Coatariiii  and  Fisher,  Bisliop  of  Koch 
ter.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  exigencies  of  po!i 
tics  induced  the  nomination  of  bad  men,  such  a>-  iM 
irionte  and  David  Beaton.  At  the  same  time  a  com 
mission  wan  named  to  recommend  prnctical  refomu 
The  draft  for  a  bull  they  presented  for  this  purposi 
■was  rejected  by  the  Consistory,  but  some  of  their  rt 
commendations,  such  as  the  prohibition  of  the  Konuu 
clei^y  to  visit  taverns,  theaters  and  gambling  d^ns. 
were  adopted. 

A  second  commission  of  nine  ecclesiastics  of  higij 
character,  including  John  Peter  Caraffa,  ContarinJ 
cardintiiium  Polo  and  GilxTti,  was  created  (o  make  a  coraprohorirtivc 
^^^^^^„  report  on  reform.  ^'"-  i"^p^-t"'i*  rr"'nTtrial  th">'  ''""* 
upJuUvj^oscd  tbepM-vjUiiatjUMiBeB.  Th»  r.u.i  nf  jJl 
lliey-Xpund  _iD-thfc£aagscration_oF  the  pap^  uawecjj 
coUatiiyi^^d  the  laxity  with  which  it  wag  used.  Nol 
only  were  morally  unworthy  men  often  made  bishopa 
and  prelates,  but  dispensations  for  renunciation  of 
benefices,  for  absenteeism  and  for  other  hurtful  pni& 
ticea  were  freely  sold.  The  oommission  demanded' 
drastic  reform  of  these  abuses  as  well  as  of  thi*  niuii;i.- 
tic  orders,  and  called  for  the  abolition  of  the  venal 
exercise  of  spiritual  authority  by  legates  and  nunct 
But  the  reform  memorial,  excellent  and  Bcarching 
it  was,  led  to  nothing.  At  most  U  was  of  some 
as  a  basis  of  reforms  made  by  the  Council  of  Tren 
later.  But  for  the  moment  it  only  rendered  the  posi- 
tion of  the  church  more  difficult.  The  reform  of  the 
Batnria,  for  example,  the  office  which  sold  graces,  prit- 
ilcgca,  indults,  dispensations  and  beneflccs,  was  con* 
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dered  impossible  becaaee  half  of  the  papal  revenue, 
r  110,000  ducats  aimually,  came  from  it.  >tor  could 
le  fees  of  the  Penitentiary  be  abolished  for  fear  of 
inkniptcy,  though  in  1&40  they  were  partially  re- 

OCed.      Tiicmnst  nt^viniia  rpnnlt«  nf  thi-  r^otuiilium  was 

iihliKhed  by  an  unuiithon^od  person,  it  wuk  at  onoe 
fizwl  upon  by  the  Koformeris  as  proof  of  the  hopeless 
epravity  of  the  Curia.  So  dangerous  did  it  prove  to 
mple-minded  Catholics  that  it  was  presently  put  on 
K  Tiidfxl 

Paal*B  diplomacy   tried   to   play   off  the    Empire 

;atnst  France  and  to  divert  the  attention  of  both  to 

crusade  apainst  the  Turk.    Hoping  to  advance  the 

luse  of  the  church  hy  means  of  the  war  declare<I  by 

harles  V  on  the  Schmalkaldic  League,  llie  pope,  in 

stum  for  a  subRidy,  exacted  a  declaration  in  tlic 

[■  ^  !i!il  the  reason  of  the  war  was  religious  and  the 

bi^ji--.i'.ii  for  it  the  refusal  of  the  Protestants  to  recog- 

Ke  the   Council  of  Trent's   authority.    But   when 

harlcs  was  victor  he  need  bis  advantage  only  to 

rengthen  his  ovm  prerogative,  not  effectively  to  sup- 

re*8  heresy.    Paul  now  dreaded  the  emperor  more 

lao  he  did  tJic  Protestants  and  his  position  was  not 

ade  easier  by  the  threat  of  Charles  to  come  to  terms 

ith  the  Luthernne  did  Paul  succeed  in  rousing  France 

lainst  him.     In  fact,  with  all  his  squirming,  Paul  111 

lly  sank  deeper  into  the  Spanish  vassalage,  while 

10  ohampion.sllip  of  the  church  passed  from  his  con- 

ul  into  that  of  new  agencies  that  ho  had  created. 

It  was  perhaps  an  effort  to  free  the  Holy  See  from 

le  Spanish  yoke  that  led  the  cardinals  to  raise  to  tlio 

jrple,  ns  ilujius  III,  Cardinal  John  Mary  Ciocchi  del 

onte  who  as  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  oecumenical 

mncU  had  distliijpushcd  himself  by  his  opposition  to 
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the  ompcpor.     NcvcrthelcM  bie  pontificate  marked 
Tclaxation  of  the  church's  effort,  for  policy  or  str^ugl 
to  pursue  reform  he  had  none. 

MarcelluK  TI,  who  was  pope  for  twenty-two  daji 
would  hardly  bo  remembered  save  for  the  noble  Mu 
of  Pope  Marcellus  dedicated  to  him  by  Palestrina. 

"With  the  elevation  of  Cardinal  Caraffn  to  the  tiu 
Peter's  keys  were  nnee  more  restored  to  strong  hand 
and  a  reforming  heart.    The  founder  of  the  Theatiw 
was  a  hot-blooded  Neapolitan  still,  Id  spite  of 
sevonly-nine  yenrs,  hale  and  hearty.    Among  the 
forms  he  accomplished  were  some  rejrulations  relati 
to  the  residence  of  bishopa  and  some  rules  for 
bridling  of  Jews,  usurers,  prostitutes,  players 
mouittebanks.    But  he  was  unable  to  reform 
He  advanced  his  young  kinsmen  shamelessly  to  p 
ical  office.    His  jealousy  of  the  Jesuits,  in  whom 
Baw  a  rival  to  his  own  order,  not  only  caused  him 
neglect  to  use  them  but  made  him  put  them  in  a  v 
critical  position.    Nor  did  ho  daro  to  summon  a; 
the  council  that  had  been  prorogued,  for  fear 
some  stronger  power  should  use  it  against  him: 
lie  chafed  under  the  Si):iuish  yoke,  coming  nearer 
a  conflict  with  Oiarlcs  V  and  his  son  Philip  11  tl 
oiiy  pope  had  ventured  to  do.     He  even  thought 
threatening  Philip  -with  the  Inquisition,  but  was  re- 
strained by  prudence.    In  his  purpose  of  freeing  Itolf 
from   foreign   domination   he  accomplished   uotbiog 
whatever. 

Pius  IV  was  a  contrast  to  the  predecessor  whom  hi 
hated.  John  Angela  Medici,  of  Milan,  not  couneeted! 
with  the  Florentine  family,  was  a  cheerful,  wcll-wiaW 
ing»  beneficent  man,  genial  and  fond  of  life,  a  son  of  tbf 
Heimissance,  a  patron  of  art  and  letters.  The-chflic^ 
of-»-iwuie-«fti^n_expFW6cs  the  id«als  and  tetulcnciea-ql 
a.EOpe;  that  of  Pius  was  chosen  perhaps  in  imitation 
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Piaa  H,  Aeneas  Sylvias  Piccolomini,  the  most  fa- 
lous  hnmanist  to  sit  on  the  fisherman's  throne.  And 
Bt  the  Bpirit  of  the  times  no  longer  allowed  the  gross 
centioasnesB  of  the  earlier  age,  and  the  cause  of  re- 
>nD  progressed  not  a  tittle  under  the  diplomatic  guid- 
hce  of  the  Milanese.  In  the  first  place,  doubtless 
rem  personal  motives,  he  made  a  fearful  example  of 
|ie  kinsmen  of  bis  predecessor,  four  of  whcm  he  exc- 
bled  cliiefiy  for  the  reason  that  they  had  been  ad- 
onccd  by  papal  influence.  This  salutary  example 
Tactically  put  an  end  to  nepotism;  at  least  the  un- 
urtunate  nephews  of  Paul  TV  were  the  last  to  aspire 
:» independent  principalities  solely  on  the  strength  of 
Inship  to  a  pope. 
:  The  demand  for  the  continuation  and  completion  of  Rrfo 
be  general  council,  which  hod  become  loud,  was  ac- 
tded  to  by  Pius  who  thought,  tike  the  American  boss, 
hat  at  times  it  was  neccssarj'  to  "pander  to  the  pub- 
le  conscience."  The  happy  issue  of  the  council,  from 
lis  point  of  view,  in  its  complete  submissiveness  to 
D«  papal  prerogative,  led  PiuB  to  emphasize  the  spir- 
tnal  rather  than  the  political  claims  of  the  hierarchy. 
b  this  the  church  made  a  great  gain,  for,  as  the  his- 
pry  of  the  time  shows  plainly,  in  iha  gamo  nf  pnliH^-a 
pe-p&fM«n^~eould  no  longer  hohl -it*  own  4>,gainst  Ihe 
latiftnfl'  "tp^nq  tiiirmnn''''T  it.  Pius  leaned  henvily 
ti  Philip,  for  by  this  time  Spain  had  become  the  ac- 
bowledged  champion  of  the  church,  but  he  was  able 
|)  do  80  without  loss  of  pre-stige  because  of  the  grad- 
separatiou  of  the  temporal   from  the  spiritual 
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long  his  measures  the  most  noteworthy  was  one 
egulating  the  powers  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  while 
leir  exclusive  right  to  elect  the  pontiff  was  main- 
\hi<xl  against  the  pretensions  of  the  council.  The 
tat  Cathclio  spirit  of  the  time  was  represented  in 
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Cardinal  Charles  Boiromco,  AreliVishop  of  Milan, 
excellent  prelate  who  sought  to  win  back  members 
Christ  to  the  fold  by  his  good  example,  while  be 
not  disdain  to  nsc  the  har»bor  methods  of  persecati^ 
when  necessary.    Anioni?  the  amiable  -weakneases 
Pius  was  the  belief,  inherited  from  a  bygone  ago, 
the  Protestants  might  still  be  reunited  to  the  chat 
by  a  few  concessions,  such  as  those  of  the  marnajj 
of  the  clergy  and  the  use  of  the  cup  by  the  laity. 

With  Pius  V  a  stonier  spirit  entered  into  the  co« 
cile  of  the  church.    The  election  of  the  Dominicaa  aa 
Chief  Inquiaitor  Michael  Qhislieri  waa  a  triumph  fij 
the  policy  of  Borromeo.     Hia  pHileaa  hatred  _of 
hen*tics  houiulcd  C4itharino  de^-  MadicL 
Hugijenotfl,  and  Pln*ip  fl  "f?*'Tl«t-  ihp  pntch.    Co 
trary  to  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  the  wishes  of 
greatest  Catholic  princes,  ho  issued  the  bull  deposia 
Elizabeth.    But  he  was  severe  to  himself,  an  asoofi 
nicknamed    for    his    monkish    narrowness    "Fiii 
Wooden-shoe"  by  the  Roman  populace.    lie  ruthlep: 
reformed  the  Italian  clergy,  meting  out  tcirible  p 
ishmcnts  to  all  sinners.    Under  his  leadership  Cath 
icism  took  the  oflfensivo  in  earnest  and  aecomplitshi 
much.    His  zeal  won  him  the  name  of  Baint,  for 
was  the  last  of  the  Koman  pontiffs  to  be  canonized 

But  the  reign  of  sainthood  coupled  with  absoluti 
is  apt  to  grow  iritsorae,  and  it  was  with  relief  that 
Bomans  hailed  the  election  of  Hugo  Buoncompagno 
Qrcgor}'  XIU.  He  did  little  but  follow  out,  somew' 
weakly,  the  paths  indJeatod  by  his  predecessors, 
heavily  did  lie  lean  on  Spain  that  he  was  called 
cbapkiu  of  Philip,  but,  as  the  obligations  were 
tual,  and  the  Catholic  king  came  also  to  depend  raor* 
and  more  upon  the  spiritual  arms  ■wieldi?d  by  tio 
papacy,  it  might  just  as  well  bave  been  said  that  PhiUp 
was    the    executioner    employed    by    G  reguty .    Thti 
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idiocnty  of  hia  rule  did  not  prevent  notable  achievc- 
int  by  the  Je»ait«  in  the  cau^c  of  the  church.  Uia 
form  of  the  calendar  will  be  described  more  fully 
le  where. 

Qregory  XXU  offers  an  opportunity  to  measure  the 
ami  standard  of  tho  papacy  after  half  a  century  of 
(form.  His  policy  was  guided  largely  by  hia  ruling 
ission,  love  of  a  natural  son,  born  before  he  had  taken 
riest's  orders,  whom  he  made  Qonfaloniore  of  the 
lurch  and  would  havo  advanced  to  still  further  pre- 
iment  had  not  his  advisers  objected.  Gregory  was 
le  pope  who  thanked  God  **for  the  grace  vouchsafed 
ito  CSiristendom"  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
ew.  He  was  also  the  pope  who  praised  and  enconr- 
i:ed  the  plan  for  the  aasassinalion  of  Elizabeth.* 
In  the  person  of  Sixtua  V  the  spirit  of  Pius  V  re-  SirtutV, 
iTsed  to  power.  Felix  Pcretti  was  a  Franciscan  and  ^^^^-^ 
1  Inquisitor,  an  eampst  man  and  a  hard  one.  Like 
ift  predecessors  pursuing  the  goal  of  absolutism,  bo 
id  an  advantage  over  them  in  the  blessing  disguised 
I  the  disaster  of  the  Spanish  Amiada.  From  thia 
me  forward  the  papacy  was  forced  to  champion  its 
iDK  with  the  spirilnal  weapons  at  its  command,  and 
le  gain  to  it  as  a  moral  and  religions  power  was  enor- 
ous.  In  some  ways  it  asmimed  the  primacj'  of  Cath- 
ie Europe,  previously  usurped  by  Spain,  and  at- 
ined  an  influence  that  it  had  not  had  since  the  Great 
rhism  of  the  fourffrcnth  century. 
The  refonuB  of  Hixtus  are  important  rather  for  their 
mprehensive  than  for  their  drastic  quality.  The 
lole  inaehinery  of  the  Curia  was  made  over,  the  rou- 
te of  business  being  delegated  to  a  number  of  stand- 
p  comniltlees  knuwn  as  Congregations,  such  as  tho 
Derogation  of  Ceremonies  to  watch  over  matters  of 
poedence  at  tho  papal  court,  and  the  Congregation 
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of  the  Consiatory  to  prepare  the  work  of  the  Coi 
aistory.    ThoJUunbfiX-A^eftrdHtals  was  fixed-At-aaTenty.^ 
New  editions  of  the  breviary  and  of  the  Index  wer 
carefully  prepared.    At  the  same  time  the  moral 
forms  of  Trent  were  laxly  carried  out,  for  while  de-] 
crees  enforcinjf  Ihem  were  promulgated  by  SixLus  wit 
one  hand,  with  the  other  he  sold  dispenBations 
privileges. 

5  3.  The  Council  op  Trent 

While  the  popea  were  enjoying  their  jus  incorrit 
hilitatis — as  Luther  wittily  expressed  it — the  chnr 
■was  ffoinf!  to  rack  and  ruin.  Had  the  safety  of  Peter'* 
boat  been  left  to  itn  captains,  it  would  apparently  ha 
foundered  in  the  waves  of  schism  and  heresy.  No  an 
dangerous  enemy  has  ever  attacked  the  church  as  that 
then  issuing  from  her  own  bosom.  Neither  the  me- 
dieval heretics  nor  the  modem  philosophers  have  wo 
from  her  in  so  short  a  time  such  masses  of  adherer 
"Where  Voltaire  slew  his  thousands  Luther  slew  his 
ten  thousands,  for  Voltaire  appealed  only  to  the  in- 
tellect, Luther  appealed  to  the  conscience. 

The  extraordinary  thing  about  the  Protestant  con- 
quests was  their  sudden  end.  "Within  less  than  fifty 
years  tlio  Reamlinaviaii  Norlli,  most  of  flermany  ii 
eluding  Austria,  parts  of  Hungary,  Poland,  most 
Switsterlnnd,  and  Great  Britain  bad  deobircd  for  the 
"gospel."  France  was  tlividcd  and  apparently  goat 
the  same  road ;  even  in  Italy  tliere  were  serious  symp- 
toms of  disaffection.  That  wjthina  single  generation 
the  tide  should  be  not  only  stopped  but  rolled  back  U 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  changes  of  fortune  in  history 
The  only  countrj'  which  Protestantism  gained  after 
1560  waa  the  Dutch  Republic.  Large  parts  of  Oer- 
many  and  Poland  were  won  hack  to  the  charcJi,  aad 
Catholicism  made  safe  in  all  the  Latiu  cowitries. 
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The  spirit  that  accomplished  this  work  was  the  spirit  f^^ 
if  Spain.  More  extraordinary  than  the  rapid  growth 
her  empire  was  the  conquest  of  Europe  by  her 
lis.  Tlie  character  of  the  Count er-rcformatiua  was 
>niui]cd  by  her  genius.  It  was  not,  as  it  started  to 
in  Italy,  a  more  or  less  inwardly  Christianized  Be- 
UBsance.  It  was  a  distinct  and  powerful  rciigiona  re> 
rival,  aad  one  that  showed  itaelf,  as  many  others  have 
Bone,  by  a  mighty  reaction.  Medievalism  was  re- 
stored, largely  by  medieval  methods,  the  gcnomi  ^^bh- 
the  emphasis  on  tradition  and  dogma,  coercion  .of  _. 
id  aa^  bftdlxi  4Wd  tto  ministrattonsof  a_moiij^t^(> 
new  only  in  ita  dis<Eipnne  and  eftectiveness,  a 
inpiication  of  the  old  mendicant  orders  in  spirit  and 


16  Oecumenical  Council  was  so  double-edged  a  P"p«j™i»o« 
reapon  that  it  is  not  remarkable  that  the  popes  hcsi-  .oannoU 
it*d  to  grasp  it  in  thoir  war  with  the  heretic.  They 
uncomfortable  memories  of  Constance  and  Basle^ 
the  election  and  deposition  of  popes  and  of  decrees 
liting  their  prerogatives.  And,  moreover,  the  coun- 
cil was  the  first  authority  invoked  by  the  heretic  him- 
Adrian  might  have  been  willing  to  risk  such  a 
lod,  but  before  he  bad  time  to  call  one,  his  place  was 
ten  by  the  vacillating  and  pusillanimous  Clement. 
Vrpetually  toying  with  the  idea  he  yet  allowed  the 
pressure  of  his  conrtiers  and  the  difficulties  of  the  po- 
tical  BJtiifltion — for  France  was  opposed  to  the  coan- 
as  an  imperial  scheme — indefinitely  to  postpone  the 
iraons. 
The  more  serious-minded  Paul  III  found  another 
o  inTiis  patli.  He  for  tlie  first  time  really  labored 
summon  the  general  synod,  but  he  found  that  the 
^rotestants  had  now  cbaugpd  their  txisiUoii  and  would 
iToDger  consent  to  recognize  its  authority  under  any 
ionditions  to  which  he  eonld  possibly  assent.    Though 
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his  nuncio  Vergerio  received  in  Germany  and  even 
Wittenberg  a  cordial  welcome,  it  ■was  soon  discovered 
that  the  ideas  of  the  proper  constitution  of  the  coundl 
entertained  by  the  two  parties  were  irreconciliable. 
Fundamentally  each  wanted  a  council  in  which  ile  own 
predominance  ehonld  be  assured.  The  Scbmalkaldio 
princes,  on  the  advice  of  their  theolodans.  asked  for 
a  free  German  synod  in  which  they  shonid  have  a  ma- 
jority vote,  and  in  this  they  were  supported  by  Fran- 
cis I  and  Henry  Vlll.  Nnturally  no  pope  could  con- 
sent to  any  sueh  monsurGs;  under  these  diacouraicrinjr 
circumetanccs,  the  opening;  of  the  council  was  contin- 
nally  postponed,  and  in  place  of  it  the  emperor  held  a 
eeries  of  religious  colloquies  that  only  served  to  make 
the  differences  of  the  two  parties  more  promiueat 

After  several  years  of  negotiation  the  path  was  made 
smooth  and  the  bull  LopAare  nierusalem  summoned 
general  synod  to  meet  at  Trent  on  March  15,  1545, 

assigned  it  three  tasks;     (1)  The  paoLfioalion  jof 

g^ous  dispntea  by  doctrinal^cisionBTTS)  the  refai 
oreccIeBJaBtlcal  abages';  (3)  fhediscussionj 

"  ist  ^^fifi  jftfifMi    ^elav  still  interfered  wi! 
opening  of  the  assembly,  which  did  not  take  place 
til  December  15, 1545. 

The  council  was  held  nt  throe  separate  periods  wit 
long  intcn'als.  The  first  period  wa8_I54537,  the  a»- 
ond  1551-2,.  the  third  1502-3.  Thocity  of  .Treat  Vfis 
chosen  in  order  to  yield  to  the  demand  for  a  Gcrmflu 
town  while  at  the  same  time  scleo^g  that  one  nrarMl 
to  Italy,  for  the  pope  was  determined  to  ko_pp  th?j!^ 
tion  of  the  synod  under  control.  Two  measures 
adopted  to  insure  this  end,  the  initiative  and  preside 
of  the  papal  legates  and  paokinir  the  membership, 
faculties  to  be  granted  the  legates  were  already  decided 
upon  in  1544;  these  licatenanta  were  to  be»  according 
to  Father  Paul  Sarpi,  angela  of  paao«  to  preside,  make 
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all  □eec8sai7  regulations,  and  publish  them  ^'according: 
to  oostom.*'  The  phrase  that  the  council  shonld  de- 
cide on  measures,  ''k'gatis  proponentibus"  was  simply 
lie  oonstitutioual  expression  of  tlie  principal  familiar  ' 
ill  many  goveriunenlR,  that  the  legislative  should  act 
on  the  initiative  of  the  executive,  thus  giving  an 
lensc  advantage  to  the  latter.  The  second  meana 
of  Bubordinating  the  conucdl  was  the  decision  to  vote 
by  heads  and  not  by  nations  and  to  allow  no  pmxiea. 
Thia  gave  a  constant  majority  to  the  Italian  prelates 
sent  by  the  pope.  So  BucceBsful  were  these  incaaures 
Jhat  the  French  ambassador  bitterly  jested  of  tho 
t\y  Ghost  coming  to  Trent  in  the  mailbags  from 

le. 

At  the  first  session  there  were  only  thirty-four  raem-  ^^**^ 
bers  entitled  to  vote:  four  cardinals,  four  nrchbishops, 
treaty-one  bishops  and  five  generals  of  orders.    There 
were  also  present  othor  personages,  incloding  an  am- 
bassador from  King  (^crdinaiid,  four  Spanish  secalar 
priests  and  a  nombcr  of  friars.    The  first  question  - 
debated  was  the  precedence  of  dogma  or  reform.    Re-*- 
gtnling  the  council  chiefly  as  an  instrument  for  con- 
demning the  heretica,  the  pope  was  in  favor  of  taking 
up  dogma  first.    The  emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  wish- 
ing rather  to  coneiliato  the  Protestants  and  if  possible 
to  lore  tht^m  back  to  the  old  church,  was  in  favor  of 
starting  with  reform.    The  struggle,  which  was  carried 
OQ  not  so  much  on  the  floor  of  the  synod  as  behind  tho 
members'  backs  in  the  intrigues  of  courts,  waa  de- 
cided by  a  compromise  to  the  effect  that  both  dogma 
and  reform  should  bo  taken  np  simultaneously.    But 
all  enactments  dealing  with  coclesiastical  irregularities 
were  to  bear  the  proviso  "under  reservation  of  thu 
papal  nothority." 

The  dogmatic  decrees  at  Trent  were  almost  wholly  n-'P'wtic 
priented  by  the  polcmio  against  Protestantism.    Prno-  ''"^** 
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tically  nothing  was  defined  save  what  had  already  bee«| 
taken  op  in  the  Aogsbnrg  Confession  or  in  the  writings 
of  Calvin,  of  Zwingli  and  of  the  Anabaptists.  Inevi- 
tably, a  spirit  so  purely  defensive  could  not  he  animated 
by  a  primarily  philosophical  interest.  The  gnidioit 
star  was  not  a  system  but  a  policy,  and  this  policy  was 
nothing  moro  nor  less  than  that  of  re-establishing  tra- 
dition. The  practice  of  the  church  was  the  standard 
applied;  many  an  unhistorical  assertion  was  made  to 
juEtJfy  it  and  many  a  practice  of  comparatively  recent 
growth  was  sanctioned  by  the  postulate  that  "it  bad_ 
descended  from  apostolic  use."  "By  show  of 
tiquity  they  introduce  novelty,"  was  Bacon's  corrMi| 
judgment. 

Quite  naturally  the  first  of  the  important  dogroatid 
decrees  was  on  the  basis  of  authority.  The  Protestantil 
had  aclaiowledged  the  Bible  only;  over  against  them  the 
•-Tridentine  fathers  declared  for  the  Bible  and  the  Ira- 
^^tion  of  the  church.  Tbc  canon  of  Scripture  wu| 
different  from  that  recognized  by  the  Protestants  in 
that  it  included  the  Apocrypha. 

After  passing  various  reform  decrees  on  preaching, 
catechetical  instruction,  privilegea  of  mendicants  and 
indulgences,  the  council  took  up  the  thorny  question 
of  justification.  Discussion  was  postponed  for  some 
months  out  of  consideration  for  the  emperor,  who 
feared  it  might  irritate  the  Protestants,  and  only  gave 
his  consent  to  it  in  the  hope  that  some  ambieruous  form 
acceptable  to  that  party,  might  be  found.  How  deeply 
the  solifidian  doctrine  had  penetrated  into  the  very 
bosom  of  the  church  was  revealed  by  the  storminess  of 
the  debate.  The  passions  of  the  right  reverend  fa- 
thers were  so  excited  by  the  consideration  of  a  funda- 
mental article  of  their  faith  that  in  the  course  of  dis- 
putation they  accused  one  another  of  conduct  unbe- 
coming to  Christians,  taunted  one  another  with  pie- 
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«Un  origin  and  tore  bair  from  one  another's  beards. 
Efae  decree  as  finally  passed  established  the  position  — 
bat  faith  and  works  together  justify,  and  condemned 
he  Bemi-Luthcran  doctrines  of  "duplicate  justice*'  and 
mputed  righteousness  hitherto  held  by  such  eminent 
heologians  as  Contarini  and  Cajetan. 

Having  aocomplished  this  important  work  tlie  coon- 
il  appeared  to  the  pope  ready  for  dissolution.  The 
protests  of  the  emperor  kept  it  together  for  a  few 
lonths  longer,  but  an  outbreak  of  the  spotted  fever 
od  the  fear  of  a  raid  during  the  Schmalkaldic  war, 
arved  aa  miSicicnt  excuses  to  translate  the  cotmcil  to*^ 
ologna.  Though  nothing  was  accomplished  in  this'"^^^ 
ty  the  assembly  was  not  formally  prorogued  until 
eptember  J3,  IMD. 

Under  pressare  from  the  emperor  Pope  Jnlius  III  second 
mvoked  the  sjniotl  for  a  second  time  at  Trent  on  May  J^^ 
I  1&51.     The  pereonnel  was  diflferent.     The  Jesuits  ' 
ninGZ  and  Salmeron  were  present  working  in  the  in-  '- 
Tests  of  the  papacy.    No  French  clergy  took  part 
I  Henry  II  was  hostile.    The  Protestants  were  re- 
tired to  send  a  delegation,  which  was  received  on 
moary  24,  1552.    They  presented  a  confession,  but 
alined  to  recognize  the  authority  of  a  body  in  which 
ley  were  not  represented.    Several  dogmatic  decrees 
ore  passed  on  the  sacraments,  reasserting  transub- 
antiatton  and  all  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  the 
iDTCli.    A  few  reform  decrees  were  also  passed,  but 
•fore  a  great  deal  could  be  aocomplished  the  revolt 
'  Maurice  of  Saxony  put  both  emperor  and  council  in  "■' 
precarious  position  and  the  latter  was  wmseqncntly^ 
rorogned  for  a  second  time  on  April  28,  1552. 
When,  after  ten  long  years,  the  council  again  con'  ^^^ 
med  at  the  command  of  Pius  IV,  in  January,  1563;  iS62-3 
is  extraordinary  to  see  how  little  the  problems  con- 
ontiiig  it  had  changed.    Not  only  was  the  struggle 
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for  power  bctw^>en  pope  and  conncil  and  betwee-n  por 
and  emperor  still  RuiiiK  on,  but  hopes  were  still  entfl 
tatned  in  soiuo  qnartcrs  of  reconiriling  the  schismatic 
Pins  invited  all  princes,  whether  Catholic  or  heretic 
to  send  delegates,  but  was  rchiiffod  by  gome  of  the 
The  arpuraeut  was  then  taken  up  by  the  Emperor  Fei 
dinaiid  who  sent  in  an  imposing  demand  for  roforma 
including  tlie  authorizntion  of  the  marriaf^  of  priest 
communion  in  bi>th  kitidH,  the  use  of  the  vulgar  toi 
in  divine  service,  and  draBtic  rules  for  the  improveraei 
of  the  oonveuts  and  of  the  papal  courts. 

The  contention  over  thin  bone  among  the  father 
now  far  more  uumeroue  than  in  llie  earlier  days,  was« 
BO  hot  that  for  ten  whole  months  no  scskiou  could 
held.  Mobs  of  the  partiaans  of  the  various  factioni 
fought  in  the  streets  and  bitter  taunts  of  "French  dia 
eases"  and  "Spajiiah  eruptions'*  were  exchanged 
tween  them.  For  a  time  the  situation  seemed  iaex<^ 
tricable  and  one  cardinal  prophesied  the  impending 
downfall  of  the  papacy.  But  in  the  mck  of  time 
prevent  Buch  a  catastrophe  the  pope  was  able  to  eeoj 
into  the  field  the  newly  recruited  praetorian  guards 
the  Society  of  Jemiits.  Under  the  command  of 
dinal  Morone  these  indefatigable  zealots  turned 
flank  of  the  opposing  forces  partly  by  intrigue  at  the 
imperial  court,  partly  by  skilful  manipulation  of  de- 
bate. The  emperor's  mind  was  changed;  reforms  de- 
jnanded  by  him  were  dropped. 

The  questions  actaally  taken  np  and  settled  vere 
dogmatic  onoa,  chiefly  oonccrning  the  sacrifice  of  tbo 
mass  and  the  perpetuation  of  Llie  Catholic  customs  of 
communion  in  one  kind,  the  celebration  of  masses  in 
honor  of  saints^  the  celebration  of  masses  in  which  the 
priest  only  communicates,  the  mixing  of  water  with  the 
winf,  the  prohibition  of  Uie  use  of  the  vulgar  tongue, 
and  the  sanction  of  masses  for  the  dead.    Other  d*y. 
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t 
ow  oomplctely  th«  coiinctl  in  its  last  estate  was  sub- 
to  the  will  of  the  pope  is  shown  by  its  request  that 
decrees  should  all  be  confirmed  by  him.  This  was 
by  Pius  IV  in  the  bull  Bencdktus  Dcus.  Pius 
also  caused  to  be  prepared  a  symbol  known  a»  the  Tri- 
dentine  Profession  of  Faith  which  was  made  binding 
on  all  priests.  Save  that  it  was  slightly  eiilar^d  in 
1877  by  the  pronouncement  on  Papal  Infallibility,  it 
stands  to  the  present  day. 
The  complete  triumph  of  the  papal  claims  was  ofFset 
the  cool  reception  lifliich  the  decrees  received  In 
tholic  Europe.  Only  the  Italian  states,  Poland,  Por- 
1  and  Savoy  nnreaervediy  recognized  the  authority 
all  of  them.  Philip  TI,  bigot  as  he  was,  preferred 
make  his  on-u  rules  for  his  cU>rg}'  and  recognized  Iho 
of  Trent  with  the  proviso  **  saving  the  royal 
France  sanctioned  only  the  dopnatic,  not  the  ' 
ictical  decrees.  The  emperor  never  officially  recog- 
ed  the  work  of  the  council  nt  all.  Nor  were  the  gov- 
ents  the  only  recalcitrants.  According  to  Sarpi 
body  of  German  Catholics  paid  no  attention  to  the 
scribed  reforms  and  the  council  was  openly  mocked  ' 
in  Franco  as  claiming  an  authority  superior  to  that  of 
the  apostles. 

To  Father  Paul  Sarpi,  indeed,  the  most  intelligent 
obaer^'er  of  the  next  generation,  the  council  sc«med  to 
have  been  a  failure  if  not  a  fraud.  Ita  history  he  callft 
on  Iliad  of  woes.  The  professed  objects  of  the  coun- 
cil, heahng  the  schism  and  asserting  the  episcopal 
power  he  t-hinka  frustrated,  for  the  schism  was  made 
irreconcUiable  and  the  church  reduced  to  servitude. 
But  the  judgment  of  posterity  has  reversed  that  of 
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the  great  historian,  at  least  aa  far  as  the  value  of 
■work  done  at  Trent  to  the  cause  of  CathoHcifini  is 
.  cemed.    If  the  charch  shut  oat  the  ProtoEtants 
(Tccopnized  her  limited  domain,  she  at  least  took 
propriate  measures  to  establish  her  mlo  over  what 
-  left     Her  power  was  now  collected;  her  dogma 
'  unified  and  made  conBlslcnt  as  opposed  lo  the  mutt 
diverse  Prot«stant  creeds.    In  several  pointB,  inc 
whore  the  opinion  of  the  members  was  divided, 
words  of  the  deeroes  were  ambiguous,  bat  as  apiii 
the  Protestants  they  were  distinct  and  so  comprehe 
sive  as  rather  to  supersede  than  to  supplement  carlid 
stnndardR. 

Nor  shotild  the  moral  impulse  of  the  council  be 
derestimated,  ridiculed  though  it  was  by  its  opponen| 
as  if  expressed  in  the  maatm,  "si  non  caste, 
caute."    Sweeping  dccrpcB  for  urgent  reforms  wej 
passed,  and  above  all  a  machinery  set  up  to  car 
on  the  good  work.    In  providing  for  a  catcciiism,  forj 
authoritative  editions  of  the  Vulgate,  breviary 
other  standard  works,  in  regulating  moot  points, 
striking  at  lax  discipline,  the  council  did  a  lasting  sei 
ice  to  Catholicism  and  perhaps  to  the  world.    Not 
least  of  the  practical  reforms  was  the  provision  for 
opening  of  seminaries  to  traiu  the  diocoeau  cler 
The  6r8t  measure  looking  to  this  was  passed  in  IMfl 
Cardinal  Pole  at  once  began  to  act  upon  it,  and  a 
orce  of  the  third  session  ordered  that  each  dioc 
should  have  such  a  school  for  the  education  of  prit 
The  Koman  seminary,  opened  two  years  later,  waa 
model  for  subsequent  foundations. 


g  4.  The  Company  of  Jbsus 

^^^L     If  the  Counter-reformation  was  in  part  a  pure  res 

tion  to  medievalism  it  was  in  part  also  a  religious  rc^ 
vivaL    If  this  was  stimulated  by  the  Protestant  exam- 
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ide,  it  "Was  also  the  oatoome  of  the  rising'  tide  of 
'Catfaolio  pietiBm  in  the  fifteenth  centnry.    Still  more 
"Wbb  it  the  answer  to  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
ofaurch  for  an  instrument  with  which  to  combat  tlio 
dangers  of  heresy  and  to  conqner  spiritually  the  new 
worlds  of  heathenism. 
,Great  crises  in  the  chnrch  have  frequently  prodnc*d 
revivals  of  monasticism.    From  Benedict  to  Ber- 
.j  from  Bernard  to  Francis  and  Dominic,  from 
e  friars  to  the  Jesnite,  there  is  an  evolution  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  monastic  life  to  the  needs  of  Ljitin  ^^ 
Christianity.    Several  new  orders,  all  with  more  or  ut? 
leas  in  common,  started  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  "^*" 
isentury.    Under  Leo  X  there  assembled  at  Home  a 
bor  of  men  united  by  the  wish  to  renew  their  spir- 
lives  by  religious  exercises.    From  this  Oratory 
Divine  Love,  as  it  was  called,  under  the  inspiration 
of  Oaetano  di  Tiene  and  John  Peter  Caraffa,  arose  the 
order  of  Thcatiues,  a  body  of  devoted  priests,  dreasing  i^ ^ 
&ot  in  a  special  garb  but  in  ordinary  priest's  robes, 
Boon  attained  a  prominent  position  in  the  Catliolic 
orraation.    Their  especial  task  was  to  educate  the 
clergy. 

The  order  of  the  Capuchins  was  an  offshoot  of  the  *-^^ 
t'^rauciscuns.  It  restored  the  relaxed  discipline  of  the 
early  friars  and  its  members  went  about  teaching  the 
poor.  Notwithstanding  the  blow  to  it  when  its  third 
Vicar  Bernardino  Ocbino  became  a  Calvinist,  it  flour- 
ished and  turned  its  energies  especially  against  the 
etics. 
Of  the  other  orders  founded  at  this  time,  the  Bama- 
iites  (1530),  the  Somascians  (1532),  the  Brothers  of 
ICercy  (1540),  the  Ursulines  (1537),  only  the  common 
cituractcristics  can  be  pointed  out.  It  is  notable  that 
they  were  all  animated  by  a  social  ideal;  not  only  the 
salvation  of  the  individual  soul  but  also  the  ameliora- 
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\tion  of  humanity  was  now  their  purpose.  Some  o 
onlors  devotfd  thcmsGlvos  to  tho  edacation  of  ohili 
some  to  home  missions  or  foreign  missions,  som 
narein^  the  sick,  some  to  the  rescne  of  fallen  wch 
The  evolution  of  monasticism  had  already  pointe< 
way  to  these  tasks;  its  apogee  was  reached  with 
organization  of  the  Company  of  Jesus. 

The  Jesuit  has  beoome  one  of  those  typical  figi 
like  the  Puritan  and  the  buccaneer.  Though  lesa 
ploited  in  fiction  than  ho  was  in  the  days  of  Dm 
Eugene  Sue  and  Zola,  the  mention  of  his  name 
to  the  imagination  the  pictnre  of  a  tall,  spare 
handsome,  courteous,  obliging,  but  subtle,  decci 
dangerous,  capable  of  nursing  the  blackest  thou 
and  of  sanctioning  tho  worst  actions  for  the  adv; 
nient  of  his  cause.  The  Lettres  Provinci^es  of  Pi 
first  stamped  on  public  opinion  the  idea  thnt  the  J 
wait  necessarily  immoral  and  venomous;  the  imp 
hatred  of  Michelet  and  Symonds  has  brought  tti< 
criminals  before  the  bar  of  history.  On  the  other 
they  have  had  their  apologists  and  friends  even  on 
their  own  order.  Let  us  neither  praise  nor  blam^ 
seek  to  understand  them. 

In  that  memorable  hour  when  Luther  s^d  his 
lasting  nay  at  Worms  one  of  his  auditors  waa 
might  have  been  for  she  was  undoubtedly  presei 
tho  city — Oermainc  de  Foix,  the  wife  of  the  Marg 
John  of  Brandonburg.  The  beautiful  and  frivQ 
yomig  woman  had  been  by  a  fonner  marriage  the 
ond  wife  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  and  at  his  cour 
had  been  known  and  worshipped  by  a  young  pa{ 
good  family,  liiigo  de  Loyola.  Like  the  rom, 
Spaniard  that  he  was  he  had  taken,  as  he  told  later 
his  lady  "no  doohcsa  nor  countess  but  one  far  hig) 
and  to  her  he  paid  court  in  the  genuine  spirit  o 
chivalry.    Not  that  this  prevented  him  from  addi 
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fig  loss  diBintcrestcd  attentions  to  other  ladies,  for,  if 
K>xnethini?  of  a  Don  Quixote  he  was  also  something  of 
Don  .Juan.  Indeed,  at  the  Cflmival  of  1515,  his 
enormous  misdemeanors"  had  caused  him  to  be  tried 
ore  a  court  of  justice  and  little  did  his  plea  of  bcue- 
of  clergy  avail  him,  for  the  judge  fnilod  to  find  a 
sure  on  his  head  ' '  even  as  large  as  a  seal  on  a  papal 
hill,"  and  he  was  probably  punished  severely. 
I  Loyola  was  a  Basque,  and  a  soldier  to  his  fingertips. 
Vheinhe  French  army  invaded  Spain  he  was  given 
lommand  of  the  fortress  of  Pampeluna.  Defending  it 
iravely  against  desperate  odds  he  was  wounded  in  the  ^aril. 
eg  vlth  a  cannon  ball  and  forced  to  yield.  The  leg 
1^8  badly  set  and  the  bone  knit  crooked.  With  in- 
lomitable  courage  he  had  it  broken  and  reset,  stretched 
In  racks  and  the  protruding  bone  sawed  off,  but  all  the 
fcorlnre,  in  the  age  before  anaesthetics,  was  in  vain. 
Fbe  young  man  of  about  twenty-eight — the  exact  year 
bf  his  birth  is  unknown — found  himself  a  cripple  for 
bfe. 

To  while  away  the  long  hours  of  convalescence  he 
ksked  for  the  romances  of  chivalry  bnt  was  unable  to 
^  them  and  rend  in  their  place  legends  of  the  sainta 
^qA  a  life  of  Christ  by  Ludolph  of  Saxony.  His  im- 
bgination  took  fire  at  the  new  possibilities  of  heroism. 
faA  of  fame.  "What  if  you  should  be  a  saint  like 
Dominic  or  Francis?"  ho  asked  himself,  '*ay,  what  if 
^on  should  even  surpass  them  in  sanctity  I"  His 
thoice  was  fixed.  He  took  Madonna  for  lus  lady  and 
rmined  to  become  a  soldier  of  Christ. 

soon  as  he  was  able  to  move  he  made  a  pilgrim- 
to  Seville  and  Manresii  and  there  dedicated  bis 
irms  in  a  church  in  imitation  of  th«  knights  he  had 
icad  about  In  Amadis  of  Gaul.  Then,  with  a  general 
ionfession  and  much  fasting  and  mortiBoation  of  the 
b«fa,  began  a  period  of  doubt  and  spiritual  anguish 
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tiiai  has  aomelimes  been  compared  with  that  of  Lot 
Both  wexG  mon  of  strong  will  and  intellect,  both 
fercd  from  the  sonso  of  ein.  Bat  Luther's  develoi 
'was  somewhat  quieter  and  more  normal — if,  io^ 
in  the  psychology  of  conversion  so  carefaUy  studie 
James,  the  quieter  is  the  more  normaL  At  any 
where  Luther  had  one  vision  on  an  exceptional  ood 
alon,  Loyola  bad  hundreds  and  had  them  daily.  Igu 
tius  saw  tlie  Trinity  as  a  clavichord  with  three  stringi 
the  miracle  of  transubstantiation  ae  bght  in  bread 
Satan  as  a  glistening  serpent  covered  with  bngkl 
mysterious  eyes,  Jesus  as  **&  big  ronnd  form  ahiidli 
as  gold,'*  and  the  Trinity  again  as  "a  ball  of  fire." 

But  with  all  the  visions  he  kept  his  will  flied  on  W 
purpose.  At  first  this  took  the  form  of  a  vow  ( 
preach  to  the  inAdcts  and  he  made  a  pilgrimage  t 
JcniNalem,  only  to  be  turned  back  by  the  highesl  Chrii 
tian  anthority  in  that  region,  the  politically-minde 
Franciscan  vicar. 

On  returning  to  Spain  he  went  to  Barcelona  AD 
started  to  learn  Latin  with  boys,  for  his  education  a* 
gentleman  had  included  nothing  bat  reading  and  wril 
ing  his  own  tongue.  Thence  he  went  to  the  unirersit 
of  Alcala  where  he  won  disciples  but  was  imprisoM 
for  sis  weeks  by  the  Inquisition  and  forbidden  to  hoi 
meetings  with  them.  Practically  the  same  cxporieiK 
was  repeated  at  Salamanca  where  he  woe  detained  b 
the  lioly  Office  for  twenty-two  days  and  again  pfl 
hibited  from  holding  religious  meetings.  Thus  he 
chased  out  of  Spain  by  the  church  he  sought  to  at 
Turning  \i\n  stops  to  Paris  he  entered  the  Colh 
Montaij?n,  and,  if  he  here  was  free  from  the  Inqnisij 
ho  was  publicly  whipped  by  the  college  nuUiorities . 
dangcrouR  fanatic.  Nevertheless,  here  he  gatherc 
first  permanent  disciples,  Peter  Le  Fcvre  of  Savo 
Francis  Xavier  of  Pampeluna  and   two  Castilii 
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UBos  Layncz  and  Alfonso  Salmeron.  The  little  man, 
urdly  over  fire  feet  two  Inchca  high,  deformed  and 
Jarred,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  won  men  to  him  by  hie 
nile,  as  of  a  conqueror  in  pain,  by  his  enthusiasm,  his 
lission  and  his  bouk. 
If  one  reckons  the  greatness  of  a  piece  of  literature  ^*f .  . 
ot  by  the  beauty  of  the  style  or  the  profundity  of  the  ^Exmun 
lought  but  by  the  inducnce  it  has  exercised  over  men, 
ttSpirilwU  Exercises  of  Ignatius  will  rank  high.  Its 
kief  Boorces  were  the  meditation  and  observation  of 
e  author.  If  he  took  some  things  from  Garcia  de 
isneros,  some  from  The  Imitation  of  Christ,  some 
rom  the  rules  of  Montaigu,  where  he  studied,  far  more 
etook  from  the  course  of  discipline  to  which  he  lind 
objected  himself  at  Manresa.  The  psychological 
mndness  of  Loyola's  method  is  found  in  his  discovery 

t  the  best  way  to  win  a  man  to  an  ideal  is  to  kindle 

imagination.    His  own  thought  was  imaginative  to 
«  verge  of  abnormality  and  the  means  which  he  took 
D  awaken  and  artificially  to  stimulate  this  faculty  in 
is  followers  were  drastic  in  the  cstremc. 
The  purpose  of  the  Excrdses  is  stated  in  the  axiom 
hat  "Man  was  created  to  praise,  reverence  and  sen'e 
lod  our  Lord  and  thereby  to  save  his  sonl."    To  fit  a 
tan  for  this  work  the  spiritual  exercises  were  divided 
ito  four  periods  called  weeks,  though  each  period 
dgfat  be  shortened  or  lengthened  at  the  discretion  of 
le  director.    The  first  week  was  devoted  to  the  con- 
deration  of  sin  ;  the  second  to  that  of  Chri.st's  life  as 
r  as  Palm  Sunday;  the  third  to  his  passion ;  and  the 
to  his  resurrection  and  ascension.    Knowing 

tremendous  power  of  the  stimulant  to  be  adminis- 
Ignotius  inserted  wise  counsels  of  moderation  in 

application  of  it.    Dut,  subject  only  to  the  condi- 
n  that  the  novice  was  not  to  be  plied  beyond  what  he 
Id  bear,  he  waa  directed  in  the  first  week  of  soU- 
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tar}'  meditation  to  try  to  soe  the  length,  breadth 
depth  of  hell,  to  hear  the  Ifkinentatione  and  blasphc 
of  the  damned,  to  smell  the  emoke  and  brimiitoDe, 
taste  Ihe  bifrteniess  of  tears  and  of  the  worm  of  col 
Bcience  and  to  feel  the  bumingg  of  the  nnqtieDchabb 
fire.  In  like  manner  m  the  other  weeks  he  was  to  try  I 
picture  to  himgelf  in  as  vivid  a  manner  as  possible 
the  ovente  brought  before  his  mind,  whether  terrible 
glorioas.  The  end  of  all  this  diaciptine  'was  to  be 
complet*  eubjcction  of  the  man  to  the  chorch. 
Jet-uit  was  directed  ever  "to  praise  all  the  precepts 
the  church,  holding  the  mind  ready  to  find  reasons  fo 
her  defence  and  nowise  in  her  offence."  There 
be  an  nneondittoTial  surrender  to  her  not  only  of 
bat  of  the  intelligence.  "To  make  sure  of  being? 
in  all  things/'  eays  Loyola,  "we  ought  always  to  he 
by  the  principle  that  the  white  I  see  I  should  believe 
be  black  if  the  hierarchical  church  were  so  to  rule  iU* 
Inspired  by  this  ideal  the  small  budy  of  8tudeut8,J 
agreeing  to  be  called  henceforth  the  Company  of  Jt 
— a  military  term,  the  sodi  being  the  companions 
followers  of  a  chief  in  arms — took  vowe  to  live  in 
erty  and  chastity  and  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Jei 
salem.  With  this  object  they  set  out  to  Venice 
tlien  tnmcd  towards  Rome  for  papal  approbation 
tlieir  enterprise.  Their  first  reception  was  chillu 
but  they  gradnally  won  a  few  new  recmits  and  I| 
tins  drafted  the  ooustitntion  for  a  new  order  which  \n 
handed  to  the  pope  by  Contarini  and  approved  in 
bull  Ucgimini  milUantis  ecchsiae,  which  quotes  fi 
the  formula  of  the  Jesuits : 


Wlioercr  wishes  to  fight  for  Ood  under  the 
of  tliv  cross  and  to  serve  the  Lord  alone  and  bis  vioar  oB 
earth  tlie  Roman  pontiff  shall,  after  a  solemn  vcnr  ef 
perpetual  chantily,  conHJder  that  be  is  part  of  a  society 
iustituti-d  chiefly  for  these  cods,  for  the  profit  of  aoobt  in 
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life  and  Chmiion  doctrine,  fur  the  propa^tion  of  the 
faith  through  public  preaehing,  the  ministry  of  Ood'l 
word,  spiritual  exercises  and  works  of  charily,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  education  of  children  and  ignoram  persons 
ill  Christianity,  for  the  bearing  of  conteaaion  and  for  the 
I      giving  of  spiritual  consolation. 

breovcr  it  is  stated  that  the  members  of  the  new 
ier  should  be  bound  by  a  vow  of  spoclal  obedience  to 
le  pope  ftnd  should  hold  Uiemselves  ready  at  his  be- 
Bst  to  propagate  the  failh  among  Turks,  infidels,  her©- 
08  or  schismatics,  or  to  minister  to  btjlievers. 
Ignatias  was  chosen  first  general  of  the  order.    The  April,  isu 
ope  then  cancelled  the  previoos  limitation  of  the  num- 
r  of  Jesuita  to  GO  and  later  issued  a  large  cliarter  of  jj^^ 
ivileges  for  them.    They  were  exempted  from  taxes  1549 
d  episcopal  jurisdiction;  no  member  vi&a  to  be  al- 
iwod  to  accept  any  dig-nity  without  the  general's  eou- 
t,  nor  could  any  member  be  asiiigued  to  the  spiritual 
tion    of    women.    Among    many    other   grants 
one  to  the  effect  that  the  faithfal  might  confess 
them  and  receive  communion  without  pcrmiuHion  of 
eir  parish  priests.    A  confirmation  of  uU  privileges 
d  a  grant  of  others  was  made  in  a  bull  of  July  21, 
550. 

The  express  end  of  the  order  being  the  world-domi-  O**"".*"' 
fttion  of  the  church,  its  cousLItutioiL  provided  a  mar-  §?]«,,  of 
^■7Iiif'"  npt  f^rynnizft^i^p  fnr  this  pnrpofle.    Every-  J«w.i5S0 
tng  was  to  be  subordinate  to  efficioney.     Detachment 
m  tJie  world  went  only  so  far  as  necessary  for  the 
MOQpIeter  conquest  of  the  world.    Asceticism,  fasting, 
llf-di»cipline  were  to  be  moderate  so  as  not  to  interfere 
ilh  heolth.    No  special  dress  was  prescribed,  for  it 
ight  be  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help.    The  purpose 
ling  to  win  over  the  ckeaes  rather  than  the  masses, 
§  Jesuits  were  particular  to  select  as  members  only 
(bnet  men  of  agreeable  appearance,  calm  minds  and 
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eloquence.  Tliat  an  aspirant  to  the  order  should  ala 
be  ricli  and  of  good  family  was  not  requisite  but  wa 
considered  desirable.  Men  of  bad  repatatinn,  intract 
ble,  choleric,  or  men  who  had  ever  been  tainted  wit 
heresy,  wore  excluded.    No  women  were  recruited. 

After  selection,  the  neophyte  was  pnt  on  a  probatic 
of  two  years.  He  was  then  aseigiied  to  the  class 
acholars  for  further  discipline.  He  was  later  plat 
either  as  a  temporal  coadjutor,  a  sort  of  lay  brotfai 
charged  with  inferior  duties,  or  as  a  spintnal  coaJ 
jutor,  who  took  the  three  irrevocable  vows.  FinaMj 
there  was  a  class,  to  which  admissioQ  was  j^ained  tdU 
lonj;  experience,  the  Professed  of  Four  Vows, 
fourth  being  one  of  special  obedience  to  the  pope. 
Bmall  number  of  secret  Jesuits  who  might  bo  conaJ 
ered  as  another  class,  were  charged  with  dangcron 
missions  and  with  spying. 

Over  the  order  was  placed  a  General  who  was  prafl 
tically,  though  not  theoretically,  absolate.  On  paper  h^ 
was  limited  by  the  possibility  of  being  deposed  and 
the  election,  independently  of  hia  influence,  of  au  "ad-l 
monitor"  and  some  assistants.     In  practice  the  only 
limitations  of  his  power  were  the  physical  ones  inher- 
eut  in  the  dilliculties  of  administering  provinces  thoc 
sands  of  miles  away.    From  every  province,  however 
he  received  confidential  reports  from  a  multitude 
spies. 
"Tha  Bpirit  nf  thr  ^rH^r  wah  that  of  absolute.  --  -; 
tiftnif]g^  }^^]^^  cywiViPnci>.     The  member  must  ^      , 
superior  "like  a  corpse  which  can  be  tamed  this  way 
or  that,  or  a  rod  that  follows  every  impulse,  or  a  ball  of 
wax  that  might  be  moulded  in  any  fornL*'    The  ideal 
was  an  old  one;  the  famous  perinde  ac  cadaver  it8eU_ 
dates  hack  to  Francis  of  Assisi,  but  nowhere  bad 
ideal  been  so  completely  realized  as  by  the  companioi 
of  Ignatius.    In  fact,  in  this  as  iu  other  respects. 
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Tesuita  were  but  a  natural  culmination  of  the  evolution 
of  monasticism.  More  and  more  hnd  the  orders  tended 
X)  become  highly  disciplined,  anlficd  bodies,  apt  to  be 
Dscd  for  the  service  of  the  church  and  of  the  pope. 

The  growth  of  the  society  was  extraordinarily  rapid.  Growil 
By  1544  they  had  nine  establishments,  two  each  in 
Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal  and  one  each  in  France,  Ger- 
many and  the  Netherlands.  When  Loyola  died  Jesuits  ^"''*^' 
could  be  found  in  Japan  and  Brazil,  in  Abyssinia  and 
on  the  Congo;  in  Europe  they  were  in  ahnost  every 
coQutrj'  and  included  doctors  at  the  largest  universi- 
ties and  papal  nancios  to  Poland  and  Ireland.  There 
■were  in  all  twelve  provinoee,  about  65  residences  and 
1500  members. 

Their  work  was  as  broad  as  their  field,  but  it  was 
dedicated  especially  to  three  several  tasks:  education, 
war  against  the  heretic,  and  foreign  missions.  Neither 
of  the  first  two  was  particularly  contemplated  by  the 
founders  of  the  order  in  their  earliest  period.  At  that 
time  they  were  rather  like  the  friars,  popular  preach- 
ers^ catechists,  confessors  and  charitable  workers. 
But  the  exigencies  of  the  time  called  them  to  supply 
other  needs.  The  education  of  tlie  young  was  the  uat- 
aral  result  of  their  desire  to  dominate  the  intellectual 
class.  Their  seminaries,  at  first  adapted  only  to  their 
own  uses,  soon  became  famous. 

In  the  task  of  combating  heresy  they  were  also  the  Combining 
most  successful  of  the  papal  cohorts.  Though  not  the 
jprimary  purpose  of  the  order,  it  soon  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  their  special  field.  The  bull  canonizing 
Loyola  speaks  of  him  as  an  instrument  raised  up  by 
divine  providence  especially  to  combat  that  "foulest 
of  mnnslers*'  Martin  Luther.  Beginning  in  Italy  the 
JcBDits  revived  the  nearly  extinct  popular  piety.  Go- 
ing among  the  poor  as  missionaries  they  found  many 
ho  knew  no  prayers,  many  who  had  not  confessed  for 
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thirty  or  forty  years,  and  a  host  of  priesta  aa  blind 
their  Hocks. 

In  roost  other  Catholic  countries  they  had  to  fight  f 

e  right  to  exist.    In  France  the  Pnriement  of  Pa 
was  against  them,  and  even  after  the  king  had  grant 
them  pormission  to  settle  in  the  country  in  1553, 
Parlecnent  accused  them  of  jeoparding  the  faith,  de 
fitroj'ing  the  peace  of  the  charch,  supplanting  the  6. 
orders  and  tearing  dowu  more  than  they  built  n 
Nevertheless  they  won  their  way  to  a  place  of  greal 
power,  untik  sitting  at  the  oonnscls  of  the  naoi 
they  were  aWe  to  crush  their  Catholic  opponents, 
Jamieniijts.  as/com»lotelv  as  their  Protestant  onemi 
were  crushed  by  tlie  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 

In  the  Netherlands  the  Jesuits  were  welcomed 
allies  of  the  Spanish  power.    The  people  were  im- 
pressed by  their  zeal,  piety,  and  disinterestedness, 
in  the  Southern  provinces  they  were  able  to  bear  a 
a  victory  after  a  fierce  fight  with  Calvinism. 

In  England,  where  they  showed  the  most  devotio 
they  met  with  the  least  success.    The  blood  of  thei 
martyrs  did  not  sow  the  ground  with  Catholic  s 
and  they  were  expelled  by  statute  under  Elizabeth. 

The  moat  striking  victories  of  the  Jesoita  were  Wi 
in  Central  Europe.    Wlien  the  first  of  their  compan 
Peter  Faber,  entered  Germany  in  1540,  he  found  near! 
the  whole  country  Lutheran.    The  Wittelsbachs  of 
varia  were  almost  the  only  reigning  family  that  nevei 
compromised  with  the  Beformers  and  in  them 
Joenits  found  their  starting  point  and  their  most 
stant  ally.    Called  to  the  univcrftitics  of  Ingolstadt  ani 
Vienna  their  success  was  great  and  from  these  foci 
they  radiated  in  all  directions,  to  Poland,  to  Hungary, 
to  the  Rhine.    One  of  their  moBt  eminent  missionaries 
was  Peter  Canisius,  whose  catechism,  published  in  1555 
in  three  forms,  short,  long  and  middlej  and  in  two  Ian* 
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a,  Oerman  and  Latui,  became  the  chief  spiritual 
eif-book  of  the  Catholics.    The  idea  and  selection  of 
material  was  borrowed  from  Luther  and  he  was  imi- 
tated also  in  the  omission  of  uU  overt  polemic  material. 
This  Ui&l  feature  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  stroujfest. 

But  the  eonqnests  of  the  Company  of  Jesus  were  as  MiMhinSir 
notable  iu  lands  beyond  Europe  ais  they  were  in  the  twifaffl* 
keart  of  civilization.  They  were  not,  indeed,  pioneers 
in  the  field  of  foreign  missions.  The  Catholic  church 
showed  itself  from  an  early  period  solicitous  for  the 
salvation  of  the  uativci!  of  America  and  of  the  Far 
East.  The  hull  of  Alexander  VI  Rtated  tbut  his  mo- 
tive in  dividing  the  newly  discovered  lands  between 
Spain  and  Portugal  wati  cliiefly  to  assist  iu  the  propa- 
gation of  the  faith.  That  the  Protestants  at  first  de- 
veloped no  activity  in  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
was  partly  because  their  energies  were  fully  employed 
in  seouriiig  their  own  position,  and  still  more,  perhnps, 
because,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Spain  and  Portugal 
had  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  transoceanic  trade  and 
thus  (he  only  opportunities  of  coming  into  contact  with 
the  natives. 

Very  early  Dominican  and  Franciscan  friars  went  to 
America.  Though  some  of  them  exemplified  Chris- 
Uan  virtues  tliat  mipht  well  have  impressed  the  na- 
UvcsT^fhe 'greater  number  relied  on  the  puissant  sup- 
port of  the  Toledo  sword.  Thon^  the  natives,  as 
heathe>n  born  in  invincible  ignorance,  were  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inquisitor,  they  were 
driven  by  terror  if  not  by  fire,  into  embracing  the  re- 
ligion of  their  conquerors.  If  some  steadfast  chiefs 
told  the  missionaries  that  thej'  would  rather  go  to  hell 
[ifter  ticath  than  live  for  ever  with  the  cruel  Christians, 
the  tribes  as  a  whole,  seeing  their  dreaded  idols  over- 
thrown and  their  temples  uprontcil,  embraced  the  rc- 
igion  of  tlie  stronger  God,  as  they  quailed  before  his 
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votariea-  Little  could  Ihoy  understand  of  tlie  mrs- 
terios  of  the  fivith,  and  in  some  places  long:  continD< 
to  worship  Christ  and  Mary  with  the  ritual  and 
tributes  of  older  deities.  Bnt  nominally  a  milHoD  of 
them  Tirere  converted  by  1532.  and  when  the  Jesoits 
arrived  a  still  more  sncceRsfnl  effort  was  made  to  win 
over  the  red  man.  The  important  mission  in  Brazil 
Mnred  by  brave  and  devoted  brothers  of  Ignati 
[Achieved  remarkable  results,  whereas  in  ParaKoay 
Ijcsnita  founded  a  state  complotuly  under  their  o 

In  the  Far  East  the  path  of  the  missionary 
broken  by  the  trader.  At  Goa  the  first  ambassadors 
Christ  were  friars,  and  here  they  erected  a  cathedral, 
a  coitvent,  and  t^chools  for  trainin^^  native  priests.  Bnt 
the  jci^cfitest  of  the  missionaries  to  this  region  woa 
Francis  Xavier,  the  companion  of  Loyola,  Xot  for- 
getting- the  vow  which  he,  together  with  all  the  first 
members  of  the  society,  had  taken,  he  sailed  from  Lis- 
bon, clothed  with  extraordinary  powers.  The  pope 
made  him  his  vicar  for  nil  the  lands  bathed  by  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  the  king  of  Portugal  gave  him  of- 
ficial  sanction  and  support.  Arriving  at  Goa  he  put 
himself  iu  touch  with  the  earlier  missionaries  and  be- 
gan an  earnest  fight  against  the  immorality  of  the  port, 
both  Christian  and  native.  His  motto  "Amplius**  led 
him  soon  to  virgin  fields,  among  the  natives  of  the 
coast  and  of  Ceylon.  In  1545  he  went  to  Cochin-China, 
thence  to  the  Molnocas  and  to  Japan,  preaching  in 
every  place  and  baptizing  by  the  thousand  and  ten 
thousand. 

Though  Xavior  was  a  man  of  brilliant  endowments 
and  though  he  was  passionately  devoted  to  the  cause,  to 
neither  of  his  good  qualities  did  he  owe  the  suocesMS, 
whether  solid  or  specious,  with  which  he  has  been  cred- 
ited.   In  the  first  place,  judged  by  the  standards 


modem  miBRions,  the  superficiality  of  bis  work  vas 
almost  Incooceivable.  He  never  mastered  one  of  the  • 
languages  of  the  countries  whicli  he  vieited.  Ho 
learned  by  rote  a  fow  sentences,  generally  the  creed 
«nd  some  phrases  on  the  horrors  of  belt,  and  repeated 
tbem  to  the  crowds  attracted  to  him  by  the  soand  of  a 
belL     He  addressed  himself  to  masses  rather  than  to 

indtvidnals    and    >io    riifrarAaA     tlio    t»ilh^li^)Htiiill     r^f    h'la 

"-"Tr'r  ?,i  hp'tng  mnrply  tiw  nrim;n;nt..n«iTTn  Tif  haptium 
and  not  Ihu  conversion  of  \\nT*  ""  ""■^'"■■■♦qm^ij'f 
Thaii,  he  spent  hutirs  in  baptizing,  with  all  possible 
speed,  sick  and  dying  children,  believing  that  he  waa 
thns  rescuing  their  souls  from  limbo.  Probably  many 
of  his  adult  converts  never  understood  the  meaning 
of  the  application  of  water  and  oil,  salt  and  spittle. 
that  make  up  the  ritual  of  Catholic  baptism. 

In  the  second  place,  what  permanent  success  he 
achieved  was  due  largely  to  the  invocation  of  the  aid 
of  the  civil  power.  One  of  the  most  illuminating  of 
Xavier's  letters  is  that  written  to  King  John  of  Por- 
tugal on  Januarj'  20,  1548,  in  which  he  not  only  makes 
the  reasonable  ryquest  that  native  Christians  be  pro- 
tected from  persecution  by  their  coantrymcn,  but  adds 
that  every  governor  should  take  such  measures  to  con- 
vert them  as  would  insure  success  to  his  preaching,  for 
without  snch  suppori,  be  says,  the  cause  of  the  gospel 
in  the  Indies  would  be  desperate,  few  would  come  to 
baptism  and  those  who  did  come  would  not  profit  much 
in  religion.  Therefore  he  urges  that  every  governor, 
under  whose  rule  many  natives  were  not  converted, 
should  bo  mulcted  of  all  his  goods  and  imprisoned  on 
his  return  to  Portugal.  What  the  measures  applied 
by  the  Portugese  officers  must  have  been,  under  such 
prosBore,  can  easily  be  inferred  from  a  slight  knowl- 
edge of  their  savage  rule. 

It  hafi  b?<}n  eaid  t>it  ftYfrv  "■•p"'"''""  njiryii^fl  ^  it. 
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Ko\f  f]v'  sr-f iIr  pf  it«  -»wTi  ^^^-fny  The  premature  oor^ 
Tuptioii  of  tlio  order  wns  noticed  by  it's  ratire  rameit 
incmbi?rs  qnlto  early  in  its  career.  The  future  gen* 
oral  Francis  Borgria  wroto:  "The  time  will  come  when 
the  Company  will  be  completely  absorbed  in  hnmaa 
sciences  Tvithout  any  application  to  virtue;  ambition, 
pride  and  arrogance  will  rule."  The  -General  Aqna- 
viva  said  explicitly,  "Love  of  the  tliin;^  of  thia  worid 
and  the  Hpirit  of  the  courtier  are  dangerous  di^easM 
ill  our-Company.  Almost  in  spite  of  us  the  evil  ereepi 
in  little  by  little  under  the  fair  pretext  of  gaiuing 
princes,  prelates,  and  the  great  ones  of  the  world." 

A  principal  cause  of  the  ultimate  odium  in  wbicti 
the  Jesuits  -were  held  as  well  as  of  their  temporary 
aucoesses,  was  their  desire  for  speedy  results.,  Every 
one  has  noticed  the  immense  versatility  of  the  JesuiU 
and  their  ^superficial!^-  Thoy  produced  excillent 
scholars  of  a  certain  rank,  men  who  could  declpbcr 
Latin  inscriptions,  obscn'e  the  planets,  publish  libra- 
ries of  historical  sources,  of  casuistry  and  apoloigetic, 
or  write  catechisms  or  epigrams.  They  turned  with 
equal  facility  to  preaching  to  naked  savages  and  to  the 
production  of  art  for  the  most  cultivated  peoples  tft 
the  world.  And  yet  they  have  rarely,  if  ever,  produced 
a  great  scholar,  a  great  scientiiit,  a  g'reat  thinker,  or 
even  a  great  ascetic.  They  were  not  founded  for  such 
purposes ;  they  were  founded  to  fight  for  the  church  and 
they  did  that  with  extraordinary  success. 

But  their  very  efficiency  became,  as  pursued  for  its 
own  Bake  it  must  always  become,  soulless.  In  temw 
suggested  by  the  Great  ^Var,  thn  iog..jf-|  lyrra  tbr  ■"• 
yrimtmn  nf  r^fTjpmiis  nnljfn '■■-''"  To  set  up  an  ideal 
of  aggrandizement,  to  fill  a  l>ody  of  men  with  a  fanat- 
ioal  enthusiasm  for  that  ideal  and  then  to  provide  an 
orgnnizntion  and  discipline  marvellously  adapted  t" 
conquest,  that  is  what  the  Prussian  schoolmaster  wh« 
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mrerbially  won  Sadowa,  aiul  the  JesuHs  who  beat 
^  tho  Rcformiitiun,  have  known  bow  to  do  better 
U)  anyone  else.  Thrir  mothnds  t^^  aceonnt  of 
f'n'tl'T"jf-**yftpt  the  conscieii(;i^  </f  pianVinfl 
Moreover,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  their  eager 
rsuit  of  tangible  results  they  lowered  the  ethical 
indards  of  the  church.    WiahinK  to  open  her  doors 

widely  as  possible  to  all  men,  and  finding  that  liicy 
aid  not  make  nil  men  saints,  they  brought  don-ii  the 
^airoments  for  admissioD  to  tho  avoragi^  human  level, 
tc  cnnnot  take  the  denunciations  of  Jeauitical  **casu- 
Ty"  and  "probabiHpm"  at  their  face  value,  but  one 
a  find  in  Jesuit  works  on  ethics,  and  in  some  of  their 
riy  vorkft,  very  dancerous  compromises  with  the 
irld.  One  reads  in  their  books  bow  tho  bankmpt, 
thout  sinning  mortally,  may  defraud  his  creditors 

his  mortaged  goods;  how  the  servant  may  he  ex- 
Ecd  for  pilfering  from  his  master;  how  a  rich  man 
ly  pardonably  deceive  the  ta.s-coIlcctor;  how  the 
nlterees  may  rightfully  deny  her  sin  t«her  husband, 
en  on  oath.'  Doubtless  these  are  extreme  instances, 
1  that  they  should  have T>ben  possible  at  all  is  a  mel-  i  ji 

choly  warning  to  all  who  would,  even  for  pious  ends,    y***^^^ 


bstitnte  inferior  imitations  for  genuine  morality. 

to 

^         §  5.  The.  IsQtnsinoi:  and  Index 

Not  only  by  propaganda  appealing  to  the  mind  and 
»rt  did  the  Catholic  church  roll  back  the  tides  of  Bef- 
mation  and  Bcnaissaucc,  but  by  coercion  also.  In 
LB  the  church  was  not  alone;  the  Protestants  also 
necnted  and  they  also  censored  the  press  with  the 
}ect  of  preventing  their  adherents  from  reading  the 
goments    of    tlicir    opponents.    But    the    Catholic 

SnbiUoUatioii  of  UieH  ctAUnunta  in  cxccrpla  from  Jnuit  woilu  of 
r>l  Uirulop;.  printed  Id  C.  Mlltlt:  QueUca  tur  Geschichte  dt4  Paptt- 
«•,  ittll,  pp.  H'H. 
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church  was  not  only  more  consistent  in  tho  applies 
of  her  intolcranl  thporics  but  she  almost  alwars 
sumcd  the  direction  or  the  coercive  measures  dir< 
instead  of  applying  them  through  the  agency  of 
state.  Divided  &n  they  were,  dependent  on  the  i 
port  of  the  civil  government  and  hampered,  at  1 
to  some  slight  extent,  by  thoir  more  liberal  tenden 
the  t*f'ft*^^tft][]ff)  F'^"tr  h*"^  '"^trmni^Ntf''tJrfl  hflU 
efficient  AC  <^».>-*^>i*^  t^*  «'-"-'-ihla  an  tho  ^»'|"ifiiiioa_ 
thelmlcx. 

Tho  Inquisition  was  a  child  of  the  Middle 
For  centuries  before  Luther  the  Holy  Office  had 
Icrized  the  heretical  growths  on  the  body  of  M< 
Cliurch.    The  old  form  was  utilized  but  was  gi 
now  lca«e  of  life  by  the  work  it  was  called  upon  to 
form  against  the  Protestants.    Outside  of  the  Xe 
lands  the  two  forms  of  the  Inquisition  which  played 
largest  part  in  the  battles  of  the  sixteenth  oeutary 
the  Spanish  and  the  Roman.  ~" 

The  Inquisition  was  licensed  in  Spain  by  a  b 
Sixtns  TV  of  1478,  and  actually  cstabliahed  by  F 
naud  and  Isabella  in  Castile  in  148(),  and  soon  af 
wards  in  their  other  domimons.    It  has  someti 
been  said  that  the  'Spanish  luqaisition  was  reall 
political  rather  than  an  ecclesiastical  instrument, 
the  latest  historian  of  tbe  subject,  whose  deep  st 
makes  bis  verdict  final,  has  disposed  of  this  th 
Though  occasionally  called  upon  to  interfere  in 
ical  matters.  Ibis  was  exceptional.    Far  more  oftffl 
asserted  an  authority  and  an  independence  that 
barrassed  not  a  little  the  royal  government.    On 
other  hand  it  soon  grew  so  great  and  powerful  Iha 
was  able  to  ignore  the  commands  of  tho  popes, 
account  of  its  irresponsible  power  it  waa  unpopn 
and  was  only  tolerated  because  it  was  so  efficient 
cruehing  out  the  heresy  that  the  people  hated. 
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^^  nats  of  its  prooeOurc  uiid  ncliievcincnts  arel  pMxdnm 

DC  long  record  of  diabolical  cruelly,  of  protracted  con- 
acmcnt  in  dungeons,  of  endless  delay  and  browbcat- 
ig  to  break  the  spirit,  of  ingeuioua  tortures  and  of 
acked  and  cmahed  limb»  and  of  bnming  flesh.  In 
[lidgatioi]  of  judgment,  it  must  be  rememlwred  tliat 
he  methods  of  the  civil  courts  were  also  cruel  at  that 
fane,  and  the  punishments  severe. 

As  the  gnilt  of  the  suspected  person  was  always  pre- 
Bomed,  every  effort  was  made  t«  secure  confession,  for 
m  matters  of  belief  there  is  no  oUier  equally  saiisfac- 
lory  proof.  Withoat  being  told  the  nature  of  his  crime 
or  vho  was  the  informant  against  him,  the  person  on 
trial  was  simply  urged  to  confess.  An  advocate  was 
pven  hiin  only  to  take  advantage  of  his  professional 
rations  with  his  client  by  betraying  him.  The  enor- 
tnoQs,  almost  incredible  procrastination  by  which  the 
ioeased  would  be  kept  in  prison  awaiting  trial  some- 
times for  6ve  or  ten  or  even  twenty  years,  usually  suf- 
Boed  to  break  his  spirit  or  to  unbalance  his  mind.  Tor- 
Iwewas  first  threatened  and  then  applied.  All  rules 
intended  to  Hnnt  its  amount  proved  illusory,  and  it  was 
applied  practically  to  any  extent  deemed  necessary, 
uui  to  all  classes;  nobles  and  clergy  were  no  less  ob- 
luadons  to  it  than  were  commons.  Nor  was  there  any 
privileged  age,  except  that  of  the  teuderest  childhood. 
Men  and  women  of  ninety  and  boys  and  girls  of  twelve 
w  fourteen  were  racked,  as  were  young  mothers  and 
•omen  with  child.  Insanity,  however,  if  recognlzod 
M  genuine,  was  considered  a  bar  to  torture. 

Acquittal  was  almost,  though  not  quite,  unknown. 
Sotoetimos  sentence  was  suspended  and  the  accused 
^ttchargcd  without  formal  exoneration.  Very  rarely 
Mqnittal  by  compurgation,  that  is  by  oath  of  the  ac- 
<(iscd  Kupporteil  by  the  oaths  of  a  number  of  persons 
that  they  believed  he  was  telling  the  truth,  was  allowed. 
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Practically  the  only  plea  open  to  the  snspect  wan  that 
the  informers  against  him  wore  actuutod  by  malice. 
As  ho  was  not  told  who  his  accusers  were  this  was  dif>, 
fioalt  for  him  to  nse. 
maitiM  Tho  penalties  were  various,  inoladin^  Bcourging,  the 
guUcys  and  perpetual  imprisonment.  Capital  ptmiali- 
mcnt  by  fire  was  pronounced  not  only  on  Uioso  via 
were  impenitent  but  on  those  who,  after  having  beea 
once  discharged,  had  relapsed.  In  Spaiii,  hereticjs  wlw 
recanted  before  execation  were  first  strangled;  thfl 
obstinately  impenitent  were  banied  alive.  Peraou, 
convicted  of  heresy  who  could  not  be  reached  wert 
burnt  in  effig}'. 

Acting  on  the  maxim  ecdesia  non  sitit  sanguinem  the 
Inquisitors  did  not  put  their  victims  to  death  by  thrir 
own  officers  but  handed  them  over  to  the  civil  autliori- 
tiGS  for  execution.  With  revolting  h>7JncriBy  tboy 
even  adjured  the  huugmcn  to  be  merciful,  well  blow- 
ing that  the  Utter  had  no  option  but  to  carry  out  the 
aentenee  of  the  clmrch.  Magistrates  who  endearored 
to  exercise  any  discretion  in  favor  of  the  condemned 
were  promptly  threatened  with  cxcommuuicatiou. 

If  anything  conld  be  wanting  to  complete  the  horror 
it  was  supplied  by  the  festive  spirit  of  the  executions. 
fdafe  The  Auto  da  Fc,  or  act  of  faith,  was  a  favorite  spec- 
tacle of  the  Spaniards;  no  holiday  was  quite  complete 
without  its  holocaust  of  human  victims.  The  stagins 
was  elaborate,  and  the  ceremony  as  impressive  as  pos- 
sible. Secular  and  spiritual  authorities  were  ordered 
to  be  present  and  vast  crowds  were  edified  by  the  hor- 
rible example  of  the  untimely  end  of  the  unbeliever. 
Sundays  and  feast  days  were  chosen  for  these  si»o- 
taclcs  and  on  gala  occasions,  such  as  royal  weddingB 
and  christenings,  a  special  effort  was  made  to  celebrate 
one  of  these  holy  butcheries. 

The  number  of  victims  has  been  variously  estimated. 
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actual  connt  up  to  the  year  IWO,  that  is,  before 
ateatautism  became  a  serious  factor,  shows  that 
)^36  were  burned  in  person  and  10,913  in  ef5g>',  and 
*Be  figures  are  incomplete.  It  must  be  remembered 
it  for  every  one  who  paid  the  extreme  penalty  there 
?re  a  large  number  of  others  punished  in  other  ways, 
imprisoned  and  tortured  while  on  trial.  When 
^drian  of  Utrecht,  afterwards  the  pope,  was  Inquisi- 
Oeneral  1516-22,  I,fi20  perBona  were  burned  alive, 
in  effigy  and  21,S45  were  sentenced  to  pcnaiico  or 
ir  lighter  punishments.  Rou^^bly,  for  one  person 
to  death  ten  suffered  milder  penalties. 
Heresy  was  not  the  only  crime  punished  by  the  In- 
<]iusition;  it  also  took  charge  of  blasphemy,  bigamy 
aud  acme  forms  of  vice.  In  ita  early  years  it  waa 
itdiiefly  directed  against  the  Jews  who,  having  been 
i>TC8d  to  the  baptismal  font,  had  relapsed.  Later  the 
[oriscos  or  christened  Moors  suppUod  the  largest 
iber  of  victims.  As  with  the  Jews,  race  hatred 
60  deep  an  ingredient  of  the  treatment  meted  out 
them  that  the  nominal  cause  waa  sometimes  forgot- 
I,  and  baptism  often  failed  to  save  *'tbe  new  Chris- 
tian" who  preserved  any,  even  the  most  innocent,  of 
the  national  customs.  Many  a  man  and  woman  was 
torlnred  for  not  eating  pork  or  for  bathing  in  the 
Moorish  fashion. 

As  Protestantism  never  obtained  any  bold  in  Spain, 
the  Inquisition  had  comparatively  little  trouble  on  that 
account.  During  the  sixteenth  century  a  total  number 
of  1995  persons  were  punished  as  Protestants  of  whom 
164()  were  foreigners  and  only  355  were  Spaniards. 
Even  thefie  figures  exaggerate  the  hold  that  the  Re- 
formation had  in  Spain,  for  any  error  remotely  re- 
sembling the  tenets  of  Wittenberg  immediately  classed 
it*  maintainer  as  Lutheran.  The  first  case  known  waa 
found  In  Majorca  in  1523,  but  it  was  not  until  1559 
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thnt  any  Gonsiclerable  number  sufTcred  for  this  fai 
In  that  year  '2i  Lutherans  were  burnt  at  Kodrigo 
Seville,  32  iw  1562,  and  19  Calviniste  in  1569. 

The  dread  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  was  Huch  t 
only  in  those  dependencies  early  and  completely 
dued  oould  it  bo  infrodiicod.  Established  in  Sicily 
1487  its  temporal  jurisdiction  was  suspended  da 
the  years  1535-46,  when  it  was  revived  by  the  fear 
Protestantism.  Even  during  its  dark  quarter,  h 
ever,  it  was  able  to  pnnish  heretics.  In  an  auto 
brated  at  Palermo,  of  the  twenty-two  culprits  th 
were  Lutherans  and  nineteen  Jews.  The  capitulation 
ef  Naples  in  1503  expressly  excluded  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition, nor  could  it  be  established  in  Milan.  The 
Portuguese  Inqaisition  was  set  up  in  1536. 

The  New  World  was  capable  of  offering  less  re- 
sistance. Nevertheless,  for  naany  years  the  inquisitor- 
ial powers  were  vested  in  the  bishops  sent  over  to  Mex- 
ico and  Peru,  and  when  the  Inquisition  was  established 
in  both  countries  in  1570  it  probably  meant  no  increase 
of  severity.  The  natives  were  exempt  from  its  juris- 
diction and  it  found  little  combustible  material  eavfl 
in  captured  Protestant  Europeans.  A  Fleming  vat 
burned  at  Lima  in  1548,  and  at  the  first  auto  held  at 
Mexico  in  1574  tbirty-six  Lutherans  were  punished, 
all  English  captives,  two  by  burning  and  the  rest  by 
scourging  or  the  galleys. 

The  same  need  of  repelling  Protestantism  that 
had  helped  to  give  a  new  lease  of  life  to  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  called  into  being  her  sister  the  Roman 
Intjiiisition.  By  the  bull  Licet  ab  initio,  Paul  IV  r»- 
constituted  the  Holy  Oflioe  at  Rome,  directing  and  em- 
powering it  to  smite  all  who  persisted  in  condemned 
opinions  lest  others  should  be  Bcdoced  by  their  ex- 
ample, not  only  in  the  papal  states  but  in  all  the  na- 
tiona  of  ChristendoiD.    It  was  authorized  to  prouounoa 
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Bentenoo  on  onlprits  and  to  invoke  the  aid  of  tlie  seon- 

ar  arm  to  punish  them  ^vith  prison,  conQsc^tion  of 
gt}ods  and  death.  Its  authority  was  directed  particu- 
larly afcainst  persons  of  high  estate,  even  against 
facrctical  princes  whose  subjects  were  loosed  from  their 
obligation  of  obedience  and  whose  neighbors  were  in- 

ited  to  take  away  their  heritage. 
The  procedure  of  the  Holy  Office  at  Rome  was  char-  Procedure 
ftcterized  by  the  Augastlnian  Cardinal  Seripando  as  at 
first  lenient,  but  later,  he  continues,  "when  the  auper- 

anian  rigor  of  CarafFa  [one  of  the  firat  Inquisitors 
General]  held  sway,  the  Inquisition  acquired  such  a 
reputation  that  from  no  other  judgment-seat  on  earth 
were  more  horrible  and  fvarful  sentences  to  be  ex- 
pected." Besides  the  attention  it  paid  to  Protestants 
it  instituted  very  severe  processes  against  Judaizing 
Christians  and  took  cognizance  also  of  setluotion,  of' 
pimping,  of  sodomy,  and  of  infringmcnt  of  the  eccle- 
siastical rules  for  fasting. 

The  Roman  Inquisition  was  introduced  into  Milan  lulr 
by  Michael  Ghislieri,  afterwards  pope,  and  flourished 
mightily  under  the  protecting  care  of  Borroraeo,  ear- 
lUual  archbishop  of  the  city.    It  was  established  by 

!%arle8  V,  notwithstanding  opposition,  in  Naples.  '"' 
Venice  niso  fought  against  its  introdnction  but  never-  isi4 
theless  tiiially  permitted  it.  During  the  sixteenth  cen- 
Inry  in  that  city  there  were  no  loss  than  803  processes 
for  Lutberanism,  5  for  Calvinism,  35  against  Anabap- 
tiHts,  43  for  Judaism  and  VJii  for  sorcery.  In  coan- 
triefl  outside  of  Italy  the  Roman  Inquisition  did  uot 
take  root.  Bishop  Magrath  endeavored  in  1567  to  give 
Ireland  the  benefit  of  the  institution,  but  naturally  the 
English  Government  allowed  no  such  thing. 

A  method  of  suppressing  given  opinions  and  propa-  ^^^' 
^ling  others  probably  far  more  effective  tbau  tho  prcM 
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tnaaliDg^of  men's  bodies  is  the  guidance  of  tlieir  mil 
through  direction  of  their  reading  and  instructtc 
Naturally,  before  tlio  invention  of  printing,  and  in 
illiterate  society,  the  censorship  of  books  woald 
sli^t  importance.    Plato  was  perhaps  the  &rst  to  pi 
pofio  that  the  reading  of  immoral  and  impious  books  i 
forbiddtu,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  his  suggestion 
acted  upon  either  in  the  states  of  Greece  or  in  paf 
Kome.    Examples  of  the  rejection  of  certain  bo< 
the  early  church  are  not  wanting.    Paul  iudat 
Epheaian  sorcerers  to  bum  their  books ;  certain  fatbe 
of  the  church  advised  against  the  r(tading  of  bcathfl 
authors;  Pope  Gelasius  made  a  decree  on  the 
received  and  those  not  received  by  the  church, 
Alanichaean  books  were  publicly  bnmt. 

The  invention  of  printing  brought  to  the  atfeutio 
of  the  ohurch  the  danger  of  allowing  her  chtldrea 
choose  their  own  reading  matter.    The  first  to 
advert  upon  it  was  Berthold,  Archbishop  of  Maycn« 
the  city  of  Gutenberg.    On  the  22d  of  March,  1485, 
promulgated  a  decree  to  the  effect  that,  wherei 
divine  art  of  printing  bad  been  abused  for  the 
lucre  and  whereas  by  tills  means  even  Christ's  bool 
missals  and  other  works  on  religion,  were  Umrabed  bf^ 
the  vulgar,  and  whereas  the  Gorman  idiom  was  too 
poor  to  express  such  mysteries,  and  common  pcrsoc 
too  ignorant  to  understand  them,  therefore  every 
translated  into  Oenman  must  be  approved  by  the  dc 
tors  of  the  university  of  Mayence  before  being  pt 
lished. 

The  example  of  the  prelate  was  soon  followed 
popes  and  councils.    iUczandcr  ^1  forbade  as  a 
teeUible  evil  the  printing  of  hooks  injurious  to 
Catholic  faith,  and  made  all  arclibishops  official 
aors  for  their  dioceses.    This  was  enforced  by  a 
cree  of  the  Fifth  Lateran  CoimcU  setting  forth 
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mlthongh  printing  has  brought  mucli  advantage  to  the 
[ehtirch  it  ban  niso  diBseraiuaied  errors  and  pcmicious 
doj^iuas  coiitniry  to  Iho  Christian  religion.  The  decree 
forbids  the  printing  of  any  book  in  any  city  or  dioceso 
of  Christendom  without  license  from,  the  local  bishop 
thor  eccIesiaBtical  authority. 

his  sweeping  edict  was  supplemented  by  others 
:cd  iigatii8t  certain  books  or  authors,  but  for  a 
1e  generation  the  charcli  left  the  censorship  cbie6y 
o  the  discretion  of  the  several  national  governments. 
This  was  the  policy  followed  also  by  the  Protoetanta, 
both  at  this  time  and  later.  Neither  Luther,  nor  any 
other  reformer  for  a  long  time  attempted  to  draw  up 
T<^1ilar  indict^s  of  prohibitwl  books.  Examples  of 
soraetbing  approaching  this  may  be  found  in  the  later 
yhifltory  of  Protestantism,  but  they  are  so  uulmpoi'tant 
H|o  be  negligible. 

^^he  national  govemmenta,  however,  laid  great  stress 
licensing.    The  first  law  in  ypain  was  followed  by 
over  increasing  Htrictness  under  the  inquisitor  who 
rew  up  several  indices  of  prohibited  books,  completely 
lind<-*peudeut  of  the  official  Roman  Usts.    The  German 
lets  and  the  French  kings  were  careful  to  give  their 
jeots  the  beneOt  of  their  selection  of  reading  mat- 
er.   In  Kngland,  too,  lists  of  prohibited  books  were 
rnwn  up  under  all  the  Tadors.    Mary  restricted  tho 
ight  to  print  to  licenced  members  of  the  Stationers* 
ipany;  Klizabelh  put  the  matter  in  the  bands  of 
far  Cliamber.     A  sjiecial  license  was  required  by  the 
junctions,  and  a  bitt-r  law  was  niracd  at  "seditious, 
ismatic  or  libellous  books  and  other  fantastic  writ- 
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The  idea  of  a  complete  catalogac  of  heretical  and  Uuloeuw 
iiigcruus  wTitings  under  ecclesiastical  censure  took 
1b  rise  in  the  Netherlands.    After  the  works  of  vari- 
^QS  authors  Lad  been  severally  prohibited  in  distinct 
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proclamatione,  tUe  Uuivcrsity  of  Louvaln,  at  the  e; 
peror's  command,  drew  up  a  fairly  extenaive  list 
1M6  and  aeain,  fiumewkat  enlarged,  in  1550.    It  mci 
tiona  a  number  of  Itibles  in  Greek,  Latin  and  the  ve 
nacnlars,  the  works  of  Luther,  Carlstadt,  Osiander, 
Odiiiiu,  Bulliugcr,  Calvin,  Oocolampadius,  Jonas,  Cal 
vin,  Melanchthon,  ZwingU,  EIuss  and  John  Pnppor  o: 
Qocb,  a  Dutch  author  of  the  fifteenth  century  reviv 
by  the  Protestants.    It  is  remarkable  that  the  worl 
of  Kraaraus  are  not  included  in  this  list     Farther- 
more  it  is  stated  that  certain  approved  works,  even 
when  edited  or  translated  by  heretics,  might  be  al- 
lowed to  students.    Among  the  various  scientific  worl 
condemned  are  an  Anatomy  printed  at  Marburg 
EnohariuB  Harzhom,  H.  0.  Agrippa's  De  vanitate  sn- 
enliarum,  and  Sebastian  Miinster's  Cosmoffraphia  u 
v^rsaiis,  a  geography  printed  in  1544.    The  Koran 
prohibited,  and  also  a  work  called  "Hct  paradijs  vi 
Venus,"  this  latter  presumably  as  indecent.    Fiually, 
all  books  printed  eince  1525  without  name  of  author, 
printer,  time,  and  place,  are  prohibited. 

Partly  in  imitation  of  this  work  of  Louvain,  partly 
in  consequence  of  the  foundation  of  the  Inquisition,  the 
Roman  Index  of  Prohibited  Rooks  was  promulgated.  ^ 
Though  the  bull  founding  the  Roman  Inquisition  snid 
nothing  about  books,  their  censure  was  included  ia 
practice.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Office  at 
Lucca  a  list  of  forbidden  works  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Scnole  at  Lucca,  including  chiefly  the  tracts  of  Italian 
heretics  and  satires  on  the  church.  The  fourth  session 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  prohibited  the  printing  of  all 
anonymous  books  whatever  and  of  all  others  on  re- 
ligion until  licensed.  A  further  indication  of  increas- 
ing severity  may  be  found  in  a  bull  issued  by  Julius  Til 
who  complained  that  authors  licensed  to  read 
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>ok8  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  them  were  mor« 
kely  to  be  eeduced  by  them,  and  who  therefore  re- 
akcd  all  licenses  ^ivcn  up  to  that  time. 

When  the  Roman  Inqnisition  issned  a  long  list  of  Sfpiember, 
olumes  to  be  burnt  publicly,  including  works  of  Kras- 
iU8,  Machiavelli  and  Pogjj^o,  this  might  be  conBidered 
le  first  Roman  Index  of  Prohibited  Books;  but  the 
ret  docomcut  to  bear  that  name  was  issued  by  Paul 
?-  Itdivided  writings  into  three  classes:  (1)  Authors  1559 
ho  had  erred  ex  professo  aiuLwhose  whole  works  were 
jrbiddcn ;  (2)  Authors  who  bad  erred  occasionally  and 
jme  of  whose  books  only  were  mentioned;  (3)  Aoony- 
tons  books.  In  addition  to  these  classes  61  printers 
■ere  named,  all  works  published  by  whom  were  banned. 
'he  Index  strove  to  be  as  complete  as  possible.  Its 
!iief  though  not  its  only  source  was  the  catalogue  of 
onvaiu.  Many  editions  and  versions  of  the  Bible 
ere  listed  and  the  printing  of  any  translation  with- 
nt  permission  of  the  Inquisition  was  prohibited, 
articular  attention  was  paid  to  Erasmus,  who  was  not 
nly  put  in  the  first  class  by  name  but  was  signalized 
s  having  "all  his  commentaries,  notes,  annotations, 
ialogues,  epistles,  refutatiuJis,  translations,  books  and 
Tilings '  *  forbidden. 

The  Council  of  Trent  again  took  np  the  matter,  pass-  TrideoiioT 
ig  a  decree  to  the  effect  that  inasmuch  as  heresy  had  «»jw"Wp. 
9t  been  cured  by  the  cctisorsbip  this  should  be  made  26^,1562 
iuch  stricter,  and  appointing  a  commission  in  order, 
ij  r^ardless  of  the  parable,*  it  was  phrased,  to  scp- 
ratc  the  tares  from  the  wheat.    The  persons  ap- 
ointed  for  this  delicate  work  comprised  four  arch- 
ishops,  nine  bishops,  two  generals  of  onlera  and  somo 
minor  theologians. ' '    After  much  sweat  they  brought 
)rtb  a  report  on  most  of  the  doubtful  authors  though 

■  Uattbcw  XJU,  ZS-30. 
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the  most  difficult  of  all,  Erasmus,  they  rolinqnUhcd 
the  theological  faculties  of  Louvain  and  Paris  for  ex- 
purgation. 
iSM  The  results  of  their  labors  were  published  by  P* 

IV  under  the  name  of  the  Tridontine  Index.  It  vaa 
more  Rweepiiii^,  and  at  the  name  time  more  diacrun- 
inating  thau  tbc  former  ludcx.  GraBtnus  was  changed 
to  the  second  claps,  only  a  portion  of  his  woi'ks  bei 
now  condemned.  Among  the  non-ecclesiaslical  a 
thors  bauuctl  were  Maohiavelli,  Gnicciardiui  and  Bob-' 
caccio.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Decameron  was  ex- 
purgated not  obieBy  for  its  indecency  but  for  its  satire 
of  ecclesiaetics.  Thus,  a  tale  of  the  seduction  of 
abbess  is  rendered  ncccpt-abic  by  changing'  the  abbei 
into  a  connteps ;  the  story  of  how  a  priest  led  a  wo 
BBtray  by  impersonating  the  angel  Gabriel  is  me 
changed  by  making  the  priest  a  layman  masquerading 
aa  a  fairy  king. 

The  principles  upon  whicli  the  prohibition  of  boobt 
rested  were  set  forth  In  ten  rules.    The  most  inter©; 
ing  are  the  following:  (1)  Books  printed  before  151i 
condemned  by  popes  or  council;  (2)  Versions  of  the 
Bible;  (3)  books  of  heretics;  (4)  obscene  books;  (5) 
works  on  witchcraft  and  necromancy. 

Tn  /inkr  tn  katp  th<*  T'ndpr  up  ^ftjatg  fWT^fjinml  rp. 

visiutt  was  necessary.  To  Insure  this  Pins  V  ap- 
'pointed  a  special  Congregation  of  the  ludex,  which  has 
lasted  until  the  present  day.  From  his  time  to  cure 
more  than  forty  Indices  have  been  issued.  Those  of 
the  sixteenth  century  were  concerned  mainly  with  Prot- 
estant books,  those  of  later  centuries  chiefly  deal,  for 
the  pnrjjoses  of  internal  discipline,  with  books  written 
by  Catholics,  One  of  the  functions  of  the  Congrega- 
tion was  to  expurgate  books,  taking  out  the  offonsiTo 
passages.  A  separate  Index  expurffoiorius,  pointing 
out  the  passages  to  be  deleted  or  corrected  was  pub- 
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jhed,  and  this  uame  hue  sometimes  incorrectly  been 
flppiied  to  the  Index  of  prohibited  books. 

Tlic  effect  of  the  ccjiworship  of  the  press  has  been 
variously  estimated.  The  Index  was  early  dtibbcd 
aica  dcstricta  in  oinnes  scriptores  and  Sarpi  called  it 
"the  flnest  secret  ever  discovered  for  applying  rc- 
U^uii  to  the  purpose  of  makiug  men  idiotic."  Milton 
tbandcred  against  the  ccntiorsbip  iu  England  as  "the 
greatest  discouragement  and  affront  that  can  be  of- 
fered to  learning  and  learned  men."  The  R\*il  of  the 
syiiton]  of  Rome  was,  in  his  opinion,  donble^  for,  as  he 
wrote  in  his  immortal  Areopagilica,  "The  Council  of 
Trent  and  the  Spanish  Inquisition  engendering  to- 
gether bronchi,  forth  and  perfected  those  catalogues 
and  expurging  indexes  that  rake  through  the  entrails 
of  many  an  old  good  antbor  with  a  ^nolation  worse 
than  any  Uiat  could  be  offered  to  his  tomb."  When 
we  remombor  thai  the  groiitesl  works  of  literature, 
such  as  the  Divine  Comedy,  were  tampered  with,  and 
that,  in  tlie  Spanish  Expurgatorial  Index  of  1640  the 
list  of  passages  to  be  deleted  or  to  be  altered  in  Eras- 
muH*a  works  takes  59  dnoble -columned,  closely  printed 
folio  pages,  we  can  easily  se«  the  point  of  Milton's  in- 
dignant protest.  But,  to  his  mind,  it  was  still  worse 
to  eubject  a  book  to  the  examination  of  nnfit  men  be- 
fore it  could  secure  its  impriinatur.  Not  without  rea- 
son has  liberty  of  the  press  been  made  one  of  the  cor- 
nerstones of  the  temple  of  freedom. 

Various  writers  have  labored  to  demonstrate  the 
blighting  effect  that  the  censorship  was  supposed  to 
have  on  literature.  But  it  is  surprising  how  few  ex- 
amples they  can  bring.  Lea,  who  ought  to  know  the 
Spanish  field  exhaustively,  can  only  point  to  a  few 
professors  of  theology  who  were  persecuted  and 
silenced  for  expressing  unconventional  views  on  bib- 
lical criticism.    He  conjectures  that  others  must  have 
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remained  mute  tlirouji^h  fear.    But,  as  the  golden  age 
of  Spaaish  literature  came  after  the  law  made  the 
laa  priiitiiiff  of  anlicensed  books  punishable  by  death,  it  is 

hard  to  see  whtreln  literature  can  have  suffered.  The 
Roman  Inquisition  did  not  prevent  the  appearance  of 
Galileo's  wort,  though  it  made  him  recant  afterwards. 
The  strict  Gaulish  law  that  playwrights  should  not 
* 'meddle  with  matters  of  divinity  or  state"  made 
Shakespeare  careful  not  to  express  his  religious  and 
poltlical  viewti,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  in  what  way  it 
hampered  his  genius. 

And  yet  the  influence  of  the  various  press  laws  was 
incalculably  great  and  was  Just  what  it  was  intended 
to  be.    It  affected  8cy?nce  less  than  one  would  think, 
and  literature  hardly  at  all,  but  it  moulded  the  opinions 
tTiT  the  masses  like  putty  in  their  miers*  hands.    That 
I  the  rank  and  iile  of  Spaniards  and  Italians  remained 
/  Catholic,  and  the  vast  majority  of  Britons  Protestant, 
/   waH  due  more  to  the  boTidago  of  the  press  than  to  any 
i)ther  one  cause.    Originality  was  discouraged,  the 
people  to  some  degree  unfitted  for  the  free  debate  that 
la  at  the  bottom  of  self-government,  the  hope  of  tol- 
erance blighted,  aod  the  path  opened  that  led  to  reli- 
gious wars. 


CHAPTER  IX 


,  THE  IBERIAN  PKNINSULA  AND  THE 
■      EXPANSION  OP  EUBOPE 

^P  §  1.  Spain 

P,  through  the  prism  of  history,  we  analyse  the  Ro^onM- 
■hite  light  of  eistcenth-century  civilization  into  its  ^^^ 
sroponont  parts,  three  colors  pnrticulnrly  emerge:  «nilEi- 
le  azare  *'light  of  the  Gospel"  as  the  Refonnera  p'""^ 
mdly  called  it  in  Germany,  the  golden  beam  of  the 
enaissancc  in  Italy,  and  the  blood-rod  florae^  of  ci- 
Iniatioa  eod  «onqueat  irradiating:  the  Il)erian  pcnin- 
ila.  Which  of  the  three  cuntrihuted  most  to  modern 
iltnre  it  is  hard  to  decide.  Bach  of  the  movements 
larted  separately,  gradnally  spreadinjf  until  it  came 
ito  contact,  and  thus  into  competition  and  Anal  blend- 
tg  with  the  other  movements.  It  was  the  middle 
inds,  France,  England  and  the  Netherlands  that,  fecl- 
ig  the  impulses  from  all  sides,  evolved  the  sanest  and 
trongest  synthesis.  While  Germany  almost  com- 
utted  suioidc  with  the  mvord  of  the  spirit,  while  Italy 
ank  into  a  voluptuous  torpor  of  decadent  art,  while 
ipain  reeled  under  the  load  of  unoanicd  Western 
■wealth,  France,  England  and  Uolland,  taking  a  little 
rr«QL£ach  of  thoir  neighbors,  and  not  too  much  from 
uiy,  became  strong.  wcU-balanjCcd.  -biiUia0i__states. 
But  if  eventually  Germany,  Italy  and  Spain  all  suffered 
from  over- spcciali:wt  ion,  for  the  moment  the  stimulus 
^  new  ideas  and  new  possibilities  gave  to  each  a  sort  of 
Mdership  in  its  own  sphere.  While  Germany  and 
*aly  were  busy  winning  the  realms  of  the  spirit  and 
^  the  mind,  Spain  very  nearly  conquered  the  empire 
'  the  land  and  of  the  sea. 
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The  foundation  of  her  national  greatness,  like 
of  the  greatness  of  so  many  other  powers,  was  laid 
the  union  of  the  various  states  into  which  sh«  was 
one  time  divided.  The  marriage  of  Ferdinand 
Aragou  and  Isabella  of  Castile  was  followed  by  a  se 
of  measnrcfl  that  pnt  Spain  into  the  leading;  poei 
in  Europe,  expelled  the  alien  racial  and  rcli^ons 
meats  of  her  population,  and  secured  to  her  a 
colonial  empire.  The  conquest  of  Granada  from 
Moors,  the  acqaisition  of  Cfrdagne  and  Roussillcff 
from  the  Frenfh,  and  the  annexation  of  Naples,  don- 
ble<1  the  dominions  of  the  Lions  and  Castles,  and 
started  the  proud  land  on  the  road  to  empire.  It  Is 
true  that  eventually  Spain  exhausted  herself  by  try- 
ing (o  do  more  than  even  her  young  powers  could  ac 
complish,  but  for  a  while  she  retained  the  hegemony 
of  Christondom.  The  same  year  that  saw  the  discov' 
ery  of  America  and  the  occupation  of  the  Alhambra,  1 
was  also  marked  by  the  expulsion  or  forced  conversion 
of  the  Jews,  of  whom  165,000  left  the  kingdom,  50,000 
wore  baptized,  and  20,000  perished  in  race  riots.  The 
stafesmanfhip  of  Ferdinand  showed  itself  in  a  more 
favorable  light  in  the  measures  taken  to  reduce  the 
nobles,  feudal  anarchs  as  they  were,  to  fear  of  the 
law.  To  take  their  place  in  the  government  of  Uie 
countrj'  he  developed  a  new  bureaucracy,  which  also,  to 
some  extent,  usurped  the  powers  of  the  Cortes  of  Ara- 
gnn  and  of  the  Cortes  of  Castile.  In  the  meantime  a 
notable  reform  of  the  church,  in  murals  and  in  learmng 
if  not  in  doctrine,  was  carried  through  by  the  gn 
Cardinal  Ximenez. 

When  Charles,  the  grandson  of  the  Catholic  Kin 
succeeded  Ferdinand  he  was  already,  through  his  fa- 
ther, the  Archduke  Philip,  the  lord  of  Burgundy  and 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  heir  of  Austria.  His  elec- 
tion as  emperor  made  him,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  the 
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■catest  princo  of  Christendom.  To  hia  gigantic  task 
k  brought  all  the  rc<lccmtng  qaaliiies  of  dnlluesH,  for 
s  mediocrity  and  moderation  seized  his  peoples  and 
s  dynasty  better  than  brilliant  gifts  and  boandless 
obition  would  have  done.  "Never,"  he  is  reported 
ihavG  said  in  1556,  'Mid  I  aspire  to  universal  mon- 
•chy,  although  it  aeemed  well  within  my  power  to  at- 
in  it."  Thongh  the  long  war  with  Franco  turned 
'er,  until  the  very  last,  in  his  favor,  he  never  pressed 
B  advantage  to  the  point  of  crushing  his  enemy  to 
rth.  But  in  Gennnny  and  Italy,  no  less  than  in 
>flin  and  the  Netherlands,  he  finally  attained  some- 
ing  more  than  hegemony  and  something  less  tlian 
Molutc  power. 

Though  Spain  benefited  by  his  world  power  and  be-  'J^*"' 
roe  the  capital  state  of  his  far  ilung  empire,  "Cliarles  Communw 
Ghont,"  as  he  was  called,  did  not  at  first  find  Spani- 
ds  docile  subjects.  Within  a  very  few  years  of  his 
cession  a  great  revolt,  or  rather  two  great  synehron- 
8  revolts,  one  in  Castile  and  one  in  Aragon,  tlarefl  up. 
le  grievances  in  Castile  were  partly  economic,  the 
rvicio  (a  ta.\)  and  the  removal  of  money  from  the 
aim,  and  partly  national  as  against  a  strange  king 
|Uu6  foreign  officers.  Not  only  the  regent,  Adrian 
^Rrecht,  but  many  important  officials  were  north- 
aers,  and  when  Charles  left  Spain  to  be  crowned  em- 
ror,  the  national  pride  could  no  longer  bear  the  hu- 
liation  of  playing  a  subordinate  part.  The  revolt 
the  Castilian  Communes  began  with  the  gentry  and 
read  from  them  to  the  lower  chisses.  Even  tlio 
ondces  joined  forces  ■witb  the  rebels,  though  moro 
no  fear  than  from  sj-mpathy.  The  various  revolt- 
5  communes  formed  a  central  council,  the  Santa 
Jltn,  and  put  forth  a  program  re-asserting  the  rights 
the  Cortes  to  redress  grievances.  Meeting  for  a 
DO  with  no  reaistance,  the  rebellion  disintegrated 
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through  the  operation  of  iU  own  contrifagal  fo 
disunion  and  lack  of  leadership.    So  at  length  wh 
the  government,  sapplied  with  a  Bmall  force  of 
man  mercenaries,  etruok  on  the  field  of  Villalar, 
April,  1521  rebels  suffered  a  severe  defeat.    A  few  cities  held 

longer,  Toledo  last  of  all ;  bat  one  by  one  they  yielded, 
partly  to  force,  partly  to  the  wise  policy  of  conceBsioo 
and  redress  followed  by  the  government. 

In  our  own  timo  Barcelona  and  the  east  coast  of 
Spain  has  been  the  hotbed  of  revolutionary  democracy 
and  radical  socialifon.  Even  so,  the  rising  in  AragoD 
known  as  the  Herraandad  (Brotherhood)  contempo* 
rary  with  that  in  Castile,  not  only  began  earlier  and 
lasted  longer,  hut  was  of  a  far  more  radical  stamp. 
Here  were  no  nobles  airing  their  slights  at  the  hands 
of  a  foreign  king,  but  hero  the  trade-gilds  rose  in  th« 
name  of  equality  against  monarch  and  nobles  alik«. 
Two  special  causes  fanned  the  fury  of  the  populace  to 
a  white  heat.  The  first  was  the  decline  of  the  Medi- 
terranean trade  due  to  the  rise  of  the  Atlantic  oom- 
morco;  the  other  was  the  roci^dclement.  Valencia  was 
largely  inhabitGd  by  Moors,  th^hwpt  industrious,  sober 
and  thrifty,  and  consequently  the  most  profitable  of 
Spanish  laborers.  The  race  hatred  so  deeply  rooted 
in  human  nntnrc  added  to  the  ferocity  of  the  cloM 
conflict.  Both  Bides  were  ruined  by  the  war  which, 
beginning  in  1519,  dragged  along  for  several  years 
until  the  proletariat  was  completely  crushed. 
ThcConcs  "Pile  armed  triumph  of  the  government  hardly  fl 
aged  popular  liberties  ae  embodied  in  the  coustitatioi 
of  the  Cortes  of  Castile.  When  Charles  became  king 
this  body  was  i^ot,  like  other  parliaments,  ordinarily  a 
representative  assembly  of  the  three  estates,  but  oon- 
pisted  merely  of  deputies  of  eighteen  Castilian  cities. 
Only  on  special  occasions,  such  as  a  coronation,  were 
nobles  and  clergy  summoned  to  participate.    Jt 
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power  was  that  of  granting  taxes,  Iboagli  somehow  il 
never  succeeded,  as  did  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  making  the  redress  of  grievancoti  conditional 
spon  a  eubsidy.  But  yet  the  power  amonuted  to  some- 
thing and  it  was  one  that  neither  Charles  nor  Philip 
commonly  ventured  to  violate.  Under  both  of  them 
meetings  of  the  Cortes  were  frequent. 

Though  never  directly  attacked,  the  powers  of  the 
Cortes  declined  through  the  growth  of  vast  interests 
oatsido  their  competence.  The  direction  of  foreign 
policy,  eo  absorbing  under  Charles,  and  the  charge  of 
the  enormous  and  growing  commercial  interests,  was 
confided  not  to  the  representatives  of  the  people,  but 
1o  the  Boyal  Council  of  Castile,  an  appointative  body 
of  nine  law>-crs,  three  nobles,  and  one  bishop.  Thou^ 
not  absolutely,  yet  relatively,  the  functions  of  tbo 
Cortes  diminished  until  they  amounted  to  no  more  than 
those  of  a  provincial  council. 

What  reconciled  the  people  to  the  concentration  of 
new  powers  in  the  hands  of  an  irresponsible  council 
vas  the  apparently  dazzling  success  of  Spanish  policy 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
So  banner  was  served  like  that  of  the  Lions  and  ('as- 
tles;  no  troops  in  the  world  could  stand  against  her 
famous  regiments;  no  generals  were  equal  to  Cortez 
«nd  Alva;  no  Btate.impn  abler  than  Parma,  no  admirals, 
nntil  the  Armada,  more  daring  than  MaRtAIan  '  and 
Don  John,  no  champions  of  the  church  against  hereti^ 
and  infidel  like  Loyola  and  Xavier. 

That  such  an  empire  as  the  world  bad  not  seen  since  The 
borne  should  within  a  single  life-time  rise  to  its  zenith  £^^ 
fend,  within  a  much  shorter  time,  decline  to  the  verge  of 
i*ain,  is  one  of  the  melodramas  of  history.    Perhaps, 
0  reality,  Spain  was  never  quite  so  great  as  she  looked, 

r  was  her  fall  quite  so  complete  as  it  seemed.    But 
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liDoiint  of  it  would  purchase  much  honest  labor  from 
k  indolent  population  fed  on  fantaeica  of  wealth, 
fee  modern  Kinj?  Midas,  on  whoae  dominions  the  sun 
levor  Rct,  was  cnrsed  with  a  singular  and  to  him  in- 
Kplicnble  nped  of  everything  that  money  was  supiwsed 
p  buy.  nis  armies  mutinied,  his  ships  rottod,  and 
fever  could  his  inereasing  income  catch  up  with  the  far 
lore  rapidly  increasing  expenses  of  hie  bud^jet. 
!  The  poverty  of  the  people  was  in  large  part  the 
|lalt  of  the  government  which  parsoed  a  fiscnl  policy 
leally  calculated  to  strike  at  the  very  sources  of 
balth.  ^\TiiIe,  under  the  oppression  of  an  ignorant 
Ittemalism,  unhappy  Spain  suffered  from  inanition, 
lie  was  tended  by  a  physician  who  tried  to  cure  her 
Ulady  by  phlehotomy.  There  have  been  worse  men 
!ian  Philip  II,  but  there  have  been  hardly  any  who  phiiipu, 
Kve  caused  more  blood  to  flow  from  the  veins  of  their  l^^*-* 
iro  people.  Uis  life  is  proof  that  a  well-meaning 
Igot  can  do  more  liarm  than  the  most  abandoned  do- 
Inchoe.  ' 'I  would  ratliex  lose  all  igy  hinpdomB."  he 
|rerred,__"than  alloy  freednni  .ot^rcligion."  And 
tain,  to  a  man  condemned  by  the  Inquisition  for 
fcrcsy,  "If  my  own  son  were  as  perverse  as  yon,  I 
grself  would  carry  the  faggot  to  bam  him."  Con- 
bt«ntly,  laboriously,  undeterred  by  any  suffering  or 
ty  horror,  he  pursued  his  aim.  He  was  not  afraid 
hard  work,  scribbling  reams  of  minute  directions 
[y  to  his  officers.  His  stubborn  calm  waa  impcr^ 
rbahle;  he  took  his  pleasures — women,  autos-da-fe 
d  victories — sadly,  and  he  suffered  such  chagrins  as 
»  death  of  four  wives,  having  a  monstrosity  for  a 
n,  and  the  loss  of  the  Armada  and  of  the  Nether- 
ads,  without  turning  a  hair. 

(Spain's  foreign  policy  came  to  be  more  and  more 
tolarizod  by  the  rise  of  Knglish  sea-power.  Even 
bder  Charles,  when  France  had  been  the  chief  enemy, 
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the  Hupsburgs  saw  the  deBirability  of  winning 
land  as  a  strategic  point  for  their  universal  e 
This  policy  was  pursued  by  alternating  allianc* 
hostility.  For  six  years  of  his  boyhood  Oiarlcs 
been  betrothed  to  Mary  Tudor,  Heniy  VlLI's  si 
to  whom  he  sent  a  ring  inscribed,  "Mary  bath  ch 
the  better  part  which  shall  not  be  taken  away  i 
her."  His  own  precioas  person,  however,  was  t 
from  her  to  be  bestowed  on  Isabella  of  Portugal 
whom  he  begot  Philip.  When  this  son  succecdod 
notwithstanding  the  little  nnplcasnntncss  of  Hi 
VIII '8  divorce,  he  advised  him  to  turn  again  t 
English  marriage,  and  Philip  soon  became  the 
band  of  Queen  Mary.  After  her  death  without  i 
he  vainly  wooed  her  sister,  until  he  was  gradi 
forced  by  her  Protestant  buccaneers  into  an  undel 
war. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  he  contd  do  to  lose 
tune's  favors,  she  continued  for  many  years  to  t 
on  her  darling  Hapsbnrg.    After  a  naval  disaste 
flicted  by  the  Turks  on  the  Spaniard  off  the  ooa 
Tripoli,  the  defeated  power  recovered  and  revel 
herself  in  the  great  naval  victory  of  Lepanto,  iii 
tober  1571.    The  luBtre  added  to  the  Lions  and  Ca 
by  this  important  success  was  far  outshone  by  tb 
quisition  of  Portugal  and  all  her  colonics,  in 
Though  not  the  nearest  heir,  Philip  was  the  stroQ 
and  by  bribery  and  menaces  won  the  homage  o 
Portuguese  nobles  after  the  death  of  the  aged 
Henry  on  Jannary  31,  1580.    For  sixty  years  S 
held  the  lesser  country  and,  what  was  more  Impol 
to  her,  the  colonics  in  the  East  Indies  and  in  Af 
8o  vast  an  empire  had  not  yet  been  heard  of,  or 
agined  possible,  in  the  history  of  the  world.    No  i 
der  that  its  shimmer  dazzled  the  eyes  not  only  of 
temporaries,  but  of  posterity.    According  to  Mftcaj 
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Philip's  power  was  equal  to  that  of  Napoleon,  and  its 
ruin  is  the  most  inRtmctive  lesson  in  htRtory  of  how  not 
lo  gov  em. 

How  hollow  was  this  scmbtauce  of  might  was  dem- 
onstrated by  the  first  stalwart  peoples  thnt  dared  to 
test  it,  first  by  the  Dutch  and  then  by  England.  The 
story  of  the  Armada  has  already  been  told.  Its  prep- 
aration marked  the  height  of  Philip's  effort  and  tJie 
height  of  his  incompotcnoe.  Its  annihilation  was  a 
emcl  blow  to  his  pride.  Bat  in  Spain,  barring  a  tem- 
porary financial  panic,  things  wont  much  the  same 
after  1588  as  before  it  The  full  bloom  of  Spanish 
culture,  gorgeous  with  Velasquez  and  fragrant  with 
Cer\-antes  and  Calderon,  followed  hard  upon  the  de- 
feat of  the  Annada. 

The  fact  is  that  Spain  suffered  much  more  from  in-  Yl"fT^ 
tcmal  disorders  than  from  foreign  levy.  The  chief 
occasion  of  her  troubles  was  the  presence  among  her 
people  of  a  large  body  of  Moors,  hated  botb  for  tlieir 
race  and  for  their  religion.  With  the  capitulation  of 
0  ra  nada,  Ihe  enjoyment  of  Mnhammpdanism  was 
guaranteed  to  the  Moors,  but  this  tolerance  only  lasted 
for  six  years,  when  a  decree  went  out  that  all  must  be 
baptized  or  must  emigrate  from  Andnlnsia.  In  Ara- 
gon,  however,  always  independent  of  Castile,  tbey  con- 
tinned  to  enjoy  religious  freedom.  Charles  at  his 
ooronation  took  a  solemn  oath  to  respect  the  faith  of 
Islam  in  these  lands,  but  soon  afterwards,  frighteuod 
by  the  rise  of  heresy  in  Germany,  he  applied  to  Clem- 
ent to  absolve  him  from  his  oath.  This  sanction  of 
bad  faith,  at  first  creditably  withheld,  was  finally 
granted  and  was  promptly  followed  by  a  general  order 
for  espulsion  or  conversion.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  Spain  the  poor  Moriscos  now  began  to  bo  systemat- 
ically pillaged  and  persecuted  by  whoever  choac  to  do 
it    All  manner  of  taxes,  tithes,  servitudes  and  fines 
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were  demanded  of  fhem.  The  last  straw  iLat  broke 
the  endurance  of  a  people  tried  by  everj-  manner  of 
tyranny  and  extortion,  was  an  edict  ordering  all 
Moors  to  learn  Costilian  within  three  years,  after 
whieli  the  ose  of  Arabic  was  to  bo  forbidden,  prohibit- 
ing all  Mooriiih  customs  and  costumes,  and  strictly  en- 
joining attendance  at  church. 

As  the  Moorn  had  been  prcvioDsly  disarmed  and  aa 
they  had  no  military  discipline,  rebellion  seemed  & 
counsel  of  despair,  bat  it  ensued.  The  popnlace  row 
in  helpless  fury,  and  for  three  years  defied  the  might 
of  the  Spanish  empire.  But  the  result  coatd  not  be 
doubtful.  A  naked  peasantry  could  not  withstand  the 
disciplined  battalions  that  had  proved  their  valor  on 
every  field  from  Mexico  to  the  Levant  and  from  Saxony 
to  Algiers.  It  was  not  a  war  but  a  massacre  and  pil- 
lage. The  whole  of  Andalusia,  the  most  flourishing 
province  in  Spain,  beautiful  with  its  snowy  mountaiiu, 
fertile  with  its  tilled  valleys,  and  sweet  with  the  peace- 
ful toil  of  human  habitation,  was  swept  by  a  auiversal 
Btorm  of  carnage  and  of  flame.  The  young  men  either 
perished  in  fighting  against  fearful  odds,  or  wer« 
slaughtered  after  yielding  as  prisoners.  Those  who 
sought  to  fly  to  Africa  found  the  avenues  of  escape 
blocked  by  the  pitiless  Toledo  blades.  The  aged  were 
hnnted  down  like  wild  beasts;  the  women  and  young 
children  wore  sold  into  slavery,  to  toil  under  the  lash 
or  to  share  the  hated  bed  of  the  conqueror.  The  mas- 
sacre cofit  Spain  60,0U0  lives  and  thrcu  million  duoats, 
not  to  speak  of  the  harm  that  it  did  to  her  spirit      >J 

§2.  Expu)aATiON 

When  Columbus  returned  with  glowing  acoouuts  of 
the  "India"  he  had  found,  the  value  of  his  work  was 
at  once  appreciated,  Forthwith  began  that  struggle 
for  colonial  power  which  has  absorbed  so  much  of  the 
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morses  of  the  European  nations.  In  view  of  the  Por- 
Oguese  discoveries  in  Africa,  it  was  felt  necessary 
0  mark  out  the  "spheres  of  influence'*  of  the  two  pow- 
irs  at  once,  and,  with  an  instinctive  appeal  to  the  one 
luthority  claiming  to  be  international,  the  Spanish 
^vemment  immpdiately  applied  to  Pope  Alexander 
VI  for  confirmation  in  tlie  uew-foimd  territories.  Aet- 
ng  on  the  suggestion  of  Columbus  that  the  line  of 
Spanish  inOucnco  be  drawn  one  hundred  leaprnes  west 
if  any  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  or  of  the  Azores, 
he  pope,  with  magnificent  self-assurance,  issued  a 
mil.  Inter  caetera  divinae,  of  his  own  mere  liberality 
ind  in  virtue  of  the  authority  of  Peter,  conferring  on 
[^aatile  forever  "nil  dominions,  camps,  posts,  and  vil- 
nges,  with  all  the  rights  and  jurisdictions  pertaining 
0  them,"  west  of  the  parallel,  and  leaving  to  Portugal 
J]  tliat  fell  to  the  east  of  it.  Portugal  promptly  pro- 
esled  that  the  Hue  was  too  far  cast,  and  by  the  treaty 
if  Tordesillas,  it  was  moved  to  370  leagues  west  of 
be  Cape  Verde  Islands,  thus  falling  between  the  48ih 
Old  49th  parallel  of  longitude.  The  intention  was 
oubtless  to  confer  on  Spain  all  land  immediately  west 
the  Atlantic,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  South  America 
nuts  60  far  to  the  eastward,  that  a  portion  of  her 
nritory,  later  claimed  as  Brazil,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Por- 
ignL 

Spain  lost  no  time  iu  exploiting  her  new  dominions, 
ring  the  next  century  hundreds  of  ships  carried  tens 
ihoueaiids  of  adventurers  to  seek  their  fortune  in 
0  west.    For  it  waa  not  as  colonists  that  most  of 
em  wcntr  bul  itTn  spirit  compounded  of  that  o^  tUfl 
er,  the  knifibtierrant.  iin.nl-thC-SUXatc.    If  there 
anything  in  the  paradox  that  artists  have  created 
tural  beauty,  it  is  a  truer  one  to  say  that  the  Span- 
romances  created   the   Spanish   colonial   empire. 
e  men  who  sailed  on  the  great  adventure  had  feasted 
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on  talcs  of  paladins  and  bippogrifs,  of  enchanted  pe 
aces  aiid  fonntains  of  youth,  and  miraculously  faij 
women  to  be  rescued  and  then  claimed  by  knigbt 
They  rend  in  books  of  travel  purporting  to  tell  tbtj 
Bober  truth  of  gatyrs  and  of  purple  unicorns  ai 
of  men  who  spread  their  feet  over  their  heads  fd 
umbrellas  and  of  others  whose  heads  grew  betwc 
their  shoulders.    No  wonder  that  when  they  went 
a  strange  country  they  found  the  River  of  Life  in 
Orinoco,  colonies  of  Amazons  in  the  jungle,  and 
Dorado,  the  land  of  gold,  in  the  riches  of  Mexico  ai 
Peru!    It  is  a  testimony  to  the  imaginative  mood 
Europe,  as  well  as  to  the  power  of  the  pen,  that 
whole  continent  came  to  be  Cfitled.  not  after  its  dti 
coverer,  but  after  the  man  who  wrote  the  best 
mances — mostly  fictions— about  his  travels  in  it. 

In  Uie  Orenter  Antilles,  where  Spain  made  her  fit 
colonies,  her  rule  showed  at  its  worst.  The  soft  ni 
tive  race,  the  Cnribs,  almost  completely  disappears 
within  half  n  century.  The  best  modem  authority 
estimates  that  whereas  the  native  population  of  Es- 
piinola  (Haiti)  was  between  2Ull,000  and  3l.H),O00 
3403,  by  1548  hardly  501)0  Indians  were  left.  In 
the  extinction  of  the  natives  was  due  to  new  disct 
and  to  the  vices  of  civilization,  but  far  more  to  the' 
liL'Hrtless  exploitation  of  them  by  tlie  conquerors.  Bar- 
tholomew dc  las  Casas,  the  first  priest  to  come  to  this 
unfortunate  island,  tells  stories  of  Spanish  cruelty 
that  would  be  incredible  wore  they  not  so  well  sup- 
ported. With  his  own  eyes  he  saw  .'{CHU)  inoffensive 
Indians  slaughtered  at  a  single  time;  of  another  batch 
of  .^00  he  observed  that  within  a  few  months  more 
than  half  perished  at  hard  labor.  Again,  he  saw  6000 
Indian  children  condemned  to  work  in  the  mines,  of 
whom  few  or  none  long  survived.  In  vain  a  bull  of 
Paul  TIT  declared  the  Indians  capable  of  bocomin£ 
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Christians  and  forbade  their  enelavoment  In  vain 
he  Spanish  goveminent  tried  to  mitigate  at  least  some 
f  the  hnrdships  of  the  natives'  lot,  ordering  that  they 
hould  bu  well  fwl  and  paid.  The  toniptation  to  ex- 
iloit  them  was  too  strong;  and  when  tbey  perished  the 
Ipaniards  supplied  their  place  by  importing  TipyrftOB  £.m^ 
toni  Africa,  a  people  of  tonghcr  fibre. 

Spanish  exploralion,  followed  by  sparse  settlcmeDt^ 
oon  opened  up  the  greater  p»rt  of  the  Americas  south 
if  the  latitude  of  the  present  city  of  San  Francisco. 
)f  many  expeditions  into  the  trackless  'n'ildorneas, 
miy  a  few  were  financially  repaying;  the  majority 
«ro  a  drain  on  the  resources  of  the  mother  country. 
n  every  place  where  the  Spaniard  set  foot  the  native 
nailed  and,  after  at  most  one  desperate  stroggle,  went 
own,  never  again  to  loose  the  conqaeror*s  grip  from 
lis  throat  or  to  move  the  conqueror's  knee  from  his 
ihcst.  Even  the  bravest  Tvere  as  hel])Ie88  us  children 
kefore  ^camors  armed  with  Umuder  and  ridini;  upon 
^JSjUEn  monsters. 

But  in  no  place,  save  in  the  islands,  did  the  native 
3ice8  wholly  disappear  as  they  did  in  the  Knglish  set- 
lemcnts.  The  Spatiinrds  came  not  like  the  Pnritana, 
is  artisans  and  tillers  of  the  soil  intent  on  founding 
lew  homes,  but  as  military  conquerors,  requiring  a 
Boe  of  helots  to  toil  for  tliem.  For  a  period  anarchy 
■eigned ;  the  captains  not  only  plundered  the  Indians 
int  fought  one  another  fiercely  for  more  room — more 
•ooni  in  the  endless  wilderness  I  Eventually,  however, 
wndilions  became  more  stable;  Spain  imposed  her  ef- 
ective  control,  her  language,  religion  and  institutions 
a  a  vast  region,  rlninf;>  f^y  SOPi'*^'*  Amorica  what  Itome 
Lad  onfai  done  for  her. 

Tlie  lover  of  adventure  will  find  rich  reward  in  trao- 
ng  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  by  De  Soto,  of 
'lorida  by  Poncu  de  Leon,  and  of  tlie  whole  course  of 
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the  Amazon  by  Orellana  -who  sailed  down  it  fromPe 
or  in  reading  of  Balboa,  "wben  with  eagle  eyes 
titared  at  Uie  Pacific."    A  resolute  man  could  liai 
get  out  exploring  without  stumbling  upon  some 
river,  some  vast  continent,  or  some  unmeasured 
Bat  among  all  these  fairly- talcs  there  arc  some  that 
so  marvellous  that  they  would  be  thought  too  extras 
gant  by  the  most  daring  writers  of  romance.    That 
captain  with  four  hundred  men,  and  another  with 
hundred,  should  each  march  against  an  extensive 
populous  empire,  cut  down  their  armies  at  odds  ofj 
hundred  to  one,  put  their  kings  to  the  sword  and 
temples  to  the  torch,  and  after  it  all  reap  a  harvest 
gold  and  precious  stones  such  as  for  quantity  had  nc 
been  heard  of  before — all  this  meets  us  not  in  the 
of  Ariosto  or  of  Dumas,  but  in  the  pages  of  authenf 
history. 
tot      lu  the  tableland  of  Mexico  dwelt  the  Aitecs,  the 
civilized  and  warlike  of  North  American  aborlgiii^ 
Their  polity  was  that  of  a  Spartan,  militarj-  deypotit 
tlicir  religion  the  most  grcwsome  known  to  man. 
fore  their  temples  were  piled   pyramids  of  hat 
skulls;  the  deities  were  placated  by  human  Bacrif 
and  at  times,  according  to  the  deicidal  and  tbeophaj 
rites  common  to  many  primitive  sopcrstitions,  lh( 
selves  sacrificed  la  effigy  or  in  the  person  of  n  beaa- 
tiful  captive  and  their  fiesh  eaten  in  sacrarouiiUil  ':ij 
nibalism.    Thongh  the  civilization  of  the  Ar-' 
rivcd  froiu  tlic  earlier  and  jK^rhaps  matfi  adv.i 
yans,  was  scarcely  so  high  as  that  of  the  ancicint, 
tians,  they  had  cultivated  the  art 

the  mines  of  gold  and  sil' •■ 

cious  metals  into  olaborn: 

When  rumorsof  til-  ■ 
at  lust  as  if    ' 
Ucruaudo  l'< 
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ic  leader,  gathered  a  force  of  four  hundred  white 
len,  wth  a  small  oiitftt  of  artillery  and  cavalry,  and, 
Good  Friday,  1519,  Uindod  at  the  place  now  called 
'era  Cruz  and  marched  on  the  capital.    The  race  of 
'arriors  who  delighted  iu  nothing  but  eluughler,  was 
hipciied,  partly  by  an  old  prophecy  of  the  coming  of 
(rod  to  snbdne  the  land,  partly  by  the  strange  and 
trrible  arms  of  the  Invaders.    Moreover  their  neigh- 
TS  and  sobjects  were  ready  to  rise  against  them  and 
«come  allies  of  the  Spaniards.    In  a  few  months  of 
rovded  battle  and  massacre  they  lay  broken  and  help- 
B   at   the  feet  of   the  audacious  conqueror,  who 
romptly  sent  to  Spain  a  glowing  account  of  his  new 
mpiro  and  a  tribute  of  gold  and  silver.    Albert  Dnrer 
a  August,  1520,  saw  at  Brussels  the  'Hhbigs  hrongfyt 
G  king  from  the  new  golden  land,"  aud  defwribeB 
bem  in  his  diar>'  as  including  "a  whole  golden  son, 
fnlbom  in  breadth,  and  a  whole  silver  niuou  of  the 
ami-  size,  and  two  rooms  full  of  the  same  Bort  of  ar- 
ur,  aud  also  all  kinds  of  weapons,  aocoatremduts  wad 
OwSf  wonderful  shields  .  .  .  altogether  valucfj  at 
rod  thousand  gulden.    And  all  my  life,"  I 
ve  nt'ver  seen  aD>'thing  that  so  rejoiced  : 
did  these  things." 
If  on  artist,  fnmiliar  witb  kiii 
....  f  ,.„^i.   .,f  r'"--pi' crmld  .■-.; 

;i  of  the  worli' 
en  CTin  and  the  Biivi'r  tuoon  won 
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for  ftt  least  their  common  wants.  The  Spaniards  oi 
did  thoraselves  in  acl«  of  Iroachery  niid  lilood.  In 
the  emperor,  Atahaalpa,  after  voluntarily  placing! 
self  in  the  hands  of  Pizarro,  filled  the  room  used 
his  priHon  nine  feet  high  with  gold  as  ransom;  when^ 
he  could  give  no  more  ho  was  tried  on  the  prcpoaterou* ' 
charges  of  treason  to  Charles  V  and  of  heresy,  and 
saffered  death  at  the  stake.  Pizarro  coolly  pocketed 
the  till  then  undreamed  of  sum  of  4,500,000  ducats.' 
worth  in  our  standards  more  than  one  hundred  million 
dollars. 

But  the  crowning  act  of  the  nge  of  discovery  was  tlie 
circumimvifjation  of  the  Rlobe.  The  leader  of  the  great 
enterprise  that  put  the  seal  of  man's  dominion  on  the 
earth,  was  Ferdinand  Magellan,  a  Portuguese  in  Span- 
ish service.  With  a  fleet  of  five  vessels,  only  one  of 
which  pnt  a  tmg  around  the  world,  and  with  a  crow  of 
September  about  27.5  nion  of  whom  only  18  returned  auccessfal, 
ho  sailed  from  Europe.  Coasting  down  tho  oast  of 
Xoiith  America,  exploring  tbc  inlets  and  rivers, 
entered  the  straits  that  bear  his  name  and  covei 
their  .^60  miles  in  thirty-eight  days.  After  following 
the  coast  up  some  di.s(ance  north,  he  struck  across  the 
Pacific,  the  breadth  of  which  he  much  underestimated. 
For  ninety-eight  days  he  was  driven  by  the  east  traile- 
wind  without  once  sighting  land  save  two  desert 
islands,  while  his  crew  endured  extremities  of  hunger, 
thirst  and  scurvy.  At  last  bo  came  to  the  islands  he 
called,  after  the  thievish  propensities  of  their  iuhah- 
itAuts,  tho  Lndronee,  making  his  first  landing  at  Ouam. 
Speiidiug  but  three  days  hero  to  refit  and  provision, 
he  sailed  again  on  March  9,  and  a  week  later  di-scov- 
ered  the  islands  known,  since  1542,  as  the  Philippines. 

1  AtiDwiac  92.40   to  a.  diicKt  tl>i»  vould  bf  $10,800,000  intrbuirtllv 
at  a  timo  whra  inancjr  had  tc«i  tini«  the  purdiaoing  power  that  It  W 
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an  expedition  against  a  savage  chief  the  great  leader 
met  his  death  on  April  27,  1521.  As  other  sailors  and 
as  ho,  too,  had  previoasly  been  as  far  to  the  i-ast  us 
bo  now  found  himself,  he  had  practically  complt'tod 
tlie  circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  The  most  splendid 
triumph  of  the  ago  of  discovery  coincided  almost  to  a 
day  with  the  time  that  Luther  was  achieving  the  most 
glorious  deed  of  the  Uefomintion  at  Worms, 

Magellan's  ship,  the  VittoHa,  proceeded  under  Se-  s<T>»e»»^. 
bastian  del  Cano,  and  finally,  ^vith  thirty-one  men,  of 
whom  only  eighteen  hnd  started  out  in  her,  came  back 
to  Portugal.  The  men  who  had  burst  asunder  one  of 
the  bonds  of  the  older  world,  were,  neverthclcsa,  deeply 
tronbled  by  a  strange,  medieval  scruple.  Having  mys- 
teriously lost  a  day  by  following  the  sun  in  his  west- 
ward course,  they  did  penance  for  having  celebrated 
the  fasts  and  feasts  of  the  cliureh  on  the  x^Tong  dates. 

While  Spain  was  extending  her  dominions  westward,  T^'V'  . 
little  Portugal  was  building  up  an  even  greater  empire 
in  both  hemispheres.  In  the  fifteenth  ccntnry,  this 
hardy  people,  confined  to  their  coast  and  without  possi- 
bility of  expanding  inwards,  had  seen  that  their  fu- 
ture lay  upon  tlie  water.  To  the  possessor  of  sea 
power  the  ocean  makes  of  every  land  bordering  on  it 
a  frontier,  vulnerable  to  them  and  impervious  to  tho 
enemy.  The  first  ventures  of  the  Portuguese  were 
naturally  iu  the  lauds  nearby,  the  North  African  coast 
and  the  islands  known  as  the  Madeiras  and  the  Azores. 
Feeling  tlieir  way  southward  along  tlie  Africjin  coast 
they  reached  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  but  did  not  at 
onc«  go  much  further.  This  path  to  India  was  not  JS?** 
broken  until  oloveu  years  later,  when  Vasco  da  Qama, 
after  a  voyage  of  great  daring^ie  was  ninety-three  H97-8 
days  at  sea  on  a  course  of  4500  miles  from  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands  to  South  Africa — reached  Caliout  on 
■May  20,  1498.    This  city,  now  snuken  in  the  sea,  wa$ 
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then  tbe  most  floarisliing  port  on  the  Malabar  Co: 
eNploitcd  entirely  by  Mohammedan  traders.  Spi 
had  long  been  the  staple  of  Venetian  trade  with 
Oriont,  and  when  he  retuniod  with  rich  cargo  of 
the  Immrdiate  effect  npnn,  Europe  was  greater 
that  of  the  voyage  of  Coluinbas.  Trade  seeks  to  folio 
the  line  of  loast  resistance^  and  the  establishnicnt  of 
water  way  between  Europe  and  the  East  was  like 
ncoting  two  electrically  charged  bodies  in  a  Lcydcn  jai 
by  a  copper  wire.  The  current  was  no  longer  fo 
through  a  poor  medium,  but  ran  easily  through  the  bel 
ter  conductor.  With  more  rapidity  than  one  wooli 
think  possible  in  that  age,  the  commercial  consequen 
of  the  discovery  were  appreciated.  The  trade  of  the 
Levant  died  away,  and  the  center  of  gravity  was  tran»- 
ferred  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic.  While 
Venice  decaj'ed  Lisbon  rose  with  mushroom  speed  to 
the  position  of  the  groat  cmporinm  of  European  ocean- 
borne  trade,  until  she  in  her  turn  was  supplanted  by 
Antwerp. 

Da  Gama  was  soon  imitated  by  others.  Cabral  madi 
commercial  Bcttlcmonts  at  Callout  and  the  neighbo 
town  of  Cochin,  and  came  home  with  unheard-of  rich 
in  spice,  pearls  and  gems.  Da  Gama  returned  an 
bombarded  Calicut,  and  Francis  d 'Almeida  was  raado 
Govenior  of  India  and  fried  to  consolidate  the  Portu- 
guese power  there  on  the  correct  principle  that  who 
was  lord  of  the  sea  was  lord  of  the  peninsula.  The 
rough  methods  of  the  Portuguese  and  their  competi- 
tion with  the  Arab  traders  made  war  inevitable 
Iween  the  two  rivals.  To  the  other  causes  of  enmi 
that  of  religion  was  added,  for,  like  the  Spaniards,  the' 
Portuguese  tried  to  combine  the  characters  of  roer- 
chants  and  missionaries,  of  pirates  and  crusader*. 
When  the  first  of  Da  Oama's  sailors  to  land  at  Calicut 
was  asked  what  he  sought,  his  laconic  answor,  "Chris- 
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lians  and  spieos,"  had  in  it  as  much  of  truth  as  of 
Bpigrrammatic  neatness. 

Had  the  PortuBuese  but  treated  the  Hindoos  ha-  Po 
nanely  they  would  have  found  in  them  allies  against  J^f^'y" 
he  Mohammedan  traders,  but  all  of  them,  not  except- 
ng  their  ;?realest  statesman,  Alphonso  d 'Albuquerque, 
mrsued  a  policy  of  frightfulnesa.  When  Da  Gama 
net  an  Arab  ship,  after  eackinf?  it,  he  blew  it  up  with 
ifunpowder  and  left  it  to  sink  in  flames  while  the  women 
ni  board  held  up  their  babies  with  piteous  cries  to 
onch  the  heart  of  this  knight  of  Christ  and  of  mam- 
non.  Without  the  least  compunction  Albuquerque 
ells  in  bis  commentaries  how  he  burned  the  Indian  vil- 
agos,  put  part  of  their  inhabitants  to  death  and  or- 
lered  the  no8ca  and  ears  of  the  survivors  cut  off. 
Nevertheless,  the  PortujOiose  got  what  thej'  wanted,  Trad* 
he  wealthy  Irnde  of  the  Blast.  iVlbuquerquc,  failing 
o  storm  Calicut,  seized  Goa  farther  north  and  made  it 
e  chief  emporium.  But  they  soon  felt  the  need  of 
tntions  farther  east,  for,  as  long  as  the  Arabs  held 
'alaoca,  where  spices  were  cheaper,  the  intruders  did 
ot  tave  the  monopoly  they  desired.  Accordingly  Al- 
nqnerqne  seized  this  city  on  the  Malay  Straits,  which,  isu 
hough  now  it  has  sunk  into  insignificance,  was  then  the 
ingapore  or  Hong-Kong  of  the  Far  East.  Sumatra, 
ava  and  the  norlhern  coast  of  Australia  were  ei- 
lored,  tlio  Moluccas  were  bought  from  Spain  for  350,- 
ducats,  and  oven  Japan  and  Cliina  were  reached  by 
0  daring  traders.  In  the  meantime  posts  were  es- 
blishcd  along  the  whole  western  and  eastern  coasts 
f  Africa  and  in  Madagascar.  But  wherever  they  went 
e  Portuguese  sought  commercial  advantngc  not  per- 
ancnt  settlement.  Aptly  compared  by  a  Chinese  ob- 
rvcr  to  fishes  who  died  if  taken  from  the  sea,  they 
'oundod  an  empire  of  vast  length  out  of  incredible 
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Braril  The  one  exception  to  this  rule,  and  an  important  on* 

waB  Brazil.    TUr  least  showy  of  the  colonies  and 
one  that  bronght  in  tlic  least  quick  profit  eveutu 
became  a  second  and  a  greater  Portugal,  ontstrippii 
the  mother  country  in  population  and  dividing 
America  almost  equally  with  the  Spanish.    In 
ways  the  settlement   of  this  colony  reaerablod  tha^ 
of  North  America  by  the  English  more  than  it 
the  violent  and  superficial  conqueatB  of  Spain, 
tiers  came  to  it  less  as  adventurers  than  aa  he 
seekers  and  some  of  tliem  fled  from  religious  pei 
tion.    The  great  source  of  wealth,  the  sugar-cane,  ira 
introduced  from  Madeira  in  15-W  and  in  the  followii 
year  the  mother  country  sent  a  royal  governor  on^ 
some  troops. 

Deeacjpneo        But  even  TOore  than  Spain  Portugal  overtaxed  hfl 
?ettug«i    strength  in  her  grnap  for  sudden  riches.     The  cup 

lier  mariners  look  from  the  gorgeous  Eastern  ct 
chantress  had  a  subtle,  transforming  drug  mingled 
■wnth  its  spices,  whereby  they  were  metamorphospj,  if 
not  into  animals,  at  least  into  orientals,  or  Africans. 
While  Lisbon  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds  the  countr>'- 
side  was  denuded,  and  the  landowners^  to  fill  the  places 
of  the  peasants  who  had  become  sailors,  imported 
qaantities  of  negro  slaves.  Thus  not  only  the  Por- 
■higuese  abroad,  but  those  at  home,  undeterred  by  ra- 
cial antipathy,  adulterated  their  blood  with  that  of 
the  dark  peoples.  Add  to  this  that  the  trade,  ira- 
mensely  lucrative  as  it  seemed,  was  an  enormous  drai^ 
on  the  population  of  the  little  state-,  and  the  causes  <■ 
Portugal's  decline,  nlmost  as  sudden  as  its  rise,  are  in 
large  part  explained.  So  rapid  was  it,  indeed,  that 
it  was  noticed  not  only  by  foreign  travellers  but  by  the^ 
natives.  Cnmocns,  though  he  dedicated  his  life 
composing  an  epic  in  honor  of  Vaseo  da  Qama, 
mcnted  his  country's  decay  in  these  terms; 
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0  pride  of  empire!    O  vain  covoiise 
Of  that  vain  glory  that  v/d  men  cull  fame  .  .  . 

^VIlat  panishmcnt  and  what  just  penalties 
Thou  dost  inflict  on  those  thou  dost  inflame  .  .  . 

Thou  dost  depopulate  our  ancient  state 
Till  diisipation  brings  debility. 

Nor  were  artificial  camses  wanting  to  make  the  col- 
expensive  and  the  homo  treasurj'  insolvent.    The 

fvomors  as  royal  favoritos  regarded  thoir  appoint- 
ments as  easy  roada  to  quick  wealth,  and  they  plon- 
[dcrcd  not  only  the  inhabitants  but  their  royal  master. 
The  inefficient  and  extravagant  management  of  trade, 
which  was  a  government  monopoly,  furnished  a  Inm- 
Bntnble  example  of  the  ePFects  of  public  ownership. 
And  when  possible  the  church  interfered  to  add  the 
tmrdcn  of  bigotry  to  that  of  corruption.  An  amusing 
icxnniple  of  this  occurred  when  a  supposed  tooth  of 
Buddlia  was  brought  to  Qoa,  to  redeem  which  the  Rajah 
of  Pegu  offered  a  sum  eqnal  to  half  a  million  dollars. 
"While  the  government  was  inclined  to  sell,  the  arch- 
bishop forbade  the  acceptance  of  sudi  tainted  money 
and  ordered  the  relic  destroyed. 

Within  Portugal  itself  other  factors  aided  the  de-  1521-8O 
(jline.     From  the  accession  of  .Tohn  HI  to  tlie  anialga- 
■mation  with  Spain  sbtty  years  hiter,  the  Cortes  was 
rarely  summoned.    Tho  expulsion  of  many  Jews  in 
1497,  the  massacre  and  subsequent  exile  of  the  New  1506-7 
Christians  or  ilarranos,  most  of  whom  went  to  Holland,  Theinqui- 
commenced  an  era  of  destructive  bigotry  completed  by  SJ^iS, 
[tho  Inquisition.    Strict  consorship  of  the  press  and  1536 
Ithe  education  of  the  people  by  the  Jesuits  each  added^ 
their  bit  to  the  forces  of  spiritual  decadence. 

For  the  fury  of  religious  zeal  ill  supplied  the  ex- 
}uiaste<I  powers  of  a  state  fainting  with  loss  of  blood 
and  from  the  intoxication  of  corruption.  Gradually 
grasp  relaxed  on  North  Africa  until  only  tliroe 
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small  posts  iii  Morocco  were  left  her,  those  of  Cent 
Arziln  and  Tangier.  A  last  frautic  effort  to  reoove 
thi-ni  ami  to  punish  the  infklcl,  uiidertnkon  by  the  y«i 
Kiiif?  Sebastian,  ended  in  dit<aster  and  in  his  death  il 
1578,  After  a  short  reign  of  two  years  by  his 
Henry,  who  as  n  cardinal  had  no  Ipfritiroatfi  heirs,  Por- 
tuptl  feebly  yielded  to  her  strongest  suitor,  Philip  H, 
and  forfiixty  years  rcninined  a  captive  of  Spain. 

Other  nations  eagerly  crowded  in  to  seize  tho  tridoat 
that  was  falling  from  the  hands  of  the  Iberian  peoplw. 
There  were  .lames  Cartier  of  France,  and  Sebastisn 
Cnhot  and  Sir  Martin  Frobislier  and  Sir  Francis  Drake 
of  England,  and  othera.  They  explored  the  coast  of 
North  America  and  sought  a  Northwest  Passage  to 
Asia,  Drake,  after  a  voyage  of  two  years  and  a  lialf, 
duplicated  tho  feat  of  Magellan,  though  he  toofe  quite 
a  different  course,  following  the  American  western 
coast  up  to  the  Golden  Oat*.  He,  too,  returned  'S-t-ry 
richly  fraught  with  gold,  silver,  silk  and  precious 
stones,*'  the  best  incentive  to  further  endeavor.  IJut 
no  colonies  of  permanence  and  coneej^uenoe  were  as 
yet  planted  by  tho  northern  nations.  Until  the  sevon- 
teonth  century  their  voyages  were  cither  actuated  by 
oommcrcial  motives  or  were  purely  adventurous,  The 
age  did  not  lack  daring  explorerH  by  land  as  well  us 
by  sea.  Lewis  di  Varthema  rivalled  his  countryman 
Marco  Polo  by  an  extensive  jonmoy  in  tlie  first  decade 
of  Iho  century.  Uke  Burekhardt  and  Burton  in  tbe 
nineteenth  centurj'  ho  visited  Mecca  and  Medina  as 
a  Mohammedan  pilgrim,  and  also  jounieyed  to  Cairo, 
"Beirut,  Aleppo  and  Danmscus  and  then  to  the  distant 
lands  of  India  and  the  Malay  peninsula. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  speak  of  Russia  in  oonnee- 
tion  with  the  age  of  discovery,  and  yet  it  was  precisely 
in  the  light  of  a  new  and  strange  land  that  our  Eug- 
lieh  ancestors  regarded  it.    Cabot's  voyage  to  the 
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Wliito  Sea  in  tlio  middle  of  the  century  was  eveiy  whit 
as  uew  an  advcntnre  as  was  the  voyage  to  India. 
Richard  Chaucellor  and  others  followed  him  and  estab- 
lisJjed  a  regular  tnult-  with  Muscovy,  and  through  it  1S53 
aud  the  Caspian  with  Asia.  The  rest  of  Knrope,  west 
of  Poland  and  the  Turks,  hardly  heard  of  Rnssia  or 
felt  its  impact  nioro  than  they  now  do  of  the  Tartars 
of  the  Steppes. 

But  it  was  JDfit  at  this  time  that  Russia  was  taking 
the  first  strides  on  the  road  to  become  a  great  power. 
How  broadly  operative  were  some  of  the  influences  at 
work  in  Europe  lies  patent  in  the  singular  parallel  that 
her  development  offers  to  that  of  her  more  civilized 
contemporaries.  Just  as  despotism,  cousolidatioti,  aud 
couqaest  wcrr^  the  order  of  the  day  elsewhere,  so  they  Bsriini, 
were  in  the  eastern  plains  of  Europe.  Basil  HI  struck  ^^^'^■^ 
down  the  rights  of  cities,  nobles  aud  princes  to  bring 
the  whole  country  under  his  own  autocracy.  Ivan  the 
Terrible,  called  Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  added  to  this  Iwniv. 

1533-84 

policy  one  of  extensive  territorial  aggrandizement- 
Having  hmnbled  the  Tartars  he  aoqaircd  much  land 
to  the  south  and  east,  and  then  turned  his  attention  to 
the  weal,  where,  however,  Poland  barred  his  way  to 
the  Baltic  Just  as  in  its  subsequent  history,  so  then, 
one  of  the  great  nf>eds  nf  Russia  was  for  a  good  port. 
Another  of  her  need.s  was  for  better  technical  processes. 
Anticipating  Peter  tiie  Great,  Ivan  endeavored  to  got 
German  workmen  to  initiate  good  methods,  bat  he 
failed  to  accomplish  much,  partly  because  Cliarles  V 
forbade  his  subjects  to  go  to  add  strength  tu  a  rival 
Btate. 

While  Europe  found  most  of  the  other  continents  Eoroi» 
aa  soft  as  butter  to  her  trenchant  blade,  she  niet  her  "•*»•■ 

Itch  in  Asia.  The  theory  of  Herodotus  tliat  the 
course  of  history  is  marked  by  alternate  movements 
east  and  west  has  been  strikingly  confirmed  by  subsc- 
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(jQcnt  PTcnts.    In  a  secular  grapple  the  two  oontinentB 
^  have  heaved  hock  and  forth,  neitlier  being  able  to  con- 

quer the  other  completely.  If  the  empires  of  Miicedoii 
aiid  Rome  carrieid  tlic  line  of  victory  far  to  the  orient, 
they  were  avenged  by  the  Ruocessive  inroads  of  th« 
Hans,  the  Saracens,  the  Mongols  and  the  Turks.  If 
for  the  last  four  centuries  the  line  hns  again  hoen 
pushed  steadily  Iwck,  until  Europe  dominates  Asia,  it 
is  far  from  cert&in  that  this  condition  will  be  per- 
manent- 

In  spiritual  matters  Europe  owes  a  balance  of  m- 
debtcdness  to  Asia,  and  by  far  the  (rre;iter  part  of  it 
to  the  Senutes.  The  Phoenician  alphabet  and  Arabian 
numerals  are  capital  borrowtnl  and  yielding  how  eimr- 
roons  a  usufruct!  Above  all,  Asiatic  religions — aHiL-il 
the  greatest  of  them  was  the  child  of  Hellas  as  well  a» 
of  Judaea — liavo  conquered  the  whole  world  save  s 
few  snvnjre  tribes.  Ever  since  the  cry  of  "There  is  no 
God  but  Allah  and  Jlalmmet  is  his  prophet"  had 
aroused  the  Arabian  nomnds  from  their  affc-long  alnm- 
ber,  it  was  as  a  roligrions  warfare  that  the  contest  of 
the  continents  revealed  itself.  After  Ihe  scimitar  liad 
swept  the  Oreek  Empire  out  of  Asia  Minor  and  had  cut 
Spain  from  Christendom,  the  crusades  and  the  rise  of 
the  Spanish  kinKdoms  had  gradually  beaten  it  hsiclt. 
But  while  the  Saracen  was  being  slowly  but  surely 
driven  from  the  wcstcni  peninsula,  the  banner  of  the 
TlwTaria  Crescent  in  the  east  was  seized  by  a  race  with  a  genias 
for  war  inversely  proportional  to  its  other  gifts.  The 
Turks,  who  have  never  added  to  the  arts  of  peace  any- 
thing more  important  than  the  fabrication  of  luiurioas 
carpets  and  the  invention  of  a  sensuous  bath,  were  able 
to  found  cannon  and  to  drill  battalions  that  drove  the 
armies  of  nobler  races  before  them.  From  the  sack 
of  Constantinople  in  1453  to  the  siege  of  Vienna  in 
1529  and  even  to  some  extent  long  after  that,  the  ma- 
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jestic  and  terrible  advance  of  the  janizaries  threatened 
the  whole  fabric  of  Europe. 

Under  Sultan  Selim  I  the  Turkish  amifl  were  tnnied  s*«mi. 
to  the  en^t  and  fioutli.  Persia,  Kun1it;tjin,  Syria  and 
£g>'pt  were  crushed,  while  the  title  of  Caliph,  and  with 
it  the  spiritual  leadership  of  the  Mnhommetan  world, 
w«s  wrestod  from  the  last  of  the  Abassid  dynasty. 
But  it  was  under  his  successor,  Sulciuiaii  the  Magnifi-  fj'i^''^'"' 
cent,  thflt  tlio  banner  of  the  prophet,  "fanned  by  con- 
quest's crimson  wing,"  was  borne  to  the  heart  of  Eu- 
Tope.  Belgrade  and  Rhodes  were  captured,  Hungary 
completely  overrun,  and  Vienna  besieged.  The  naval 
exploits  of  Khalr-ed-din,  called  Barbarossa,  carried 
tho  terror  of  Uu"  Turkish  arms  into  the  whole  Med- 
iterranean, aubdnod  Algiers  and  dcfeatc<]  tho  Chris- 
tian fleets  under  Andrew  Dorin. 

On  the  death  of  Ruleiniaji  the  Crescent  Moon  had 
attained  tho  zenith  of  its  glory.  The  vast  empire  was 
not  badly  administered  ;  some  authorities  hold  that  jus- 
tice was  better  sen-ed  under  the  Sultan  thau  under 
any  contemporary  Christian  king.  A  hierarchy  of  offi- 
cials, adminlHlrative,  ecclesiuslieal,  soerotarial  and 
roilitary,  held  office  directly  under  the  Sultan,  being 
wisely  granted  by  him  siiffioient  liberty  to  allow  initia- 
tive, and  yet  kept  under  control  direct  enough  to  pre- 
Tont  the  secession  of  distant  provinces.  ^ 

The  international  position  of  the  infidel  power  was 
an  anomaloua.  one,  Abnost  every  pope  tried  to  revive 
the  cniftading  spirit  against  the  arch-enemy  of  Clirist, 
and  the  greatest  epic  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century 
chose  for  his  subject  the  Delivery  of  Jerusalem  in  a 
holy  war.  On  tho  other  hand  the  Most  Christian  King 
found  no  difiicnlty  in  makiuir  alliances  with  the  Sub- 
lime Porte,  and  the  same  course  was  advocated,  though 
liot  adopted,  by  some  of  the  Protestant  states  of  Gcr- 
xnany.     Finally,  that  champion  of  the  churclt,  Philip 
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1580^^  n,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  his  coimtry,  made 
a  peace  with  the  infidel  Snltan  recognizing  his  right  to 
exist  in  the  society  of  nations. 

The  sixteenth  century,  which  in  so  much  else  marked 
a  transition  from  medieval  to  modem  times,  in  this 
also  saw  the  turning-point  of  events,  inasmuch  as  the 
tide  drawn  by  the  Half  Moon  to  its  flood  about  1529, 
from  that  time  onwards  has  steadily,  if  very  slowly, 
ebbed. 


CHAi*TER  X 
SOCIAL  COKDITIONS 

S  1.   POPIT-ATJON 

Political  history  is  that  of  the  state;  economic  and 
intcUectuul  history  that  of  a  difTcronl  group.    In  mud- 
em   limes  this  group  lucludes  all  civilized  nations. 
Even    iu  political   history   there  are  many   striking 
parallels,  but  in  social  development  and  in  culture  the 
recent  evolution  of  civilized  peoples  lias  been  nearly 
identical.    This  fundamental  unity  of  the  nations  has 
grown  stronger  with  the  eeuturies  on  account  of  im- 
proving methods  of  transport  and  communication, 
formally  it  miKht  seem  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  tlie 
\rbitc  nations  were  more  dosely  bound  together  than 
they  are  now.    They  had  one  church,  a  nearly  identi- 
cal jurisprudence,  one  great  literaturo  and  one  laa- 
fi^ngo  for  the  educated  classes;  they  even  inherited 
from  Borne  the  ideal  of  a  single  world-state.    But  if 
the  growth  of  national  pride,  the  division  of  the  charoh 
and  the  rise  of  mwlem  languages  and  literatures  have 
hcvn  centrifugal  forces,  they  liave  bct-n  outwrighed  by 
the  advent  of  nuw  influences  tenduig  to  bind  all  peoples 
together.    Tho  place  of  a  single  church  is  taken  by  a 
common  point  of  view,  the  seientlfio;  the  place  of  Latin 
as  a  medium  of  learning  has  been  taken  by  KugUsh, 
French,  and  German,  each  one  more  widely  known  to 
tho.sc  to  whom  it  is  not  native  now  than  ever  was  Latin 
in  the  earlier  centuries.    The  fruits  of  discovery  are 
oommoQ  to  all  nations,  who  now  live  under  similar 
conditions,  reading  the  same  books  and  (under  differ- 
ent names)  the  same  newspapers,  doing  the  samo  busi- 
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I1C8S  and  enjoying  the  same  Insurics  m  the  same  man- , 
ner.    Even  in  matters  of  ffnyf-mnn-n*  wa  nr^  ^tp\ 
approaching  the  pQrtuii>s  tlistuut  hut  apporentljL 
tain  goal  of  a  single  world-t^tate. 

In  estimating  the  economic  and  cultural  conditic 
of  the  sixteenth  century  it  is  therefore  desirahle 
treat  Western  Europe  a.s  a  whole.  One  of  the  uiarkt 
differences  between  all  countries  then  and  now  is  in 
popnlation.  No  simple  law  has  been  discovered  as  to 
the  causes  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  numbers  of  the  peo- 
ple within  a  given  territory-.  This  varies  with  the 
wealth  of  the  territory,  but  hot  in  direct  ratio  to  il; 
for  it  can  be  shown  that  the  wealth  of  Europe  in  the 
last  four  hundred  years  has  increased  vastly  more  than 
its  population.  Nor  can  it  be  discovered  to  vary  di- 
rectly in  proportion  to  the  combined  amount  and  difi- 
tribution  of  wealth,  for  in  sixteenth-century  Englund 
while  the  number  of  the  people  was  inoreasing  wealth 
was  being  concentrated  in  fewer  hands  almost  as  fsst 
as  it  was  being  created,  It  is  obvious  that  sanitation 
and  transportation  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
population  of  certain  areas.  The  largest  cities  of  oar 
own  times  could  not  have  existed  in  the  Middle  Ages_ 
for  they  could  not  have  been  provisioned,  nor  hai 
boon  kept  oiidurably  healthy  without  elaborate  aqa^ 
ducts  and  drains. 

-  Other  more  obscure  factors  enter  in  to  oompUcate 
the  problems  of  population.  Some  nations,  like  Spais 
in  the  sixteenth  and  Ireland  in  the  nineteenth  centuiT< 
have  lost  immensely  through  emigration.  The  cause 
of  this  was  doubtless  not  that  the  nation  in  questioi 
was  growing  absolutely  poorer,  but  that  the  increase 
of  wealth  or  in  accessibility  to  richer  lands  made  it 
relatively  poorer.  It  is  obvious  again  that  great  visi- 
tations like  pestilence  or  war  t|iminish  population  »U- 
rectly,  though  the  effect  of  such  factors  is  u.sually  tern- 
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porary.  How  much  voluntary  sterility  operatea  is 
problematical.  Acgidius  Albertinus,  writing  in  1002, 
attribnted  the  growth  in  population  of  Protestant 
countries  since  the  Reformation  to  the  abolition  of 
sacerdotal  celibacy,  and  this  bos  also  been  mentioned 
as  a  cause  by  a  recent  writer.  Probably  the  last  named 
forces  have  a  very  slight  influence;  the  primao'  one 
being,  as  ^[allliiiri  ytHtiid,  Uiw  inoPOMe  of  meauft  of 
subsistence. 

As  censases  were  almost  unknown  to  sixteenth-cea- 
tury  Europe  outyide  of  a  few  Italian  cities,  the  student 
18  forced  to  rely  for  bis  data  on  various  other  calcula- 
tione,  in  some  cases  tolerably  reliable,  in  others  de- 
plorably deficient.  The  best  of  these  are  the  enumera- 
tions of  hearths  made  for  purposes  of  taxation  in  sev- 
eral countries.  Other  counts  were  sometimes  made  for 
fiscal  or  military,  and  occasionally  for  reli^otts,  pur- 
poses. Estimates  by  contemporary  observers  supple- 
ment our  knowledge,  which  may  be  taken  as  at  least 
approximately  correct. 

The  religious  census  of  1603  gave  the  number  of 
cominunicauts  in  England  and  Wales  us  2,275,000,  to 
which  must  be  added  8-175  recusants.  Adding  50  per 
cent,  for  Dou-commnuicants,  we  arrive  at  the  figure 
of  3,425,000,  which  is  doubtless  too  low.  Another  cal- 
culation based  on  a  record  of  births  and  deaths  fields 
the  figure  4,812,000  for  the  year  1600.  The  average, 
■1,100,000,  is  probably  nearly  correct,  of  which  about 
a  tenth  in  "Wales.  England  bad  grown  considerably 
during  the  century,  tliis  increase  being  espociuUy  re- 
markable in  the  large  towns.  Whereas,  in  1534,  150,- 
000  quarters  of  wheat  were  consumed  in  London  an- 
nually, the  figure  for  1605  i.s  500,000.  The  population 
in  the  same  time  had  proliably  increased  from  60,000 
to  225,000.  No  figures  worth  anything  can  be  given 
for  Ireland,  and  for  Scotland  it  is  only  safe  to  say 
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that  in  1500  tlio  popnlHtion  was  about  500,000  and  in 
1600  about  imfiOO. 

Enumerations  of  hearths  and  of  commtmicants  girt 
Rood  bases  for  reckoning  the  population  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Holland,  the  largest  of  the  Northern  provinces, 
had  about  300.000  people  in  1514;  Bralwnt  the  jfrent- 
est  of  the  Southern,  in  I52G  had  500,iKX).  The  popula- 
tion of  the  largest  town,  Antwerp,  in  1526  was  SS,000, 
in  1550  about  110,000.  At  the  same  time  it  is  remark- 
able that  in  1521  Ghent  impresBed  Durer  aa  the  Rreat- 
est  city  he  had  seen  in  the  Low  Countries.  For  the 
whole  territory  of  the  Netherlands,  including  Ilollatid 
and  Belgium,  and  a  little  more  on  tho  borders,  tbo 
population  was  in  1560  about  S.OOn.OOO.  This  is  the 
same  figure  as  tliat  given  for  1567  by  Lewis  Guie- 
ciardini.  Later  in  the  century  the  country  suffered 
by  war  and  emigration. 

The  lack  of  a  unified  government,  and  the  great 
versity  of  conditions,  makes  tbe  population  of  Ger- 
many more  difficult  to  estimate.  Brandenburg,  having 
in  1535  an  area  of  10,000  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion between  300,000  and  400,000,  baa  been  aptly  com- 
pared for  size  and  numbers  to  the  present  state  of  Ver- 
mont. Bavaria  had  in  1554  a  population  of  434,000; 
in  15%  of  468,000.  AVursburg  had  in  1538  only  12,000; 
Hamburg  in  1521  12,000  and  in  1594  19,000.  Daniig 
bad  ia  1550  about  21,000.  The  largest  city  in  central 
Germany,  if  not  in  tho  whole  country — as  a  chronicler 
stated  in  1572 — was  £rfurt,  with  a  population  of  32,* 
000  in  1605.  It  was  the  center  of  the  rising  Sason 
industries,  mining  and  dying,  and  of  commerce.  Lu- 
beck,  Cologne,  Nuremberg  and  Augsburg  equalled  or 
perhaps  surpassed  it  in  size,  and  certainly  in  wealth 
Tho  total  population  of  Gorman  Snitzorland  was  over 
200,000.  The  whole  German- speaking  population  of 
Central  Europe  amounted  to  perhaps  twenty  milUoos 
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1  1600,  though  it  had  been  reckoned  by  the  imperial 
government  in  lOOU  as  twelve  millions. 

The  number  of  Frencbmeti  did  not  greatly  increase  France 
ID  France  in  the  IHth  ciuitury.  Though  the  bordera 
of  Uie  state  were  extended,  she  suffered  terribly  by 
reliipous  wars,  and  somewhat  by  emigration.  Not 
only  did  many  Huguenots  fli-e  from  her  to  Switzerland, 
the  Netherlands  and  Kngland,  but  ccunomic  reasons 
led.  to  large  movements  from  the  south  and  perhaps 
from  the  north.  To  fill  up  the  gap  caused  by  emigra- 
tion from  Spain  a  considerable  number  of  French  peas- 
auta  moved  to  that  land ;  and  it  is  also  possible  that 
the  same  class  of  people  sought  new  homes  hi  Bur- 
gundy and  Savoy  to  escape  the  proasuro  of  taxes  and 
dues.  Various  estimates  concur  in  giving  France  a 
population  of  15,000,(K)0  to  16,0<X),0()0.  The  Paris  of 
Henry  II  was  by  far  the  largest  city  in  the  world, 
numboriiig  pcrluips  30(1,000;  hut  when  Henry  TV  be- 
sieged it  it  had  been  reducetl  by  war  to  22C»,000.  After 
that  it  waxed  mightily  again. 

Italy,  leader  in  many  ways,  was  the  first  to  take  ^^y 
accurate  statistics  of  population,  births  and  deaths. 
These  begin  by  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  bat 
are  rare  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth,  when  they 
become  frequent.  Notwithstanding  war  and  pestilence 
the  numbers  of  inhabitants  seemed  to  grow  steadily, 
tho  apparent  result  in  the  statistics  being  perhaps  in 
part  due  to  the  increasing  rigor  of  the  census.  Here- 
with follow  specimens  of  the  extant  figoroa :  Tho  city 
of  Brescia  had  G5.000  in  1505,  and  43,000  in  1548.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  however,  the  people  in  her  whole 
territory  of  2200  square  miles  had  increased  from  303,- 
000  to  3-12,000.  Tho  city  of  Verona  had  27,000  in  1473 
and  52,000  in  1548;  her  land  of  1200  square  miles  had 
in  the  first  named  year  99,OiX),  in  tho  last  150,000.  Tho 
kingdom  of  Sicily  grew  from  GOO.OOO  iu  1501  to  800,- 
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000  ID  1548,  and  1,180,000  in  1610.  The  kingdom  of 
Naples,  without  the  capital,  had  about  l,270,iX)0  pcopk 
in  1501;  2,110,000  in  1545;  the  total  including  the  cap- 
itnl  amounted  in  1600  to  3,000,000.  The  republic  ot 
Venice  increased  from  1,650,0(H)  in  1550  to  1,850,000 
in  1620.  FlorencMJ  with  her  territory  had  586,000  in 
1551  and  &49,0O0  in  1622.  In  the  year  1600  Milan  with 
Lombardy  had  1,.350,000  inhabitants?  Savoy  in  Italy 
800,000;  coutincutul  Genoa  500,000;  Parma,  Piacenza 
and  Modena  together  500,000;  Sardinia  300,000;  Cor- 
sica 150,000;  Malta  41,000;  Lacca  110,(KX).  The  popu- 
lation of  Borne  flnctuated  violently.  In  1521  it  is  imp- 
posed  to  hare  been  about  55,0ri0,  but  was  reduced  hr 
the  sack  to  32,000,  After  this  it  rapidly  recovereil, 
reaching  45,000  under  Paul  IV  (1558),  and  lOO.OOO  un- 
der Sixtus  V  (1590).  The  total  population  of  Ui« 
States  of  the  Church  when  the  first  census  was  tukai 
ill  1656  was  1,880,000. 

The  tinul  impression  one  gets  after  rending  the  ej 
tremely  divergent  estimates  of  the  population  of  Spail 
is  that  it  increased  during  the  first  half  of  the  centTiry' 
and  decreased  during  the  latter  half.  The  highwt 
figure  for  the  increase  of  population  during  the  roigii 
of  Charles  V  is  the  untrustworthy  one  of  Ilhbler,  who 
believes  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  have  doubled 
This  belief  is  founded  on  the  conviction  that  the  weaWi 
of  the  kingdom  doubled  in  that  time.  But  though  popu- 
lation tends  to  increase  with  wealth,  it  certainly  doM 
not  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  wealth,  so  that, 
considering  this  fact  and  also  that  the  uicroasc  in 
wealth  as  shown  by  the  donbling  of  income  from  royal 
domains  was  in  part  merely  apparent,  due  to  the  fall- 
ing value  of  money,  we  may  dismiss  Iliibler's  figure 
as  too  high.  And  yet  there  is  good  evidence  for  the 
belief  that  there  was  a  considerable  increment  The 
cities  especially  gained  with  the  new  stimulus  to  com- 
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merce  and  indttstrv.  In  1525  Toledo  employed  10,000 
workers  in  silk,  who  had  increased  fivefold  by  1550. 
Unfortunately  for  accuracy  tbcse  figures  are  merely 
oon temporary  gnesses,  but  they  certainly  indicate  a 
larige  growlli  in  the  population  of  Toledo,  and  similar 
figures  are  given  for  Seville,  Burgos  and  other  manu- 
facturing and  trading  centers.  Krom  such  estimates, 
however,  combined  with  the  censuses  of  hearths,  peca- 
h'arly  unsatififnctorj'  in  Spain  ne  they  excluded  the 
privileged  classes  and  were,  as  their  violent  fluctua- 
tions show,  carelesaly  made,  we  may  arri\'e  at  the  con- 
olaaiou  that  in  1557  the  population  of  Spain  was  barely 
9,000,000. 

More  diflicult,  if  possible,  is  it  to  measure  the  amount 
of  the  decline  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century.  It  was  Decline 
widely  noticed  and  commented  on  by  contemporariee, 
who  attributed  it  in  part  to  the  increase  in  sheep- 
farming  (as  in  England)  and  in  part  to  emigration  to 
America.  There  were  doubtless  other  more  impor- 
tant and  more  obscure  causes,  namely  the  increasing 
rivalry  in  both  commerce  and  industry  of  the  north 
of  Kurope  and  the  consequent  decay  of  Spain's  means 
of  livelibood.  The  emigration  amounted  on  the  aver- 
age to  perhaps  4OO0  per  annum  throughout  tlie  cen- 
Inrj'.  The  total  Spanish  population  of  America  was 
reckoned  by  Velasco  in  1574  at  30,500  households,  or 
152,500  Boula.  This  would,  however,  imply  a  much 
larger  emigration,  probably  double  the  last  number, 
to  accoimt  for  the  many  Spaniards  lost  by  the  perils 
of  the  sea  or  in  the  depths  of  the  wilderness.  It  is 
known,  for  example,  that  whereas  the  Spanish  popu- 
lation of  Venezuela  was  reckoned  at  200  households 
at  least  2000  Spaniards  had  gone  to  settle  there.  An 
emigration  of  300,000  before  157-1,  or  say  400.000  for 
the  whole  century,  would  have  loft  n  considerable  gap 
at  home.    Add  to  this  the  industrial  decline  by  which 
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Alfamira  reckons  tbnl  the  cities  of  tbc  center 
nortb,  wliich  suJIered  most,  IobI  from  ODe-half  to  on«. 
third  of  their  total  population,  and  It  is  evident  that  a 
very  considerable  Bhrinkage  took  place.  The  census  tif 
1504  reported  a  population  of  8.200,000. 

The  same  tendency  to  depopnlation  wne  noticed 
mucli  R-reater  deRree  by  contemporary  observers 
PortDgnl.    TJnfortnnatcly,  no  even  upproximntely  ao* 
curate  figures  can  be  pven.     Two  million  is  ahnost 
certainly  too  largo  for  IflOO, 

The  following  statistical  tablo  will  enable  the  reader 
to  form  pome  estimate  of  the  movements  of  populuti'Tii. 
AdmittinK  tiiat  the  margin  of  error  is  fairly  large  ill 
some  of  the  earlier  estimates,  it  is  believed  that  the?" 
arc  sufficiently  near  the  truth  to  be  of  real  service. 


Country 

England  and  Wales 

Scotland  

The  NelherliDda  (Hnlland  and  Bel- 
gium)   (1550)    

Germany  (inchiiling  AuHtria,  Ocnuan 
Switz<Tland,  Francbc  Comt£  and 
Savoy  north  of  the  Alps,  but  ex- 
cluding ITungarj',  the  Netherlands, 
East  and  West  Prussia) 

France    (1550)    

Italy 

Spain  (1557  and  1594) 

Poland  vith  E»hc  and  West  Prussia. . 

Denmark 

Sveden,  Norway  and  Finland 


1500 

3,0fK»,CKK> 
500,000 


3600 
4,100.000 

700,0» 

3,OOOiOOO 


12.000,000 

10,000,000 
9,000,000 ' 


V 
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20,000.000 

16,000.000 

13.000.000 

8.300J 

3,000,(1 


§  2.  Wralth  Asn  Pbjcrs 

tf  the  number  of  Europe^  inhabitants  has  inoreas 
fourfold  since  Luther's  time,  the  amount  of  her  weal 
has  increased  in  a  vastly  greater  ratio.    The  diflFerence 

1  Far  a  hieticT  cetLinat4r~tcB  to  twtlvu  milligns  In  1500— we  note  to 
Ublioifrkpby. 
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between  the  twentieth  and  the  sixteenth  centurieB  U 
gnator  than  anj'one  would  at  first  blush  believe  pos- 
sible, Moreovor  it  is  a  difFercnco  that  is,  during  times 
of  peaw,  continually  increasing.  During  the  century 
from  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  to  the  opening  of  the 
Groat  War,  the  wealth  of  the  white  races  probably 
doubled  every  twenty-five  years.  The  new  factors  that 
made  this  possible  were  the  exploited  resources  of 
America,  and  the  steain-engino.  Prior  to  1835  the  iu- 
erefi.sc  of  the  world's  wealth  was  much  slower,  but  if 
it  doubled  once  a  century, — aa  would  seem  not  im- 
probable— we  should  have  to  allow  that  the  world  of 
1M14  was  one  hundred  and  twenty -eight  times  as  rich 
it  was  in  1514. 

Of  oourso  such  a  statement  cannot  pretend  to  any- 
hing  like  exactitude;  the  mathenmtical  figure  is  a  more 
^nre  of  speech:  it  is  intrndtid  ftnly  tn  jipiphAftiaft  tha 

ft  lH«t  fnnr  CCTitqripw  h«t»  hwen  thnt  frnm  pPYSlly  f" 

^ffiuence.  That  the  statement,  surprising  as  it  may 
Booiii,  is  no  exaggeration,  may  be  borne  out  by  a  few 
comparisons. 

One  of  the  tests  of  a  nation's  financial  strength  is 
that  of  war.  Francis  I  in  time  of  war  mustered  at 
most  an  army  of  UK>,(K)fJ,  and  he  reached  this  figure, 
or  perhaps  slightly  exceeded  it,  only  once  during  his 
reign,  in  the  years  1536-7.  This  is  only  half  the  num- 
ber of  soldiers,  proportionately  to  the  population,  that 
^France  maintained  in  time  of  peace  at  the  opening  of 
the  twentieth  century.  And  for  more  than  four  years, 
at  a  time  when  war  was  infinitely  more  expensive  than 
it  was  when  Pavia  wa8  fought,  France  kept  in  the  field 
about  an  even  five  millions  of  men,  more  than  an  eighth 
of  her  population  instead  of  about  one  one-huudred- 
and-fiftiotii.  Similar  figures  could  be  given  for  Oer- 
ly  and  EngUud.    It  is  true  that  the  power  of  mod- 
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em  stales  is  nmltiplied  by  tlieir  greater  fncilitics  for 
borrowing,  but  with  all  allowances  the  contrast  sQg- 
g(!sts  an  enoniious  rliffert-nce  of  wealth. 

Toko,  as  a  standard  of  coniparison,  the  labor  power 
of  the  world.     !n  1918  the  United  Rtntes  alnne  pro- 
duced GS5,0(X),rK>0  tons  of  coal.     Each  ton  burned  gives 
abnoRt  a.s  much  power  as  is  expt^iided  by  two  laborer* 
worltiug  for  a  whole  year.    Tims  the  United  Stales 
from  its  coal  only  had  comnmnd  of  the  eqnivalent 
of  the  labor  of  I^37fl.0O0,(KJO  men,  or  more  than  thrice 
the   adult  male   labor   power   of  the   whole   world; 
more  than  fifty  times  the  whole  labor  power  of  six- 
teenth-coiitur>'  Knrope.    This  does  not  take  aocoont 
of  the  fact  tliat  labor  is  far  more  productive  now  tlian 
then,  even  without  steam.    Tlio  comparison  is  inst^l^ 
tjvc  because  the  i>opulation  of  the  fnitcd  States  in 
1910  was  about  equal  to  tliat  of  the  whole  of  Knropi 
in  1600. 

The  same  impression  would  be  given  by  a  compsri 
son  of  the  production  of  any  other  standartl  product. 
More  gold  was  produced  in  the  year  1915  thaa  ihe 
whole  stock  of  gold  In  the  world  in  1550,  perhaps  in 
1600.  More  wheat  is  produced  aunually  in  Minnesota 
than  the  granaries  of  the  cities  of  tlie  world  woul^j 
hold  four  centuries  ago.  H 

In  fact,  there  was  hardly  wealth  at  all  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  only  degrees  of  poverty,  and  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury first  began  to  see  the  aecuraulation  of  fortunes 
worthy  of  the  name.    In  190D  there  were  1100  persons 
in  France  with  an  income  of  more  than  $40,000  P' 
annum;  among  thera  were  150  with  an  income  of 
than  $'JOO,000.    In  England  in  1916  seventy-nine  per 
sons  paid  income  taxes  on  estates  of  more  than  $125, 
000,000.    On  the  other  hand  the  richest  man  in  France, 
Jacques  Coeur,  whose  fortune  was  proverbial  like  that 
of  Kockefeller  today,  had  in  1003  a  capital  of 
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$5,400,000.  The  total  wealth  of  the  house  of  Fngger 
about  1550  has  been  estimated  at  $32,(XX),aO(J,  thonph 
the  capitnl  of  their  bunk  was  never  anything  like  that. 
The  contrast  was  greatest  ainong^  the  very  richest 
daas,  bat  it  waa  sulficiently  striking  iu  the  nnddlc 
classes.     Snch  a  condition  as  comfort  hardly  existed. 

The  same  iinpresKion  will  bo  xiven  to  tJie  student 
of  public  finance.  As  more  will  bo  said  in  another 
paragraph  on  the  revenues  of  the  principal  states,  oi»ly 
one  example  need  be  iriven  liere  for  the  snke  uf  con- 
trast. The  total  revenue  of  Krnncis  I  was  $256,000 
per  annum,  that  of  Henry  IT  even  less,  $228,000.  The 
revenue  of  France  in  1005  was  $750,000,000.  Henry 
VTII  ofteti  had  more  diffieulty  in  raisiiiff  a  Uwn  of 
£50,000  than  the  Kngliah  government  hud  recently  in 
borrowing  six  billions. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  which  is  the  harder  task,  to 
fxitnparc  the  total  wealth  of  the  world  at  two  given 
periods,  or  to  compare  the  value  of  money  at  diflFerent 
times.  Even  the  mechanical  difiieultie.-*  in  the  compari- 
son of  prices  are  enormous.  When  we  rend  thai  wheat 
at  Wittenberg  sold  at  one  gulden  the  scheffel,  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  in  the  first  place  how  much  a 
inildcij  and  how  much  a  schefTcI  represented  in  terms 
of  doHars  aird  bushels.  When  we  discover  tliat  there 
were  half  a  dozen  difTcrent  guldens,  and  half  a  dozen 
separate  measnres  known  as  scheffels,  varying  from 
province  to  province  and  from  time  to  time,  and  vary- 
ing widely,  it  is  evident  that  great  caution  is  necessary 
in  aacprtaining  exactly  which  gulden  and  exactly  which 
schcfTe]  is  meant. 

When  coin  and  measure  luivc  been  reduced  to  Icnowu 
qnontities,  there  remains  the  problem  of  fLviug  the 
qualify.  Cloth  ia  quoted  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  of 
standard  sizes  and  grades,  but  neither  of  these  im- 
portant factors  is  accurately  known  to  any  modern 
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economist.  One  would  tliink  iliat  in  quoting  prices 
nniinals  an  invariable  standard  would  be  secun 
Quito  the  coutrarj-.  80  much  has  the  breed  of  cattle 
improved  thHt  a  fat  ox  now  wei^s  two  or  three  times 
what  a  good  ox  weighed  four  conturios  ago.  Horses 
are  larger,  stronger  and  foster;  hens  lay  many  more 
eggs,  cows  give  much  more  milk  now  than  fonnerly. 
Shoes,  clotlies,  lumber,  candles,  are  not  of  the  sam« 
quality  in  diffcront  centuries,  and  of  course  there  Ja 
an  ever  increasing  list  of  new  articles  in  which  do 
compaiison  can  be  made. 

Nevertheless,  some  allowance  can  be  made  for  all 
factors  involved,  us  far  as  they  are  mccluinicul;  some 
compuriHons  can  be  given  that  bear  a  suflicieutly  close 
relation  to  exactitude  to  form  the  basis  from  which  ce^ 
lain  valid  deductions  can  be  drawn.  Now  first  as  to 
the  intrinsic  value,  in  amounts  of  gold  and  silver  ib 
the  several  coins.  The  vast  (luctuation  in  the  value  oE 
the  Knglisb  shilling,  duo  to  the  successive  debasements 
and  flual  restitution  of  the  coinage,  is  thus  expressed: 


Tmr 
1461 

1527 

1543 

Troy  grains 

133 

118 

100 

fiO 

Tear 
1551.... 
1552.... 
1560. . . . 

Troy  grtiwi 

20 

88  1 

m' 

lo4.T 

1601..., 

6S    , 

1546 

40 

ins.... 

..::.:::«■ 

A  similar  depreciation,  more  gradual  but  never 
tlfiod,  is  seen  in  the  value  of  French  money.    The" 
standard  of  reckoning  was  the  li\Te  tournois,  which 
varied  intriusically  in  value  of  the  silver  put  iato  it  as 
follows : 


Years  Intrintic  valve  of  tOvft 

1500 93  ceuts 

1512-40 7H  etnVl 

1541-60 66  cents 

1561-72 62  e«aU 
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'•«*»  Intrinsic  valm  of  #tlt)«r 

873-79 ,. 57  c«oU 

580-1600 51  ceuts 

The  slandard  Spanish  gold  coin  after  1497  was  the  Vaiueof 
local,  which  had  3.485  grammes  of  gold  (value  in  our  ^^^ 
noney  $2.40).  This  was  divided  into  375  rauravedis, 
rhich  Uiercfore  had  a  value  of  about  two-tliirds  of  a 
wit  each.  A  Castilinn  marc  of  (fold  had  'J;ji_l  grammes 
ir  a  value  of  about  $16.  After  1537  a  handsome  silver 
oin,  known  a.s  the  peso  fuerlo  or  "piece  of  eiRht"  be- 
auBe  each  contained  eight  reals,  was  minted  iu  Amer- 
!&.  Its  value  was  about  $1.06  of  our  money,  it  beiug 
10  predecessor  of  our  dollar. 

The  great  difficulty  with  the  coinage  of  Germany 
ad  Italy  is  not  bo  much  in  Us  fluctuation  aa  in  the 
amber  of  mints.    The  name  gulden  was  given  to  al-  GulJfm  a 
lost  any  coin,  originally,  as  its  etymology  signifies,  ^^ 

gold  piece,  but  later  also  to  a  silver  piece.  Among 
old  galdens  there  was  the  Kheuish  gulden  intrinsically 
'orth  $1.34;  the  Philip's  gulden  in  tlic  NctJicrlands 
f  96t  and  the  Carolus  gnUlen  coined  after  1520  and 
rorth  $1.14.  But  the  coin  commonly  used  in  reckon- 
ng  was  the  silver  golden,  worth  intrinsically  56(f. 
rhis  was  divided  into  20  groschen.  Other  coins  quite 
Wdinarily  met  with  in  the  literature  of  the  times  are 
luunds  (T-S**),  pfennigs  (various  valuea),  stivers, 
ruwns,  nobles,  angels  (^)t  and  Hnnganana  duciita 
$1.75).  Since  1518  the  chief  silver  coin  was  the  thaler, 
it  6rst  considered  the  equal  of  a  silver  gulden.  The 
(iw  of  1550,  however,  madi*  them  two  different  coins, 
^storing  the  thaler  to  what  had  probably  been  its 
brrncr  value  of  72^,  and  leaving  the  imperial  gulden 

law,  what  it  had  commonly  become  iu  fact,  a  lesser 
ouut  of  silver. 

The  coinage  of  Italy  was  dominated  by  tlio  gold 

Iden  or  florin  of  Florence  and  the  ducat  of  Venice, 
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each  worth  not  far  from  $2.25  of  our  money.  Both 
those  coins,  partly  on  aocoani  of  their  beanty,  parti; 
becanse  of  the  simple  honesty  with  which  they  were 
kept  at  tbc  nominal  standard,  attained  just  fftm« 
throughout  the  l^Fiddle  Ages  and  thereafter,  and  be- 
came widely  used  in  other  lands. 
What  The  Rtundurd  of  valuo  determined,  it  is  now  possible 

to  compare  the  prices  of  some  stjiple  articles.    First 
in  importance  comes  wheat,  which  tluctnated  ejior- 
moDsly  within  short  periods  at  the  same  place  and  i 
terms  of  the  same  amounts  of  silver.    From  Lather' 
letters  we  learn  that  wheat  sold  at  Wittenberg  for  one 
gulden  a  sclieffel  in  1539  and  for  three  groschcn  » 
BchcfTel  in  1542,  the  latter  price  boing  con.^idercd  "w 
cheap  as  never  before,"  the  former  reached  in  a  til 
almost  of  famine  and  calling  for  intervention  on 
part  of  the  government.    However  we  interpret  th< 
figures  (and  I  believe  them  to  mean  that  wheat  sol 
at  from  twelve  cents  to  eighty  cents  a  buslK'l)  they 
certainly  indicate  a  tremendous  instability  in  prio«, 
dne  to  the  poor  communications  and  backward  methods 
of  flg-riculture,  malting  years  of  plenty  alternate  wii 
years  of  hunger.    In  tlie  case  of  Wittenberg,  the  lovi 
level  -was  nearer  the  normal,  for  in  1527  wheat  w«* 
there  sold  at  twenty  cents  a  bushel.    In  other  parts  of 
Germany  it  was  dearer;  at  Strassburg  from  1526-5i) 
it  averaged  3()  cents  a  bushel;  from  1551-75  it  went  op 
to  an  average  of  58  cents,  and  from  1576-1600 
average  again  rose  to  80  cents  a  hnshel. 

Prices  also  rose  in  England  throughout  the  cea' 
even  in  terms  of  silver.    Of  course  part  of  the  rise 
the  middle  years  was  due  to  the  debasement  of 
coinage.    Reduced  to  bushels  and  dollars,  the  foUo' 
ing  table  sliows  the  tendency  of  prices: 

1680  17  cents  a  bushel 

1537  30  cfBts  11 
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IM4 45  cents 

69  cents 

LM7  12  L'cuta 

24  ccDta 

1549   48  cents 

1550    i 54  cents 

1S72 :...  66  cents 

»5 $1.14 

heat  in  France  averaged  2o  cents  a  bushel  prior  to 

540,  after  which  it  ro8u  markedly  lu  price,  toueliiiig 

.50  iu  1600,  under  exceptional  conditions.    In  order 

compare  with  prices  nowadays  we  muat  remember 

at  $1  a  bushel  was  a  reraarknbiy  good  price  before 

e  late  war,  during  which  it  was  fixed  at  $2.20  by  the 

erican  government.    Barley  in  England  rose  from 

cents  a  bushel  in  1530  to  10  cents  in  1547  and  33 

inta  in  1549.    It  was  in  IQIZ  70  cents  a  bushel.    Oats 

«e  from  5  cents  a  bushel  in  England  in  1530  to  18 

Dls  in  1549;  in  1913  38  cents. 

Animals  sold  much  lower  in  the  sixteenth  century 
n  they  do  now,  though  it  nuist  be  remembered  that 
ey  are  worth  more  after  8e\'eral  centuries  of  careful 
reeding.    Horses  then  sold  at  $2.50  in  England  and 
at  $4  to  $U  in  France;  the  average  price  in  1913  waa 
1^244  for  working  animals.    Cows  were  worth  $2  in 
Kngland  in  1530;  from  $^1  to  $6.40  ta  France;  oxen 
apparently  came  considerably  higher,  averaging  in 
LKnglund  $10  a  head  in  1547  and  in  France  from  $9  to 
kl6  a  yoke.     At  present  they  are  sold  by  weight,  aver- 
aging in  1913  9^  per  lb.,  or  $90  for  one  weighing  a 
thousand  pounds.    Beef  then  cost  about  2/3  of  a  cent 
i  pound  instend  of  40('  as  in  1914.    A  sheep  was  sold 
in  1585  at  $1.60,  a  large  swine  at  $5,  and  pigs  at  26^ 
apiece.     Pork  cost  2^  a  pound :  hens  sold  in  Kngland 
at  V24  a  piece  and  gee.<ie  and  ducks  for  the  same;  at 
"Wittenberg  geese  fetched  only  6^  in  1527.    Eggs  might 
ve  been  bought  at  2^  a  dozen. 
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Croccriw  "Wholesale  prices  of  groceries,  taken  mostly  from  an 
Enf^lifih  tablo  drawn  up  about  1560,  were  as  follovs: 
Oil  was  $140  the  ton,  or  55  cents  a  gallon:  train-oil 
-was  just  half  that  pric« ;  Kewfouiidlaiul  h^h  coat  then 
$2.50  the  quintal  dry,  as  against  $7.81  in  1913.  Gasooa 
wines  (claret)  varied  accortling  to  quality,  from  1$ 
cents  to  24  cents  a  quart.  Salt  fetched  $7.r>0  a  too. 
which  is  very  close  to  the  price  that  it  was  in  1913 
($1 .02  per  bbl.  of  280  lbs.).  Soap  was  $13  the  hundred- 
weight. PcppcT  and  sugar  cost  nearly  the  same,  aboot 
$70  the  hundredweight,  or  far  higher  than  they  were  in 
1919,  when  each  cost  $11  the  hundredweight.  Spices 
also  cost  more  in  the  sixteenth  century  than  they  do 
DOW,  and  rose  throoghout  the  century.  By  1580  the 
■wholesale  price  per  hundredweight  was  $224  for  cloves, 
Ihc  same  for  nutmegs,  $150  for  cinnamon,  $300  for 
mace.  Ginger  was  $90  the  hundredweight,  and 
(i.Gi  the  lb.  as  against  7.25(!  now. 

Drjgoods  Drygooda  varied  inunenselv  in  cost.  Raw  wool 
in  England  in  1510  for  4  cents  per  lb.,  as  against 
cents  just  four  hundred  years  later.  Fine  cloth 
at  $65  "the  piece,"  the  length  and  breadth  of  whi 
it  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  determine  accurate! 
Different  grades  came  in  different  sizes,  averaging  a 
yard  in  width,  but  from  18  yards  to  47  yards  in  lengti, 
the  finer  coming  in  longer  rolls.  Sorting  cloths  were 
$45  tlie  piece.  Linen  cost  20  cents  a  yard  in  15 
iMory,  Queen  of  Scots,  five  years  later  paid  $C 
yard  for  purple  velvet  and  28  cents  the  yard  for 
ram  to  line  the  same,  The  coarse  clothes  of  the  poor 
■were  cheaper,  a  workman's  suit  in  France  coating 
$1.80  in  1600,  a  chitii'a  whole  wardrobe  $3.4*),  and  s 
Boldier's  uniform  $4.20.  The  prices  of  the  poorest 
women's  dresses  ranged  from  $3  to  $6  each.  In  15^ 
Albert  Diirer  |>aid  in  tlie  Netherlands  17  cents  for  oM 
pair  of  shoes,  33  cents  for  another  and  20  cents  for  b 
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pair  of  woman 's  gloves.    A  pair  of  spectacles  cost  him 
22  cents,  a  pair  of  glovcH  for  himsolf  38  cents. 

Meta1«  were  dearer  in  the  siKtwinth  century  than  MaaU" 
they  are  now.  Iron  cost  $60  a  ton  in  1580  against  $22 
a  ton  in  1913.  Lead  fetched  iH2  the  ton  and  tin  $15 
the  cwt.  The  ratio  of  gold  to  eilvcr  was  about  1  to  U. 
The  only  fuel  much  used  was  wood,  which  was  fairly 
cheap  but  of  course  not  nearly  as  efficient  as  our  c«al. 

Interest,  as  the  price  of  money,  varied  then  as  it  Iwctcm 
do€9  now  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  security  offered  by  the 
debtor,  and  on  the  whole  within  much  the  same  mugQ 
that  it  does  now.  The  best  security  was  believed  to 
be  that  of  the  Gennan  Free  Cities,  governed  as  they 
were  by  the  commercial  class  that  appreciated  the  vir- 
faae  of  prompt  and  honest  payraenL  Accordingly,  we 
find  that  they  had  no  trouble  in  borrowing  at  5  per 
cent.,  their  bonds  taking  the  form  of  perpetual  annui- 
ties, like  the  English  consols.  So  eagerly  were  these 
invcgtmentH  sought  that  they  were  apportioned  on  pe- 
tition as  special  favors  to  the  creditors.  The  cities  of 
Paris  and  London  also  enjoyed  high  credit.  The  na- 
tional governments  bad  to  pay  far  higher,  owing  to 
their  poverty  and  dishonesty.  Francis  I  borrowed  at 
10  per  cent.;  Charles  V  paid  higher  in  the  market  of 
Antwerp,  the  c-ctreme  instance  being  that  of  M  per 
fittat.  per  annum.  In  1550  he  regularly  paid  2U  per 
Bkit.,  a  ruinous  rate  tlint  foreshadowed  his  bankruptcy 
and  was  partly  caused  by  its  forecast.  Until  the  re- 
cent war  WG  were  accustomed  to  think  of  the  great  na- 
tionE  borrowing  at  2-4  per  cent.,  but  during  the  war 
the  rate  immensely  rose.  Ajiglo-French  bonds,  backed 
by  the  joint  and  several  credit  of  the  two  nations,  sold 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Kxchange  in  1918  at  a  price 
that  would  yield  the  investor  more  thiin  12  per  cent, 
and  City  of  Paris  bonds  at  a  rate  of  more  than  16  per 
oent. 
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Commercial  paper,  or  loans  advanced  by  banks  to 
merchants  on  Rood  security,  of  course  varied.    Th< 
lowest  was  reached  at  Genoa  where  from  time  to  time 
merchants  secnred  accommodation  at  3  per  cent.    The 
avera^  in  Germany  watt  6  per  cent,  and  this  was  made 
the  legal  rate  by  Brandenburg  in  ]5fi5.    But  usure 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  poor  del 
ors,  habilaally  exacted  more,  as  thoy  do  now,  and  loans 
on  small  mortgages  or  on  pawned  articles  often  ran 
at  30  per  cent.    On  the  whole,  the  rate  of  interest  fi 
slightly  during  the  century. 
[lime       The  price  of  real  estate  is  more  difficult  to  compa 
than  almottt  anything,  owing  to  the  individual  eircnm- 
stanccs  of  each  purchase.    Land  in  France  sold  at 
rates  ranging  from  $8  to  $24U  the  acre.    Luther  boagbl 
a  little  farm  in  the  country  for  $340,  and  a  piece  of 
property  in  Wittenberg  for  $500.    After  his  death,  in 
1564,  the  house  he  lived  in,  a  large  and  hand.so 
building  formerly  the  Augustinian  Cloister,  fetch 
$2072.    The  house  can  be  seen  today '  and  would  ce: 
tninly,  one  would  think,  now  bring  fifteen  times 
much. 

Buok»  liooks  were  comparatively  cheap.    The  Greek  Testa 

Dieiit  sold  for  48  cents,  a  Latin  Testament  for  half  tlut 
amount,  a  Latin  folio  Bible  published  in  1532  for  $4, 
Luther's  first  New  Te-ttament  at  84  cents.     One  miglil_ 
get  a  copy  of  the  Pandects  for  $1.60,  of  Vergil  for  I 
cents,  a  Greek  grammar  for  8  cents,  Demosthenes  and 
Acscbincs  in  one  volume  at  20  cents,  one  of  Luther' 
more  important  tracts  for  30  cents  and  the  condem 
tion  of  him  by  the  universities  in  a  small  pamptUct 
6  cents.    One  of  the  things  that  has  gone  down  m' 
in  price  suiee  that  day  is  postage.    Diirer  while  in 
Netherlands  paid  a  messenger  17  cents  to  deliver 

>  See  tlw  pbotucraiih  in  my  Life  and  Lettm  of  Luthm;  p.  SM< 
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rtler  (or  several  letters?),  presumably  sent  to  his 
ome  in  Nuremberg. 

In  accordaiico  with  the  penoral  rule  that  wae^es  fol- 
)w  the  trend  of  prieps  sluggishly,  whether  upwarils 
r  downwards,  there  is  less  change  to  be  observed  in 
lem  throughout  the  sixteenth  century  than  there  is  in 
le  prices  of  coramoditicR.  Subject  to  government 
jgulation,  tlie  remuneration  of  nil  kinds  of  labor  re- 
laincd  nearly  stationary  while  the  cost  of  livuig  was 
.sing.  Startling  is  the  difference  in  the  rewards  of 
le  various  classes,  that  of  the  manual  laborers  being 
melly  tow,  that  of  professional  men  somewhat  less 
i  proportion  to  the  cost  of  living  than  it  is  today,  and 
lat  of  government  officers  being  very  high.  No  one 
cccpt  court  officials  got  a  salary  over  $5000  a  year, 
nd  enme  of  them  got  much  more.  In  1553  a  French 
inmberlaiu  was  paid  $51,000  per  annum. 

A  French  navvy  rocoivpd  8  cents  a  day  in  1550,  a 
irpcnter  as  much  as  26  cents.  A  male  domestic  was 
ivcn  $7  to  $12  a  year  in  addition  to  his  keep  and  a 
Oman  $5  to  $6.  As  the  number  of  working  days  in 
atfaolic  countries  wa.s  only  about  250  a  year,  workmen 
,ade  from  $65  to  as  low  as  $20.  If  anything,  labor 
as  worse  paid  in  Germany  than  it  was  lu  France. 
gxiculturnl  labor  in  England  was  paid  in  two  scales, 
30  for  summer  and  one  for  winter.    It  varied  from 

cents  to  7  cents  a  day,  the  emallcT  sum  being  paid 
ily  to  men  who  were  also  boarded.  In  aummer  free- 
laaons  and  master  carpenters  got  from  8  cents  to  11 
fnta  for  a  terribly  long  day,  in  winter  fi  cents  to  9 
mta  for  a  shorter  day.  The  following  scale  was  fixed 
jT  law  in  England  in  1563 :  A  hired  farmer  was  to 
ave  $10  a  year  and  $2  for  livery;  a  common  farm 
and  was  allowed  $8.25  and  $1.25  extra  for  livery;  a 
mean  servant"  $6  and  !^1.25  respectively,  a  man  child 
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$4-  and  $1;  a  chief  woman  oook  $5  and  $1.60,  a 

or  simple  woman  $3  and  $1 ;  a  woman  child  $2^  and 

$1,    All  wore  of  coarse  boarded  and  lodf^ed. 

The  pay  of  French  soldiers  under  Francis  I  was  f 
privates  $28  a  year  in  time  of  war;  this  fell  to  $ 
a  year  in  time  of  peace;  for  captains  $.13  a  month  in' 
time  of  peace  and  i^6  in  time  of  war.  Captains  in  the 
English  navy  received  $-36  n  month;  common  scomes 
$1.25  a  month  for  wages  and  the  same  allowance  for 

food. 

The  church  fared  little  better  than  the  army.  In 
Scotland,  a  poor  country  but  one  in  which  tlie  ck'rgy 
were  respected,  by  the  law  of  1562,  a  parson  if  a  siiijrff 
man  was  given  $26  a  3'ear,  if  a  married  man  a  maximum 
of  $78  a  year;  probably  a  parsonage  was  added. 
Doubtless  many  Protestant  ministers  eked  out  tbcir 
eubsi^lence  by  fees,  as  the  Catholic  priests  certaialy 
did.  Diirer  gave  4-t  cents  to  a  frinr  who  confessed  his 
wife.  Every  baptism,  marriage  and  burial  was  taxed 
a  certain  amonot  In  France  one  could  hire  a  priest 
to  say  a  mass  at  from  60  cents  to  $7  in  1500,  and  at  from 
30  to  40  cents  in  ItiOO.  At  this  price  it  has  remained 
eince,  a  striking  instance  of  religious  conservatism 
working  to  the  detriment  of  the  priest,  for  the  same 
money  represents  much  less  in  real  wages  now  than 
it  did  tben. 

Foes  for  physicians  ranged  from  33  ia  44  cents  a 
visit  in  Germany  about  1520.  Treatment  and  medi- 
cine were  far  higher.  At  Antwerp  Diirer  paid  $2.20 
for  a  small  quantity  of  medicine  for  his  wife.  Fee? 
were  sometimes  given  for  a  whole  course  of  attendance. 
In  England  we  hoar  of  .such  "cures'*  paid  for  at  from 
$3..30  to  $5.  Very  little,  if  any,  advice  was  given  free 
to  the  poor.  The  physicians  for  the  French  king  re- 
ceived a  salary  of  $200  a  year  and  other  favors.  Wil- 
liam Butts,  physician  to  Henry  VIU,  had  $5< 
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amram,  in  addition  to  a  knighthood;  and  his  salary 
was  increased  to  over  $600  for  attending  the  Duko  of 
Bichmond. 

Teachers  in  the  lower  schools  were  regarded  as  lack-  Te«cbcr» 
eya  and  paid  accordingly.  Nicholas  Udal,  head  master 
or  Eton,  received  $50  per  annum  and  various  small  al- 
Inwancos.  University  professors  were  treated  moro 
liberally.  Lather  and  MelanchtJion  at  Wittenberg  got 
a  masiinnm  of  $224  per  annum,  which  waa  about  the 
same  as  the  stipend  of  lending  professors  in  other  Ger- 
man universities  and  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The 
teacher  also  got  a  small  honorarium  from  each  student. 
■When  Paul  111  restored  the  Sapienza  at  Rome  bo  paid 
a  minimum  of  $17  per  animm  to  some  friars  who  taught 
tiieologj-  and  who  were  eared  for  by  their  order,  but  ho 
gave  high  salaries  to  the  professors  of  rhetoric  and 
medicine.  Ordinarily  these  received  $470  a  year,  but 
one  professor  of  the  classics  reached  the  highwater- 
niark  with  nearly  $S00. 

The  rewards  of  literary  men  were  more  consistently  Roraliie* 
small  in  the  sixteenth  century  than  they  arc  now,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  effective  copyright.  An  author 
Dsually  received  a  small  sum  from  the  printer  to  whom 
he  first  offered  his  manuscript,  but  his  subsequent  roy- 
nlties,  if  any,  depended  solely  on  the  goodwill  of  the 
publisher.  A  Wittenberg  printer  offered  Luther  $224 
per  annum  for  his  manuscripts,  but  the  Beformcr  de- 
clined it,  wishing  to  make  his  books  as  cheap  as  pos- 
sible. In  1512  Era.>*rau.s  got  $8.40  from  Badius  the 
Parisian  printer  for  a  new  edition  of  his  Adages.  In 
fact,  the  rewards  of  letters,  such  as  they  were,  were  in- 
direct, in  the  form  of  pensions,  gifts  and  benefices  from 
the  great.  Erasmus  got  so  many  of  these  favors  that 
he  lived  more  than  comfortably.  Luther  died  almost 
a  ricJi  man,  so  many  honoraria  did  he  collect  from 
noble  admirers.    Rabelais  was  given  a  benefice,  though 
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he  only  lived  two  years  afterwards  to  enjoy  its  fniit& 
Ucurj*  Vni  giive  $.V)0  to  Thomas  Mnrncr  for  writing 
against  Lutlicr.  Rut  the  lot  «i'  tlio  average  writer  was 
hard.  Folaome  flattery  was  the  most  lucrative  pro- 
duction of  the  muse. 

Artists  fared  better.    Durer  Bold  one  picture  for 
$375  and  another  for  $200,  not  counting  the  "tip 
which  his  wife  a^ked  and  received  on  each  occasi 
from  the  patron.     Probably  his  woodcuts  brought  him 
more  from  the  printors  than  any  single  painting,  and 
when  he  died  ho  left  tlie  then  reBpeetablu  sum  of  $32, 
OOn.    He  had  been  offered  a  pensiou  of  $300  per  aon 
and  a  house  at  Antwerp  by  that  city  if  he  would  setti 
there,  but  he  preferred  to  return  to  Nuremberg,  wh 
ho  was  pensioned  $GOfl  a  year  by  the  emperor.    IjCoi 
ardo  da  Vtuci  and  Michelangelo  both  received  $1 
a  month  for  work  done  for  a  prince,  and  the  latter  w 
given  n  jK-nsion  of  $52(10  a  year  by  Paul  III,     Kapha 
in  1520  left  an  estate  of  $140,000. 

If  a  comparison  of  the  value  of  money  is  made,  the 
final  impre»»ion  Uiat  one  gets  is  that  an  ounce  of  gulil 
was  in  1563,  Id  us  say,  exi>ccted  to  do  nimut  ten  times, 
as  much  work  us  the  same  weight  of  prcciouii  metiifl 
performed  in  19l3.'     If  a  few  articles  were  then  ac-^ 
tually  dearer,  thoy  were  comparatively  unimporUiat 
and  were  balanced  by  other  articles  oven  more  than  ten 
times  as  cheap,    itut  a  dollar  will  buy  so  many  articles 
now  which  did  not  exist  in  former  ages  that  a  plausible 
case  can  be  made  out  for  the  paradox  that  money  is 
now  worth  more  than  it  ever  was  before.    If  au  ounce 
of  gold  would  in  Luther's  time  exchange  for  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  simple  necessaries  than  it  will  pur- 
ohase  now,  ou  the  other  hand  a  man  with  an  income 
of  $50tX)  a  year  is  far  better  otl  than  a  man  with  the 

1  So  iiUil  eoni|>arliuiri  can  Iw  nuuli*  fur  lb*  jrears  mUer  1913.  tot  b, 
inOBt  nations  pupcr  currcnci«a  h«vu  uuetvd  j[«UI, 
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tiame  income,  or  indeed  witli  any  income,  was  then. 

Notwithatandinp  the  great  dinicnlties  of  making  out 
any  fair  index  number  representing  the  cost  ol"  living 
and  applicable  tc  long  periods,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
articIcK  vary  from  time  to  time,  a»  when  caudles  are 
replaned  by  gas  and  gas  by  electricity,  yet  the  general 
trend  of  prices  can  be  pretty  plainly  uscerlaiued. 
Generally  speaking,  prices — meauDred  in  weight  of 
gold  and  not  in  coin — sank  slowly  from  1390  till  1520 
under  the  intluencp  of  bettor  tcehnioal  methods  of  pro- 
duction and  possibly  of  the  draining  of  gold  and  silver 
to  tho  Orient.  From  1520  till  1560  prices  rose  quite 
slowly  on  aecouul  of  the  increased  production  of  gold 
and  silver  and  its  more  rapid  circulation  by  means  of 
better  banking.  Prom  lotiO  to  IfiOO  prices  rose  with 
caiormous  rapidity,  partly  because  of  the  destruction 
of  wealth  and  increase  in  the  cost  of  jiroduction  fol- 
lowing in  the  wake  of  tho  French  and  Dutch  wars  of 
religion,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the 
torrent  of  American  silver  suddenly  poured  into  the 
lap  of  Europe,  Taking  the  century  as  a  whole,  we  find 
that  wheat  rose  the  most,  as  much  aa  150  per  cent  in 
England,  2fK)  per  cent,  in  France  and  300  per  cent  in 
Germany.  Other  articles  rose  less,  and  in  some  caaea 
remained  etationnry,  or  sank  in  price.  Money  wages 
rose  slowly,  far  less  than  the  cost  of  living. 

Apart  from  special  circumstances  affecting  the  pro-   infrp^^'n 
dnction  of  particular  classes  of  goods,  the  main  cause   prociow 
of  the  general  trend  of  prices  upwards  was  probably  meul* 
the  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  precious  metals. 
Just  how  great  this  was,  it  is  impossible  to  determine, 
and  yet  a  calculation  can  be  made,  yielding  figures  near 
enough  the  actual  to  bo  of  service.    From  the  middle 
of  the  6fteenth  cenlur>'  there  had  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  pnwluctiou  of  silver  from  Gorman, 
Bohemian  and  Hungarian  mines.    Although  this  in- 
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crt-ase  was  nmeli  more  than  is  n!«ually  allowed  for— 
wjimlling^,  in  the  opinion  of  ono  schnlar,  the  produce  o( 
American  mines  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  sixteeiill 
centan' — it  ^'aa  only  enough  to  meet  the  expanding 
(lenoands  of  commerce.    Before  America  entered  the 
market.,  there  wus  also  a  consideriible  import  of  gui 
from  Asia  and  Africa.    Tlie  tide  of  Mexican  treasu 
began  to  fiood  Sjmin  nboat  1520,  bnt  did  not  reach 
other  conntries  in  larjje  qaantitios  until  about  156(^ 
When  we  consider  the  poneral  Impression  concoming 
the  increase  of  the  currency  immediately  following  the 
pillage  of  tlio  Aztecs  and  lucas,  the  following  ptatisti 
of  the  English  mint  are  instmctive,  if  they  nro  n 
enigmatical.    Puring  the  first  fourteen  years  of  Hen 
\Tn  (150^23)  the  average  amount  of  gold  mint 
in  England  was  24,666  troy  pounds  per  annum,  a 
of  eilrer  31,225  troy  pounds.    But  in  the  years  1537 
4(),  before  the  great  debasement  of  the  currency  had 
taken  pUcc,  the  amount  of  gold  coined  fell  to  3.297 
Troy  pounds  per  annum,  and  tliat  of  silver  rose  only 
to  52,974  troy  pounds.    As  each  pound  of  gold  was 
at  ibat  time  worth  as  much  as  eleven  pounds  of  silver, 
this  means  that  the  actual  amount  of  new  money  pot 
into  circulation  each  year  iu  the  latter  period  was  less 
than  a  third  of  that  minted  in  the  earlier  years.    The  1 
figures  also  indicate  the  growing  cheapness  of  ailver, 
stimulating  its  import,  while  the  import  of  gold  was 
greatly  restricted,  according  to  Qresham's  law  that 
cheap  money  drives  out  dear. 

Tho  spoil  of  Mexico  and  Peru  has  frequently  been 
over-estimated,  by  none  more  extravagantly  than  by 
the  Conquiatadores  and  their  coutemporaries.  But 
the  estimates  of  modem  scholars  vary  enormously. 
Lexis  believes  that  the  total  amount  of  gold  produccdH 
by  Europe  and  .Vmerica  from  1501  to  1550  (the  greate^ 
part,  of  course,  by  America)  amounted  to  $134,000,000. 
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F.  do  Laiglpsio,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  thai  not 
more  than  ^,3'J0,00n  was  mined  in  Amoriea  before 
1555.  The  mcst  careful  estiinntc,  that  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Haring,  arrives  at  the  foUowinj?  results,  the  iXunft*! 
amounts  being  given  in  pesos  each  worth  very  nearly  *'**°»*^ 
the  same  as  our  dollar.    Mexican  production: 

1521-44        1545~eQ 

Gold  5,34^.900         343.670 

Silver 4.130,170    22,467.111 

For  Pom  the  proportions  of  gold  and  silver  cannot 
be  separated,  but  the  totals  taken  together  from  1531- 
1560  amounted  to  probably  84,350,000  pesos.  Other 
fonntl  sums  came  from  other  part.'*  of  the  New  "World, 
and  the  final  total  for  production  of  gold  and  silver  in 
America  until  1560  is  given  at  139,720,000  pesos.  Tliia 
is  a  reduction  to  70  per  ceut.  of  the  estimate  of  Lexis. 
Assuming  that  the  same  correction  must  be  made  on 
all  of  the  estimates  given  by  Lesis  we  have  tlie  follow- 
ing figures  for  the  world's  production  of  predous  met- 
als in  kilogrammes  and  in  dollars : ' 


Gold 

Silver 

^^ 

Average  per  annum 

Average 

per  annum 

^^B 

jwsosor 

^^^H 

doUar$ 

^^p 

<tfS5 

in  ktJm 

in  doUars 

fcSos 

grammta 

1493-1520 

....  4270 

3,269,1)410 

81,r»70 

1.262.800 

1521-44 

....   48113 

3,4^5,000 

52,010 

2,080,400 

1545-60 

....   4718 

3,.302,600 

184,730 

7,389,200 

1561-60 

....  4718 

3.302.6OO 

185,430 

7,417.200 

1581-1600 

....   4641 

3,268,700 

230,480 

9,211»,200 

>TliM«  fix^irmt  arc  twA»4  on  thMv  of  SonuntrlaH  in  the  Umtdtferttr- 
iHurft  duT  Hto»liir»j»nwr*a^lfm  b.t.  "Preii."  tiikm  from  Wicbe,  who 
\»tt6  on  Liixia.  fimiireii  quite  almlUr  tu  thoM  of  Sonuoerlad  nro  gtvm 
li;  C.  r,  ]lA*ta1ilfi  in  the  Kncyclvpardia  Britanmca,  >.v.  "Ugno."  I 
likfe  incorporated  Baring's  eoirectioDs. 
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Combining  tlipsc  figuros  we  see  tbnt  the  production 
jTold  was  pretty  Kleaiiy  Uiroushout  the  eeiitory, 
»  total  output  of  about  $33O,0O0,O(H).  The  productie 
of  silviT,  however,  greatly  iiicrca«(H3  after  1544.  Frc 
the  bcgiiuiiug  of  the  centurj'  to  that  year  it  amomited 
to  $75,2S5,fflK);  from  IMS  to  IfiWt  inclusive  it  increase 
to  :^450,r»5.'),20O,  mnkinR  a  tot»l  output  for  the  cenlar 
of  $52fs240,84m.  Of  oourso  these  figure*  only  rough 
approximate  the  truth ;  nevertheless  they  give  a  correct 
idea  of  the  j^oneral  processes  at  work.  Even  for  the 
first  half  of  the  century  the  production  of  Ihc  precious 
inetaU  was  far  m  excess  of  anything  tlmt  liad  preceded, 
anil  this  output,  largo  as  it  was,  was  nearly  tri]ilod  in 
the  last  half  of  the  century.  These  figures,  boweirci 
are  extremely  niodeet  couipared  with  those  of  recei 
times,  when  moro  gold  is  mined  in  a  year  than  vi 
then  mined  in  a  century.  The  total  amount  niiued  il3 
11115  was  ^7O.(H)0,W)0;  in  1917  $12S,UIX),0()();  for  the 
period  1850  to  191(j  inclusive  the  total  amount  miaai 
was  .$13,678,000,000. 

5  3.  Institutions 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  the  sixteenth  centnry  wm 
,  afi  monarchical  in  mind  as  the  twentieth  ccnturv  is 
■  democratic.  Immemorial  prescription  then  had  a 
vigor  since  lost,  aud  monarchy  descended  from  claRsical 
and  biblical  antiquity  when  kings  were  hedged  with  a 
genuine  divinity.  The  study  of  Roman  law,  with  its 
absolutist  maxime,  aided  in  the  formation  of  royalist 
sentiment.  The  court  as  the  center  of  fashion  at- 
tracted a  brilliant  society,  while  the  small  man  satis- 
fied his  cravings  for  gentility  by  devouring  the  court 
gossip  that  even  then  clogged  the  presses.  It  is  prob- 
able that  one  reason  why  the  throne  became  so  popular 
was  that  it  was,  next  to  the  church,  the  beat  advertised 
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article  in  the  world,  lint  underlying  tlicse  sentimental 
reasons  For  loynlty  Uicre  was  a  basis  of  solid  utility^ 
predisposing;  tiiL'ii  to  support  tlie  scepter  as  the  one 
power  strong  enough  to  overawe  the  nobles.  One 
tyrant  was  better  than  many;  one  lion  could  do  loss 
harm  than  a  pack  of  wolves  and  hyaenas.  In  the 
erreator  states  men  felt  perfectly  helpless  without  a 
kiii^  to  mle  the  ntinrchicnl  chaos  into  which  society 
would  liave  dissolved  without  him.  Wlien  the  S|>atii8h 
Comnmiies  rebelled  against  Charles  V  tliey  triumphed, 
in  the  field,  but  their  attempt  simply  collapsed  in  face 
of  their  utter  inability  to  solve  the  problem  of  goveni- 
menl  without  a  royal  governor.  They  were  as  help- 
Ie.S8  as  bees  without  a  quoen.  Indeed,  so  strong  wns 
their  instinct  to  get  a  royal  head  that  they  tried  to 
preserve  themselves  by  kidnapping  Cliarles's  raother, 
poor,  mad  Joanna,  to  (ill  tlie  politicul  vacuum  that 
they  had  made.  So  in  the  civil  wars  In  F''i"ance;  not- 
withstanding the  more  promising  material.<t  for  the 
formation  of  a  republic  in  tluit  country,  all  parties 
were,  in  fact,  headed  by  claimants  to  the  throne. 

Next  to  the  king  came  the  Council  of  State,  composed 
of  princes  of  the  blood,  cardinals,  nobles  and  some  offi- 
cers and  secretaries  of  state,  not  always  of  noble  blood 
but  frequently,  especially  in  tlie  cases  of  the  moat  pow- 
erful of  them,  scions  of  the  middle  class.  What  pro- 
portion of  the  executive  power  was  wielded  by  the 
Council  depended  on  the  personal  character  of  the 
monarch,  llonrj-  VIII  was  always  master;  Elizabeth 
wns  more  guided  than  guiding;  the  Councils  of  llio 
Valois  and  Hapsburgs  profited  by  the  preoccupation 
or  the  stupidity  of  tlieir  masters  to  usurp  the  royal 
power  for  themselves.  In  public  opinion  the  t'ouncil 
occupied  a  great  place,  similar  tu  that  of  an  English 
Cabinet  today.    The  first  Anglican  prayerbook  con- 
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tains  petitions  for  the  Council,  tliouf^b  it  did  not  oocar, 
to  the  people  to  pray  for  Parliament  until  the  next 
luiy. 

Tlie  countries  were  governed  no  longer  by  the  nobleftj 
as  such  bat  by  officials  appointed  by  the  crovn.    It 
an  indication  of  the  growing  nationalization  of  polic" 
that  the  sixteenth  century  saw  tlie  first  establishmei 

1  of  permanent  diplomatic  agents.  Tlie  first  atiibassi 
dors,  selected  largely  from  a  panel  of  bishops,  magis- 
trates, judges  and  scholars,  were  expected  to  function 
not  only  as  envoys  but  also  aa  spies.  Under  them  wa 
a  host  of  secret  aj^nts  expected  to  do  underhand  wol 
and  to  take  the  responsibility  for  it  themselves  so 
if  found  out,  they  could  be  repudiated. 

Very  powerful  was  the  national  popular  assembly 
the  Parliament,  the  IWet,  the  States  Qcncral,  or  the 
Cortes.    Its   functions,    prescriptive    and    nndetuicd, 
were  commonly  undcntitood  to  include  the  grranting  of 

/taxes.  The  a8.sent  of  the  body  was  also  required,  to  a 
varying  degree,  for  the  sanction  of  otlior  laws.  But 
the  real  power  of  the  people's  representatives  lay  in 
the  fact  that  they  were  the  chief  organ  for  the  exprcs- 

1  aion  of  tliat  public  opinion  which  in  all  countries  and 
at  all  times  it  is  unsafe  for  governments  to  disregard. 
Sitting  in  two  or  more  chambers  to  represent  the  sev- 
eral estatt^s  or  sonieUmes — as  in  tlie  German  Diet — 
subdivisions  of  these  estates,  the  repruseutatives  were 
comjiosed  of  members  of  the  privileged  orders,  the 
clergy  and  nobility,  and  of  the  elected  representatives 
of  tlic  city  aristocracies.  The  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  poorj  were  unrepresented.  That  this  class 
had  as  great  a  stalte  in  the  commonwealth  as  any  other, 
and  tliat  they  had  a  class  consciousness  capable  of  de- 
manding rcfoims  and  of  taking  energetio  measures  to 
secure  them,  is  shown  by  a  number  of  rebellions  of  the 
proletariat,  and  yet  it  is  not  unfair  to  them,  or  dis- 
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daitiful,  to  Bny  ihai  on  most  matters  they  were  too  un- 
instmcted,  too  powerlesB  and  too  mute  to  contribute 
much  to  that  body  of  sentimi-nt  called  public  opinion, 
one  condition  of  which  seems  to  bo  that  to  oxist  it  must 
find  expression. 

Tlic  EstatcB  General,  by  whatever  name  they  were  lafliwiie* 
cnllefl,  suppU-niciitcd  in  France  by  provincial  bodies  ii,'^« 
called  Parlenients  partaking  of  the  nature  of  high  GcDeril 
courts  of  justice,  and  in  Germany  by  the  local  Diets 
(Landtag)  of  the  larger  etates,  oserciecd  a  very  real 
and  in  some  cases  a  decisive  influence  on  public  policy. 
Tlie  monarch  of  half  the  world  dared  not  openly  defy 
tie  Cortes  of  Aragon  or  of  Castile;  the  imperious  Tn- 
dors  diligently  labored  to  get  parliamentary  (winclion 
for  their  tyrannical  acts,  and,  on  the  few  occasions 
m'hen  they  could  not  do  so,  hastened  to  abandon  as 
gracefully  as  possible  their  previous  intentions.  In 
Germany  the  power  of  the  Diet  was  not  limited  by  the 
emperor,  but  by  the  local  governments,  though  even  so 
it  waa  considerable.  When  a  Diet,  under  skilfnl  ma- 
nipnlntion  or  by  unscrupulous  trickery,  was  induced  by 
the  executive  to  pass  an  unpopular  measure,  like  the 
Edict  of  Worms,  the  law  became  a  dead  letter.  In 
some  other  instances,  notably  in  its  long  campaign 
against  monopolies,  even  when  it  expressed  the  popular 
voice  the  Diet  failed  because  the  emperor  was  sup- 
ported by  the  wealthy  capitalists.  Only  recently  it  has 
been  revealed  how  the  Fuggers  of  Augsburg  and  their 
allies  endeavored  to  mauipulate  or  to  frustrate  its 
work  in  the  matter  of  government  regulation  of  iu- 
daetry  and  commerce. 

The  finances  of  most  countries  were  managed  cor-  Pnbfc 
mptly  and  unwisely.    The  taxes  were  numerous  and 
complicated  and  bore  roost  heavily  on  the  poor.    From 
ordinary  taxes  in  most  countries  the  privileged  orders 
were  exempt,  though  they  were  forced  to  contribute 
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special  sums  levied  by  tbcmselves.  Tho  general  prop^ 
erty  tas  (taille)  in  Prance  yielded  2.400,000  livi 
tonrnois  in  1517  and  4,(100,000  in  1 543.  The  taxes  we 
farmed ;  that  is,  the  right  of  collecting  them  wae  sold 
auction,  with  the  natural  rceult  that  they  were  pat  into, 
the  hands  of  extortioners  who  made  vast  fortunes 
oppressing  the  people.  Revenues  of  the  royal  domail 
esciHCS  on  salt  and  other  articles,  import  and  expoi 
duties,  and  the  sale  of  offices  and  monopolies,  suppl*- 
nicnled  the  direct  taxes.  The  system  of  taxation 
riwl  in  each  country.  Thus  in  Spain  the  10  per  c« 
tax  on  the  price  of  an  article  every  time  it  was  sc 
and  the  royalty  on  precious  metals — 20  per  cent,  aft 
1504 — proved  important  sources  of  revenue.  Ron 
drove  a  lucrative  trade  in  spiritual  wares.  Ever 
where,  fines  for  transgressions  of  the  law  figured  moi 
largely  as  a  source  of  revenue  than  they  do  nowadays- 
Expenditures  were  hoth  more  wasteful  and  more  nig- 
gardly than  they  are  today.  Though  the  seivice  of  llw 
public  debt  was  tritling  compared  with  modem  stand- 
ards, and  though  the  administration  of  justice  was  not 
expensive  because  of  the  fee  system,  the  array  and  navy 
cost  a  good  deal,  partly  because  they  were  composed 
largely  of  well  paid  mercenaries.  The  personal  ex- 
travagances of  the  court  were  among  the  heaviest  bur- 
dens borne  by  the  people.  The  kings  built  palaces; 
they  wallowed  in  cloth  of  gold;  they  collected  objects 
of  art;  they  s<iuandered  fortunes  on  mistresses  and 
minions;  they  made  constant  progresses  with  a  retinue 
of  thousands  of  servants  and  horses.  The  two  great- 
est states,  France  and  Spain,  both  went  into  bank- 
ruptcy in  1557. 

The  great  task  of  government,  that  of  keeping  public 
order,  protecting  life  and  property  and  punishing  the 
criminal,  was  approached  by  our  forbears  with  moro 
gasto  than  success.    The  laws  were  terrible,  bnt  they 
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wore  nneqnally  executed.  la  EiiRland  among  capital 
erimos  were  the  following:  murder,  arson,  escape  from 
prisou,  hunting  by  night  with  painted  fnccs  or  vieors, 
(nuhiTZzYmg  property  worth  more  tbau  40  shillings, 
carrying  horses  or  mares  into  Scotland,  conjuringf 
practising  witchcraft,  removing  landmarks,  desertion 
from  the  array,  counterfeiting  or  mutilating  coins,  cat- 
tle-lifting, house-breaking,  picking  of  pockets.  All 
these  were  puui8hC4l  by  han^tig,  but  crimes  of  special 
heinousness,  such  as  poisoning,  were  visited  with  burn- 
ing or  boiling  tu  death.  The  numerous  taws  against 
treason  and  hereHy  have  already  been  described.  Les- 
ser punishments  included  flogging,  pillory,  branding, 
the  stocks,  clipping  ears,  piercing  tongues,  and  im- 
prisonment in  dungeons  made  purposely  as  horrible  as 
possible,  dark,  noisome  dens  without  furniture  or  eon- 
venienccs,  often  too  small  for  a  man  to  stand  upright 
or  to  lie  at  full  length. 

With  such  laws  it  is  not  suqirising  that  72,000  men  Numbcrirf^ 
were  hanged  under  Henry  \^II,  an  average  of  nearly 
2,0(.)n  a  year.  The  number  at  present,  when  the  popu- 
lation of  Kngland  and  Wales  has  .'swollen  to  tenfold  of 
what  it  wa.**  tlien,  is  negligible.  Only  nine  men  were 
hanged  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  years  1901-3; 
about  5,01>0  are  now  on  the  average  annually  convicted 
of  felony.  If  anything,  the  punishments  were  harsher 
on  the  Continent  than  in  Britain.  The  only  refuge  of 
the  criminal  wa.<)  the  greed  of  his  judges.  At  Rome  it 
waa  easy  and  regular  to  pay  a.  price  for  everj'  crime, 
and  at  other  places  bribe rj*  was  more  or  less  prevalent. 

Tlie  methods  of  trying  criminals  were  as  cruel  as  Cn«J 
their  punishments.  On  the  Continent  the  presumption 
was  held  to  be  agnhist  the  accused,  and  the  rack  and 
its  gbaslly  retinue  of  instruments  of  pain  wore  freely 
used  to  procure  confession.  Onhin's  hard  saying  that 
vhcn  men  felt  the  pmu  they  spoke  the  truth  merely  er- 
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pressed    the    cnirrent    delasion,    for   le^slators 
judges,  their  hearts  hardened  in  part  by  the  example 
the  church,  concurred  in  his  opinion.    The  exception 
protest  of  Montaigne  deserves  to  bo  quoted  for  its 
humanity:  "AU  that  exceeds  simple  death  is  absolote 
cmclty,  nor  cad  our  laws  expect  that  he  whom  the  fi 
of  decapitation  or  hanging  will  not  restrain  should 
awed  by  imaginmg  the  horrors  of  a  slow  fire,  bumi 
pincers  or  breaking  on  the  wheel." 

The  spirit  of  the  EtigUsh  law  was  aj^ainst  the  use 
torture,  which,  however,  made  progress,  especially 
state  trials,  under  the  Todors.  A  roan  who  refused  to 
plead  in  an  English  court  was  subjected  to  Uie  petite 
forte  el  dure,  which  consisted  in  piling  weights  on  hi9 
chest  until  ho  either  spoke  or  was  crushed  to  death. 
To  enforce  the  laws  thero  was  a  constabulary  in  the 
country,  supplemented  by  the  regulnr  army,  and  a 
police  force  in  the  cities.  That  of  Paris  eonsiBtcd  of 
240  archers,  among  them  twenty-four  mounted  mea. 
The  inefficieucy  of  some  of  the  English  officers  is  amuB- 
iugly  caricatured  in  the  persons  of  Dogberry  and  Ver^ 
ges  who,  when  they  saw  a  thief,  concluded  that  he  was 
no  honest  man  and  the  less  they  had  to  meddle  or 
make  witli  him  the  more  for  their  honesty. 

If,  in  atl  that  has  just  been  said,  it  is  evident 
the  legislation  of  that  period  and  of  oar  own  bad 
same  conception  of  the  function  of  govcmiucut  and 
only  differed  in  method  and  efficiency,  there  was  one 
ver>'  largo  clasii  of  ]iiw.s  spread  ui>on  the  statute-books 
of  medieval  Europe  that  has  almost  vanished  now. 
A  paternal  statesmanship  sought  to  regulate  the  p 
vate  lives  of  a  citizen  in  every  respect :  the  fashion 
of  his  clothes,  the  number  of  courses  at  his  meals, 
how  many  guests  ho  might  have  at  wedding,  dinner 
or  dance,  how  long  he  should  bo  permitted  to  ban 
the  tavern,  and  how  much  he  should  drink,  how  be' 
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should  spend  Sonday,  how  he  shonld  become  engaged, 
how  dance,  how  part  hie  hair  and  with  how  thick  a 
Btick  bo  should  be  indalged  in  the  luxury  of  beating  his 
wife. 

Tlie  "blue  laws/'  as  such  reguhitions  on  their  moral 
side  came  to  be  called,  were  no  Protestant  innovation. 
The  Lutherans  hardly  made  any  change  whatever  in 
this  respect,  but  Calvin  did  give  a  new  and  biting  in- 
tensi^  to  the  medieval  spirit.  His  followers,  the  Puri- 
laus,  in  the  nest  century,  almost  saocccdcd  in  reducing 
the  ataple  of  a  Clirisiian  man 's  legitimate  recreation  to 
''seasonable  meditation  and  prayer."  Bat  tlie  idea 
originated  long  before  the  evolution  of  "the  non-con- 
formist conscience." 

The  fundamental  cause  of  all  this  legislation  was 
sheer  conservatism.  Primitive  men  and  savages  have  Spirit 
80  strong  a  feeling  of  the  sanction  of  custom  that  they  ^^™j^ 
have,  as  Bagehot  expresses  it,  fairly  screwed  them- 
selves down  by  their  unreasoning  demands  for  con- 
formity. A  good  deal  of  this  spirit  has  survived 
throughout  bistoi-y  and  far  more  of  it,  naturally,  was 
found  four  centuries  ago  than  at  present,  when  rcasoa 
has  proved  a  solvent  for  so  many  social  institutions. 
There  are  a  good  many  laws  of  the  period  under  sur- 
vey— such  as  that  of  Nuremberg  against  citizens  part- 
ing their  Iiair — for  whicli  uo  discoverable  basia  can  be 
fonnd  save  the  idea  that  new-fangled  fashions  should 
not  bo  allowed. 

Economic  reasons  also  played  their  part  in  the  regu- 
lation of  the  habits  of  the  people.  Thus  a  law  of  Ed- 
ward VI,  after  a  preamble  setting  forth  that  divers 
kinds  of  food  are  indifferent  before  God,  nevertheless 
commands  all  men  to  eat  Bah  as  heretofore  on  fast  days, 
not  as  a  religious  duty  but  to  encourage  fishermen,  give 
them  ft  livelihood  and  thus  train  men  for  the  nnvy. 

A  third  very  strong  motive  in  the  nund  of  the  six- 
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teenlh-ccntury  slak'siuen,  was  timt  »f  iltfTercntiaii 
Ihe  classes  of  citizens.  The  bluy  laws,  if  they  nuiy  be' 
so  called  iu  this  case,  were  secretions  of  tbc  blue  blood 
To  make  the  vulgar  know  their  places  It  was  essential 
to  make  them  dress  nocordiiig  to  their  rank.  The  jd- 
tentiou  of  An  Act  for  the  Reformation  of  excess  in 
Apparel,  passed  b}*  tlio  EugUsU  Purliumeut  in  1531 
was  stated  to  be,  fl 

the  necessary  repressing  and  avoiding  and  expelting  of 
the  excess  daily  more  used  in  the  snmptuoiu  and  costly 
apparel  and  array  accustomably  worn  iu  this  RcaJm, 
whereof  hath  ensued  and  daily  do  chance  KUcfa  Kundry 
bijfh  nnd  notorious  delrinipnts  of  the  rommon  weal,  tbs 
gubvoniion  of  good  and  polhit!  order  in  knowU'dge  ai»J 
distinction  of  people  according  to  their  estatt^a,  pre- 
eminences, dignities  and  deqcT^es  to  the  ulter  impovertfth- 
mcnt  and  nndotng  of  many  inexpert  and  light  peaooi , 
inclined  to  pride,  mother  of  all  vices. 


The  tenor  of  the  act  prescribes  the  garb  aiipropriaie 
to  the  royal  family,  to  nobles  of  different  degree,  W 
citizens  according  to  their  income,  to  8or\'ants  and 
husbandmen,  to  tlje  clerg>',  doctors  of  divinity,  sol- 
diers, lawyers  and  players.  Such  laws  were  common 
in  all  countries.  A  Scotch  act  provides  "that  it  be 
lauchfnl  to  na  wcmen  to  weir  [clothes]  nbone  [above 
tlieir  estiiit  except  howries."  This  law  was  not  o 
"apprevit"  by  King  James  VI,  but  endor-sed  with  his 
own  royal  hand,  "This  aeto  is  verray  pido.'* 

Excessive  fare  at  feasts  was  providLtl  apainsl  I 
similar  reasons  and  with  almoat  equal  frequency.    By 
an  Fiiiplish  proclamation  the  number  of  dishes  serV' 
was  to  Ixr  regulatwl  acconling  to  the  rank  of  the  highcsl 
person  present.    Thus,  if  a  cardinal  was  guest  or  ho8 
there  might  be  nine  courses,  If  a  li»rd  of  Parliament  si 
for  a  citizen  with  an  income  of  five  hiuidred  ^MuindR 
year,  three.    Elisewbere  the  umuber  of  guests  ttt  all 
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ordinary  functions  as  well  as  the  number  and  price  of 
jETifts  at  weddings,  christenings  and  like  oocasions,  was 
prescribed. 

Games  of  c)ianc«  were  frequently  forbidden.     Fran-  I52fi 
as  I  ordered  a  lieutenant  with  twenty  archers  to  visit 
taverns  and  gaming  honses  and  arrest  all  players  of 
cards,  dice  and  other  unlawful  games.    This  did  not 
prevent  the  establishment  of  a  public  lottery,  a  prac-  1539 
ticc  justiiicd  by  allcging^  the  examples  of  Italian  cities 
in  raising  revenue  by  this  mea-ns.    Henry  lU  forbade 
all  games  of  chance  "to  minors  and  other  debauched  1577 
persons,"  and  this  was  followed  six  years  later  by  a 
crushing  impost  on  cards  and  dice,  interesting  as  one 
of  the  first  attempts  to  yupprcss  the  instniments  of 
rico  through  the  losing  power.    Merry  England  also 
had  many  laws  forbidding  "tennis^  bowles,  dicing  and 
cards,"  the  object  being  to  encourage  the  practice  of  ^ 
archery. 

Tippling  was  the  subject  of  occasional  animadver- 
sion by  the  various  governments,  though  there  seemed 
to  be  littli?  sentiment  against  it  until  the  opening  of 
the  following  century.  The  regulation  of  the  number 
of  taverns  and  of  the  amount  of  wine  that  might  be 
kept  in  a  gentleman's  cellar,  as  prescribed  in  an  Eng- 
lish law,  mentions  not  the  moral  but  the  economic  as- 
pect of  drinking.  The  purchase  of  French  wines  was 
aaid  to  drain  England  of  money. 

Though  the  theater  also  did  not  suffer  much  until 
the  time  of  Cromwell,  plays  were  forbidden  in  the 
precincts  of  the  city  of  London.  The  Book  of  Disci- 
pline in  Scotland  forbade  attendance  at  theaters.  Cal- 
vin thoroughly  disapproved  of  thorn,  and  even  Luther 
considered  tlicm  "fools'  work"  and  at  times  danger- 
ous. 

Commendable  efforts  to  suppress  the  practice  of 
duelling  were  led  by  the  Catholic  church.    Clement 
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tSH  ATT  forbndp  it  in  n  bnll,  confirmed  by  a  decree  of  tiu 

isij  Council  of  Trent,    An  extraordinarily  worded  Frendi 

p«0(d&niation  of  1566  forbade  "all  gentlemen  and 
odierv  to  §dve  each  other  the  He  and,  if  they  do  givt 
cAoh  other  the  He,  to  fight  a  duel  about  it."  Other 
gov^romentft  tor^  the  matter  np  very  8lug:^8hly. 
SeoUaad  Forbade  "the  great  liberty  that  sundry  per* 
9oas  lakr  in  provoking  each  other  to  singular  combats 
upon  snddcn  and  frivol  occasions,"  mthont  license 
fn>ra  his  majesty. 

f-Ko  matters  on  which  the  PnritAne  felt  rery  keenly, 
blasphemy  and  Sabbath-breaking,  were  but  Boantilr 
looked  after  in  the  centary  of  the  ReformattoiL  Scot- 
land forbade  "grievous  and  abominable  oaths,  swear- 
ing, esecratione  uud  blasphcmation/'  and  somewhat 
similar  laws  can  be  found  in  other  eonntries.  Scot* 
land  was  also  a  pioneer  iu  forbidding  on  the  Sabbath 
all  work,  "gaming,  playing,  passingto  taverns  and  ale^ 
houses  and  wilful  remaining  away  from  the  parish 
kirk  in  timo  of  sermon." 
H*u  Government  has  other  fonetions  than  the  enforce- 

ment of  the  civil  and  criminal  law.  Almost  contempo-, 
rary  with  the  opening  of  the  century  was  the  establis! 
meat  of  poet  offices  for  the  forwarding  of  letters. 
After  Maximilian  had  made  a  start  in  the  Netherlands 
other  countries  were  not  slow  to  follow  his  cxampls- 
Though  under  special  government  supervision  at  first 
these  letter-carriers  wore  pri\*ate  men. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  there  had  been  efforts  to  saf 
guard  public  .'sanitation.  The  sixteenth  century  dii 
not  greatly  improve  on  them.  Thus,  Geneva  passed  i 
law  that  garbage  and  other  refuse  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  lie  in  the  streets  for  more  than  three  days  in 
summer  or  eight  days  in  winter.  In  extreme  cases 
quarantine  was  adopted  as  a  precaution  against  i 
demies. 
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It  is  the  roost  heart-breaking  or  the  most  absurd  fact  *" 
in  human  history,  according  as  the  elements  involved 
are  focused  in  a  humane  or  in  a  cynical  light,  that  the 
chief  energies  of  government  as  well  an  the  most  zeal- 
ous forces  of  peoples,  have  been  dedicated  since  civil- 
iznliun  bcj^n  to  the  practice  of  wholesale  homicide. 
As  u'u  look  back  from  the  experience  of  the  Great  War 
to  the  conflicts  of  other  times,  they  seem  to  our  jaded 
imaginations  almost  as  childish  as  they  were  vicious. 
In  the  sisteentli  century,  far  more  than  in  the  nine- 
teenth, the  nations  boiled  and  bubbled  with  spleen  and 
jcaloouy,  hurled  Thrasonical  threats  and  hyperboUo 
boasts  in  each  other's  teeth,  breathing  out  mutual  ex- 
termination with  no  compunctious  vlsiting:s  of  nature 
to  stay  their  hungry  swords — but  when  they  c^mie  to 
blows  they  had  not  the  power  of  boys.    Tbc_sr£a.t  na- 

^Inpt.  Wftw  nlttfiya  fiylilmg  hnt  nnvcr  fniiglif  in  a  Bujiih. 

In  the  whole  centurj'  no  national  capital  west  of  Hun- 
gary, save  Komo  and  Edinburgh,  was  captured  by  an 
finemy.  The  real  harm  was  not  done  on  the  battle- 
field, whore  the  carnage  was  incredibly  small,  but  in 
the  raids  and  looting  n£  town  and  country  by-tho  pro- 
fcaaionai  assassins  who  filled  tb«-  ranks  of  the  hircUug 
tc90ps.  Then,  indeed,  cities  were  burned,  wealth  was 
plundered  and  destroyed,  men  were  subjected  to  name- 
less tortures  and  wumen  to  indeacribable  outrages,  and 
ehildrcn  were  tossed  on  pikes.  Nor  did  war  seem  then 
to  shock  the  public  conscience,  as  it  has  at  last  suc- 
ofreded  in  doing.  The  people  saw  nothing  but  dnr-zliug 
glory  in  the  slangliter  of  foemon  on  the  stricken 
6eld,  in  the  fanfare  of  the  trumpets  and  the  thunder 
of  the  captains  and  the  Bhouting.  Soldiers,  said  Lu- 
tbcr^  founding  his  opinion  on  tho  omou  law,  might  ba 
injistato  of  grace,  for  war  was  gg  p^c^saary  aa  eat- 
in^-dritikin£  or  any  other  bu.sines8.  Statesmen  like 
Machiavelli  and  Baouu  wore  kccu  for  the  largest  armica 
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possible,  as  ibe  nmuistay  of  a  nalion's  pover. 

Erasmus  was  a  cU-ar-aighted  pacifist,  always  declaiiii 
ing  against  war  and  once  asserting  tliat  he  agrooU  vdih 
Cicero  in  thinking  the  most  unjust  peaw  preferable  lo 
the  justest  war.    Elsewhere  he  admitted  that  wars  of 
ficlf-defencc  were  nccessar>'. 
Anw  Fire-anns  had  not  fully  cstAblislicd  Ihcir  asoendaucy 

in  the  period  of  Frundsberg,  or  even  of  Alva.  Aa  Inte 
as  15f>6  an  English  soldier  lamented  that  his  countrj'- 
uieu  neglected  the  bow  for  the  gun.  Ilnlberdiors  wi 
pikes  wore  the  core  of  the  army.  Artillery  Bometun 
inflicted  very  little  damage,  as  at  Flodden,  Bometimcfl 
considerable,  as  at  Marignnno,  where,  with  thr*  Frcn 
cavalry,  it  struck  down  tlic  till  then  almost  inviuct 
Swiss  infantry.  In  battle  arqucbusicrs  and  muski 
teera  were  iuterspersed  with  cross-bowTuon.  Cannoa 
of  a  large  type  gave  way  to  smaller  field-guns ;  oven  tlie 
idea  of  the  maeliiiie-gua  emerged  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  name  of  them,  **organ8,*'  was  taken  from 
their  appearance  with  numerous  barrels  from  which 
as  many  as  fifty  bullets  could  be  discharged  at  a  time 
Camion  were  transported  to  the  field  on  carts.  Bifles 
were  invented  by  a  German  in  1520,  bat  not  mcch 
used.  Pistols  were  first  mannfactured  at  Pistoia— 
whence  the  name — about  1540.  Bombs  were  first  used 
in  I'M. 

The  arts  of  fortification  and  of  siege  were  improved 
together,  many  ingenious  devices  being  called  into 
bfing  by  the  technically  difficult  war  of  the  Spaniards 
against  the  Dutcii.  Tactics  were  not  so  perfect  as  they 
after^vards  became  and  of  strategy  there  was  no  con- 
sistcnt  tlieory.  Machiavclli,  who  wrote  on  the  subject, 
based  his  ideas  on  the  practice  of  Rome  and  thererore 
despised  fire-arms  and  preferred  infantry  to  cavalry. 
Discipline  was  severe,  and  needed  to  be,  notwithstand- 
ing which  there  were  sporadic  and  often  very  annoying 
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matinios.  Punishments  were  terrible,  as  in  civil  life. 
Blasphemy,  cards,  dieinf;,  duelling  and  women  wero 
forbidden  in  most  roRnlar  armies,  hut  in  time  of  war 
the  soldiers  were  allowed  an  incredible  license  in  pil- 
laging and  in  foraging.  Rings  and  other  decorBtions 
"were*  given  as  rcwanis  of  valor,  irniffinna  hngfif^  fim^ 
<f,  \kr>  ifitr<^.#i>irtQ.i  ill  Fiiiglfind  by  n&ar>'  VUX. 

The  personnel  of  the  armies  was  extremely  hod.  Not 
counting  the  small  number  of  criminals  who  were  al- 
lowed to  expiate  their  misdeeds  by  military  service,  the 
rank  and  tile  eonsistwl  of  mercenaries  who  only  too 
rapidly  became  criminals  under  the  tutelage  of  Mars. 
There  were  a  few  conscripts,  but  no  universal  training 
such  as  Mttchinvclli  recommended.  The  ofBecrs  were 
nobles  or  gentlemen  who  served  for  the  prestige  and 
glory  of  tlie  profession  of  arms,  as  well  as  for  the  good 
pay. 

But  the  most  striking  difference  between  armies  Sbeof 
then  and  now  is  not  in  their  armament  nor  in  their 
qnality  but  in  the  size.  Great  battles  were  fought  tmd 
whole  campaigns  decided  with  twenty  or  thirty  thou- 
E«and  troops.  Tlic  French  standing  anny  was  fixed 
by  the  ordinance  of  1534  at  seven  legions  of  six  thou- 
sand men  each,  besidca  which  were  the  mercenaries, 
tho  whole  amounting  to  a  maximum,  under  Francis  I, 
of  about  100,000  men.  The  English  official  figures 
about  1588  gave  the  army  90,000  foot  soldiers  and  9000 
horse,  but  these  figures  were  grossly  exaggerated.  In 
fact  only  22,000  men  were  serviceable  at  the  crisis  of 
England's  war  with  Spain.  Other  armies  were  pro- 
portionately small.  The  janizaries,  whose  interven- 
tion often  decided  battles,  numbered  in  1520  only 
12,0IX).  They  were  perhaps  the  best  troops  in  F/urope, 
ail  the  Turkish  artillery  was  the  most  powerful  known. 
What  all  these  figures  show,  in  short,  is  that  the  phe- 
nomenon of  nations  with  every  man  physically  fit  in 
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the  army,  engaging  in  a  death  grapple  until  nno  goes 
down  ill  complete  cxhauHtion,  is  a  modem  dcvelop- 
mont. 

The  infiacncc  of  sea  power  upon  history  has  becomi! 
proverbial,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not  been  OTcrcstiinatcd 
since  Admiml  Mahan  first  wrot^i.  Tt  may  be  jwinted 
out  that  this  iniluuiice  is  fur  from  a  constant  factor. 
Sea  power  had  a  considerable  importance  in  the  wars 
of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  bnt  in  the  Middle  Aj^cs  it  be- 
came ncKliRible.  Only  with  thn  npeniiip  of  the  Bortaa 
seas  to  navigation  was  the  conimuud  of  jUic  wavtH 
found  to  secure  the  avenues  to  wealth  aiul-ooUuuui  ex- 
pansion. In  Portugal,  Sijuin,  and  EnRland,  "the  blofi 
water  sdiool"  of  mariuers  speedily  created  naWes 
whose  strife  wnn  apparently  more  decisive  for  the  fu- 
ture of  history  than  were  Uio  battles  of  armies  on  land. 

When  the  trade  routes  of  the  Atlantic  superseded 
those  of  the  Mediterranean  in  importance,  naturally 
metlio<1s  of  navif^tion  changed,  and  this  involved  a 
revolution  in  naval  warfare  greater  than  that  caused 
by  stoam  or  by  the  submarine.  From  the  time  that 
Helen's  beauty  laanehod  a  thousjiud  ships  until  the 
battle  of  Lepanto,  the  oar  had  been  the  chief  inst 
ment  of  locomotion,  thongh  supplemented,  even  fr 
Homeric  times,  by  the  sail.  Naval  battles  were  liltf 
those  on  land;  the  enemy  keels  approached  and  Die 
soldiers  on  each  strove  to  board  and  master  the  other's 
crew.  The  only  distinctly  naval  tactic  was  that  of 
"ramming,"  as  it  was  called  in  a  once  vivid  raetapho: 

Bnt  the  wild  winds  and  boisterous  waves  of  the 
lantic  broke  the  oar  In  the  galley-slave's  hand  and 
muscles  in  his  back.  Once  a^ain  man  harnessed 
hostile  forces  of  nature;  the  free  breezes  were  brofc 
to  the  yoke  and  new  types  of  sailing  ships  wore  dri 
at  racing  speed  across  the  broad  back  of  the 
Swift,  yare  vessels  were  boilt,  at  firet  smaller  than 
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old  jETalloons  but  infinitely  more  manageable.  And  the 
w  boats,  armed  with  thunder  as  they  were  olad  with 
Mings,  no  longer  sought  to  sink  or  capture  onemies  at 
eLose  quarters,  but  hurloO  dorit  ruction  from  afar. 
Hoavy  guns  took  the  place  of  small  weapons  and  of 
armed  prow. 

It  was  England's  genius  for  the  sea  that  enabled  her 
to  master  the  new  conditions  first  and  most  completely 
uid  that  placed  the  trident  in  her  hands  so  firmly  that 
JIG  enemy  has  ever  been  able  to  wrest  it  from  her.  hjy^* 
Henry  VIII  paid  great  attention  to  the  navy.  He  had 
fifty-three  vessels  witli  an  aggregate  of  11,268  tons, 
ui  average  of  200  tons  each,  carrying  1750  soldiers, 
1250  sailors  and  2085  guns.  Under  Elizabeth  the  imm- 
)er  of  vessels  had  sunk  to  42,  but  the  tounage  bad  risen 
,o  17,055,  and  tlie  crews  numbered  5534  seamen,  BM 
fonnere  and  200S  soldiers.  The  largest  ships  of  the 
rndor  navy  were  of  1000  tons ;  the  flagship  of  the  Span- 
sh  Armada  was  1150  tons,  carrying  46  guns  and  422 
en.  How  tiny  are  tliese  figures!  A  single  cruiser 
of  today  has  a  larger  tonnage  than  the  whole  of  Eliza- 
H>th's  fleet;  a  large  submarine  is  greater  than  the 
monsters  of  PbJIip. 

I  4.  Private  Life  and  Manners 

Of  all  the  forces  making  for  equality  among  men 
probably  the  education  of  the  masses  by  means  of 
cheap  books  and  papers  has  been  the  strongest.  But 
this  force  has  been  slow  to  ripeu;  at  the  eln^i.'  nf  the 
"MiH  jlf?  AgPK  the  comoiou  num.  wa»«UlIiiulpI<jti^.  The 
old  privileged  orders  were  indeed  weakened  and  de- 
spoiled of  part  of  their  prerogatives,  bat  it  was  chiefly 
l^  the  rise  of  a  new  aristocracy,  that  of  wealth. 

The  decay  of  feudalism  and  of  ecclesiastical  privilege  ^obUitj 
took  the  form  of  a  changed  and  not  of  an  abolished 
position  for  peer  and  priest.    They  were  not  cashiered, 
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bat  they  were  rotainod  on  cheaper  terras.  The  feudal 
baron  bad  bcon  a  petty  king",  his  descendant  had 
option  of  bocomiug  eitliyr  a  highwayinan  or  a  conrticr. 
As  the  former  altemntive  became  less  and  less  reward- 
ing, the  greater  part  of  tlie  old  nobles  abandoned  tbrir 
pretensions  to  independence  and  found  a  congeniil 
sphere  as  satelHties  of  a  monarch,  **le  roi  soloil,'*  sa  a 
typiciil  king  was  aptly  called,  whose  beams  thoy  so-. 
fleeted  and  around  whom  they  circled. 

As  titles  of  nobility  began  now  to  be  quite 
raonly  given  to  men  of  wealth  and  also  to  politicia 
the  old  blood  was  renewed  at  the  expense  of  the  an 
pride.  Not,  indeed,  that  the  latter  showed  any  si 
of  diminishing.  The  arrosanee  of  the  noble  was 
all  tolenitiuu.  Mwuof  rank  treated  tl>a-  aomnwa  nU- 
izena  like  dirt  beneath  th^ir  feetj  and  even  regarded 
artists  and  other  geniuses  as  menials.  Alphoaw, 
duke  of  Ferrara,  wrote  to  Raphael  in  terms  that  no 
king  would  now  use  to  a  pbotogrnpher,  culling  him  a 
liar  and  chiding  him  for  disres[>i!ct  to  his  superior. 
The  same  duko  required  Ariosto  to  prostitute  bis 
genias  by  writing  an  apology  for  o  fratricide  com- 
mitted by  his  grace.  The  duke  of  Mayenne  po- 
niarded one  of  his  most  devoted  followers  for  having 
aspired  to  the  band  of  the  duke's  widowed  dAQgbte^ 
in-law.  So  difficult  was  it  to  conceive  of  a  "gentJ^j 
man"  without  gentle  blood  that  Casliglionc,  the 
biter  of  manners,  lays  down  as  the  first  prereqnisito 
&  perfect  courtier  that  he  shall  be  of  high  birth. 
of  course  those  who  had  not  this  advantage  pretend 
to  it.  An  Italian  in  London  noticed  In  1557  that  all 
gentlemen  without  other  title  insisted  on  being  called 
"mister." 

One  sign  of  the  break-up  of  the  old  medieval  castes 
was  the  new  classification  of  men  by  calling,  or  pro- 
fession.   It  is  true  that  two  of  the  professions,  tliO 
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higher  offices  in  nnny  mid  church,  became  apanages 
i"  the  nobility,  and  tho  othor  liberal  vocatioils  were 
aiinoHt  as  completely  monopolize<i  by  the  children  of  ' 
tho  moneyed  middle  class ;  nevertheless  it  is  significant 
(hot  there  were  new  roada  by  which  men  might  rise. 
Xo  class  has  profited  more  by  the  evolation  of  ideas 
than  has  the  intelligentsia.    From  a  snbordinate,  semi- 
menial  position,  lawyers,  physicians,  educuturK  and 
Journalists,  not  to  mention  artists  and  writers,  have  be- 
come the  leading,  almost  the  ruliny,  body  of  oar  west- 
ern democracies. 

Half  way  between  a  medieval  estate  and  a  modem  Octiy, 
calling  stood  the  clergy.    In  Catholic  countriea  they 
romained  very  numerous;  there  were  136  episcopal  or 
archiepiscopal  sees  in  France;  there  were  40,000  parish 
riests,  with  an  equal  number  of  secular  clergy  in  spb- 
rdinato  positions,  24,000  canony,  34,000  friars,  2500 
esnils    (in   IGOO),   12,000  monks   and  80,000   nuns, 
hough  there  were  doubtless  many  worthy  men  among 
bcm,  it  cannot  honestly  be  said  that  the  average  were 
tiled  either  morally  or  intellectually  for  their  posi- 
ions.    Grossly  i;?norant  of  the  meaninj^of  the  Latin 
n  ^'hich  they  recited  their  ma^s  aiAl  of  tho  main 
irticlcs  of  their  faith,  many  priests  made  up  for  these 
Icfects  by  proficiency  in  a  variety  of  superstitious 
sbarms.    The  public  was  accustomed  to  sco  nuns  danc- 
ng  at  bridals  and  priests  haunting  taverns  and  worse 
sorts.    Some  attempts,  serious  and  partially  success- 
ut  reform,  have  boen  already  described.    Profane 
d  amatory  plays'were  forbidden  in  nunneries,  boll- 
'hts  were  banished  from  tho  Vatican  and  tho  dangers 
the  confessional  were  diminished  by  tho  inveution 
the  clpsed  box  in  which  the  priest  should  sit  and 
penitent  through  a  small  upcrturc  instead  of 
her  kneeling  at  his  knees.    So  depraved  was 
<abUc  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  confessiou  that  a 
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prolonged   controversy   took   place   in    Spain   u 
whether  minor  acts  of  iinpurity  perpetrated  by 
priest  while  confessing  women  were  permissible  or  m 

Neither  was  the  average  Protestant  clerpyman 
shining  and  a  burning  light.  So  little  was  the  caIUi 
regarded  that  it  was  hard  to  fill  il  At  one  time  a  tfaii 
of  the  parishes  of  England  were  said  to  lack  inci 
bcnlfl.  The  stipends  were  wretched;  the  social 
tion  obBcnrc.  The  wives  of  the  new  clergy  had 
especially  hard  lot,  being  regarded  by  the  people 
little  better  than  concubines,  and  by  Parliament  caD< 
''necessary  evils."  Tlie  English  government  had  to 
wane  injunctions  in  1559  stating  that  bccauso  of 
ofTence  that  has  come  from  the  type  of  women  ooi 
moniy  selected  as  helpmates  by  parsons,  no  manner  of 
priest  or  deacon  should  presume  to  marry  vrithont 
consent  of  the  bishop,  of  the  girPs  parents,  "or  of  her 
master  or  mistress  where  she  serveth.*'  Many  clergy- 
men, nevertheless,  afteruards  married  dome^ttios. 

Very  little  was  done  to  scooro  a  properly  trained 
romistry.  Less  than  half  of  the  2000  elergj'meu  or- 
dained at  W'ilteuborg  from  I537-6<>  were  university 
men;  the  majoritj'  were  drapers,  tailors  and  cobblers, 
"common  idiots  and  laymen"  as  they  were  called— 
though  the  word  "idiot"  did  not  have  quite  the  same 
disiuimging  sense  that  it  bus  now.  Nor  were  the  rev- 
erend gentlemen  of  TinnsnaUy  high  character.  As 
nothing  was  demanded  of  them  but  purity  of  doctrine, 
purity  of  life  sank  into  the  background.  It  is  really 
amazing  to  sec  how  an  acqiiaintanoe  of  Luther's  snc- 
cocded  in  getting  one  church  nfter  he  had  been  dis- 
missed from  another  on  well-founded  charges  of  se- 
duction, and  how  he  was  thereafter  eouvietod  of  rape- 
This  was  perhaps  an  extreme  case,  but  'that  the 
majority  of  clergymen  were  morally  unworthy  is  the 
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I  melflncholy  conviction  borne  in  by  contemporary  reo- 

|«rds. 

Sermona  were  long,  doctrinn!  and  political.    Crftn-  <3iaT*cier' 
mer  advised  Latimer  not  to  preach  more  than  an  hour 

[and  a  half  lest  the  king  grow  weary.  How  the  popular 
preacher — in  this  case  a  CalboUc — appenltMJi  to  liis  au- 
dience, 18  worth  quoting  from  a  sermon  delivered  at 
Landau  in  1550. 

The  Lulbcrans  Ibpgan  the  rtverond  gentleman]  are  op- 
posed to  the  worship  of  Mary  and  the  saiuts.  Now,  my 
friends,  bo  gnoA  enoiigli  fo  listen  In  me.  The  soul  of  a 
man  who  hud  Hied  Rot  to  the  dnor  of  heaven  und  Peter 
shut  it  in  his  face.  Luckily,  the  Mother  of  God  was  tak- 
in{?  a  stroll  outside  with  her  sweet  Son.  The  deceased 
addresses  her  and  reminds  her  of  the  Paters  and  Ave«  ho 
hn  recited  in  her  plor^'  and  the  oandleti  he  has  burnt  be- 
fore her  image.t.  Thereupon  Mary  s»ys  to  Jesuit:  "It** 
the  honest  truth,  my  Son."  The  Lord,  however,  objected 
and  addressed  the  suppliant:  "Hast  thou  never  heard 
that  I  am  the  way  and  the  door  to  life  everlastiugt"  he 
asks.  "If  thon  art  the  door,  I  am  the  window,''  retorted 
Mary,  taking  the  ".soul"  by  the  hair  and  flinging  it 
through  the  open  casement.  And  now  I  bkIc  yon  whether 
it  is  not  the  same  whether  yoa  enter  Paradise  by  the  door 
or  hy  the  window  t 

There  was  a  naive  familiarity  with  sacred  things  in 
our  ancestors  that  cannot  be  imitated.  Who  would 
now  name  a  ship  "Jesus,"  as  Hawkins's  buccaneering 
slaver  waa  namedl  AMiat  serious  clerg5*man  would 
now  compare  three  of  his  friends  to  tlie  Father,  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  did  Lutherl  The  Beformer 
also  wrote  a  satire  on  the  calling  of  a  council,  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  from  the  Holy  Ghost  signed  by  Gabriel 
as  notnr>'  and  witnessed  by  Michael  the  Provost  of 
Paradise  and  Raphael,  Qod's  Court  Physician.  At 
another  time  he  made  a  lampoon  on  the  collection  of 
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relics  nuwie  by  his  enemy  the  Archbiehop  of  Ma] 
statiiijr  tliat  tbt'y  contained  such  things  as  "a  fairfne 
of  Mows'  Ipfl  horn,  a  whole  pouiul  of  the  wind 
blew  for  Elijah  in  tbc  oavo  on  Mount  Horcb  and 
feathers  and  an  egg  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  as  a  dove. 
tliis,  of  courao,  not  in  ribald  profanity,  but  in  works! 
tended  for  edification.  .  .  . 


TIiehouM 


■niocity  Tliough  beautiful,  the  city  of  our  ancestors  was 

from  aduiiriiblc  in  other  ways.    Filth  was  hidden 
der  its  comely  garments,  so  that  it  resembled  a  C( 
sack   prince — all   ermine   and    vermin.    Its    nj 
streets,  huddled  between  strong  walls,  were  over-i 
with  pig.s  and  cIiiekenB  and  filled  with  refuse.    Tl 
were  often  ill-pave<l,  flooded  with  mud  and  slush 
■muter.    Moreover  they  were  dark  and  ilangeroua 
night,  infested  with  princes  and  young  nobles  on 
spree  and  with  other  criminals. 

Like  the  exterior,  the  interior  of  the  honne  of 
substantial  cit!«^n  was  more  pretty  than  clean  or  s' 
smelling.  The  high  wainscoting  and  the  furniture, 
various  styles,  but  frequently  resembling  what  is 
known  as  "mission,"  was  lovely,  as  were  the  0^ 
mcnts — tapestries,  clocks,  pictures  and  flowers. 
the  place  of  carpets  were  supplied  by  rushes  renc 
from  time  to  time  without  disturbing  the  nndcrlyiog 
mass  of  rubbish  beneath.  "Windows  were  fewer  than 
they  are  now,  and  fires  still  fewer.  Sometimes  tht>n? 
was  an  open  hearth,  sometimes  a  huge  tile  stnve. 
Moat  houses  had  only  one  or  two  rooms  heated,  some- 
times, as  in  the  case  of  the  Augustinian  friary  at  '\Vi^ 
tenberg,  only  the  bathroom,  but  usually  also  the  living 
room. 

PrcM  The  dress  of  llie  people  was  far  more  varioua  aod 

I>icturesquc  than  nowadays.    Both  sexes  dressed  in 
gaudy  colors  and  delighted  in  litrango  fashions,  so  th«t, 
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Roger  Aseham  said,  " bethought  hiniFolf  most  brave 
bat  vas  most  moustrous  ui  niisorder."    For  women 
fashion  of  dccolIeLi'^  wns  just  coming  in,  as  eo  many 
lahions  do,  from  the  di'mi-uioiide.    To  Ctitbnrtne  de' 
edici  is  attributed  tlie  iuventiou  of  the  corMct,  an 
itrocity  to  be  excused  only  by  her  own  urgent  need  of 
ne. 
The  day  begun  at  five  in  summer  and  at  seven  iu 
winter.    A  heavy  breakfast  was  followed  by  a  heavier 
uer  at  ten,  and  mippor  at  five,  and  there  wore  be- 
vreen  tiraee  two  or  three  other  tiffins  or  "driiik- 
l"    The  staple  food  was  meat  and  cereal;  very 
ew  of  our  vegetables  were  known,  thougli  some  were 
D6t  beginning  to  bo  cultivated.    The  most  valujiblo 
rticle  of  food  introduced  from  the  now  world  was  the 
tato.    Another  importation   that  did  not  become 
horoughly  acclimatized  in  Kuropc  was  the  turkey, 
ven  now  thej*  are  rare,  but  there  are  several  interest- 
g  allusions  to  them  iu  the  literature  of  tliat  time,  one 
the  year  1533  in  Luther's  table  talk.     Poultry  of 
ther  sorts  was  common,  as  were  eggs,  game  and  fish. 
he  cooking  relied  for  its  higliest  cttectd  on  sugar  and 
apices.    The    ordinary    frnita— apples,    cherries   and 
oranges — furnished  a  wholesome  and  jjicasing  variety 
to   the  table.     Knives  and  spoons  were  usrxl  in  eat- 
ing, hut  forks  were  uukuowu,  ut  least  in  uortheru  Eu< 

TOpO. 

All  the  victuals  were  washed  down  with  copious  po- 
tations. A,wniiir.dri»ker,  \\)^<j  Sir  Thnmns  Mnre,  was 
ih^  rnrt-st  nf  PY(Tj^niiH.  The  poor  drauk  chiefly  beer 
and  ale;  the  mildest  sort,  known  us  "small  beer,**  was 
recommended  to  the  man  Kufforing  from  loo  strong 
drink  of  the  night  before.  "Wine  was  more  prized,  anJ 
there  were  a  number  of  varieties.  There  being  no 
champagne,  Burgundy  was  held  iu  high  esteem,  as  were 
gome  of  the  strong,  sweet,  SpjinJsli  and  Portuguese 
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Vinee.    The  most  harmless  drinks  were  claret 
Bhinc  wine.    There  were  some  ''mixed  drinks,'* 
as  sack  or  bippocras,  in  which  beer  or  wino  vrna 
phi»ticated  with  cg^-s,  spices  and  m]|B;ar.    The  qt 
ties  habitnnlly  drunk  were  large.     Roger  Ascbam  n] 
cords  that  Charluii  V  tlrtHifc-the  btist  h»ever  saw,. 

Ipst;  thfln.a  qiiari  nt  a  rlr^ft       The  breakfast  toble  of i 

English  nobleman  wan  sot  out  u'ith  a  qnnrt  of  wine 
a  quart  of  beer,  tiqtior  then  tiiikini;  the  place  of  tea,  cof-'] 
fee,  chocolate  nnd  all  tlio  "soft"  beverages  that 
famish  ^tiniutatioii  and  i^oeiahility. 

"In  these  times,"  wrote  Harrison,  "the  laking-inj 
the  smoke  of  an  Indian  herb  called  'Tobaco*  by  an 
strament  formed  like  a  little  ladle  ...  is  greatly  it 
up  and  used  in  Kngland  against  rewmes  [caldsj 
some  other  diseases."    Like  other  drugs,  tobacco 
came  to  be  nscd  nn  a  narcotic  for  its  o^m  sake,  and  vul 
pre»untly  celebrated  as  "divine  tobacco'*  and  "ouj 
holy  herb  nicotian"  by  the  poets.    What,  indeed, 
smoking,  drinking,  and  other  wooings  of  pure  sensa* 
lion  at  the  sacrifice  of  power  and  reason,  bat  a 
of  pragnialized  poetrj'l    Some  ages,  and  those 
most  poetical,  like  that  of  Pericles  and  that  of 
lais,  have  deified  intoxication  and  sensuality;  otlicrs. 
markedly  our  own,  have  preferred  the  nccumulatioa  ■ 
wealth  and  knowledge  to  sensual  indulgenec.    It  ii 
psychological  contrast  of  importance. 

Could  we  be  suddenly  transported  on  Mr.  Welfe^ 
time  machine  four  hundred  years  back  we  shotUd  b* 
less  struck  by  wliat  our  ancestors  had  than  by  what 
tbe;^  lacked.  Quills  took  the  place  of  fountain  peas* 
pencils,  typewriters  and  dictaphones.  Kot  only  was 
postage  dearer  but  (here  were  no  telephones  or  tele- 
grams to  supplement  it.  Tlie  world's  news  of  yes- 
terday, which  we  imbibe  with  our  morning  cup,  tlicii 
sifted  down  slowly  through  various  media  of  com- 
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.nnicatLon,  mostly  oral.    It jgaa Iwo^niontlia . after Ibo 
tlltt-Wforo  Philip  of  Spaia  knew  the  fate  of  his 
1  Amiaila.    The  houses  had  no  stpam  heat,  no  elo- 
ators;  tho  busy  housewife  was  aidod  by  no  vaoDum 
eaner,  8«wbi^  machine  and  gas  ranj^es;  the  busLnesB 
n  could  not  rido  to  his  oflScc,  nor  tho  farmer  to  his 
arket,  in  automobiles.    There  were  neither  railways 
or  steamships  to  make  travel  rapid  and  lusurions. 
ilevertheless,  journeys  for  porpoaea  of  piety,  pleas-  '^'•' 
re  and  business  were  common.    Pilgrimas<^s  to  Jern- 
1cm,  Home,  Compostclla,  Loretto,  Walaingkam  and 
ny  other  shrines  were  frequent  in  Catholic  comi- 
ca.    Studeuts  vcie  porpfltooUy  wftpdepiny  itata.4ae 
craitx.  t p  nnother;  merchants  were  on  the  road, 
d   gentlemoii   felt  the   attractions  of  sight-seeing. 
he  cheap  and  common  mode  of  locomotion  wa«  on 
oot.    Boats  on  the  rivern  and  horses  on  laud  fur- 
ished  the  alternatives.    Tho  roods  were  so  poor  that 
e   horses  were  sometimes  "almost   shipwrceked." 
he  trip  from  Worms  to  Home  commonly  took  twelve 
ys,  but  could  be  made  in  seven.    Xavier's  voyage 
'rom  Lisbon  to  Ooa  took  tliirteen  months.    Inns  were 
cod  in  France  and  England ;  less  pleasant  elsewhere, 
•asmus  t>articu]arly  abominated  the  German  inns, 
here  a  largo  living  and  dining  room  wonld  be  heated 
a  high  temperature  by  a  stove  around  which  trav- 
elers would  dry  their  steaming  garments.    The  smells 
used  by  these  opoi-ations,  together  with  the  fleas  and 
mice  with  winch  tho  jjoortT  inns  wore  infested,  nmdc 
the*  stay  anyUiiiig  but  luxurious.    Any  complaint  was 
ot  by  the  retort,  "If  yon  don't  like  it,  go  somewhere 
elae,"  a  usually  impracticable  alternative.    When  tho 
traveller  was  escorted  to  his  bedroom,  he  found  it  very 
c«»ld  in  winter,  though  the  fealhcrbctla  kept  him  warm 
enough.    He  would  see  Ins  cliamber  AUeil  with  other 
bods  occupied  by  his  travelling  companious  of  both 
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sexes,  and  he  himself  was  often  forced  to  share  Ids' 
with  a  slranpor.    The  custom  of  the  time  was  to 
one  bath  a  week.    Fcir  this  there  were  public  bat 
houses,  frequented  by  both  sexes.    A  common  form 
entertainment  wns  tlio  **hath-pnrty.'* 

With  the  same  insatiable  ffusto  that  they  display 
in  other  mntlers  the  contempornrics  of  Lather  an 
Shakespeare  went  in  for  amusements.  Never  has 
Iheatcr  been  more  popular.  Many  sports,  like  bear-^ 
bnitinjH;  and  bull-baiting,  were  cruel,  HnntinK  was 
much  relished,  thoup:h  humane  men  like  Lnther  si 
More  protested  against  the  "silly  and  woeful  heniiW 
slaughter  and  murder."  Tennis  was  so  popular 
there  were  250  courts  in  Paris  alone.  The  game  urt 
different  from  the  modem  in  that  the  courts  were  121 
feet  long,  instead  of  78  feet,  and  the  wooden  balls 
'•bats" — as  racquets  are  still  called  in  England-^ 
were  much  harder.  Cards  and  dice  were  passionately 
played,  a  game  called  "triumph"  or  "trump"  being 
the  ancestor  of  our  whist.  Chess  was  played  nearly 
as  now. 

Young  people  loved  dances  aud  some  older  poo| 
shook  their  heads  over  Ihem,  then  as  now.  Melanck- 
Ihon  danced,  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  and  TiUthcr  ap- 
proved of  such  parties,  properly  chaperoned,  as  a 
means  of  bringing  young  people  together.  On  the 
other  band  dances  were  regulated  in  many  slates 
prohibited  in  others,  like  Zurich  and  Geneva, 
of  the  dunces  were  quite  stately,  like  the  miimol,  ot 
were  boisterous  romps,  in  which  the  girls  were  kis»ed,_ 
embraced  and  whirled  around  giddily  by  their  pat 
ners.  The  Scotch  ambassador's  conunent  that  (Juefl 
Rlizabeth  **danci.'d  very  Idgh"  gives  an  iiuprt'ssion 
agility  thai  would  hardly  now  be  considered  in  the  beit 
taste. 

The  venoer  of  coorteay  was  tliin.    True,  humaniBts, 
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mblicists  nnd  nutbors  composod  for  each  other  onio-  M«iinen 
ies  that  would  liave  boen  hyperboios  if  addrcBsed  to 
e  moniing  stars  sin^ug  at  the  dawn  of  crcntiou,  but 
mce  a  quarrel  had  li^cn  started  among  the  touchy  race 
>f  writers  and  a  spouting  geyser  of  inconceivable  ecur- 
rilitj"  barst  fortli.  No  imagery  was  too  nasty,  no 
tpithet  too  strong,  no  charge  too  base  to  bring  against 
m  opponent.  The  heroic  examples  of  Greek  and 
ioman  invective  paled  before  the  inexhaustible  re- 
lources  of  leametl  billingsgate  stored  in  the  minds  of 
he  huniani^ttt  nnd  theologians.  To  accuse  an  enemy 
>f  atlieitiini  and  heresy  was  a  matter  of  course;  to  add 
argcs  of  unnatural  vice  or,  if  he  were  dead,  stones 
f  suicide  and  of  the  devils  hovering  greedily  over  his 
eathbed,  was  extremely  common.  Even  crowned 
cads  exchanged  eimihir  amenities. 

Withnl,  there  wns  growing  up  a  strong  appreciation 
f  the  merits  of  courtesy.  Was  not  Bayard,  the  cap- 
in  in  the  army  of  Francis  I  a  "kuigbt  without  fear 
,nd  without  reprrjneh"!  Bid  not  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
o  one  of  the  perfect  deeds  of  gentleness  when,  dying 
>n  the  battle  held  and  tortnred  with  thirst,  he  passed 
s  cup  of  water  to  a  common  soldier  with  the  simple 
words,  "Thy  need  is  greater  than  mine*'!  One  of  the 
most  justly  famous  and  most  popular  books  of  the 
Bixteonth  century  was  BaldessarG  Castigliono's  Book  of 
fhe  Courtier,  called  by  Dr.  Johnson  the  best  treatise  on 
g^o<l  breeding  ever  -WTitten.  l^ublishcd  in  Italian  in 
1528,  it  was  translated  into  Spanish  in  1b'.U,  into 
f^rcnch  in  1u^{7,  into  English  and  Latin  in  1561,  and 
finally  into  German  in  l&GO.  There  have  been  of  it 
morr  than  14f»  editicnis.  It  sets  forth  an  ideal  of  a 
Priuco  Channiiig,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  expert  in  gamoa 
and  in  war,  brave,  modest,  unafTccted,  witty,  an  ele- 
gant speaker,  a  gowl  dancer,  familiar  with  literature 
and  accomplished  in  rou»tc,  as  well  as  a  man  of  honor 
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and  courtesy.  It  is  sigTiificant  that  this  ideal  appcale 
1o  the  time,  though  it  must  be  confeased  it  was 
renchcd.  Ariosto,  to  whom  the  first  bonk  was  ded? 
catctl  by  the  author,  depicts,  as  his  ideals,  knights  is 
'Whom  the  aenso  of  honor  has  completely  replaced  all 
Christian  virtues.  Tbey  were  always  fighting  cac 
other  about  their  loves,  much  like  the  bolls,  lions,  rai 
and  dogs  to  whom  the  poet  oontiuually  compares  the 
Even  the  women  were  hardly  safe  in  their  company. 

Sometimes  a  brief  aneodoto  will  stamp  n  cliaracts 
as  no  long  description  will  do.  The  following  are  typ 
ical  of  the  manners  of  our  forbears: 

One  winter  morning  a  stately  matron  was  at 
the  steps  of  the  church  of  St.  Oudulc  at  Bi 
They  were  covered  with  ice;  she  slipped  and  took 
precipitate  and  involuntary  seat    Id  the  anguish  of 
the  moment,  a  single  word,  of  mere  obscenity,  oacai 
hor  lips.    When  the  laughing  bystanders,  among  wb( 
1  vas  Erasmus,  helped  her  to  her  feet,  ahe  beat  a  haet 
retreat,  crimson  with  shame.    Nowadays  ladiep  do  nc 
•  have  such  a  vocabulary  at  their  tongue's  end.  . 

The  Spanish  ambassador  Enrlquez  de  Toledo  was  i 
Bomo  calling  on  Impcria  de  Cugnatis,  a  lady  wl 
though  of  the  demi-monde,  lived  like  a  princess,  cultit 
rated  letters  and  art,  and  had  many  poets  as  well 
many  nobles  among  her  friends.  Her  floors  wert] 
cai-peted  with  velvet  rugs,  her  walls  hung  with  goldea] 
cloth,  and  her  tables  loaded  with  costly  bric-a-bi 
The  Spanish  courtier  suddenly  tunied  and  spat  copi-j 
ously  in  the  face  of  his  lackey  and  then  explained  to] 
the  slightly  startled  company  that  ho  chose  this  ob-j 
jectivc  rather  than  soil  the  splendor  he  saw  around] 
him.  The  disgusting  act  passed  for  a  delicate  and  suo-j 
cessful  flattery. 

Among  the  students  at  AVittenberg  was  a  oertaio.] 
Simon  Lemcheu,  or  Lemnius,  a  lewd  fellow  of  the  baser 
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sort  who  iiubliehod  two  volumes  of  scurrilous  opigr&ms 
brin^ig  uufouuded  und  uasty  charges  against  Luthor. 
Melauchthoii  and  the  oilier  Reformers  and  their  wives. 
^\'Jipii  be  llc<l  tbc  city  before  he  could  be  arrested,  Lu- 
tbor  revenged  himself  partly  by  a  Catilinariau  seiiDon, 
partly  by  eomp()sing,  for  circulutiou  amoug-  bis  friends, 
Inline  verses  about  Lemniue  in  which  Uie  scurrility  and 
bbsoenity  of  the  offending  youth  were  woU  ovcr- 
Iramped.  One  would  be  surpriflc<l  at  similar  measures 
ttaken  by  a  profeitsor  of  divinity  today. 

In  measuring  the  morals  of  a  given  cpoeh  statistics  M«^ 

ire  not  applicuble;  or,  at  any  rate,  it  is  probably  true 

bat  the  general  imprcesiou  one  gets  of  the  moral  tone 

(f  any  period  is  more  trnstworthy  than  would  be  got 

rom  careful]}'  compiled  tignrca.    And  that  one  does 

^et  such  an  impression,  and  a  very  strong  one,  is  un- 

Spiiiable.    Everyone  has  iu  liis  mind  a  more  or  leas 

distinct  idea  of  the  ethical  standards  of  ancieut  AlbeoB, 

of  Rome,  of  the  Middle  Apps,  the  Remiissanco,  the 

Lpnritan  Commouwealth,  tho  it«storation,  the  Victorian 

Age. 

The  sixteenth  century   was  a   time  when   morala 

were  perhaps  not  much  worse  than  they  are  now,  but 

when  ^CG  and  crime  were  more  flaunted  and  talked 

l^hont.     Puritanism  and  prudery  have  unwndnys  done 

iheir  best  to  conceal  the  corruption  and  indecency 

neath  the  surface.    But  our  aiiccatora  had  no  such 

elicacy.    The  ua'ive  frankness  of  the  age,  both  when 

'it  glorifid  in  the  flesh  and  when  it  reproved  sin,  gives 

ftlU-Jilooded  complexion  to  that  time  that  is  lacking 

The  large  average  consnmption  of  alcohol — a 

rtain  irritant  to  moral  mnludios — and  the  unequal  ad- 

istration  of  justioo,  with  laws  nt  once  savage  aud 

j-c^jrniptly    dispensed,    must    have    had    bad    oonso- 

qneiices. 

Tlie  Roformatiou  had  no  permanent  di»cemiblu  ef- 
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feet  on  moral  Htntidards.    Accompanied  ae  it  often 
•with  n  temporar>'  zeal  for  rigbtoousnoss,  it  was  t<i 
often  followed  by  a  breaking  up  of  conventional  stan^ 
ards  and  an  empbnsia  on  dogma  at  the  espcnae  of  cbai^ 
acter,  Uiat  oixratcd  liadly.    Latimer  thoujebt  that 
English  Reformation  had  hocn  followed  by  a  wave 
wickedness.    Lather  said  that  when  tba  devil  of  th 
papacy  had  been  driven  out,  seven  ol 
to  take  itH  place,  and  tliat  at  Wittenberg  a  man 
cou:jid<?rcd  qiillo  a  Hiiut  who  could  say  that  beJbaillDl 
broken  tliu  lirj>t  cunimaudweaL,  but  only  the  other  nin< 
Much  of  this  complaint  muBt  bo  set  down  to  disa^, 
pointmont  at  not  rencbins  perfection,  and  over  agaii 
it  may  be  Kct  many  tcstiiDouies  to  the  moral  beaef 
ftsriured  by  the  reform. 

It  was  an  age  of  violence.  Murder  was  commd 
everywhere.  On  the  slightest  provocation  a  man 
spirit  was  expected  to  whip  out  a  rapier  or  daj 
and  plunge  it.  into  his  iiisulter.  The  murder  of 
faithful  wives  was  an  especial  point  of  honor.  Bonv*- 
nuto  Cellini  boasts  of  several  assaspiuations  and  no- 
ineroua  n.s»aul(s,  and  he  himHcU  got  off  wllhont  a 
scratch  from  the  law,  Pope  Paul  III  graciously  pro- 
testing that  "men  unique  in  their  profesiuon,  like 
Benvenuto,  were  not  subject  to  the  laws."  The  nam- 
bcr  of  unique  men  uut^t  have  been  large  in  the  Holy 
City,  for  in  1497  a  citizen  testified  tliat  ho  had  scoq 
more  than  a  hundred  bmlics  of  persons  foully  done  to 
deatli  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  and  no  one  bothered 
about  it. 

Brigan*lage  stalked  unabaRhed  through  the  whole 
of  Europe.  By  1085  the  uumbor  of  bandits  in  the 
papal  states  alone  had  risen  to  27,0(X>.  Sixlus  V  look 
energetic  means  to  repress  them.  One  of  his  strata- 
g-ems  is  too  characteristic  to  omit  mentioning.  He  bad 
a  train  of  mules  loaded  witli  poisoned  food  aud  then 
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drove  them  atonic  a  road  he  kiicw  to  be  infested  by 
highwaymen,  who,  as  hv  had  cnlculnicd,  actuoliy  took 
them  and  ate  of  the  food,  of  which  many  died. 

Otlier  eouiitrios  wfiv  perhaps  less  Kcour(»cd  by  rob- 
bers, but  none  was  free.  Erasmus's  praise  of  Henry 
VIII,  in  1519,  for  having  cleared  his  reahn  of  free- 
booters, was  premature.  In  the  wilder  parts,  espe- 
cially on  the  Scotch  bonier,  Ihey  were  still  rife.  In 
15J9  the  AriDstrongs  of  Liddcnlale,  just  over  the  bor- 
ijdcr,  could  boaHt  that  they  had  burned  52  cliurches, 
besides  making  lieavy  depredalions  on  private  prop- 
erty. When  Jnmcs  V  took  stem  measures  to  suppress  I532 
them,  and  instituted  a  College  of  Justice  for  Uiat  pur- 
pose, tlie  good  law  was  unpopular. 

BandR  of  old  soldiers  and  new  recniils  wandered 
through  France,  Spain  and  the  Netherlands.  The 
worst  robbers  in  Germany  were  the  free  luiights. 
From  (heir  piclnrosque  castles  tliey  emerged  to  pillage 
pcacefnl  villages  and  trains  of  merchandise  going  from 
one  walled  city  to  another.  In  doing  so  they  inllicted 
wanton  mutilations  on  the  aiifortunate  merchants 
whom  they  regarded  as  their  natural  prey.  Even  the 
greatest  of  them,  like  Francis  von  Sickingen,  were  not 
ashamed  to  '*lel  their  horses  bite  off  travellers' 
pnrses"  now  and  then.  But  it  was  not  only  tbe  nobles 
who  became  gentlemen  of  the  mad.  A  well-to-do 
merchant  of  Berlin,  named  John  Kohlimae,  was  robbed 
of  a  couple  of  horses  by  a  Saxon  s»iuirc,  and,  failing 
to  got  redress  in  the  cornipt  courts,  threw  down  the 
gauntlet  to  the  whole  of  Eloetornl  Saxony  in  a  procla- 
mation that  be  would  rob,  bum  and  take  reprisals  until 
ho  was  given  compensation  for  hh  loss.  For  six  years  issMO 
he  maintained  bim.self  as  n  highwayman,  but  was  tiiially 
taken  and  executed  in  Brandenburg. 

Fraud  of  all  dt-seriptious  was  not  less  rampant  than 
force.    When  Machiavelli  reduced  to  a  reasoned  the- 
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0T7  the  praolioe  of  al!  hypocrisy  aud  ^Uc,  tho  courts 
of  Europe  were  only  too  ready  to  Hsteu  to  his  advioe. 
In  fact,  they  curried  their  mutual  attempts  at  dcucptiun 
to  a  point  that  was  not  ouly  harmful  to  themselves,  but 
ridiculous,  making  it  a  princlplo  to  violnte  oatha  aud  to 
d*^b(iso  the  currency  of  good  faith  in  every  possible 
way.  There  wue  also  much  untruth  in  private  ltf«. 
Unfortunately,  lying  in  Uie  interests  of  piety  was  jo*- 
tifie<]  by  Lnther,  whilfc-tb^  Jertp'tw  hiihIb  »  hit"I-''^"'"C 
art  oX.equiy.ocation. 
UniAasriiy  The  etaudurd  of  sexual  purity  was  disturbed  by  a  r«- 
notion  a^inst  the  asceticism  of  the  Middle  A^cs.  La- 
ther proclaimed  that  chastity  was  impossible,  while  t 
humanists  gloried  in  the  flesh.  Public  opinion  was  n 
scandalized  by  prostitution ;  learned  men  occasional 
debated  whether  fornication  was  a  sin,  and  the  Italians 
1500  now  began  to  call  a  harlot  a  "coorteous  woman" 
(courtesan)  as  they  called  an  assassin  a  "bravo  man" 
(bravo).  Angustinc  had  said  that  harlots  were 
edics  against  worse  things,  and  the  church  had  not  o 
winked  at  brothels,  but  frequently  licensed  them  hei 
eolf.    Bastardy  was  no  bar  to  herediUiry  right  in  Ital, 

The  BoformcrH  tried  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of 
''social  evii'*  Under  Luther's  direction  broth 
were  closed  in  the  reformed  cities,  When  this  w 
done  at  Strassburg  the  women  drew  up  a  petiti 
stating  tliat  they  had  pursued  their  profession  n 
from  liking  but  ouly  to  earn  bread,  aud  asked  for  hon- 
est work.  Serious  attempts  were  made  to  give  it  to 
them,  or  to  get  them  husbands.  At  Zurich  and  some 
other  cities  the  brothels  were  left  open,  but  were  put 
under  the  supervision  of  an  officer  who  was  to  see  that 
no  married  men  frequented  them.  The  reformers  had 
a  strange  ally  in  the  growing  fear  of  venereal  diseuas. 
Other  countries  followed  Germany  in  their  war  on  tli» 
prostitute.    In  London  the  public  houijes  of  ill  fame 
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arc  closed  in  1546,  in  Pnris  in  1/J60.    An  edict  of 

f  Jul}'  '23, 1566  conunanilwi  oil  prostitutes  to  leave  Komc, 
but  when  25,fHJ0  persons,  including  the  women  and  tlieir 

I  dependents,  left  the  city,  the  loss  of  public  revenue  in- 
duced the  pope  to  allow  them  to  return  on  August  17 

[of  the  sjiine  year. 

One  of  the  striking  aberrations  of  the  sbcteentb  cen-  Polygamy 

Itury,  as  it  seems  to  as,  was  the  persistent  advocacy  of 

'polywmy  as,  if  not  desirable  in  itaelf,  at  leaM  pref- 
erable to  divorce.    Divorce  or  annulment  of  marriage 

I  was  not  hard  to  obtain  by  people  of  influence,  whether 
Catliolic  or  Protestant,  but  it  was  a  more  difficult  mat- 
ter than  it  is  in  America  now.    In  Scotland  there  was 

'indeed  a  sort  of  trial  mnrriaffe,  known  a?  "handfaat- 
ing."  by  which  the  parties  might  live  together  for  a 
year  and  a  day  and  then  continae  as  married  or  sep- 
arate. But,  beginning  with  Luther,  many  of  the  He- 
formers  thought  polygamy  less  wrong  than  divorce,  on 
the  biblical  ground  that  whereas  the  former  had  been 
practised  in  the  Old  Testament  times  and  was  not 
clearly  forbidden  by  tbc  New  Testament,  divorce  was 
prohibited  save  for  adultery.  Luther  advanced  this 
thesis  a6  early  as  1520,  when  it  was  purely  theoretical, 
but  be  did  not  shrink  from  applying  it  on  occasion. 
It  is  extraordinary  what  a  largo  body  of  reputable 
opinifin  was  prepared  to  tolerate  polygamy,  at  least  in 
exceptional  cases.  Popes,  theologians,  humanists  liko 
Erasmus,  and  philosophers  like  Bruno,  all  thought  a 
plorolity  of  wives  a  natural  condition. 

Bat  all  the  wbile  the  instincts  of  the  masses  were  Mwriacfl 
sounder  in  this  respect  than  the  precepts  of  their 
guidt's.  While  polygamy  remained  a  freakish  and  ex- 
ceptional praetieo,  tho  passioue  of  the  age  wore  ab- 
sorbed to  a  high  degree  by  monogamous  marriage. 
Matrimony  having  been  just  restored  to  its  proper 
dignity  as  the  best  estate  for  men,  its  praises  were 
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ad  to  relate,  tlie  wives  so  necessary  to  mea's  hai>-  Treaunait 
piness  were  frequently  ill  treated  after  they  were  won.  *""* 
In  the  sLxtoeuth  cenlury  women  were  still  treated  as 
niinors;  if  married  they  could  make  no  will;  their  hus- 
bands could  beat  them  with  impunity,  for  cruelty  was 
no  caufie  for  divorce.  Sir  Thomaa  Mere's  home-life 
is  lauded  by  Erasmus  as  a  very  paragon,  because  "he 
got  more  compliance  from  hia  wife  by  jokes  and  bland- 
ishments than  most  husbands  by  imperious  harsh- 
ness." One  of  these  jokes,  a  customary  one,  was  that 
his  wife  was  neither  pretty  nor  young;  one  of  tho 
"blandishments,"  I  suppose,  was  an  epigram  by  Sir 
Thomaa  to  the  effect  that  though  a  wife  was  a  heavy 
burden  she  might  be  useful  if  she  woidd  die  and  Ipave 
her  husband  money.  In  Utopia,  he  assures  us,  hus- 
bands chastise  their  wives. 

In  the  position  of  women  various  currents  crossed 
each  other.  The  old  horror  of  the  tcmptrosg,  inher- 
ited from  the  early  church,  the  lofty  scorn  exhibited  by 
tlie  Qrcelc  philosophers,  mingled  with  strands  of  chiv- 
alry and  a  still  newer  appreciation  of  tho  real  dignity 
of  woman  and  of  her  equal  powers.  Ariosto  treated 
women  like  spoiled  children;  tho  humanists  delighted 
to  rake  up  tlic  old  jibes  at  thorn  in  musty  authors;  the 
divines  were  hardest  of  all  iu  Uieir  .iudgment.  "Na- 
ture doth  paint  them  forth,'*  says  .lohn  Knox  of 
women,  "to  bo  weak,  frail,  impatient,  feeble  and  fool- 
ish, and  experience  hatli  declared  them  to  be  unoon- 
stant,  variable,  cruel  and  void  of  tho  spirit  of  council 
and  regimen."  "If  women  bear  children  until  they 
become  sick  and  eventually  die,"  preaches  Luther, 
"that  does  no  harm.  Let  Uiem  bear  children  till  they 
die  of  it ;  that  is  what  they  are  for."  Tn  15!)5  the  ques- 
tion was  delwited  at  Wittenberg  as  lo  whether  women 
were  human  beings.  The  general  tone  was  one  of  dis- 
paragomenL    An  anthology  might  bo  made  of  the 
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provcr1)s  rccommcndiug  (u  la  Nietzsche)  the  whqf  u| 
the  best  treatment  for  the  sex. 

But  withal  there  was  a  certain  chivalry  that  rcvolte 
against  all  this  brntnlity.  Castiglione  champions 
courtesy  and  kbidnesH  to  women  on  the  highest  and 
moat  beautiful  ground,  the  spiritual  value  of  woman's 
love.    AhoBto  sings: 

No  doubt  they  ar*?  accurst  and  past  all  grrace 
That  dsrc  to  fitnkc  a  damsel  in  the  face, 
Or  of  her  liead  to  raiiiiah  but  a  hair. 

Certain  works  like  T.  Elyol's  Defence  of  Good  WonKm 
and  like  Cornelius  Agrippa's  NobUity  and  ExceUenet 
of  the  Female  Sex,  witness  a  genuine  appreciation  of 
woman's  worth.  Some  critics  have  seen  in  the  last 
named  work  a  paradoi,  like  the  Praise  of  FoUy,  stich  as 
was  dear  to  the  humanists.  To  me  it  seems  absolutply 
sinoere,  even  when  it  goes  so  far  as  to  proclaim  that 
woman  is  as  superior  to  man  as  man  is  to  beast  and  to 
celebrate  her  as  the  last  and  supreme  work  of  the 
at  ion. 

The  family  was  far  larger,  on  the  average,  in 
sixteenth  centary  than  it  is  now.  One  can  liardly  think 
of  any  man  tn  tliis  generation  with  as  many  as  a  doeen 
children;  it  is  possible  to  mention  several  of  that  time 
with  over  twenty.  Anthony  Koberger,  the  famous  No* 
Temberg  printer  had  twenty-five  cJiildren,  eight  by  his 
first  and  seventeen  by  his  second  wife.  AlWrt  Unrer 
was  the  third  of  eighteen  children  of  the  same  couplf, 
of  whom  apparently  only  three  reached  maturity. 
John  Colet,  bom  in  1467,  was  the  eldest  of  twenty-two 
brothers  and  sisters  of  whom  by  1499  he  was  the  only 
survivor.  Of  course  these  families  were  exceptional, 
bnt  not  glaringly  so.  A  brood  of  six  to  twelve  was  a 
very  common  occurrence. 

Children  were  brought  up  harshly  in  many  families, 
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strictly  in  almost  all.  They  were  not  expected  to  sit 
in  tho  presence  of  tlieir  parents,  unless  asked,  or  to 
speak  unless  spoken  to.  Tliey  must  needs  1k>w  and 
crave  a  blessing  twice  a  day.  Lady  Jane  Grey  com- 
plained that  if  she  did  not  do  evcrj'thing  as  perfectly 
as  Qod  made  the  world,  ehc  waa  bitterly  taanted  and 
presently  go  nippetl  and  pinched  by  her  noMe  parents 
that  »hp  thought  herself  in  hell.  The  rod  was  mueh 
Toaortod  to.  And  yet  there  was  a  good  deal  of  natural 
aflfection.  Few  fathers  have  even  been  better  to  their 
hahies  than  was  Luther,  and  he  humanely  advised 
others  to  rely  na  much  on  reward  as  on  pHnishment — 
on  the  apple  as  on  the  switch — and  above  all  not  to 
ebnsttso  the  little  ones  so  harshly  as  to  make  them  fear 
or  hate  their  parents. 

The  patria  potestaa  wa.s  supposed  to  extend,  as  it  did 
in  Rome,  during  tho  adult  as  during  the  callow  years. 
Especially  did  public  opinion  insist  on  children  marry- 
ing according  lo  tho  wishes  of  their  parents.  Among 
the  nobility  child-marriage  was  common,  a  mere  form, 
of  oonrse,  not  at  once  followed  by  cohabitation.  A  be- 
trothal was  n  very  solemn  thing,  amounting  to  a  def- 
inite contract.  Perfect  liberty  was  allowed  the  en- 
gaged couple,  by  law  in  Sweden  and  by  custom  in  many 
other  countries,  AH  the  more  necessary,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  time,  to  prevent  youths  and  maidens  be- 
trothing themselves  without  their  parents*  consent. 

Probably  the  standard  of  health  is  now  higher  than  Hulib 
it  was  then,  and  the  average  longevity  greater.  It  is 
true  that  few  epidemics  have  ever  been  more  fatal  than 
the  recent  influenza;  and  on  tho  other  hand  one  can 
point  to  plenty  of  examples  of  sixteenth-century  4nen 
who  reached  a  cmde  and  green  old  age.  Statistics 
were  tlien  few  and  unreliable.  In  1905  tho  death-rate 
in  London  was  15.6  per  thousand;  in  the  years  1861- 
1680  it  averaged  23  per  thousand.    It  has  been  calcn- 
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latcd  that  this  is  jnst  what  the  death-rate  was  in  Lon 
don  in  a  healthy  year  under  Elizalwih,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  n  year  without  some  sort  of  epidetnifl 
was  almost  exceptional. 

Hubonic  plajruo  was  pandemic  at  that  time,  and  hor- 
ribly fatal.  Many  of  the  fignres  icriven — as  that  200,000 
people  perished  in  Moscow  iu  1570,  50,000  at  Lyons  id 
1572,  and  50,000  at  Venice  dnrinff  the  years  1575-7, 
must  be  gross  exaKjEi^rations,  but  they  give  n  vi\-id  id«s 
of  Uic  popular  idea  of  the  prevalent  mortality.  An- 
other scourge  was  the  sweating  sickness,  first  noticed 
as  epidemio  in  1485  and  returning  in  15(t7,  1517,  I52S 
and  1551.  Tuberculosis  was  probably  as  widG-sprwd 
in  the  sixteentli  as  it  is  in  Ihe  twentieth  century,  but 
it  figure*!  less  prominently  on  account  of  worse  diseases 
and  because  it  was  seldom  recognized  until  the  last 
stages.  Smallpox  was  common,  unchecked  as  it  was  by 
vaccination,  and  with  it  were  confounded  a  variety  of 
zymotic  diseases,  such  as  measles,  whicli  only  began 
to  bo  recognized  as  difTcront  in  Ihc  coarse  of  tbo  m 
teenth  century.  One  disease  almost  eba meter istie  of 
former  ages,  so  much  more  prevalent  was  it  in  them. 
dae  to  the  more  unwholesome  food  and  drink,  was  the 
atone. 

Venereal  diseases  became  so  prominent  in  tlie  sii 
tceutb  century  that  it  has  often  been  thought  that  the 
syphilis  was  imported  from  America.  This,  however, 
has  been  denied  by  authorities  who  believe  that  it  canjc 
down  from  classical  antiquity,  but  that  it  was  not  dif 
fercntiated  from  other  scourges.  The  l>ntin  nanK 
variola,  like  the  English  pox,  was  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  s)*philis,  small-pox,  chicken-pox,  etc.  Gonor- 
rhea was  also  common.  The  spread  of  these  diseasfs 
was  assisted  by  many  canscs  besides  the  prevalent 
moral  looseness;  by  lack  of  cleanliness  in  public  baths, 
for  example. 
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Fseless  to  go  through  the  whole  roster  of  the  plaguea. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  whatever  now  tormenta  poor  mor- 
tals, from  tooth-ache  to  cold  in  tho  head,  and  from 
rheunmtism  to  lunacy,  was  known  to  our  ancestors  in 
ajciarravatcd  forms.  Deleterious  was  the  use  of  alcohol, 
Hie  evila  of  which  were  so  little  understood  that  it  waa 
actually  prescribed  for  many  disorders  of  which  it  is 
certain  irritant.  Add  to  this  the  lack  of  sanitary 
measures,  not  only  of  disinfection  but  of  common 
clcanlii)e».s,  and  the  etiology  of  the  phenomena  is  satis- 

nctorily  accounted  for. 
If  even  now  medicine  as  a  science  and  an  art  seems  Mcdkiao 

mckward  compared  with  surgerj-,  it  Ims  nevertheless 
made  oonsidemble  advances  since  it  began  to  be  era- 
iriciiJ.    In  the  Middle  Aj^es  it  was  almost  purely  dog- 
matic; men  did  not  a^k  their  eyes  and  minds  what  was 

he  nature  of  the  human  body  and  the  effect  of  this  or 
that  drug  on  it,  they  asked  Aristotle,  or  Uipfwcrntos, 
or  Galea  or  Avicenna.  The  chief  rivalries,  and  they 
verc  bitter,  were  between  the  Greek  and  the  Arabian 
schools.  Oalcnism  finally  triumphed  just  before  the  ci.l5S0 
Iieginninga  of  experiment  and  research  were  made. 
The  greatest  name  in  the  first  half  of  the  ceutury  was 
that  of  Theopbrastus  Paracelsus,  as  arrant  a  quack 
as  over  lived,  but  one  who  did  something  to  break  up 
the  strangle-hold  of  tradition.  He  worked  out  bis 
Bystom  a  priori  from  a  fantastic  postulate  of  the 

mrallelisra  between  man  and  the  universe,  the  micro- 
cosm and  the  macrocosm,  lie  held  that  the  Bible  gave 
valuable  prescriptions,  as  in  the  treatment  of  wounds 

yy  oil  and  wine. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Anibroise  Pare  surgery  im-  Suigcry 
proved  rather  more  than  medicine.    AVitbout  anacs-  i^',^ 

■hetics,  indeed,  operations  were  difiicult,  but  a  good 
deal  was  accomplished.  Pare  tirst  made  ampntation 
on  a  largo  senle  possible  by  inventitig  a  ligature  for 
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large  ortories  that  effectively  controlled  hemorrl 
Thia  burber's  apprentice,  vbo  despised  the  sdit 
and  wrote  m  the  vernacular,  made  other  important  li 
provemeutfi  in  the  surgeon's  technique.     It  is  noli 
worthy  that  each  discovery  was  treated  as  a  trad'; 
secret  to  be  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  pmc 
tioui'ps  and  not  given  freely  to  the  good  of  mankind. 
In  obstetrics  Pare  also  mndo  discoveries  that  nc 
not  be  detAiIod  here.    Until  bis  time  it  was  almost  nc 
versal  for  women  to  be  attended  in  childbirth  only  Iit' 
midwivcs  of  their  own  sex.    Indeed,  so  stronR  was 
prejudice  on  this  point  that  women  were  knovm  to 
of  abilominal  tnmora  rather  than  allow  male  phyi 
cians  to  examine  tbom.    The  admission  of  mon  to  tbt 
profeflsion  of  midwife  marked  a  considerable  improTfr, 
ment  in  method. 

Tmacf  The  treatment  oF  lunacy  was  inept     The  poor  pa 

tients  were  whipped  or  otherwise  tormented  for  allud 
ing  to  the  subject  of  their  monomania.  Our  ancestor 
found  fun  in  watchinf?  the  antics  of  crazed  minds,  aii 
made  up  parties  to  go  to  Bedlams  and  tease  the  ii 
sane.  Indeed,  some  of  tho  scenes  in  HhakcHpearcl 
plays,  in  which  madness  is  depicted,  and  whicli  aceii 
tragic  to  US}  probably  had  a  comio  value  for  the  ground 
lings  before  whom  the  jilays  were  first  produced. 

HMpitalt         As  early  as  lolO  LutJier  saw  one  of  the  hospil 

at  Florence.  He  tells  how  beautiful  they  were,  bow 
clean  and  well  served  by  honorable  matrons  tendioi 
tho  poor  freely  all  day  without  making  known  Ihtiii 
names  and  at  night  returning  home.  Such  instill 
tions  were  tho  glory  of  Italy,  for  they  were  sadly 
seek  in  other  lauds.  Wlien  tliey  were  finally  estal 
lished  elsewhere,  they  were  too  often  left  to  the 
of  ignorant  and  evil  menials.  The  stories  one  mal 
read  of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  at  Paria,  are  fairly  hair-i 
ing. 


CHAPTRR  XI 

THE  CAPITALISTIC  HEVOHJTION 

§  I.  The  Rise  op  the  Poweb  of  Momby 
.  ...allrl  with  the  Reformntion  was  taking  place  an  ReJ«ina- 

.  1    . •  1  1  1      ■  Uon  and 

cconuinic  rpvouitioo  even  deopor  uml  more  enduring  «:„,wmic 
in  its  coDsoquences.  Both  Reformntion  and  Kcvolu-  i^vJution 
tion  were  manifestationa  of  the  individualistic  spirit 
of  the  ape ;  the  substitution,  in  tlic  latter  cose,  of  pri- 
vate entorpriso  and  comi>etition  for  common  effort  as 
a  method  of  producing  wenlth  and  of  distributing  it. 
Both  were  prepared  for  long  before  thpy  aotnally  up- 
set the  oxistitig  order;  both  have  taken  several  cen- 
tarLo»  to  unfold  their  full  conaequencca,  and  in  each 
the  truly  decisive  steps  were  taken  in  the  fiixteentli 
century. 

It  is  doubtless  incorrect  to  see  either  in  the  Refor- 
niation  or  in  the  ecouomic  revolution  a  direct  and 
simple  cause  of  the  other.  They  interacted  and  to  a 
certain  extent  joined  forces ;  but  to  a  greater  degree 
each  sought  to  use  the  other,  and  each  1ms  nt  limes  been 
credited,  or  Manied,  with  the  results  of  the  other*8 
operations.  Contemporaries  noticed  the  effects, 
moittly  the  bad  effects,  of  the  rise  of  capitalism,  and 
often  mistakenly  attribote<l  them  to  the  Reformation; 
and  the  new  kings  of  commerce  were  only  too  ready 
to  hide  behind  the  mask  of  Protestantism  while  despoil- 
ing the  church.  Like  otlicr  historical  forces,  while 
easily  separable  in  thought,  the  two  movements  were 
usually  inextricably  intenvoven  in  action. 

Capitalifim  supplanted  gild -product  ion  because  of  its   RiMof 
fitness  as  a  social  instrumetit  for  the  production  and  "P'*J'»«_ 
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storing  of  wealth.  In  competition  with  capital 
niedieviil  coniimniism  surciinilxHl  in  one  line  of  bi 
ness  after  anoilier — in  banking,  in  trade,  in  mil 
in  industry  and  finally  in  agriculture — b^caasc  it 
unable  to  produce  the  results  that  capital  produced' 
By  the  vast  reward  that  the  newer  system  gave  to  iiifr 
Tidual  enterprise-,  to  tcchniiml  improvement  and 
investment,  capitalism  proved  the  npfcst  tool  for 
creation  and  preservation  of  wealth  ever  devised.**^ 
i»  true  that  the  manifold  mnltiplication  of  ridies  in 
last  four  centuries  is  due  primarily  to  inventions  fi 
the  exploitation  of  natural  resources,  but  the  capital- 
istic method  is  ideally  litted  f«r  the  utilization  of  theM 
new  discoveries  and  for  laying  up  of  their  iiicrcnwot 
for  ultimate  social  use.  And  this  is  an  inestimable 
8er\-ice  to  any  society.  Only  a  fairly  rich,  people  can 
afford  ihe  luxuries  of  beauty,  knowledge,  and  power, 
that  enhance  the  value  of  life  and  allow  it  to  cUmb 
ever  greater  heights.    To  balance  this  service,  it 

ust  be  taken  into  account  that  capitalism  has  lament- 
ably failed  justly  to  distribute  rewards.  Its  tendency 
is  to  intercept  the  greater  part  of  tlie  wealth  it  creatM 
for  the  benefit  of  a  single  class,  and,  thereby  to  rob  the 
rest  of  ihe  communitiy  of  their  due  didtlend. 

So  delicate  is  tlie  adjustnieut  of  society  that  an  ap- 
parently trivial  new  factor  will  often  upset  the  whole 
equilibrium  and  produce  the  most  iiicatculublu  re,'«ull^ 
Thus,  tbo  primary  canso  of  tlio  cflpitnlistic  revolution 
appears  to  have  been  a  jmrely  m.-i-lmni^-jj  ^^T,f.^  lim  iw. 
creaae_  in  the  production  of  the,  ^trecious  mctuK 
Wealth  could  not  be  stored  at  all  in  the  Middle  Ages 
save  in  the  form  of  specie;  nor  without  it  could  larfi? 
commerce  be  developed,  nor  large  industry  financed, 
nor  was  investment  possible.  Moreover  the  rise  of 
prices  consequent  on  the  incrcfl.-n'  of  Ihe  precious  met- 
als gave  a  powerful  stimulus  to  manufacture  and 
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^ip  to  the  merchant  and  to  the  entrepreneur  such  as 
they  have  rarely  received  befpre  or  since.  It  waa,  in 
fihort,  the  development  of  the  jjower  of  money  that  gave 
rise  to  the  money  power. 

In  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  there  prevailed  a  "nat- 
ral  economy,"  or  system  in  vhich  payments  were 

ide  chiefly  in  the  form  of  services  and  by  twrtcrj 
this  gave  place  very  gradually  to  our  mo<lem  "money 
economy"  in  which  gold  and  silver  are  both  the  nonnal 
Btandards  of  value  and  the  sole  instruments  of  ex- 
<iiangc.  Already  in  the  twelfth  century  money  waa 
Iwing  used  in  the  towns  of  Western  Europe;  not  until 
the  late  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  did  it  become  a  dom- 
inant factor  in  rural  life.  This  change  was  not  the 
great  revolution  itself,  hnt  was  the  indispensable  pre- 
requisite of  it,  and  in  large  part  its  direct  cause. 

Gold  and  silver  could  now  be  hoarded  in  the  form  of  *^""5''' 

making 

money,  and  so  the  first  step  was  taken  in  the  fommtion  kiop 

mnat  ahagnt  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  first  groat  for- 
tunes were  made  by  kings,  by  nobles  with  large  Inndcd 
estates,  and  by  officers  in  government  service.  Henry 
Vll  left  a  large  fortune  to  his  sou.  Some  of  the  popea 
and  some  of  the  princes  of  Germany  and  Italy  hoarded 
money  even  when  tliey  were  paying  interest  on  a  debt, 
— a  testimony  to  the  increasing  estimate  of  the  value 
of  hard  cash.  The  chief  nobles  were  iwmrcely  behind 
the  kings  in  accumulating  treasure.  Their  vast  rev- 
ennes  from  land  were  much  more  like  govenimont  im- 
posts than  like  rents.  Thus  Montmorency  in  Franco 
gavt*  his  daughter  a  dowry  amounting  to  ^20,000. 
Tho  duke  of  Gandia  in  Spain  owned  estates  peopled 
by  60,I>«1  Moriseos  and  yielding  a  princely  revenue. 
Vast  ransoms  were  exacted  in  war,  and  fines,  confisca- 
tion and  pillage  tilled  tho  coffers  of  the  lords.  After 
tho  atrocious  war  against  the  Moriseos,  tjie  duke  of 
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Lertna  sold  their  bouses  on  hU  estates  for  500,( 
dncatd. 

OCmla  In  the  monarchies  of  Europe  the  only  avenue 

wealth  at  first  open  to  private  men  was  the  govern- 
ment scn'icc.    Offices,  benefices,  naval  and  miHtar 
commands,  were  bought  with  the  expectation,  ofteol 
justified,  of  making  money  out  of  thorn.    The  farmed 
revenues  yielded  immense  profit  to  the  collectors.    Noj 
small  fortunes  were  reaped  by  Kmpson  and  Dudleyj 
the  tools  of  Henry  VII,  but  they  were  far  surpasse 
by  the  boards  of  AVolsey  and  of  CromwelL     Such  iras 
the  great  fortune  made  in  France  by  Semblain;ay,  the 
son  of  a  plain  mprchant  of  Tours,  who  tume<l  the  offices 
of  treasurer  and  superintendent  of  finances  to  such 
good  account  that  he  bought  himself  large  estates  and 
baronies.    Fortunes    on    a    proportionately    smaller 
scale  were  made  by  the  servants  of  the  German  princes 
as  by  John  Scheuitz,  a  minion  of  the  Archbishop  Kit 
tor  Albert  of  Mayence.    So  insecure  was  the  tetmre 
riches  accumulated  in  royal  or  princely  service 
Diost  of  the  meu  who  did  so,  including  all  those 
tioncd  in  this  paragraph,  ended  on  the  scaffold, 
indeed,  Wotsey,  who  would  have  done  so  bad  be  not 
died  while  awaiting  trial 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  though  land  was  the  princi] 
form  of  wealth  in  the  Middle  Ages,  no  great  fortunes 
were  made  from  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  capitalistic 
era,  save  by  the  titled  holders  of  enormous  domains. 
The  small  landlords  suffered  at  the  expense  of  the, 
burghers  in  Germany,  and  not  until  these  bnrghei 
turned  to  tha.countr>'  and  bought  up  landed  estat 
did  agriculture  become  tlioroughly  profitable. 

Bankine  Tho  intimate  connection  of  government  and  capital-^ 

ism  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that,  next  to  officials, 
government  concobsiounires  ond  bankers  were  the  first 
to  make  great  fortunes.    At  this  time  banking  w&i 
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closely  dependent  on  pabHc  loans  and  was  therefore 
the  first  great  business  to  be  eatAblished  on  tlie  capi- 
talistic basis.  The  first  "trust"  was  tbe  money  trust. 
Though  banking  had  been  well  started  in  the  Middle 
Affcs,  it  was  still  in  an  iniijcrfect  state  of  dcvelopmont. 
Jews  and  goldBniiths  made  a  considerable  nuiobyr  of^V 
ooramercinl  loans  but  these  loans  were  always  regarded  ^ 
by  the  borrower  as  temporary  expodienls;  the  habitual 
conduct  of  business  on  borrowed  capital  was  unknown. 
Bat,  just  as  tbe  new  output  of  the  German  mines  was 
increasing  tbe  supply  of  precious  metals,  tbe  greater 
costliness  of  war,  due  to  the  substitution  of  mercenaries 
and  fire-arms  for  feudal  levies  equipped  with  bowa 
and  pikes,  made  the  governments  of  Europe  need 
money  more  than  ever  before.  They  made  great  loans 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  it  was  the  interest  on  theso 
that  expanded  the  bunking  business  until  it  became  an 
international  power.  Well  before  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury men  had  made  a  fine  art  of  rocelying  deposits, 
loaning  capital  and  performing  other  financial  opera- 
tions, but  it  was  not  uutil  the  late  fifteenth  conlnry 
that  the  bankers  reaped  the  full  reward  of  their  skill 
and  of  the  new  opportunities.  The  three  balls  in  the 
arms  of  the  Medici  testify  to  the  heights  to  which  a 
profession,  once  humble,  might  raise  its  experts.  In 
Italy  the  science  of  accounting,  or  of  double-entry  book-  Scienceuf 
keeping,  originated;  it  was  slowly  adopted  in  other  *"^"""** 
lands.  The  first  English  work  on  the  subject  is  that 
by  John  Gonge  in  1543,  entitled:  "A  Trofitable  Trea- 
(yce  called  the  Instrument  or  Boke  to  learn  to  know 
the  good  order  of  the  keeping  of  the  fnmonse  recon- 
nynge,  called  in  Latin,  Dare  et  Habere,  and,  in  Eng- 
lyshe,  Debitor  and  Creditor."  It  was  in  Italy  that 
modem  technique  of  clearing  bills  was  devt'lopedj  the 
simple  system  by  which  balances  are  settled  not  ify 
full  payment  of  each  debt  in  money,  but  by  comparing 
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the  paper  certificates  of  indebted nosa.  Tliis  imm« 
saving,  AS  developed  by  the  Genoese,  was  soon  extends 
from  their  ovra  city  to  the  whole  of  Norlberu  Italy, 
that  the  bankers  would  niPet  several  times  a  year 
the  first  international  clearing-house.  From  Geuoal 
the  same  system  was  then  applied  to  dii^tnnt  citit 
witli  jrreal  profit,  even  more  in  security  than  in  savti 
of  capital  If  bills  payable  at  Antwerp  wi-re  Xxn 
at  Genoa,  they  were  paid  at  Antwerp  by  selling  bills 
on  Lisbon,  perhaps,  and  these  in  Inru  by  selling  ex- 
change on  Genoa.  These  processoR  seem  simple 
are  now  universal,  but  how  vastly  they  faeilitnted 
development  of  banking'  and  business  when  first 
covered  can  hardly  be  ovcr-eatiinatcd. 

From  the  improvement  of  oxchanjie  the  Genoese  «(wn 
procecfled  to  arbitrage,  a  transaction  more  profitable 
and  more  socially  useful  at  that  time  when  poor  com- 
nmnications  made  the  differenees  in  pricos  between 
bills  of  excliange,  bullion,  coins,  stocks  and  bonds  iu 
distant  markets  more  considerable  than  they  are  iiov- 
The  Genoese  bankers  also  invented  the  first  substi- 
tutes for  money  in  the  form  of  circulating  notes.  Iu 
all  this,  and  in  other  ways,  they  made  enormous  profits 
that  soon  induced  olliers  to  copy  them. 

Though  the  Italians  invented  modern  banking  they 
were  eventnally  surpassed  by  tlie  Germans,  if  not  in 
technique  at  least  in  the  size  of  the  firms  established. 
The  largest  Florentine  bank  in  1529  was  that  of  Thomas 
Ouadegni  with  a  capital  of  S'JO.OiK)  florins  ($l,i:(),()Oti). 
The  capital  of  the  house  of  Kugger  at  Augsburg,  dis- 
tinct from  the  personal  fortunes  of  its  members,  was 
in  1546, 4,700,0(10  gold  gulden  <$n,5n(t,D(W).  The  aver- 
age aimoal  profits  of  the  Fuggers  during  Gie  year* 
1511-27  were  M.5  per  cent.;  from  1534-6,  2.2  percent; 
from  1540-46,  19  per  cent.;  from  1547-53,  5.6  per  cent. 
Another  Augsburg  firm,  the  Welsers,  averugcd  9  p«r 
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cent,  for  the  fifteen  years  1502-17.  Dividend."*  were  not 
declared  aunually,  but  a  general  casting  up  of  accounts 
was  made  every  few  years  and  a  new  balance  struck, 
each  partner  withdrawin,^  as  much  as  be  wisbcd,  or 
leaving  it  to  bo  credited  to  bis  account  as  new  capital. 

Though  the  Faggers  and  other  firms  soon  went  into  Risksof 
largt^  business  of  all  sorts,  they  remained  primarily 
bankera.  As  such  tbey  enjoyed  boundless  credit  with 
the  public  from  whom  fhcy  received  deposits  at  regular 
interest.  The  proportion  of  these  deposits  to  the  cap- 
ital continnnlly  rose.  This  general  tendency,  together 
■with  the  haljit  of  changing  the  amount  of  capital  every 
few  years,  is  evident  from  the  following  table  of  tho 
liabilities  of  the  Fuggcrs  iu  gold  gulden  at  several 
dilTereut  periods : 

Year  Capital  Drposilx 

1527 2,000,000  20O.OOO 

153$ 1,300,000  900,000 

1546 4.7O0.000  1,300.000 

1563 2.000.000  3,100,000 

1577 1,300,000  4,000,000 

A  smaller  Augsburg  firm,  the  Ilaugs,  had  in  1560,  a 
capital  of  140,r)r)0  florins  and  deposits  of  648,000.  As 
all  these  deposits  were  subject  to  be  withdrawn  at 
sight,  and  as  the  firms  usually  kept  a  very  small  re- 
serve of  specie,  it  would  seem  that  banking  was  sub- 
ject to  great  risks.  The  nnsoundnesa  of  the  method 
was  counterbalance*!  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  de- 
posits were  made  by  members  of  the  Iwinker's  family, 
or  by  friends,  who  harbored  a  strong  sentiment  against 
embarrassing  the  bank  by  withdrawing  at  inoonveuieiit 
seasons.  Poubtless  the  almost  uniformly  profitable 
career  of  most  firms  for  many  years  concealed  many 
dangers. 
The  crash  came  finally  as  the  result  of  the  bankruptcy 
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BBnkniptcT  of  tlie  Spanish  and  Frpneli  govemmtuts.  Spai: 
•ndspdfl  repudiation  of  hor  debt  whs  ptirlial.  Inking  the  form 
iaST  eonsolidation  and  conversion ;  France,  however,  simply 

stopped  all  payments  of  mterctit  and  amortization. 
Many  bnnka  thronghout  Kurnpe  foiled,  and  ilrow  down 
with  th*?m  their  creditors.  The  years  1557-G4  saw  the 
first  of  those  charaetcristically  modem  f>henomeiNi, 
intcrnaliunal  financial  crises.^  There  were  hard  times 
cverv-where.  Other  states  followed  the  example  flf 
the  French  and  Spanish  j;ovemmeuts,  England  consti* 
luting  the  fortunate  exception.  Recovery  followed  at 
lengthy  however,  and  speculation  boomed ;  but  a  second 
Spanish  state  Iwnkruptcy  bronprht  on  another  crisiR, 
and  tliere  was  a  third,  following  thu  defeat  of  the 
Armada.  The  failure  of  many  of  the  great  privatt 
companies  was  followed  by  the  institation  of  state 
banks.  The  first  to  be  erected  was  tho  Banco  di 
Hialto  in  Venice. 

The  banks  were  the  agencies  for  tho  spread  of  the 
capitalistic  sy.stein  to  other  fields.  The  great  finw 
either  bought  up,  or  obtained  as  concessions  from  some 
government,  tho  natural  resources  requisite  for  the 
production  of  wealth.  One  of  the  very  first  thing? 
seized  by  them  were  the  mines.  Indeed,  the  profits 
exploitation  of  the  German  mines  especially  dates  fn 
their  acquisition  by  the  Fuggers  and  other  bankers 
late  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Partly  by  the  devebp- 
ment  of  new  methods  of  rffiuing  ore,  but  diiefly  by 
driving  large  numbers  of  laborers  to  their  muximum 
eiTort,  the  new  mine-owners  increased  the  productioa 
of  metal  almost  at  a  Iwund,  and  tliereby  poured  untold 
wealth  into  tlieir  own  coffers.  The  total  value  of  met- 
als produced  in  Germany  in  1525  amounted  to  $4,^,- 
000  per  annum,  and  employed  over  1(K),000  men.  Until 
1545  the  German  production  of  .silver  was  greater 
than  the  Amehcait,  aud  copper  was  almost  aii  voluablo 
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i  product.  KotwitliBtanding  its  increased  production, 
ta  Vfiluc  doubled  Ix-tween  1527  and  1557.  Tbt-  shares 
n  tiiese  great  compauiea  were,  like  the  "Fugger  let- 
iu*s/'  or  oertiRcatcs  uf  iiiterust-boaiin^  depoNits  In 
wnks,  assignable  and  wore  actively  traded  in  on  vari- 
BU8  bourses.  Each  share  was  a  ^.Ttificato  of  partner- 
ihip  which  Uien  carried  with,  it  unlimited  liability  for 
he  debts  of  the  company.  One  of  the  favorite  spceu- 
ative  issues  was  found  lu  (he  shares  of  (he  Mansfeld 
bpper  Co.,  established  in  1524  with  a  capital  of  70,0(K) 
fuUlen,  which  was  increased  to  120,000  gulden  iu  1528. 

^Vbercas,  in  banking  and  in  nuuinv,  capital  had  al-  CoBBsem 
most  created  the  opportunities  for  its  employment,  in 
iconiincrco  it  partly  .supplanted  the  older  system  and 
partly  entered  into  new  paths.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
domestic,  and  to  some  extent  international,  commerce 
was  carried  on  by  fflirs  adapted  to  bring  producer  and 
consumer  together  and  hence  reduce  the  functions  of 
middleman  to  the  narrowest  limits.  Such  was  the 
annual  fair  at  Stourbridge ;  such  the  famous  bookmart 
Kt  Prank fort-on-tho- Main,  and  such  were  the  fairs  in 
Lyons,  Antwerp,  and  many  other  cilies.  Only  in  the 
arger  towns  was  a  market  perpetually  open.  Foreign 
ieommcrco  was  also  carried  on  by  companies  formed 
DU  the  analogy  of  the  medieval  gilds. 

New  conditions  called  for  fresh  means  of  meeting 
them.  The  great  change  in  eca-bomc  trade  effected  by 
Uie  discovery  of  the  new  routes  to  India  and  America, 
■was  not  so  much  iu  the  quantity  of  gtwxl.^  carried  as  in 
the  paths  by  which  they  traveled.  The  commerce  of 
the  two  inland  seas,  the  Meditorrauoan  and  the  BuUio, 
Telatively  declined,  whil?  that  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
grew  by  leaps  and  bounds.  New  and  large  companies 
came  into  existence,  formed  on  the  joint-stock  principle. 
Over  tliem  the  various  governments  exorcised  n  large 
control,  giving  them  a  serai -political  character. 
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As  Portugal  wns  Iho  first  to  lap  the  wealth  of 
gorgt'oua  Eiist,  into  licr  Iiip  fell  the  Btream  of 
from  that  quarter.  The  secret  of  her  windfall 
the  small  hulk  aiul  euormoas  value  of  h«r  car] 
From  Malohar  she  fetched  pepper  and  ginger,  f 
Ceylon  cinnamon  and  pearls,  from  Bengal  opium, 
only  known  conqueror  of  pain,  and  with  it  frankincense* 
and  indigO'  Borneo  Rupplied  camphor,  Amboynn  nirf- 
nipfis  and  mace,  and  two  amnll  islands,  Teraote  ami 
Tiilor,  offered  cloves.  These  proilucts  sold  for  forty 
timet!  as  much  in  London  or  in  Antwerp  &e  they  coct 
in  the  Orient.  No  wonder  that  wealth  caiiio  in  a  gale 
of  perfume  to  Lisbon.  The  cost  of  the  ship  and  of 
the  voyage,  averaging  two  years  from  departure  to 
return,  was  $20,01)0,  and  any  ship  might  bring  bade 
a  cargo  worth  $750,000.  But  the  risks  were  great 
Of  tlie  104  ships  that  sailed  from  1497-1506  only  72 
relurnetl.  In  the  following  century  of  about  800  Por- 
tuguese vessels  engaged  iu  the  India  trade  nearly  one- 
eighth  were  lost.  Evon  the  risk  of  loss  in  sailing  from 
Lisbon  to  the  ports  of  northern  Europe  was  appre- 
ciable. The  king  of  Portugal  insured  ships  on  a  voy- 
age from  Lisbon  to  Antwerp  for  a  premium  of  sis  per 
eonl. 

Spain  found  the  path  towards  the  setting  sun  aa 
golden  as  Portugal  had  found  the  reflection  of  his  ris- 
ing beams.  At  her  height  she  had  a  thousand  mer- 
chant giUleons.  The  chief  imports  wore  the  pre<-iouR 
metals,  but  they  were  not  the  only  ouca.  Cochineal, 
selling  at  $370  a  hundredweight  in  Ix)ndon,  surpassed 
in  value  any  sj/ice  from  Cflebes.  Dye-wood,  ebony, 
8omo  drugs,  nuts  and  a  few  other  articU's  richly  re- 
paid importation.  There  was  also  a  very  considerable 
export  trade.  Cadiz  and  Seville  aent  to  the  Indies  an- 
nually 2,240,000  gallons  of  wine,  with  quantities  of 
oil,  clothes  and  other  neceasities.    Many  ships,  not 
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only  Spanish  but  Portugnese  and  English,  were 
weighted  with  human  flesh  from  Africa  as  heavily  as 
Chriiitiaii  with  his  bhtck  luad  of  »iti,  and  in  the  casG  of 
Portugal,  at  least,  the  load  ahnost  sent  its  bearer  to 
the  City  of  Destruction. 

But  Spanish  keels  made  other  wakes  than  westward. 
To  Flanders  oil  and  wool  were  sent  to  be  exchanged 
for  manufactured  wares,  tapestries  and  books.  Italy 
asked  hides  and  dyes  in  retorn  for  her  brocades,  pearls 
and  linen.  The  undoubtedly  great  extent  of  Spanish 
commerce  even  in  placca  where  it  had  no  monopoly,  is 
all  the  more  remarkable  in  that  it  was  at  the  first 
burdened  by  what  in  the  end  clioked  It,  government 
regulation.  Cadiz  had  the  best  harbor,  but  Seville  was 
favored  by  the  king;  even  ships  allowed  to  unload  at 
Cadiz  could  do  so  only  on  condition  that  their  cargoes 
be  transported  directly  to  Seville.  A  particularly 
oruahtng  tax  was  tlie  nleabnla,  or  10  per  cent,  impost 
on  all  sales.  Other  import  duties,  royalties  on  metals, 
excise  on  food,  monopolies,  and  petty  regulations  Hually 
handicjipped  Spain's  morchantn  so  effectually  that  thoy 
fell  behind  those  of  other  oountries  in  the  race  for  su- 
premacy. _ 

As  the  mariners  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  di-ooped  Franco 
under  the  Rhackica  of  unwise  laws,  hardy  sailors  sprang 
into  tljeir  places.    Neither  of  the  other  Latin  nations, 
however,  was  able  to  do  so.    The  once  proud  suprem- 
acy of  Venice  and  of  Genoa  was  gone;  the  former  sank 
Lisbon  rose  and  the  latter,  who  held  her  own  at 
t  as  a  money  market  until  1540,  was  about  that 
surpassed,  though  she  was  ne\'er  wholly  saper- 
Bcded,  by  Antwerp.    Italy  exported  wheat,  flax,  woad 
and  other  products,  but  chiefly  by  land  route.s  or  iu 
foreign  keels.    Nor  was  France  able  to  take  any  great 
part  in  maritime  trade.    Content  with  the  freight 
brought  her  by  otiior  nations,  she  sent  out  few  cxpedi- 
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tioDs,  ami  those  few,  like  Ihnt  of  James  Cartier, 
no  present  result  either  in  conunerce  or  in  oo1oDtes.| 
Her  grentcst  mart  was  Lyons,  ilie  fairs  there  beii 
carefully  fostered  by  the  kings  and  being  nati 
favored  by  tbo  growth  of  manufacturo,  while  the  maf 
time  Imrbors  cither  declined  or  at  least  gained  nt 
ing.    For  a  few  years  La  Hoclielle  battened  on  relig;ioB 
piracy,  but  that  was  all. 

In  no  countn'  is  the  struggle  for  esistenco  bet 
the  nu'dieval  and  the  modern  commercial  metlic 
plainer  than  in  Germany.  The  trade  oi  the  HanM' 
towns  failed  to  grow,  partly  for  the  reason  that  their 
merchants  had  not  command  of  the  fluid  wenltU  that 
raised  to  pre-eminence  the  southern  cities.  Ther« 
were,  indeed,  other  causes  for  the  decline  of  the  Uan- 
seatic  Baltic  trade.  The  discovery  of  new  routoa,  espe- 
ciaiiy  the  opening  of  Archangel  on  the  White  Sea, 
short-circuited  the  current  that  had  previouBly  flowed 
through  Uie  Kattegat  and  the  Skagor  Rnk.  Moreover, 
tlie  development  of  both  wheat-growing  and  of  com- 
merce in  H»  Netherlands  and  in  Eniarland  proved  dis- 
astrous to  the  Hansc^  The  shores  of  the  Baltic  had 
at  one  lime  been  the  granary  of  Europe,  but  they  siif* 
fered  somewhat  by  the  greater  yield  of  the  more  in- 
tensive agriculture  introduced  at  that  time  elsewhere. 
Kven  iben  their  export  continued  to  be  considfjrable, 
though  diverted  from  the  northern  to  the  soutbcm 
ports  of  Europe.  In  1563,  for  example,  G630  loads 
of  grain  were  exported  from  Konigsbcrg,  and  in  1573 
77.'10  loads. 

The  Hanse  towns  lost  their  English  trade  in  com- 
petition with  the  new  companies  there  formed.  A 
bitter  diplomatic  struggle  was  carried  on  by  Henry 
VIII.  The  privileges  to  the  Qcrmans  of  the  Steel- 
yard continued  and  extended  by  him  were  abridged 
by  his  son,  partly  restored  by  Mary  and  again  tukeu 
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away  by  Elizabeth.  The  emperor,  in  agreemeut  with 
Ui«  cities*  seiialcB,  starUtl  rt'tnliatorv"  measures  aRabist 
English  mcrchaut^,  endeavoring  to  assure  the  Haiise 
tovnis  that  they  should  at  least  "continue  the  nncicut 
concord  of  their  dear  native  country  and  tlie  good 
!>utches  that  now  presently  inhabit  it. "  *  He  therefore 
ordered  Knglish  nierclio.uts  hauisUtd,  against  wliich 
EJtiznhcth  protested. 

While  the  North  of  Germany  was  snifGring  from  its 
failnre  to  adapt  itself  to  new  conditions,  a  power  was 
rising  in  the  South  capable  of  levying  tribute  not 
only  from  the  whole  Empire  but  from  the  habitable 
earth.  Among  the  merchant  princes  who,  in  Augs- 
burg, in  Nuremberg,  in  Strnssbnrg,  placed  on  tlioir 
own  brows  the  golden  crown  of  riches,  the  Fuggers 
were  both  typical  and  supreme.  .laincs-JUi££^  "the 
Rich,"  springing  from  a  family  already  opulent 
one  of  those  geniuf»ef3  of  finance  that  turn  evcrijlhing 
touched  into  gold.  He  carried  on  a  large  banking  busi- 
ness, he  loaned  money  to  emperors  and  priniKS,  he 
iKiuglit  np  mines  and  filled  ont  fleets,  he  re-;or^nized 
great  industries,  he  specnlated  in  politics  and  rqligion. 
For  the  princes  of  the  empire  he  farmed  taxes; 
pope  he  sold  indulgences  at  a  33  1/3  per  cent.  C( 
aion,  and  collected  annates  and  other  dues.  Ii 
gary,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  in  the  New  World,  his  ^genta 
were  delving  for  money  and  skilfully  diverting 
his  oofTers.  Ue  was  also  a  pillur  of  the  chnrch 
philanthropist,  founding  a  library  at  Augsburg 
building  model  tenements  for  poor  workers. 
Aoxiic-thojncarnaticui  of.  a  new  Groat_Pawcr,J^hat  of 
int«iruati<)nnl  finance.  A  contemporarj'  chronicler 
says:  "emperors,  kings,  princes  and  governors  have 
sent  ambassage  unto  him;  the  pope  hath  greeted  him 
as  his  beloved  son  and  hath  embraced  him;  cardinals 
havo  risen  beforo  him.  ...  He  hath  become  the  glory 
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of  the  whole  German  land."  His  sons,  Ba>inond, 
tliony  Hnrl  Jerome,  were  raised  by  Charles  V  to  the 
and  privileges  of  counts,  bannerets  and  barons. 

Throujrboiit  the  century  corpomlione  became  I 
and  less  family  partiiersliips  and  more  and  more  iio- 
personal  or  "soulless."  They  were  senu-public,  senH- 
private  nffairs,  resting  on  special  charters  and  activelj 
proraoted,  not  only  in  Germany  but  in  England  and 
other  countries,  by  the  emperor,  king,  or  territoriid 
prince.  On  the  other  hand  tlie  capital  was  lar^ly  snb- 
scribed  by  private  baHiness  men  and  the  directioa  ot 
the  companies'  affairs  was  left  in  their  bands.  Lia- 
bility was  unllmitetl. 

Moiiop«iiet  la  their  methods  many  of  the  sixteenth  century  cor 
porationa  were  Rurprisingly  "modem.*'  Monopolies, 
comers,  trusts  and  agrrecments  to  keep  up  prices  Bour 
ished,  notwithstanding  constant  legrislation  against 
them,  an  that  against  ^^ecret  schedules  of  prices  passed 
by  the  Diet  of  Nurombor^.  Particularly  noteworthy 
were  the  number  of  agreements  to  create  a  monopoly 
price  in  metals.  Thus  a  ring  of  German  mine-owner* 
was  formed  artificially  to  raise  the  price  of  silver,  a 
measure  defended  publicly  on  the  ground  that  it  en- 
riched Oemiany  at  tlie  expense  of  tlie  foreitj:ner.  An- 
other example  was  the  formation  of  a  liuning  company 

1518  under  the  patronage  of  Dulce  George  of  Saxony.    It 

proposed  agreements  with  its  Bohemian  rivals  to  6x 
the  price  of  tin,  hut  these  usually  failed  even  after  & 
monopoly  of  Boiiemian  tin  had  been  granted  by  Ferdi- 
nnnd  to  Conrad  Mayr  of  Augsburg. 

The  immense  diflicnity  of  conierinp  any  of  the  larger 
articles  of  conmieree  was  not  so  well  appreciated  in  the 
earlier  time  as  it  Is  now.  Nothing  is  more  iustmctive 
than  the  history  of  the  mercury  "tmsta"  of  those 
years.  When  the  competing  companies  owning  mines 
at  Idria  in  Camiola  amalgamated  for  the  purpose  of 
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csuliuucm^  the  price  of  quicksilver,  the  attempt  broke 
dow-n  by  reason  of  the  Spanisli  mines.  Accordingly, 
one  Amhrose  Hoclisletter  of  Augsburg  conceived  tbe  1S2S 
ambitious  proji'c-t  of  cornering  the  whole  supply  o( 
tho  world.  ^  As  has  happened  ao  often  since,  the  higher 
price  brought  forth  a  much  larffor  quantity  of  tho 
article  titan  had  been  reckoncil  with,  the  so-called  '*iu- 
viaiblc  supply";  the  comer  broke  down  and  Hochstet- 
t«r  failed  with  enormous  liabilities  of  800,000  gulden, 
and  died  in  prison.  The  crash  shook  the  financial 
world,  but  was  nevertheless  followed  by  still  better 
planned  and  better  financed  efforts  of  the  Fuggcra 
to  pat  the  whole  quicksilver  product  of  the  world  into 
an  international  tmst.  These  final  attempts  were  more 
or  less  sucjcosafol.  iViiother  ambitious  sehcme,  which 
failed,  was  that  of  Conrad  Rott  of  Augsburg  to  get  l!>TOff. 
a  monopoly  of  pepper.  lie  agryod  to  buy  six  hundred 
tons  of  pepper  from  the  king  of  Portngn!  one  year 
and  one  thousand  tons  the  next,  at  the  rate  of  680 
dncats  the  ton,  bnt  even  this  failed  to  give  him  tho 
desired  monopoly. 

Just  as  in  onr  own  memorj*  the  trusts  have  aroused  Rctulatk 
popular  hatred  and  have  brought  down  on  their  beads  l^jj™'"***' 
many  attempts,  usually  unsuceesgful,  of  governments 
to  deal  with  I  hem,  so  at  the  beginning  of  I  be  oApitalistic 
era,  intense  unpopularity  was  the  lot  of  the  new  com- 
mercial methods  and  their  cxponotiLs.  Monopolies 
were  fiercely  denounced  in  the  cautem|>orary  Ucrman 
tracts  and  every  Diet  made  some  pffort  to  deal  with 
them.  First  of  all  the  nicrchants  had  to  meet  not  only 
the  envy  and  prejudices  of  the  old  order,  but  tlie  posi- 
tive tenchiuga  of  the  church.  The  prohibition  of  usury, 
and  the  doctrine  that  every  article  had  a  just  or  nat- 
ural price,  barred  the  road  of  the  early  entrepreneur. 
Aquinas  believed  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  make 
more  money  than  he  needed  and  that  promts  on  com^ 
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meree  shoald  be  scaled  down  to  such  a  point  that 
would  Rive  only  a  reasonable  return.    This  idea 
shared  by  Catholic  and  Proteetant  alike  in  the  fi 
years  of  the  Keforraation;  it  can  be  found  in  GeUer 
Kaiserberg  and  in  Lather.    In  the  Reformer's  infln- 

1520  entiol  tract.  To  the  German  Nobility,  usary  and  "FMg- 

gerei"  are  denounced  as  the  greatest  misfortunes  of 
Oermany.  Ulrich  ron  Untten  satd  that  of  the  four 
claeaea  of  robbers,  free-booting  knighta,  law>-cK, 
priests  and  mercliauts,  (he  merchants  were  the  worst 
The  imperial  Diets  reflected  popular  opinion  faith- 
fully enough  to  try  their  best  to  bridle  the  great  oom- 
panics.  The  Diet  of  Trevee-Cologne  asked  that  mon- 
opolies and  artificial  cnhancemeut  of  the  priceB  of 
spioe,  copper  and  woolen  cloth  bo  prohibited.  To  ef- 
fect this  acts  were  passed  intended  to  insure  competi- 
tion. This  law  against  monopolies,  however,  was  not 
vigorously  enforced  until  the  Imperial  Treasurer  cited 
before  his  tribunal  many  merchants  of  Augsburg  ao- 
ouscd  of  violating  it.  The  panic-stricken  offenders 
feverishly  hastened  to  moke  interest  with  the  princes 
and  city  magistrates.  But  their  main  support  was 
the  emperor,  who  intervened  energetically  in  their  fa- 
vor. Prom  this  time  the  bankers  and  greut  merchantfi 
labored  hard  at  eadi  Diet  to  place  the  control  of  monop- 
olies 1m  the  hands  of  the  monarch.  Tn  return  for  his 
constant  support  he  was  made  a  large  sharer  in  the 
profits  of  the  great  houses. 

In  the  struggle  with  the  Diets,  at  hist  the  capitalists 
were  thoroughly  successful.    The  Imperial  Council  (rf 

1525  Kegency  passed  an  epoch-making  ordinance,  kept  se- 

cret for  fear  of  the  people,  expressly  allowing  mer- 
chants to  sell  at  the  highest  prices  they  could  get  and 
reoogniziug  certain  monopolies  said  to  .be  in  the  na- 
tional interest  as  against  other  countries,  and  justified 
for  the  wages  they  provided  for  labor.    About  thii 
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time,  for  some  rcasou,  the  agitation  gradually  died 
do^ii.  It  in  probable  tbnt  the  religious  coiitroveray 
took  tJic  public's  mind  off  economic  questions  and  the 
Peasaiit'ti  War,  like  all  nnsuccegi^ful  but  dangerous 
risings  of  tho  poor,  was  followed  by  a  strong  reaction 
in  favor  of  the  eoneervativo  rich.  Moreover,  it  is  evi- 
dent tbat  tbe  curreuts  of  the  time  were  too  atrouK  to  be 
resisted  by  the  feeble  methods  proposed  by  the  refonn- 
ers.  Wlien  we  remember  that  the  chief  practical  meas- 
ure recommcuded  by  Luther  was  the  total  prohibition 
of  trading  in  spices  and  other  foreign  wares  that  took 
money  out  of  the  country,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  tho 
regolation  of  a  complex  industry  was  beyond  the  scope 
of  his  ability.  iVnd  little,  if  any,  enlightenment  came 
from  other  quarters.  -^ 

"While  the  towns  of  southern  Germany  were  becom-  TbeNeifc 
ing  the  world's  t)aiiking  and  industrial  centers,  the 
cities  of  the  Netherlands  became  its  chief  staple  ports. 
For  generations  Antwerp  had  had  two  fairs  a  year, 
but  in  14B4  it  sturtcd  a  perpetual  market,  open  to  all 
merchants,  even  to  foreigners,  the  whole  year  round, 
and  in  addition  to  this  it  increased  its  fairs  to  four. 
Later  a  new  Mt>rehants*  Exchange  or  Bourse  was  built 
in  which  almost  all  the  transactions  now  seen  on  our 
stock  or  produce  exchangee  took  place.  There  was 
wild  speculation,  partly  on  borrowed  money,  espe- 
cinlly  in  pepper,  tho  price  of  which  furnished  a  sort 
of  barometer  of  bourse  feeling.  Bets  on  prices  and 
on  events  wt're  mad*;,  and  from  this  practice  varioua 
forms  of  insuniuco  look  their  rise. 

The  discovery  of  tho  new  world  brought  an  era  of  Antwerp 
prosperity  to  Antwerp  thnt  doubtless  put  her  at  the 
head  of  all  coninioiTinl  cities  until  the  Spanish  sword 
cut  htT  do\m.  In  15G0  there  were  commonly  3500  ships 
anchored  in  her  harbor,  as  against  5()0  at  Amsterdam, 
her  chief  rival  and  eventual  heir.    Of  these  not  nn- 
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oommonly  as  many  as  500  sailotl  in  one  day,  and,  it 
said,  12,(K)0  carriages  cuiuq  in  daily,  2IXX)  with  pt 
sengera  tuid  lO,fX>0  with  wares.    Kven  if  these  («tat 
menls  are  cousideraMc  cxaggcratione,  a  reliable  txi 
count  of  the  exports  in  the  single  y^ar  15G0  tthows 
real  preatiiesa  of  the  to^ii.    The  total  imports  in  thai 
year  aniountfd  to  31,fi7O,HO0  gulden  ($17,848,()(X)).  di- 
vided an  folh^wn:    Italian  ^ilkn,  satins  and  omamcnt3 
6,000,000  gulden;  Oerman  dimities  1.2lXMX)0;  German 
wines  S.fKHVlOO;  Morthom   wheat  3,3(JO,OO0;    French 
wiiie  *J,WH),iK^M};  French  dyes  60l).0(l0:  French  salt  360.- 
000;  Spanish  wool  1,250,000;  Spanish  wine  1,600,000; 
Portognese  spices  2,000,0(10;   English   wool   500,000j 
English  cloth  10,000,000.    The  lust  numod  article  ii 
dieutes  the  decay  of  Flemish  weaving  dae  to  ICngltf 
competition.    For  a  time  there  had  been  war  to  th« 
knife  with  English  merchants,  following  the  great 
commercial  treaty  popularly  called  the  Malus  Intcr-^ 
cursus.    According  to  the  theory  then  held  that  on 
DUtion's  loss  wns  another's  gain,  thiK  treaty  was  cvii- 
sidered  a  masterpiece  of  policy  in  England  and  llit' 
foundation  of  lier  conunercial  greatness.     It  and  ita 
predecessor,  the  Matfnus  Intercursus,  marked  the  «M 
policy,  cluiracteristio  of  modem  times,  that  made  coni- 
mercinl  advantages  n  eJiief  object  of  diplomacy  ami 
of   legislation.     ProtecliK'c   tariflfn   were   ciiacti'd,  lb 
export  of  gold  and  silver  prohibitwl,  and  enrnptuary 
laws  passed  to  encourage  domestic  IndustTies.    The 
policy  aa  to  export  varied  thmughont  the  century  ami 
according  to  the  article.    The  value  of  ships  was  highly^ 
appreciated.    Sir  Walter  Raleigh  opined  that  odd 
niarid  of  the  sea  meant  command  of  the  world's  richc 
and  ultimately  of  the  world  it«clf.    Sir  Ilaniphrey  Gil- 
bert drew  up  a  r(/i»ort  advocating  the  acqninition  of 
colonics  as  means  of  providing  markets  for  home  prod- 
ucts.   So  little  wero  the  rights  of  the  natives  consic 
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I  erod  that  Sir  Humphrey  stated  that  the  8avap:cs  would 
ht}  amply  n>vrardud  for  all  that  could  bo  taken  from 
theni  by  the  inestimable  gift  of  Christianity.  • 

As  little  regard  wa«  shown  for  the  jiroperty  of  Cath-  Bmmiww- 
olics  aa  for  that  of  heathens.  Merrj'  England  drew  "* 
her  dix'idends  from  slave-trading'  and  from  bnooaneer- 
ing  as  well  as  from  honest  exchange  of  goods.  There 
IB  something  fascinating  about  the  career  of  a  man 
like  Sir  John  Hawkins  whose  character  was  as  infa- 
mons  as  his  daring  was  serriccnhle.  He  early  learned 
that  "negroes  were  very  good  merchandiae  in  Uia- 
paniola  and  that  tliey  might  easily  be  bad  upon  the 
coast  of  Guinea/'  and  so,  financed  by  the  British  aris- 
tocracy and  blessed  by  Protestant  patriots,  he  char- 
tered the  Jesus  of  SAbeck  and  went  burning,  steal- 
ing and  body-suatcfaiug  in  West  African  villages, 
crowded  his  hold  full  of  blacks  and  sold  those  of  them 
who  survived  at  $HtK)  a  head  in  the  Indies.  Quite 
fittingly  he  received  as  a  crest  *'a  demi-Moor,  proper, 
in  cltnins."  He  then  went  jiroying  on  the  Spanisli  gal- 
leons, and  at  one  lime  swindled  Philip  out  of  $2tXJ,000 
by  pretending  to  be  a  traitor  and  a  renegade;  thus  bo 
rose  from  slaver  to  pirate  and  from  pirate  to  ailmiraL 

So  pious,  patriotic  and  proBtablc  a  business  as  buc-  EogliA 
eancering  nhsorbrd  a  greater  portion  of  England's  *"""•*■*• 
energies  than  did  ordinary  muritimu  commerce.  A  list 
of  nil  ships  engaged  in  foreign  trade  in  1572  shows 
that  they  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  oiUy  51,OU0  tons 
burden,  less  than  that  of  a  single  steamer  of  the  largest 
eize  today.  The  largest  ship  that  c<)uld  reach  London 
vraa  of  240  tons,  but  some  twice  as  large  anchored  at 
other  harbors.  Throughout  t!ie  centurj'  trade  multi- 
plied, tliut  of  I^ndon,  which  profite<I  the  most,  ten- 
fold. U  the  customs*  dues  fnniish  an  accurate  barom- 
eter for  the  volume  of  trade,  while  London  was  increas- 
ing the  other  ports  were  falling  behind  not  only  rcla- 
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tively  but  positively.    In  the  years  1506-9  Lond 
yioldwl  to  the  treasury  $r»0.00fi  and  other  ports  $75,i 
in  I58I-2  London  paid  $175,000  and  other  ports  o: 
$25,000. 

As  she  grew  in  size  and  wealth  London,  like  Antwerp, 
felt  the  need  of  permanent  fairs.    From  the  continental 
city  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the  Enplish  fiuancial  agent 
in  the  Netherlands,  brought  architect  and  materials 
1S6B  and  erected  the  Boyal  Exchange  on  the  north  side  of 

Comhill  in  London,  where  the  same  institution  stands 
today.  Built  by  Gresham  at  his  own  expense,  it  was 
lined  by  a  hundred  small  shops  rented  by  him.  As  the 
new  was  rung  in,  the  old  passed  away.  The  ancient 
restrictions  on  the  fluidity  of  capital  were  aim 
broken  down  by  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 
Btatntes  of  bankruptcy,  giving  new  and  stronj?  aecu 
ties  to  creditors,  marked  tbe  advent  to  power  of  the 
commercial  class.  Capitalism  took  form  in  the  duir- 
teriiig  of  large  companies.  The  first  of  these,  'Hho 
mistery  and  company  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  f 
the  discovery  of  regions,  dominions,  islands  and  pi 
15M  uuIuiowTi,"  commonly  culled  the  Russia  Company,  wi 
a  joint-stock  corporation  with  240  members,  each  wi 
a  share  valued  at  $125.  It  traded  principally  wi 
-^  Russia,  but,  before  the  century  was  oat,  was  foIh)W 
by  the  Levant  Company,  the  East  India  Company,  and 
others,  for  the  exploitation  of  other  redone. 

To  northern  Spain  England  sent  coarse  cloth, "w 
tons,  sheepskins,  wheal,  butter  and  cheese,  and  brouitht 
back  wine,  oranges,  lemons  and  timber.  To  France 
went  was,  tallow,  butter,  cheese,  wheat,  rye,  **ifan- 
clieHter  cloth."  beans  and  biscuit  in  exchange  for  pitdi, 
rosin,  feathers,  prunes  and  *'gi"eat  yimions  that  be  sii 
or  xiiii  ynchcs  abonte,"  iron  and  wine.  To  the  Eqb- 
sian  Baltic  ports,  Riga,  Bcval  and  Narva  went  coarse 
oloth,  *'oormpt''  (».e.|  odulterated)  wine,  oony-akiiu, 
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salt  and  brandy,  nud  from  tlie  same  caroo  flits,  hemp, 
pitch,  lar,  tallow,  wax  and  tUT6.    Salmon  from  Ire- 
land and  other  fish  from  Scotland  and  Dcmoark  were 
iHiid  for  by  "corrupt"  wiuea.     To  the  Italian  porta 
of  Leghorn,  Barcelona,  Civita  VecchJa  and  Venice,  and 
to  tiie  liftlearie  Isles  went  lead,  fine  clolh,  bides,  New- 
foundland fish  and  lime,  and  from  them  came  oil,  »ilk 
and  fine  porcelain.    To  Barbarj*  went  fine  cloth,  ord- 
nance and  artillerj',  armor  and  timber  for  oara,  thonffb, 
as  a  memorandum  of  1580  says,  *'if  the  Spaniards 
catch  you  trading  with  them,  you  shall  die  for  it." 
Probably  what  they  objected  to  most  was  the  sale  of 
arms  to  the  infidel.    From  Burbary  came  sugar,  salt- 
petre, dates,  molasses  and  carpets.    Andalusia  de- 
manded fine  cloth  and  cambric  in  return  for  wines 
called  "seckes,"  sweet  oil,  raisins,  salt,  cochine-al,  in- 
digo, sumac,  siik  and  soap.    Portugal  took  buttei*, 
cheese,  fine  cloth  "light  green  or  Bsid  blue,*'  lead,  tin 
and  hides  in  exchange  for  salt,  oil,  soap,  cinnamon, 
doves,  nutmegs,  pepper  and  all  other  Indian  wares, 

"While  the  English  drove  practically  no  trade  with 
the  East  Indies,  to  the  West  Indies  they  sent  directly 
oil,  looking-glasses,  knives,  shears,  scissors,  linen,  and 
wine  which,  to  be  salable,  mast  be  "slngolar  good." 
From  thenco  came  gold,  pearls  "very  orient  and  big 
■withail,"  sugar  and  molasses.  To  Syria  went  colored 
cloth  of  the  finest  quality,  and  for  it  currants  and  swoct 
oil  were  taken.  The  establishment  of  an  English  factor 
in  Turkey  with  the  express  purpose  of  furthering  trade 
with  that  country  is  an  intere.sting  landmark  In  com- 
mercial history. 

Even  OS  late  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  England  im- 
ported almost  all  "artificiality,'*  as  high-grade  manu- 
factures of  a  certain  sort  were  called.  A  famous 
Elizabethau  play  turns  on  the  scarcity  of  needles,  the 
whole  household  being  turned  upside  down  to  look  for  c.i5» 
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lie  one  lost  by  Ofimmer  Gurton.  These  articles,  asl 
well  iis  knivcR,  nails,  pins,  buttons,  dolls,  tennis-bnilJ 
tape.  Ihread.  ghiss,  iind  laeos,  wore  imported  from  the] 
Netljerlauda  and  Germany.  From  the  same  qnaitc 
came  "smnll  wares  for  grocers," — ^by  which  may 
meant  cabbtiores,  turnips  and  luttnce, — and  alj*o  boi 
copper  and  brass  ware. 

naving  swept  all  before  it  in  the  domains  of  banlt-1 
ins,  niininR  ami  trade,  capitalism,  flushed  with  victory.] 

.  sought  for  new  worlds  to  conquer  and  found  them  ia 

r  manufflctnre.    Here  also  a  f^roat  struggle  was  nc 

sary.    Hitherto  the  opposition  tu  the  new  companic 

had  boon  mainly  on  the  part  of  the  oonauracr;  now  th« 

■^  hostility  of  the  laborer  was  aroused.  The  grapple 
the  two  classea,  in  which  the  wage-earner  went  down, 
partly  before  the  nrqcphus  of  the  mercenary,  partljj 
under  Ihe  \nnh  and  braiiding-irou  of  pitile»4S  lawt;,  wil! 
be  described  in  the  next  section.  Hero  it  is  not 
strife  of  the  classes,  but  of  the  two  economic  systei 
that  is  considered.  Capitalism  won  eGonomicallv 
fore  it  imposed  its  yokron  the  YaP3^ii«l"^«i  hy  the  harsh 
^eans  of  soldier  and  jjolice.  It  won,  in  the  final  anal- 
y8is,~riot  because  of  the  inherent  power  of  eon  cent  ratfd 
wealth,  thuugh  it  used  and  abused  this  recklessly,  bat 
heeaagCj  hi_lhe  struggle  for  existence,  it  provodjtfifilt 
thc_form  of  life^hetler'fiifteS  to  sun-ivT  in  the  oondi- 
tions  ormoflcm  society.  It  called  forth  technical  im- 
provements, It  stimulated  indi\ndual  effort,  it  pat  an 
immense  premium  on  thrift  and  investment,  it  cheap- 
ened production  by  the  application  of  initially  expen- 
sive but  uUimalely  repaying,  apparatus,  it  effected 
enormous  economies  in  wholesalo  [)roduction  and  dla- 
tributiou.  Before  the  new  methods  of  husiness  tfa« 
old  gilds  stood  as  helpless,  as  unready,  as  bowmen  in 
the  face  of  cannon. 
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Kftoh  medieval  "craft**  or  "mistery"'  was  in  the  G^^ 

I  hand H  of  a  gUtI,  all  the  nn^mbcrs  of  which  wore  Iheortit- 
ically  equal.  Each  paused  through  the  ranks  of  ap- 
prentice and  other  lower  grades  until  he  normally  be- 
came a  master- workman  and  ae  such  entitled  to  n  full 
aud  equal  share  in  the  manngemoiit.  The  gild  nuin- 
agcd  its  property  nhnost  Hke  that  of  an  eudowment 
in  the  hands  of  trustees;  it  supervised  the  whole  life 
of  each  mcmbtT,  took  care  of  him  when  sick,  buried 
him  when  dead  and  pensioned  his  widow.  In  those 
respects  it  was  like  some  mutual  benefit  eocictiea  of 
our  day.  Almost  inevitably  in  tlmt  age,  it  wa«  under 
the  protectinn  of  a  patron  snint  and  discharged  va- 
rious religious  duties.  Tt  acted  as  a  corporate  whole 
in  the  government  of  the  city  and  marched  and  acted 
as  one  on  festive  occasions. 

As  typical  of  Ibe  organization  of  industry  at  the 
turning-point  may  be  given  tixa  list  of  gilds  at  Ant- 
werp di-awii  up  by  Albert  Diircr:  There  were  gold-  ^^ 
sntitfaH,  painters,  stone-cutters,  embroiderers,  sculp* 
tors,  joiners,  carpenters,  snilors,  fisheiTnen,  butchers, 
clotii -weavers,  bakers,  cobblers,  "and  all  sorts  of  arti- 
sans and  many  laborers  and  merchants  of  provisions," 
The  list  is  fully  ns  significant  for  what  it  omits  aa  for 
what  it  includes.  Be  it  noted  that  there  was  uo  gild 
of  printers,  for  that  art  hud  grown  up  since  the  crafts 
had  begun  to  decline,  and,  though  in  some  places  found 
ns  a  gild,  was  usually  a  combination  of  a  learned  pro- 
fession and  a  Ciipitalislic  venture.  Again,  in  this  great 
banking  and  trading  port,  there  is  no  mention  of  gilds 
of  wholesale  merchants  (for  the  "racrchanta  of  provi- 
sions" were  certainly  not  fins)  nnr  of  biinkers.  These 
were  two  fully  capitalized  businesses.  Finally,  observe 
that  there  were  many  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers 

■  Prom   UiB  l4itin   mimittmtint,    Vmv:h   miUer,  not  contKCUtl    <rritb 
"■iT»t*r5." 
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rnot  included  in  a  special  gild.    Here  we  have  the 
yiiininK  of  tht  proletariat.    A  wntury  earlier  thei 
r  wpuhl  have  Iwcn  no  special  class  of  laborers,  a  cent 
later  no  gilds  worth  mentioning. 
The  gilds  were  handicapped  by  their  owm  petiy  rej 
lations.    Notwithatandinff    the    fact    that    their   hi] 
standards   of   craftsnuiusliip   produced   an    osceU< 
grade  of  goodti,  they  wero  ovcr-regulatod  and  hi 
bound,  averse  to  now  metho<ls.    There  wna  as  jcreal 
a  contract  between  their  meticulous  traditions  and 
freer  paths  of  the  now  capitalism  as  there  was  betw 
scholasticism  and  Rcience.    They  could  neither  raise 
nor  administer  the  funds  needed  for  foreign  commerce 
and  Cor  export  industries.    Presently  new  technical 
methods  wero  adopted  by  the  capitalists,  a  finer  way 
of  smelting  ores,  and  a  new  way  of  making  brass,  in- 
vented by  Peter  von  Iloffberg,  that  saved  50  per  cent 
of  the  fuel  previously  nsed.    In  the  testile  industries 
came  first  the  spinning-wheel,  then  the  stocking-frarac. 
So  in  other  manufactures,  new  machinery   required 
novel  organization.    Significant  was  tlto  growth  of  new 
towns.    The  old  cities  were  often  so  gild-ridden  that 
they  decayed,  while  places  like  Manchester  sprang  up 
suddenly  at  the  call  of  employment.    The  constant  ef- 
fort of  the  gild  had  been  t«  suppress  competition  and 
to  organize  a  completely  stationary  society.    In  a  dy- 
namic world  that  which  refuses  to  cliange,  perishes. 
So  the  gilds,  while  charging  all  their  woes  to  the  gor- 
oniment,  really  choked  thenujclvos  to  death  in  their 
own  bands, 
udirtig       There  is  perhaps  some  analogy  between  the  progress 
of  capitalism  in  tlic  sixteenth  century  and  the  [>rocGBS 
by  which  the  trusts  have  come  to  dominate  producUon 
in  onr  own  memory.    The  larger  industries,  and  espe- 
cially those  connected  with  export  trade,  TvorG  seized 
and  reorganized  first  i  for  a  long  time,  indeed  throngb- 
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it  the  centary,  the  gilds  kept  their  hold  on  small,  "^ 
leal  industries.  For  a  long  tiino  Ijoth  systems  went 
n  side  by  side;  the  cncroachmeJit  wa«  stctidy,  but 
radual.  The  exact  raetliod  of  the  cliauge  was  two- 
old.  In  the  first  place  the  constitution  of  the  gild  he- 
me more  oligarcliical.  The  older  members  tended 
restrict  the  admiiiistralioii  more  and  more;  they 
torsaaed  the  number  of  apprentices  by  lenj^hening 
lO  years  of  apprenticeship  and  reduced  the  poorer 
Bcmbcrs  to  the  rank  of  jonnieymen  who  were  expected 
>  -work,  not  as  before  for  a  limited  term  of  years,  but 
>r  life,  as  wage-earners.  When  the  joumeymcn  re- 
plied, they  were  put  down.  The  English  Clothwork- 
rs*  Court  Book,  for  example,  enacted  the  rule  in  1538 
lat  journeymen  who  would  not  work  on  conditions 
nposed  by  the  masters  should  be  imprisoned  for  the 
rat  offence  and  whipped  and  branded  for  the  second, 
reverthelcss,  to  some  extent,  the  master's  calling  was 
ept  open  to  the  more  enterprising  and  intelligent  la- 
orers.  It  is  this  opportunity  to  rise  that  has  always  ^ 
roke-n  up  the  solidarity  of  the  working  class  more  than 
ji3't!iinB  else. 

But  a  second  transforming  inihicncc  worked  faster  Grr4i 
rom  without  than  did  the  internal  decay  of  the  gild.  ^m^« 
This  was  the  extension  of  the  commercial  system  to 
nanufactnrc.  The  gilds  soon  found  themselves  at 
ho  morcy  of  the  great  new  companies  that  wanted 
Fares  in  large  quantities  for  export.  Thns  the  com- 
crcial  company  came  cither  to  absorb  or  to  dominate 
Lc  induetritis  that  supplied  it.  Au  example  of  this 
supplied  by  the  Paris  mercers,  who,  from  being 
ainly  dealers  in  foreign  coods,  gradually  became  cm- 
loyers  of  the  crafts.  Similarly  the  London  haber- 
ashers  absorbed  the  crafts  of  the  hatters  and  cappers, 
he  middle  man,  who  commanded  the  market,  soon 
'ound  the  strategic  value  of  his  position  for  controlling 
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the  anpply  of  articles.  Commercial  capital  rapi 
came  industrial.  One  by  one  the  great  gilHs  fel 
der  the  oontrol  of  commercial  companies.  One  d 
last  instances  was  the  formation  of  the  Statifl 
Company  by  which  the  printers  were  reduced  ij 
rank  of  an  industry  subordinate  to  that  of  booksc 

Finally  came  the  legislative  attack  on  the  ^Idd 
broke  what  little  power  they  had  left.  There  is  l 
tendency  to  minimise  the  residt  of  Ipjrislution  i] 
field,  but  the  imprt^attion  that  one  gels  by  perusii: 
Htalutc8  not  only  of  England  but  of  Continental  I 
tries  is  that,  while  perhaps  the  governments  wou] 
have  admitted  any  hostility  to  the  gilds  as  uncSn, 
were  Btrongly  opposed  to  many  features  of  thcra 
were  determined  to  change  them  in  aooordanoe  mi 
interests  of  the  now  dominant  class.  The  poll) 
tlie  moneyed  men  was  not  to  destroy  the  crafts,  li 
exploit  lliem;  indeeil  they  often  found  their  old  ^ 
chiscs  extremely  useful  in  arrogating  to  themBclvl 
powers  that  bad  once  belonged  to  the  gild  as  a  1 
The  town  govemnients  were  elected  by  the  yffl 
bnrghcrs;  Parliaments  soon  came  to  aide  with  I 
and  the  monarch  had  already  been  bribed  into  aq 

To  give  specific  examples  of  the  new  trend  is' 
^Vhen  the  groat  tapestry  manufacture  of  BrusseU 
reorganized  on  a  basis  very  favorable  to  the  capita 
the  Ia*w  sanctioning  this  step  spoke  contcmptni 
of  the  mutnnl  benefit  and  reli-^ions  functions  ol 
gild  as  "potty  details."  Hrandenbarg  now  regi^ 
the  terms  on  which  entrance  to  a  gild  should  t 
lowed  instead  of  leaving  the  matter  as  of  old  tj 
members  themselves.  The  Polish  nobility,  jcalo4 
the  cities'  monopoly  of  trade,  demanded  the  total  t 
tion  of  the  gilds.  A  series  of  measures  in  Enj 
w^eakcned  the  power  of  the  gilds;  under  Kdwan 
their  endowments   for  religious  purposes 
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oked,  and  this  hart  them  Tar  more  than  would  appear 
I  the  surfaoe.  The  important  Act  Touching  Weavers 
>th  widiessyd  the  unliappy  condJlioii  of  the?  niisteries 
d,  without  seeming  to  do  so,  still  further  put  them 
the  power  of  their  masters.  The  workmen,  it  seeins, 
id  complained  ''that  the  rich  and  wealthy  clothiera 
press  them"  by  huildiiig  uji  factories,  or  wttrkshops 
which  many  looms  were  installed,  instead  of  keeping 
I  the  old  commission  or  sweat-shop  system,  by  which 
eco  work  was  j^ven  out  and  done  by  each  man  at 
Hue.  The  pild-workmen  preferred  this  method,  be- 
luee  their  great  rival  was  the  newly  developed  pro- 
tarint,  masses  of  men  who  could  only  be  accommo- 
,ted  iu  large  buildinga.  The  act,  nnder  the  guise  of 
■dressing  the  grievanco,  in  reality  confiniied  the  pow- 
s  of  the  capitalists,  for,  while  forbidding  the  use  of 
Xitoriee  outside  of  cities,  it  allowed  them  within  towns 
id  in  the  four  northern  counties,  thus  fortifying  the 
onopoli&ts  in  those  placew  where  they  were  strong, 
id  hitting  their  rivals  elsewhere.  Purthor  legisla- 
Dn,  like  the  Elizabethan  Statute  of  Apprentices, 
rengtlioned  the  hands  of  tlie  masters  at  the  expense 
'  the  journeymen.  Such  examples  are  only  typical; 
miliir  laws  were  enacted  throughout  Europe.  By  act 
ter  act  the  employers  were  favored  at  the  expense  of 
ic  laborers. 
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There  remained  ngricnlture,  at  that  time  by  far  the  AiricahBfB 

rgost  and  most  important  of  all  Uio  means  by  whicJi 

wrings  Ins  sustormnce  from  nature.    Even  now 

_  greater  part  of  the  population  in  most  civilized 

iintrioe— and  still  more  iu  aemi-civilizetl — is  rural, 

t  four  hundred  years  ago  the  proportion  was  much 

trger.     England  was  a  predominantly  agricultural 

pnntry  until  the  eighteenth  centurj-, — England,  the 

lost  commercial  and  industrial  of  nations!    Though 
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the  last  iicld  to  be  attacked  by  capital,  agriculture 
as  thoroughly  rcuoTatcd  in  tlie  eixtecnih  ceiitnr 
this  irrigating  force  ns  the  other  mauucrs  of  Uvcli 
had  been  trniisrorm(}d  before  it. 

Mc'dicval  agriculture  was  carried  on  by  peaa 
holding  finmll  amounts  of  land  which  wnuUl  correal 
to  the  small  nhops  and  slender  capital  of  the  lu 
craftsman.    Each  local  unit,  whether  free  villag 
a  manor,  wa^  made  up  of  different  kindft  of  lau 
nrnble,  commons  for  pasturing  sheep  and  cuttle, 
ests  for  gathering  fire-wood  and  for  herding  swina 
meadows  for  growing  hay.    The  arable  land  wai 
vided  into  three  so-called  "fields,**  or  sections, 
field  partitioned  into  smaller  portions  called  in 
land  "shots,"  and  these  in  turn  were  subdivided 
acre  strips.    Each  peasant  possessed  a  certain  n 
ber  of  these  tiny  lots,  generally  about  thirty,  tc 
each  field.    Normally,  one  field  would  be  left  fa 
each  year  in  turn,  one  field  would  be  sown  with  wi 
wheat  or  rye  (the  bread  crop),  and  one  field  with 
ley  for  beer  and  oats  for  feeding  the  horses  and  ca 
Into  this  system  it  was  impussiblo  to  introduce  i 
vidoalism.    Each  nmn  had  to  plow  and  sow  when 
viilnge  decided  it  should  be  done.    And  the  comn 
and  woodlands  were  free  for  all,  with  certain  reg 
tions.* 

The  art  of  farming  was  not  quite  primitive,  hi 
had  changed  less  sinw  Ibe  dawn  of  history  than  it 
changed  since  1600.  Instead  of  great  steam-plows 
all  sorts  of  machinery  for  liarrowing  and  han-est 
small  plows  were  puUod  by  oxon,  and  hoes  and  n 
were  plied  by  hand.  Lime,  marl  and  manure  n 
used  for  fertilizing,  but  scantily.    The  cattle  n 

1  For  the  Bitb^tmir*  of  this  pftnigra|<)i,  ks  wU  >■  for  ntunnraiH 
gntiooit  on  tbr  reel  of  the  chapter,  I  am  iBdetiUrd  to  Prefouor  M. 
Qtm,  at  MlnoMipan*. 
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U  and  thin,  and  after  a  hard  winter  were  sometimes 
weak  that  they  had  to  be  dragged  out  to  pasture. 
i,eep  were  more  profitable,  and  in  the  annimer  sea- 
good  returns  were  secured  from  chickens,  geese, 
uie  and  bees.  Diseases  of  cattle  were  rife  and 
!endly.  The  principles  of  breeding  were  hardly  un- 
etood.  Fitzherbert,  who  wrote  on  busbandrj*  in  the 
'ly  sixteenth  century,  along  with  some  Bensibic  ad- 
ioc  makes  remarks,  on  the  influence  of  the  moon  on 
Horse-breeding,  worthy  of  Hesiod.  Indeed,  the  mat- 
er was  left  almost  to  itself  until  a  statute  of  Uenry 
7UJ  provided  that  no  stallions  above  two  years  old 
lid  nnder  fifteen  hands  high  be  allowed  to  mn  loose 
m  the  commons,  and  no  mares  of  less  than  thirteen 
lands,  lest  the  breed  of  horses  deteriorate.  It  was  to 
aeet  the  same  sitoation  that  the  habit  of  castrating 
!orses  arose  and  became  common  alwut  1580. 

The  capitjilistio  attack  on  communistic  agriculture  C^muIUUc 
ook  two  principal  forms.  In  some  oountries,  like  Oer-  ^ 
a&ny,  it  was  the  consequence  of  the  chanffo  from  nat- 
ral  economy  to  money  economy.  Tbc  new  oommer- 
sial  men  bought  up  the  estates  of  the  nobles  and  sub- 
jected them  to  a  more  intense  cultivation,  at  the  same 
izne  using  all  the  resources  of  law  and  government  to 
[Xiakc  them  as  lucrative  as  possible. 

But  iji  two  countries,  England  and  Spain,  and  to  ineiosurce 
ome  small  extent  in  others,  a  profitable  opportunity^ 
'or  investment  was  found  in  sheep-farming  on  a  largo 
icnle.  In  England  this  manifested  itself  in  *'in- 
Blosnres,"  by  which  was  primiirily  meant  the  fencing 
n  for  private  nae  of  the  commons,  but  secondarily 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  conversion  of  arable  land 
lr»to  pasture '  and  the  substitution  of  large  holdings 
for  small.  The  cause  of  tbc  movement  was  the  demand 
for  wool  in  doth-wcaving,  largely  for  export  trade. 

lAltlioiifh  tavn  of  tba  Incloiad  Und  wm  tUIadi  ih  below. 
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Contemporaries  noticed  with  much  alarm  the  opoi 
tione  of  this  economic  chang:c.    A  cry  went  up 
sbccp  were  eating  men,  timt  Kngrland  was  being  tu 
into  one  great  pasture  to  satisfy  the  greed  of  the 
while  the  hind  needed  for  grain  waa  abandoned 
tenants  forcibly  ejected.    The  outer}'  became  lo 
about  the  years  1510-8,  whpn  a  commission  was 
pointed  to  investigate  the  *'eviJ"  of  inclosnres. 
was  found  that  in  the  past  thirty  years  the  am' 
of  land  in  the  eight  counticp  most  affected  wa*  22, 
acres.    This  was  not  all  for  grazing;  tn  Yorikshireil 
was  largely  for  sport,  in  the  Midlands  for  ploiriiij 
in  the  Konth  for  papture. 

Tlie  acreage  would  seem  extremely  small  to  aoecont 
for  tlic  complaint  it  excited.  Doubtless  it  was  o^  k 
the  chief  and  most  typical  of  the  hardships  caas«dt0 
a  certain  class  hy  the  introduction  of  new  meUio*' 
One  is  reminded  of  the  bitter  hostility  to  the  introdw* 
tion  of  machinery  in  the  nineteenth  century,  wb*" 
the  vast  gain  in  wealth  to  tho  conmmnity  as  a  vliok 
being  indirect,  Boemed  cruelly  parcbascd  at  the  Mft 
of  the  aufferiuge  of  tliose  laborers  who  could  not  aiiaj* 
tbemselvee  to  the  novel  methods.  Bvolntion  is  alvnp 
hard  on  a  cortuin  class  and  the  sufferers  quite  natQral1][ 
vociferate  their  woes  without  regard  to  the  real  caosw 
of  the  change  or  to  the  larger  interests  uf  society. 

Certain  it  is  that  indosnrcs  went  on  uninterropt™ 
"V  throughout  the  century,  in  spite  of  legislatire  attempt* 
to  stop  them.  Indeed,  they  could  hardly  help  onruna- 
ing,  when  they  were  so  immensely  profitable.  L»i^ 
that  was  inclosed  for  pasture  bronght  five  potmdJ!  fc 
every  three  jMimids  it  Imd  imid  under  the  plow.  Sliwp 
multiplied  accordingly.  The  law  of  1034  spoke  of  .toOM 
men  owning  as  many  as  24,000  sheep,  and  anwittinglj 
gave^  in  the  form  of  a  complaint,  tho  cause  thereofi 
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lely  that  the  price  of  wool  had  recently  doubled, 
law  limited  the  nnmber  of  sheep  allowed  to  one 
to  2f)ii0.  The  people  arosM*  and  »!a«Khtered  shiH-'p 
lesale  in  one  of  those  unwise  and  blind,  but  nut 
atural,  outbursts  of  sabotage  by  which  the  prole- 
it  now  and  then  seeks  to  destroy  the  wealth  tlmt 
ntuates  thoir  poverty.  Then  as  always,  the  only 
les  for  unwelcome  alterations  of  their  manner  of 
seen  by  them  was  the  greed  and  heartlessncss  of 
ig  of  men,  or  of  the  goveniraent.  The  deeper  eco- 
ic  forces  escaped  detection,  or  at  least,  attention. 
oring  the  period  1450-1610  it  is  probable  thut  about 
per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  England  had  bcen"*"^ 
)Bed.  The  counties  most  affected  were  the  Mid- 
.B,  in  some  of  which  the  amount  of  land  affected 
8  per  cent,  to  £)  per  cent,  of  the  total  area.  But 
gh  the  a^regate  seems  small,  it  was  a  much  larger 
wrtion,  in  the  then  thinly  settled  state  of  the  realm, 
Je  total  arable  land, — of  this  it  wns  probably  oue- 
.  Under  Elizabeth  perhaps  one-third  of  the  im- 
•ed  land  was  used  for  grazing  and  two-thirds  waa 
tr  the  plow. 

Spain  tlie  same  tendency  to  grow  wool  for  com-  Spain:  ihe 
aal  pur[>oses  manifesti>d  itself  in  a  slightly  differ-     "** 
form.    Thnre,  not  by  the  indosure  of  eonnnons, 
by  the  cdtablisUmcnt  of  a  monopoly  by  the  Cas-  "^ 
a  •'sheep-trust,"  the  Mesta,  did  a  large  corpom- 
come  to  prevail  over  the  scattered  and  ijcasant 
?olttiral  iuterest.t.    The  Mestji,  which  existed  from 
to  IKtfJ,  reached  the  pinnacle  of  its  power  in  the 
two-thirds  of  the  sixteenth  centurj'.    When  it  took  ^^ 
from  the  govemnient  the  np[K>iiitinL'iit  of  the  o(li- 
nppoflod  to  supervise  it  in  the  public  interest,  the 
Idc  Entregador,  it  may  be  said  to  hare  won  a 
ivc  victor}'  for  capitalism.    At  tlmt  time  it  owned 
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as  many  as  seven  million  sheep,  ond  exported  w< 
the  weight  of  &5,O0U  touu  and  to  the  value  of  $560j{ 
per  anil  am. 

IlaTUig  mastered  the  sourcee  of  wealth  offe 
wooI-gTowing,  the  capitalists  next  turned  to  arable 
and  by  their  tranfiformatiou  of  it  took  the  last 
in  the  oomTnRrcializiiig  of  life.  Even  now,  in  K 
land  is  not  regarded  as  quite  the  same  kind  of  iir 
ment  as  a  factory  or  railroad;  there  is  still  the  voi 
of  tt  tradition  thai  the  tenant  has  customary  privili 
against  the  right  of  the  on'uer  of  the  loud  to  exp 
for  all  it  is  worth.  But  this  is  indeed  a  faint  gh 
the  medieval  idea  that  the  custom  was  aacred 
profit  of  the  landlord  entirely  secondary.  The 
est  step  away  from  the  medieval  to  the  modem  sy 
was  taken  in  the  sixtccntli  contory,  and  itfi  out 
and  visible  sign  was  the  substitution  of  the  least 
for  the  ancient  copyhold.  The  latter  partook  a 
nature  of  a  vested  right  or  interest;  the  former 
but  a  contract  for  a  limited,  often  for  a  short,  I 
ut  the  end  of  which  the  tenant  could  bo  ejected,  the 
raised,  or,  as  was  most  usual,  an  cuormoos  fine 
fee)  exacted  for  renewal  of  the  lease. 

The  revolution  was  facilitated  by,  if  it  did  not  in| 
consist  of,  the  acquisition  of  the  land  by  ttie  new  0| 
raeroial   class,   resulting   in    increased    prodncti 
New  and  better  methods  of  tillage  were  intr 
The  scattered  thirty  acres  of  tlie  peosant  were  oo 
dated  into  three  ten-acro  ficlde,  henceforth  to  be 
as  the  owner  thought  best.    One  year  a  field  wo 
under  a  cereal  crop;  the  next  year  converted  into  p 
ture.    This  improved  methoil,  known  as  *'conve 
husbandry"  practiced  in  England  and  to  a  lease 
tent  on  the  Continent,  was  a  big  step  in  the  dir 
of  scientific  agriculture.    Begidar  rotation  of 
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B  hardly  a  common  practice  before  the  oighteenth 
tury,  but  there  was  something  like  it  in  places  whero 
mp  and  flax  would  be  alternated  with  cereals.  Cap- 
:alists  in  the  Netherlands  built  dykes,  drained  marshes 
nd  dug  expensive  canals.  Elsewhere  also  swamps 
ere  drained  and  irrigation  begun.  Bat  perhaps  no 
ngle  improvement  in  lechuiquu  accounted  for  the 
neater  yield  of  the  land  so  much  as  the  careful  and 
atchfnl  8elf-interc8t  of  Uie  private  owner,  atii  against 
ic  previous  scmi-conmiunistic  carelessuesa.  Several 
Dpular  proverbs  then  gained  currency  in  the  sense 
lat  there  is  no  fertilizer  of  tbe  glebe  like  that  put  on 
r  the  master  himself.  Harrison's  statement,  in  Eliza- 
>th*6  reign,  that  an  inclosed  aero  yielded  as  much  as 
I  aero  and  a  half  of  common,  is  borne  oat  by  the 
Dglish  statistics  of  tho  grain  trade.  From  1500  to 
while  the  process  of  iuclosure  was  at  its  height, 
e  export  of  com  more  than  doubled;  it  then  dimin- 
cmI  until  it  almost  ceased  in  1503,  after  which  it 
pidly  increased  until  l&)0.  Daring  tlie  whole  een- 
ry  the  jwpulation  was  growing,  and  it  is  therefore 
sonuble  to  suppose  that  iJie  yield  of  the  soil  was 
siderably  greater  in  1600  than  it  was  in  1500. 
lit  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  increase  in  Esponof 
ports  was  in  part  caused  by  and  in  part  symptomatic  ^^  "" 
'  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  govpniment.  ^^^len 
iTXUuerco  became  king  he  looked  oat  for  his  own  in- 
rests  first,  and  identified  these  interests  with  the 
vidends  of  small  groups  of  his  chief  ministers. 
rade  was  regulated,  by  tariff  and  bounty,  no  longer 
the  interests  of  the  consumer  but  in  those  of  the 
ainifacturer  and  merchant.  The  corn-laws  of  nine- 
eiitb-centiiry  England  have  their  eountorpart  in  the 
lizabethan  policj'  of  cneournging  the  export  of  grain 
mt  was  needi>d  at  home.  As  soon  as  the  hind  aud  the 
ftirliameut  both  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  new  capi- 
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talisiio  landlords,  Ihry  used  tbc  one  to  enlmnoe 
profits  of  the  other.    Nor  was  England  alone  in 
France  favored  the  towTis,  that  is  the  induRtrinl 
ICTs,  by  forcing  tlie  rural  population  to  sell  at  t« 
low  rates,  and  by  cncouratrius  export  of  grain.    Pi 
haps  tJiis  same  policy  was  most  plarinff  of  all  in  Sistii 
Borne,  where  the  Pupal  States  were  tused,  tia  the  pr 
inces  of  the  Empire  bad  been  before,  to  keep  bi 
cheap  iu  the  city. 

1 2.  Thb  Kise  op  the  Moitev  Poweb 

Iq  modem  times,  Money  has  been  king.    Pel 
at  a  certain  period  in  the  ancient  world  wealth  had ; 
much  power  as  it  has  now,  but  in  the  Middle  ^Vgv^j 
*' was  not  so.     Money  was  then  ignKTod  by  the  tenant] 
serf  who  paid  his  dues  in  feudal  service  or  in  kii 
it  was  despised  by  the  noble  as  the  vnljrar  possess^ 
of  .lews  or  of  men  without  gentle  breeding,  and  it 
hated  by  the  church  as  filthy  lacre,  the  root  of  all 
and,  together  witli  sex,  as  one  of  the  chief  instmme 
of  Satan.    The  "religious"  man  would  vow  povei 
as  well  as  celibacy. 

But  money  now  became  too  powerful  to  be  negl< 
or  despised,  and  too  desirable  to  be  hated.  In 
age  of  transition  the  medieval  and  modern  oonoop-l 
tions  of  riches  arc  found  side  by  side.  When  Uolbcinl 
came  to  London  tlie  Hanae  merchants  there  employwll 
him  to  design  a  iiajxeant  for  the  coronation  of  AtM\ 
Boleyn.  In  their  hall  he  painltnl  two  allegorical  pic- 
tures. The  Triumph  of  Poverty  and  The  Triumph  ofl 
Wealth.  The  choice  of  subjects  was  rep n'senta live  (rf| 
the  time  of  transition. 

The  economic  innovation  sketched  in  the  last  fcwl 
pages  was  followed  by  a  social  readjustment  aufficiently 
violent  and  sufficiently  rapid  to  merit  the  name  (rfl 
revolution.    The  wave  struck  different  countries  all 
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SifTeront  times,  bql  when  it  did  come  in  each,  it  came 
ith  a  rush,  chiefly  in  Uie  twenties  in  Germany  ami 
Ipain,  in  the  thirties  and  forties  in  England,  a  little 
iter,  with  the  civil  wai-s,  in  France,  ft  submerged 
JI  classes  but  the  bourgeoisie;  or,  rather,  it  subjugated  ■ 
hftm  nil  and  forwd  Uiein  to  follow,  as  iu  a  Roman  tri- 
imph,  the  conquering  car  of  Weahh. 

The  one  other  power  in  the  state  that  was  Tisibly  Bourgotdiio 
ggrandizcd  at  tlie  expenBc  of  other  classes,  besides  ^^„^ 
he  plutocracy,  was  that  of  the  prince.    Thts  is  some- 
imcs  spoken  of  as  the  result  of  a  new  political  theory, 
iuiqultous,  albeit  nnconscious,  conspiracy  of  Luther 
^nd  MachiavolU,  to  exalt  the  di\'ine  right  of  kings. 
at  in  truth  their  theories  were  but  an  esprcspion  of 
ic  accomplished,  or  easily  foreseen,  fact;  add  tliis  - 
act  was  due  in  largest  measure  to  the  need  of  the  com- 
Dorcial  class  for  stable  and  for  strong  government. 
iichoB,  which  at  the  dawn  of  tho  twentieth  century 
eenu'd,  momentarily,  to  have  ai^sumed  a  cosmopolitan 
ifaaracter,  were  then  bound  up  closely  with  the  power. 
r  the  state.    To  keep  order,  to  bridle  the  lawless,  to^ 
ecare  concessions  and  markets,  a  mercantile  society 
leeded  a  strong  executive,  and  this  they  could  find 
nly  In  the  person  of  the  prince.    Luther  says  that 
Ings  are  only  God's  gaolers  and  hangmen,  high-bom 
jid  splendid  becanse  the  meanest  of  God's  servants 
nost  be  thus  accoutred.    It  would  be  a  Utile  truer  to 
ay  that  they  were  the  gaolers  and  hangmen  hired  by 
e  boorgcoifiie  lo  ovcr-awc  the  masses  and  that  their 
uainL  trappings  and  titles  were  kept  as  an  ornament 
a  the  gay  world  of  snobbery. 

Together  witli  the  monnreliy,  the  new  masters  of  Andodir 
noil  developed  other  instruments,  parliamentary  gov-  *«"«'■- 
tmiDcnt  in  some  coimtrtes,  a  bureaucrac}'  in  others, 
kxid  a  mercenary  army  in  nearly  all.    At  that  time 
as  either  invented  or  much  quoted  the  saying  that 
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gold  wns  on(>  of  the  nerves  of  war.  The  expensive 
amig  that  blew  np  thfi  feudal  castle  were  cqaally  d( 
when  turned  against  the  rioliufc  peasants. 

Just  as  the  bnrg-hcr  was  ready  to  shonlder  bts 

into  the  front  rank,  he  was  jrreatly  aided  by  the  fr 

oivil  strife  tliat  broke  out  in  both  the  older  privil 

orders.    Never  was  better  nse  made  of  the  niaxini, 

vide  and  conquer,"  than  when  tlie  Refomiatioi 

vided  tliD  church,  and  the  civil  wars,  dynastic  in 

land,  feudal  in  Germany  and  nominally  reliffiot 

Franco,  broke  the  sword  of  the  noble.    ^Vhen  the  ( 

and  knights  hnd  liniBhcd  oatting  each  others*  thi 

there  were  hardly  enouKh  of  them  left  to  make  n  st 

stand.    Occasionally  they  tried  to  do  so,  as  in  tin 

volt  of  SickinRon  in  Germany,  of  the  Northern  I 

In  England,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  the  risin 

the  Comnnmeros  in  S[>!iiii.    In  every  case  they  1 

defeated,  and  the  work  of  the  sword  was  complete 

the  axe  and  the  dagger.    AVhether  they  trod  the  hi 

soaked  path  to  the  Tower,  or  whether  they  suocan 

to  the  hired  assassins  of  Catharine,  the  old  nobles  i 

disposed  of  and  the  power  of  their  caste  was  bro 

But  their  places  were  soon  taken  by  new  men.    S 

bought  baronies  and  titles  outright,  others  rip^ 

more  grndually  to  these  honors  in  the  warmth  of 

royal  smile  and  on  the  sunny  slopes  of  manors  wra 

from  the  monks.    But  the  end  finally  attained  was 

the  coronet  l>ccan]e  a  mere  bauble  in  the  hands  of 

ridi,  the  final  badge  of  social  deference  to  snccosi 

money-making. 

Still  more  violent  was  tho  spoliation  of  the  ohn 
The  confiscations  carried  out  in  the  name  of  relij 
redounded  to  tho  benefit  of  the  newly  rich.  It  is  t 
that  all  the  property  taken  did  not  fall  into  their  haa 
some  was  kept  by  the  prince,  more  was  used  to  foi 
or  endow  hospioes,  wbools  and  asyloms  for  the  pc 
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hit  the  most  and  the  best  of  the  lancl  wns  soon  thrown 
0  the  eager  grasp  of  traders  and  merchants.  In  Eng- 
lind   probably  one-sixtb  of  all  the  onltivatcd  soil  in 

lo  kingdom  was  thus  transferred,  in  the  course  of  a 

rw  years,  into  the  hands  of  new  men.  Thna  were 
rented  many  of  the  "county  families"  of  England,  y 

nd  thus  the  new  interest  aoon  came  to  dominate  Par-  J^ 

ttintiit.    Under  Henry  VII  the  House  of  Lords,  at       ^/ 
no  important  session,  mustered  thirty  spiritual  and       *' 
nly  eighteen  tompoml  poers.    In  the  reign  of  his  son     iA 

ic  temporal  peers  came  to  outnumber  the  spiritual,  ^^    ,. 
rom  whom  the  abbots  had  been  enbtractcd.    The  Com-''*'  y 
aona  became,  what  thoy  remained  until  the  nineteenth  / 
entury,  a  plutocracy  representing  either  landed  or 
ommeroial  wealth. 

Somewhat  similar  Heoularizations  of  ecclesiastical 
troperty  took  place  throughout  Germany,  tlie  citioa 
generally  loading.    The  process  was  slow,  but  certain, 
n  Electoral  Saxonr,  Hesse  and  tlie  other  Proteatjuit 
erritorios,  and  about  the  samo  time  in  Sweden  and  in 
>enmark.    But   something  the   same   methods  were 
■ec«nimonded  even  in  Roman  Catholic  lands  and  in 
iusBia  of  the  Eastern  Church,  so  contagious  were  the 
samples  of  the  Iteformers.    Venice  forbade  gifts  or  '^ 
Bgacics  to  church  or  cloiRtcrs.     France,  where  confis-  iss? 
ation  was  proposed,  partially  attained  the  same  ends  isi6 
ly  Bubjecling  the  clergy  to  tlie  power  of  tlie  crown. 

Among  the  groups  into  which  Bocicty  naturnlly  falls  OourBcoiwe 
B  that  of  the  intcUectua!  cla^s,  the  body  of  profes-  j^^cH^ 
rionol   men,   scicnti-sts,   writers   and   teachers.    This  Bwii^i^ 
fronp,  just  as  it  came  into  a  new  prominence  in  the 
:i3Eteenth  century,  at  the  same  time  became  in  part  an 
inncx  and  a  servant  to  the  money  power.    The  high 
fXponse  of  iKlueation  as  compared   with  the   Middle 
&gC8,  the  enonnous  foes  then  ehnrgod  for  gradnat- 
ng  in  profcssLonqJl  schools,  the  custom  of  buying 
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Hvinga  in  the  ohnrcli  and  practices  in  }avr  and 
cine,  the  need  of  patronage  in  letters  and  art, 
it  nearly  impossible  for  the  sons  of  the  poor  to 
into  the  palace  of  learning.     Moreover   the    pa 
age  of  tho  wcalthy^,  their  assertion  bf  a  mo 
of  good  form  and  social  prestige,  seduced  the  pr 
sional  class  tbat  now  ate  from  the  merchaut's 
aped  his  manners,  and  served  his  interests.    For 
hundred  j'ears  law,  divinity,  journalism,  art,  and 
cation,  have  cut  their  coats,  at  least  to  some 
in  tho  fashion  of  tho  court  of  wealth. 

Last  of  aU,  there  remained  the  only  power 
pro\'ed  itself  nearly  a  match  for  money,  that  of  I 
Far  outnumbering  the  capitalists,  in  even,-  other 
the  workers  wore  their  inferiors, — in  education,  i 
gnnization,  in  leadership  and  In  material  reaou 
One  tiling  lliut  made  their  struggle  bo  hard  was 
those  men  of  exceptional  ability  who  might  have 
their  leaders  almost  always  made  fortunos  of 
own  and  then  turned  their  strength  against  their 
mer   comrades.    Labor  also   suffered   terribly   fi 
quacks  and  ranters  with  counacla  of  folly  or  of 
nesB. 

The  social  wars  of  the  sixteenth  oentnry  partook 
the  characteristics  of  both  medieval  and  modem  Un 
The  Peasants'  Revolt  in  Germany  was  both  o 
munistic  and  religious ;  the  risings  of  Conunuueros  < 
the  llermandftd  in  Spain  were  partly  communis 
the  several  rebellious  in  England  were  partly  religif 
But  a  new  element  marked  them  all,  the  demand 
the  part  of  the  workers  for  better  wages  and  liv 
conditions.  The  proletariat  of  town  and  mining  i 
trict  joined  the  German  peasants  in  1524;  the  ret 
was  in  many  respects  liie  a  gigantic  general  strike. 

Great  as  are  the  ultimate  advantages  of  freed' 
the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  cannot  be  reckoned 
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in  immndiate  ceonomic  gain  to  them.  They  were  freed 
lot  because  of  the  growth  of  uity  moral  seiilimonl,  much 
fts  the  consequence  of  any  social  cataclysm,  bat  ^ 
kuae  free  labor  was  found  more  prolitablc  than 
free.  It  is  notable  that  serfs  were  emancipated 
irst  in  those  countries  lilte  Scotland  where  there  had 
no  peasants '  revolt;  tlie  inference  is  that  they 
ire  held  in  bondage  in  other  oountries  longer  than 
was  profitable  to  do  so  for  political  reasons.  The 
It  aerf  was  rcclniniod  in  Scotland  in  1305,  but  the 
jrfs  had  not  liccn  entirely  fn::c<l  in  Knglnnd  even  in 
reigu  of  Kli7.nl>cih.  Id  France  tlic  procetts  went  on 
Lpidly  in  the  15th  century,  often  agaiuut  the  wishes  of 
le  serfs  themselves.  One  hundred  thousand  peasants 
Bmigrnted  from  Northern  France  to  Burgundy  at  that 
le  to  escliange  their  free  for  a  servile  state.  How- 
fcr,  they  did  not  enjoy  their  bondaRo  for  long.  Serfs 
the  Hurgiindian  »tatc,  especially  in  the  Netherlands, 
it  their  last  chains  in  the  sixteenth  century,  most 
ipidly  between  the  years  1515  and  1531.  In  Germany 
serfdom  reinninod  far  beyond  tlie  end  of  the  sixteenth 
;eiilHry,  doubtless  in  part  because  of  the  fears  excited 
Dy  the  civil  war  of  1525. 
Im  place  of  the  old  serfdom  under  one  master  came  Repiistfcn" 
new  and  detailed  regulation  of  labor  by  the  govern-^"  '  j 
lent.  This  n-guhition  was  entirely  from  the  point  of 
flow,  and  consequently  all  but  entirely  in  the  interests, 
>f  the  propertied  classes.  The  form  was  the  old  form 
)f  medieval  paternalism,  but  the  spirit  was  the  new 
spirit  of  capitalistic  gain,  The  endeavor  of  the  gov- 
smmcnt  to  be  fair  to  the  laborer  as  well  ns  to  the  em- 
jloyer  is  very  faint,  but  it  is  just  perceptible  in  some 
laws. 

^lost  of  the  taxQS  and  burdens  of  the  state  were 
[loaded  on  the  backs  of  the  poor.  Hours  of  labor 
l-wcre  fixed  at  from  12  to  15  aocorduig  to  the  season. 
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Regnlatioi)  of  wages  was  not  sporadic,  but  was  a  re 
lar  part  of  the  work  of  certain  maj^ist rates,  in,  Eng' 
of  tlio  jiisticos  of  Uie  peace.  Parliament  enforct?d 
incredible  severity  the  daly  of  the  poor  and  ablc-bodi 
man  to  work.  Stnrdy  idlers  wore  arretted  and 
into  the  new  proleUriat  needed  by  capitaL  \ 
whipping,  branding-,  and  abort  terms  of  imprisoi 
did  not  safHce  to  compel  men  to  work,  a  law  was 
to  brand  able-bodied  vagrants  on  tlie  chest  with  a  "VJ 
and  to  usstKii  (horn  to  some  honest  neighbor  *'to  htt 
and  to  hold  as  a  slave  for  the  Bpacc  of  two  rears  thai 
next  following."  The  master  shonld  "only  give  hia 
bread  and  water  and  small  drink  and  such  refuse  of 
meat  as  be  shonld  think  meet  to  cause  the  said  slave  lo 
work."  If  the  slave  stiU  idled,  or  if  he  ran  away  lud 
was  caoglit  again  he  was  to  be  marked  on  the  face  witli 
ail  *'S"  and  to  be  adjudged  a  slave  for  life.  If  finally 
refractory  he  was  to  be  scntcuoed  as  a  felon.  Ttu 
terrible  measure,  intended  partly  to  reduce  IqwIcm 
vagrancy,  partly  to  supply  cheap  labor  to  employert, 
failed  of  its  purpose  and  was  repealed  ia  tw-o  yean. 
Its  re-enactment  was  vainly  urged  by  Cecil  upon  Par- 
liament in  15.59.  As  a  substitute  for  it  in  this  year  tke 
law  was  passed  forbidding  masters  to  rocoive  any 
workman  without  a  testimonial  from  his  last  employer 
laborers  wore  not  allowed  to  stop  work  or  change  a* 
ploycrs  without  good  cause,  and  convcraely  employers 
were  forbidden  lo  dismiss  servants  "unduly." 

In  Germany  the  features  of  the  modem  struggle  be- 
tween owners  and  workers  are  plainest.  In  minioK, 
especially,  tliere  developed  a  real  proletariat,  n  class  of 
J  laborers  seeking  employment  wherever  it  was  best  pai< 
and  combining  and  striking  for  higher  \vnec&.  To 
combat  them  were  funned  pools  of  employers  to  keep 
down  wages  and  to  blacklist  agitators.  Typical  of 
these  was  the  agreement  made  by  Duke  George  of  Sax- 
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■ny  and  other  largo  mine-owners  not  to  raise  wages,  isao 
lot  to  allow  miners  to  go  from  place  to  place  Reeking 
ork.  and  not  to  hire  any  troublesome  agitator  once 
lisniissed  by  any  operator. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  rapidly  many  features  of  tli« 
nodcm  proletariat  developed.  Take,  for  example,  tho 
lonfling  problem.  As  this  became  acute  some  employ- 
Ts  built  model  tenements  for  tbeir  workers.  Others 
tarteil  stores  at  which  tliey  could  buy  food  and  cloth- 
Dg*,  and  even  paid  them  in  part  in  ji^oods  instead  of  in 
oney.  Labor  tended  to  become  fluid,  moving  from 
>ae  town  to  another  and  from  one  industry  to  another 
ocordinff  to  demand.  Such  a  thinff  had  been  not  un- 
nown  in  the  previous  cenlnries;  it  was  stronB-ly  op- 
»08ed  by  law  in  the  sixtoentli.  The  new  risks  run  by 
workers  wore  brought  out  when,  for  the  first  time  in 
listory,  a  f^reat  mining  accident  took  place  in  1515,  a 
lood  by  which  eighty-eight  miners  were  drowned. 
Women  began  to  be  employed  in  factories  and  were 
imcUy  exploited.  Most  sickening  of  all,  children  were 
orced,  as  they  still  are  in  some  places,  to  wear  out 
Lhcir  little  Uvls  in  grinding  toil.  The  lace-making  in- 
Jnstry  in  Belgium,  for  example,  fell  entirely  into  the 
lands  of  children.  Far  from  protesting  against  this 
Dutrnge,  the  law  actually  sanctioned  it  by  the  pro\'i- 
;ion  that  no  girl  over  twelve  bo  allowed  to  make  lace,  ^' 
est  the  supply  of  maidservants  be  diminished. 

Btrikea  there  were  and  rebellions  of  all  sorts,  every  Strik« 
>ne  of  them  beaten  back  by  the  forces  of  the  govem- 
iient  and  of  the  capitalists  combined.  The  kings  of 
Boramerce  were  then,  more  than  now,  a  timorous  and 
riolent  race,  for  then  they  were  conscious  of  being 
sanr]J<>rs.  When  tlioy  saw  a  Munzer  or  a  Kett — the 
nad  Hamlets  of  the  people— mop  and  mow  and  stage 
their  deeds  before  the  world,  they  became  frantic  with 
error  and  conld  do  nought  bnfc  take  subtle  counsel  to 
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kill  these  heirs,  or  pretenders^  to  tlieir  realms. 
great  rebellions  are  all  that  history  now  pays  mudi 
tention  to,  hut  in  reality  the  warfare  on  the  poor 
ceaseless,  a  chronic  disease  of  the  bodj*  politic 
^I  spared  nnthing',  distfrunchipcmeni,  cxpalsion,  whi 
sale  execution,  to  heat  down  the  lean  and  hungry 
spimtors  aptiiiitit  the  public  order,  whose  raocous  cri 
of  misery  he  detested.  ^With  somewhat  gentler, 
cause  stronger,  hand,  his  successors  foUowod  in 
footsteps.    But  when  needed  the  troops  wore  there 
support  the  rich.    The  great  strike  of  printers 
Lyons  is  one  example  of  several  in  France.    In 
German  roinos  there  were  oocaaional  strikes,  ste 
suppressed  by  the  princes  acting  in  agreement. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  economic  dcve 
meats  of  the  sixteenth  centnry  worked  tremen 
hardship  to  the  poor.  It  was  noted  everyivhere 
whereas  wine  and  meat  were  common  articles  in  1500, 
they  had  become  tuxtiries  by  1600.  Some  BcbolaxB 
have  even  argued  from  this  a  diminution  of  the  wealth 
of  Europe  during  the  centnry.  This,  however,  wa^  not 
the  case.  The  aggregate  of  aipi  tnl,  i  f  we  maj 
judge  from  many  other  indications,  notably  increased 
throughout  tlio  century.  But  it  becjuno  more  and  mora 
concentrated  in  a  few  hands. 

The  chief  natural  cause  of  the  depression  of  ibfi 
working  class  was  the  rise  in  prices.  Wages  have 
always  shown  Iheniselvcs  more  sluggish  in  niovenieat 
than  oonimodities.  While  money  wages,  tJierefore,  re- 
mained nearly  stationary,  real  wages  shrank  through- 
oat  the  century.  In  1600  a  Prouch  laborer  was  obliged 
to  spend  55  per  cent,  of  his  wapea  merely  on  food.  A 
■whole  day's  labor  woold  only  boy  him  two  and  one 
half  pounds  of  Bait.  Bents  were  low,  because  the 
houses  were  incredibly  bad.  At  that  time  a  year's 
rent  for  a  laborer's  tenement  cost  from  ten  to  twenty 
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lya  labor;  it  now  costs  about  thirty  days'  labor.    The 

lew  commerce  robbed  the  peaRAut  of  sonm  of  his  mar-  ^^ 

:c»ts  by  substituting  foreign  artick-s  like  indigo  and 

[cocliiuoal  for  domestic  farm  products.    The  commcr- 

sialization  of  agriculture  worked  manifold  hardship  to 

le  peasant.    Many  were  turned  off  their  farms  to. 

ike  way  for  herds  of  sheep,  and  others  were  liired 

>n  new  and  harder  t<?rms  to  pay  in  money  for  Uie  land 

wrj  bad  once  held  on  CDRtomary  and  not  too  oppres- 

live  terms  of  service  and  duos. 

Under  nU  the  splendors  of  the  Renaissance,  with  its 
iclds  of  cloth  of  gold  and  its  battles  like  knightly 
>u8ts,  with  its  constant  stream  of  adulation  from  ar- 
tists and   authors,  with   the   ostentation   of  the   new 
wealth  and  the  greedily  tasted  pleasures  of  living:  and 
snjoying,  an  attentive  ear  can  hear  the  low,  uninter- 
iptcd  murnmrs  of  the  wretched,  destiued  to  burst 
forth,  on  the  day  of  despair  or  of  vengeance,  into  fero- 
ions  clamors.    Nor  was  there  then  much  pity  for  the 
)r.    The  charity  and  worship  for  "apostolic  pov- 
Brty"  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  ceased,  nor  bad  that 
social  kindness,  eo  characteristic  of  our  oiiVn  time  that 
[it  is  affected  oven  by  those  who  do  not  feel  it,  arisen. 
iG  rich  and  noble,  absorbed  in  debauchery  or  art,  re- 
irded  the  peasant  as  a  different  race — "the  ox  with- 
lont  horns"  they  called  him — to  be  cudgeled  while  he 
lih'aB  tame  and  hunted  like  a  wolf  when  he  ran  wild. 
Lrtists  and  men  of  letters  ignored  the  very  existence 
jof  the  unlettered,  with  the  superb  Horatinn,  "I  hate  the 
ivulgar  crowd  and  I  keep  (hem  off,"  or,  if  they  were 
trouaed  for  a  moment  by  the  noise  of  civil  war  merely 
[romarked,  with  Krasmus,  that  any  tyranny  was  better 
[Ihnn  that  of  the  mob.    Churchmen  like  Matthew  I^ang 
[and  Warham  and  the  popes  oppressed  the  poor  whom 
Ijesas  loved.    "Rustica  gens  optima  Hens"  smartly  ob- 
JBerved  a  canon  of  Zurich,  while  Luther  blurted  out, 
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•*aecur8cd,  thievish,  morderous  peasants*'  and  *'U» 
gentle"  Melanchthou  almost  sighed,  **the  ass  iriO 
have  blows  aiid  the  people  ivili  bo  ruled  by  force." 

There  were,  indeed,  a  few  honorable  cxceptioos  fo 
the  prevalent  callousness.  "I  praise  thee,  thou  doUp 
peasant,**  wrote  an  obscure  German,  "before  all  c 
tores  and  lords  upon  earth;  the  emperor  must  be 
equal."  The  little  read  epigrams  of  Euricius  Cordw, 
a  German  humanist  who  was,  by  exception,  aUs/a  faa- 
manc,  denounce  the  blood-snckinj;  of  the  peasants  bj" 
their  lords.  Greatest  of  all,  Sir  Thomas  More  feit,  n 
80  ranch  pity  for  the  lot  of  the  poor,  as  indignation 
their  wrongs.  The  Utopia  will  alw^ays  remain  one 
the  world's  noblest  books  IwcauBe  it  was  almost  tit 
first  to  feel  and  to  face  the  sociol  problem. 

This  became  urgent  with  the  large  increase  of 
perism  and  vagrancy  throughout  the  abitcenth  centaryi 
the  most  distressing  of  the  effects  of  the  economic  rev- 
olution. When  life  became  too  hard  for  the  evicted 
tenant  of  a  sheep-raising  landlord,  or  for  the  de* 
journeyman  of  the  towti  gild,  he  had  little  choice  sa 
to  take  to  the  road.  Gangs  of  sturdy  vagrants,  led  ty 
and  partly  composed  of  old  soldiers,  wandered  throngh 
Europe.  But  a  little  earlier  than  the  sixteenth 
tury  that  race  of  mendicants  the  Gipsies,  made  thei 
debnt.  The  word  "rogue"  w-as  coined  in  Kngland 
about  1550  to  name  tlie  new  elas.s.  TJu;  Book  of  Vaga- 
bonds,  written  by  Matthew  Hiitlin  of  Pfor\zheini,  de- 
Boribos  twenty-eight  varieties  of  beggars,  exposes  Iheir 
tricks,  and  gives- a  vocabularj'  of  their  jargon.  Some 
of  these  beggars  are  said  to  be  dangerous,  threatcniiig 
the  wayfarer  or  householder  who  will  not  pay  tlieni; 
others  feign  various  diseases,  or  make  artiiicial  wounils 
and  disfiguTations  to  excite  pity,  or  take  a  religious 
gnrb,  or  drag  chains  to  show  that  they  had  escaped 
from  galleys,  or  have  other  plausible  talcs  of  voo  and 
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f  adventure.    AH  contemporaries  testify  to  the  alarm- 
ff  namberft  of  ihpse  men  and  women;  how  many  they 
eally  were  it  is  hard  to  eay.    It  has  been  estimated 
at  in  1500  20  per  cont.  of  the  population  of  Hamburg 
,nd  15  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Aufirsburg  were 
aujiers.    Under  Elizabeth  probably  from  a  quarter 
o  a  third  of  the  population  of  London  were  paupers, 
nd  the  country  districts  wero  just  as  bad.    Certain 
arts  of  Wales  were  believed  to  have  a  third  of  their 
population  in  vngabondtigo. 

In  the  face  of  this  appalling  situation  the  medieval 
method  of  charity  completely  broke  down.    In  fact, 
vrith  its  many  begging  friars,  with  its  injunction  of 
ilms-giving  as  a  good  work  most  pleasing  to  God,  and 
ft'ith   its  respeot  for  voluntary  poverty,  the  church 
rather  aggravated  than  palliated  the  evil  of  mendi- 
cancy.   The  etatc  had  to  step  in  to  relieve  the  church. 
This  was  early  done  in  the  Netherlands.    A  severe 
edict  was  issued  and  repeatedly  re-enacted  against 
tramps  ordering  them  to  be  whipped,  have  their  heads 
Bhaved,  and  to  be  further  punished  with  stocks.    An 
enterprising  group   of  humanists  and    lawyers   de- 
manded that  the  government  should  take  over  the  duty 
of  poor-relief  from  the  diurch.    Accordingly  at  Lille 
['a  "common  chest"  was  started,  the  first  civil  chari- 
'iable  bureau  in  the  Netherlands.    At  Bruges  a  cloister 
was  secularized  and  turned  into  a  school  for  eight  hun- 
Idred  poor  children  in  uniform.    A  sectUar  bureau  of 
|charity  was  started  at  Antwerp. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  humanist  Lewis  Vives 
■wrote  his  famous  tract  on  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  the  town  council  of  Rrugea.  In 
this  well  thought  out  treatise  he  advocated  the  law  tliat 
no  one  should  oat  who  did  not  work,  and  urged  that  all 
a'blc'bodied  vagrants  should  be  hired  out  to  artisans — 
B  soggeation  how  welcome  to  the  oapitalists  eager  to 
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draft  men  into  their  ■workshops!  Cnsea  of  people  wt 
able  to  work  should  iiir<o  be  taken  up,  and  they  shonl 
be  cared  for  by  application  of  religious  endowinent 
by  tho  govemmont.  Vives*  claim  to  rocognition  lie 
even  TOoro  in  hie  spirit  than  in  his  ciriiitite  progrva 
For  almost  the  first  time  in  history  he  plainly  said  tlttl 
]M)vorty  vraH  a  disgrace  aa  well  as  a  datigor  to  the  stal 
and  shonld  be,  not  palliated,  but  extirpated. 

While  VivoH  was  still  preparing  his  treatise  the  di 
of  Yjtres  (tragic  naraet)  had  already  sought  hi*  «d 
vice  and  acted  upon  it,  &s  well  as  upon  the  example  of 
earlier  reforms  in  Oerman  cities,  in  proraulgnling  bh 
ordinance.  The  cily  gt»veninipnt  combined  all  religi 
ous  and  phihmtbropic  ondo^\l^011ts  into  one  fond  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  administer  it,  and  to  collect 
further  gifts.  These  citizens  were  to  visit  the  poor 
in  their  dwellings,  to  apply  what  relief  was  necesjiarjr, 
to  meet  twice  a  week  to  concert  remedial  measures  aod 
t  to  have  charge  of  enforcing  the  laws  against  bogging 
and  idleness.  All  children  of  the  poor  wero  sent  to 
school  or  taught  a  trade. 

Though  there  were  sporadic  examples  of  municipal 
poor-relief  in  Germany  prior  to  Uio  Reformation,  it 
was  the  religious  movement  that  tliero  first  gave  tlie 
cause  its  decisive  impulse.  In  h\s  Address  to  the  Ger- 
man Nohilitif  Luther  had  recommended  that  each  city 
should  take  care  of  its  own  poor  and  suppress  "the 
rascally  trade  of  betaking."  During  his  absence  at  tiw 
"Wartburg  his  more  radical  colleagues  had  taken  steps 
to  put  these  ideas  into  practice  at  Wittcoberg.  A 
common  fund  was  started  by  the  application  of  cede- 
sjastical  endowmeuts,  from  which  orjjhans  were  to  he 
housed,  students  at  school  and  university  to  be  helpul, 
poor  girls  dowered  and  needy  workmen  loaned  monvy 
at  four  per  cent.  A  severe  law  against  begi^Dg  was 
passed.    Augsbnrg  and  Nuremberg  followed  the  ex- 
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tmple  of  Witlenborg  almost  at  onco  and  other  Qerman  1522 
sties,  to  tb?  number  of  forty-eigbt,  one  by  one  jomed 
he  procession. 

For  fairly  obvioas  reasons  the  fitate  regulation  of 
»aupcri8m,  though  it  did  not  originate  iu  the  Ri^foniia- 
ion,  was  much  ninre  nipidly  and  thoroughly  developed 
n  Protestant  lauds.  In  these  the  power  of  the  state 
ind  the  Goonomio  revolution  a.ttained  their  maximum 
©vclopmcnt,  whereas  Uiu  Roman  church  was  inclined, 
\T  ohligal^,  to  stand  by  the  medieval  position. 
'Alms-giving  is  papistry-,"  eaid  a  Scotch  tract.  Thus 
Jhriatian  Cellarius,  a  professor  at  Ijouvain,  published  1530 
1  Plea  for  tlie  Ritfhf  of  the  Poor  to  Beij.  The  Spanish 
Qonk,  Ijaiwrence  da  Villavicenzio  in  his  Sacred  Econ-  1564 
m^y  of  caring  for  the  Poor,  oondemiied  the  whole  plan 
(f  state  regulation  and  subvention  as  heretical.  The 
:!onncil  of  Trent,  also,  put  itself  on  the  medieval  side, 
ind  demanded  the  restoration  to  the  church  of  the  di- 
'ection  of  charity. 

But  even  in  Catholic  lands  the  new  system  made  1531 
Headway.    As  the  University  of  Paris  approved  the 
irdinauec  of  Ypres,  in  France,  and  in  Catholic  Oer- 
nany,  a  plan  comprising  elements  of  the  old  order,  but 
iiformed  by  the  modem  spirit,  grew  up. 

In  England  the  problem  of  pauperism  became  more 
Lcnte  tlmn  elsewhere.  The  drastic  measures  taken  to 
orcc  men  to  work  failed  to  supply  all  needs.  After 
nunioipal  relief  of  various  sorts  had  been  tried,  and 
ifter  the  government  had  in  vain  tried  to  stimnlato 
trivate  munificence  to  co-operntc  with  tlie  cborch  to  1572 
nect  the  growing  need,  the  first  compulsory  Poor  Bates 
irert*  laid.  Three  or  four  years  later  came  nn  act  for 
letting  the  poor  to  labor  in  workhouses.  Tliese  mcas- 
ires  I'ailfd  of  the  sucfoss  that  mot  the  continental 
netliod.  Even  compared  to  Scotland,  England  dovcl- 
a  disproportionate  amount  of  pauperism.    Somo 
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anthorities  have  asserted  that  by  giving  the  poor  a 

^legal  right  to  aid  she  encouraged  the  demand  for  it 

1572  Probably,  however,  she  simply  furnished  the  extreme 

example  of  the  commeroialiBm  that  made  money  but 

did  not  make  men. 


CHAPTER  Xn 
MAIN  CURRENTS  OF  THOUGHT 

Were  we  reading  the  biography  of  a  wayward  ge- 
lins,  we  should  find  the  significance  of  the  book  neither 
the  account  of  bis  quarrels  and  of  his  suis  uor  in 
!  ealeulalion  of  his  financial  difficulties  and  succosties, 
it  in  the  estimate  of  his  coDtribations  to  the  beauty 
id  wisdom  of  the  world.  Something  the  same  is  tnte 
ibout  the  history  of  a  race  or  of  a  period;  the  political 
ind  economic  events  arc  but  the  outward  framework; 
le  iQtt4lactual  achievement  is  both  the  most  attractive 
ind  the  most  repaying  object  of  our  study.  In  ttus 
>t-4iie  tjixtoenlh  eentury-  waa  one  of  the  most  bril- 
_it  produced  works  of  eoience  that  outstripped 
11  its  predecessors;  it  poured  forth  masterpieces  of 
aud  literature  that  are  aJl  but  matchless. 

§  1.   BlBUCAI,  AND    ClABSICAL,  ScHOLABSmp  PoddonoP 

Bibloin 

It  is  naturally  impossible  to  give  a  full  account  of  ledicon- 
lU  the  products  of  sixteenth  century  genius.  In  so  "^ 
rast  a  panorama  only  the  mountain  peaks  can  be 
niited  out.  One  of  these  peaks  is  assuredly  the  Biblo. 
lever  before  nor  since  has  that  book  been  so  popular; 
lever  has  its  study  absorbed  so  largo  a  part  of  the 
jnerfeies  of  men.  It  is  true  that  the  elucidation  of 
le  text  was  not  proportional  to  the  amount  of  labor 
>ent  on  it.  Fac-thamoat  part  i\  waa-approachcd  not 
efjf  ntifift  hilt,  iix  adogsiaticLaplrit.  Men  did  not 
>ad  it  historically  and  critically  but  to  find  their  own 
[dogmas  in  it.  Nevertheless,  the  foundations  were  laid 
tor  both  the  textual  and  the  higher  criticism. 


THOm 

TIk.  Creek  The  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament  was  lirsl  pab 
lishi-d  by  Erasmus  in  March,  151C.  Kuviaod,  bat 
always  improved,  editions  were  brought  oat  by  himl 
1519,  1522  and  1527.  For  thw  first  ndition  he  had 
fore  him  ten  manuscripts,  all  of  Ihem  minuscules, 
oldest  of  which,  thouKh  he  believed  it  iniffht  have  coe 
from  the  apostolic  age,  is  assigned  by  modem  criticis 
to  the  twelfth  century.  In  the  course  of  printing,  eoi 
b«d  errors  were  introduced,  and  the  lust  six  ver»e« 
the  Apocalypse,  wanting  in  all  the  manuscripts,  wer 
supplied  by  an  extremely  faulty  tranfilation  from 
Latin.  Tho  resulU  were  such  as  might  have  been  ao-j 
ticipBtcd.  Though  the  test  hm  been  vastly  purified  M 
mo<lem  oritics,  tlic  edition  of  Erasmus  was  of  gmll 
scn'ice  and  was  thoroughly  honest.  He  notod  that  tbtl 
last  verses  of  Mnrk  were  doubtful  uud  that  the  pa>Mir([ 
on  the  adulteress  (John  vij,  53  to  viii.  11)  was  lacliiu^j 
in  the  best  autliorities,  and  he  omitted  the  text  on 
three  heavenly  witnesses  (I  John  v,  7)  as  wanting 
all  his  mnnuscriptu. 

For  this  omission  he  was  violently  attacked.  To| 
support  his  position  he  asked  his  friend  IJombasius 
consult  tlio  Codex  Vaticanus,  anil  dareil  to  assert  tl 
were  a  single  nuinuscripl  found  witli  the  verse  ii| 
Greek,  he  would  include  it  ia  subsequent  editiuc 
Though  there  were  at  the  time  no  codices  with 
verse  in  question — wliieh  was  a  Tjitin  forgery  of 
fourth  century,  possibly  due  to  PriscilUau— one 
promptly  manufactured.  Though  Erasmus  fiuspcctedl 
the  truth,  that  the  verse  had  been  interpolated  froa] 
the  Latin  text,  he  added  it  in  his  third  edition  "thatl 
no  occasion  for  calumny  be  given."  This  oni;  samplij 
must  servo  to  show  how  Erasmus's  work  was  roceivfdl 
For  every  deviation  from  the  Vulgate,  whether  in  tl 
Greek  test  or  in  the  new  Latin  transilntion  with 
he  accompanied  it,  be  was  ferociously  ag&ailed.    Hisl 
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(WTi  anecdote  of  the  old  priest  who,  havinfi:  the  mis- 
riiit  "muinpsinius"  for  "siinipsitims"  in  his  missal, 
fused  to  correct  the  error  when  it  was  pointed  out, 
perfectly  tj-pical  of  the  position  of  his  critice.  Now 
th  roust  ever  struggle  hard  a^iimt  old  prejudice. 
"Wliile  KraRmns  was  worl^ing,  a  much  more  ambi- 
us  scheme  for  publishing  the  Scriptures  was  matur- 
nndcr  the  direction  of  Cardinal  Ximenez  at  Alcaln 
;  as  the  town  was  colled  in  Latin,  Complutara.  The 
!Tomplutensian  Polyclot,  as  it  was  thcnco  nanif^d,  was 
ubli.-'hpd  in  kix  vohinies,  four  devoted  to  the  Old  Tcst- 
ent,  one  to  the  New  Testament,  and  one  to  a  Hebrew 
xicou  and  grammar.  The  New  Testament  volume 
as  the  earliest  date,  15)4,  but  was  withheld  from  the 
mblic  for  several  years  after  this.  The  manuscriptB 
■rem  which  the  Greek  texts  were  taken  are  unknown, 
mt  they  were  better  than  those  used  by  Erasmus.  The 
aier  editors  of  the  Greek  text  in  the  sixteenth  cea- 
itury,  Robert  Estienue  (Stephanus)  and  Theodore  Beza, 
did  tittle  to  castigate  it,  although  one  of  the  codices 
osed  by  Beza,  and  now  known  by  his  nan>e,  is  of  great 
value. 

The  Hebrew  Massorctic  text  of  the  Old  Testament  Hpbww 
TTaa  printed  by  Gerson  Ben  Mosheh  at  Bre.scin  in  1494, 
and  far  more  elaborately  in  the  first  four  volumes  of 
the  Complutensiaii  Polyglot.  With  the  Hebrew  text 
the  Spanish  editors  offered  the  SeptuagJnt  Greek,  the 
Syriae,  and  Uie  Vulgate,  the  Hebrew,  Syriac  and  Greek 
having  Latin  translations.  The  manuscripts  for  tho 
Hebrew  were  procured  from  Rome.  A  critical  re- 
Haion  was  umlcrlnken  by  Sclmstiau  Munster  and  pub- 
ished  with  a  new  I^atin  version  at  Bnsle  1534-5.  Ijiter 
recensions  do  not  call  for  special  notice  here.  An  in- 
complete text  of  tho  Syriac  New  Testament  was  pub- 
lished at  Antwerp  in  1569. 
The  numerous  new  Latin  tronalationa  m&de  during 
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this  period  testify  to  the  peneral  discontent  wSth 
Vnlgnte.  Not  only  humanist;*  !ikfi  Valla,  Lefe\-re 
Erasmns,  bat  perfectly  ortlnxiox  Uieologians  like  Pi 
Nicholas  V,  Cajetan  and  Sadolctns.  saw  that  the 
mon  version  conid  be  mach  improved.  In  the 
Latin  translation  by  Erasmus  many  of  the  crrora 
the  Vulgate  were  corrected.  Tbns,  in  Matthew  iii 
he  offers  **reaipiscit«'*  or  "ad  mentem  redite"  i 
of  "pocnitentiam  agite."  This,  as  well  as  his  bu 
tution  of  "sermo"  for  **vcrbnm"  in  John  i,  1, 
fiercely  assailed.  Indeed,  when  it  was  seen  what 
was  made  by  the  Protestants  of  the  new  Creek  t 
and  of  the  new  Latin  versions,  of  which  Uiere 
many,  a  strong  reaction  followed  in  favor  of  the 
tional  text.  Even  by  the  editors  of  the  Corapluten; 
Polyglot  the  Vulgate  was  regarded  with  such  fa 
that,  being  printed  between  the  Ilebrew  and  Gree' 
was  compared  by  them  to  Christ  crucified  between 
two  thieves.  The  Sorbonno  condemned  as  "Luthurac" 
the  asficrtion  that  the  Bible  could  not  bo  properly  ra- 
derstood  or  expounded  without  knowledge  of  the  orig- 
inal   languages.       la   *^\g^Hp<~riW>    nP    TMnt    the.     V^lgalJ 

ua»-deelnTed~to-be  tb©-  anthenticJEflna..of_thg_Ss!DP' 
iurca.    The  preface  to  the  English  Catljolic  version 
printed  at  Kheims  defends  the  thesis,  now  g^ncrallj 
';  held  by  Cotholics,  that  the  Latin  test  is  superior  in  a^ 

^B  curacy  to  the  Greek,  having  been  corrected  by  Jerome, 

1^^  presened  by  the  church  and  sanctioned  by  the  Council 

of  Trent.    In  order  to  have  this  text  in  its  ntmost 
purity  an  oHlcial  edition  was  issued. 

Modem  critics,  having  far  surpassed  tho  resulu 
KiwlanUip  achieved  by  their  predecessors,  arc  inclined  to  nnder- 
estimate  their  debts  to  these  pioneers  jn  the  field.  Th« 
manuals,  encyclopaedia  a,  commentariest  concordances, 
special  lexicons,  all  tliat  make  an  introduction  to  bib- 
lical critidnn  so  oasy  nowadays,  were  lacking  then,  or 
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re  Bapplicd  only  by  tlto  labor  of  a  life-time.    The 
essors  at  Witlenberg,  after  prolonged   inquiry, 

Te  uiiHble  to  find  a  map  of  Pak'siiue.  The  first  Ile- 
(rew  concordance  was  printed,  with  many  errors,  at 
''enicc  in  15J3;  the  first  Greek  concordance  not  until 
54G,  at  Basic.  To  find  a  parallel  passage  or  iUua- 
roth'c  mnterinl  or  ancient  conunent  on  a  given  text, 
he  critic  then  had  to  search  through  thisty  tomes  and 
Danu8cnpts,  instead  of  finding  them  accumulated  for 
lim  in  ready  reference  books.  That  all  this  has  been 
lone  is  the  work  of  ten  generations  of  scholora,  among 
irhom  the  pioneers  of  the  Reuaissance  should  nut  lack 
heir  doe  meed  of  honor.  The  early  critics  were  ham- 
»erod  by  a  vicious  inherited  method.  The  acboolmen, 
iritb  purely  dogmatic  interest,  had  developed  a  hope- 
ess  and  fantastic  exegesis,  by  which  every  text  of 
Jcripture  was  given  a  fourfold  sense,  the  historical,  al- 
cgorical,  tropological  (or  figurative)  and  anagogical 
(or  didactic). 

Exasraos,  nnder  the  tuition  of  Valla,  felt  hie  way  to  Eramua 
I  more  fruitful  method.  It  is  true  that  his  main  ob- 
ect  was  a  morn!  one,  the  overthrow  of  superstition 
ind  the  establishmeiit  of  tlip  gentle  "philosophy  of 
Jhrist."  He  used  the  aUtgorical  method  only,  or 
ifly,  to  explain  away  as  fabl(is  stories  that  would 
silly  or  obscene  as  history,    ^n  the  Nftw  Testa- 

Qgllt   Mid   mnt|    J^>ff"'*    ""'*    "'^^    ^h"   diMfirnl 

He  preferred  the  New  Testament,  with  its 
'simple,  plain  and  gentle  truth,  without  savor  of  sn- 
crstition  or  cruelty"  to  the  Old  TestJiment.  He  dis- 
criminated nicely  even  among  the  books  of  the  New 
rcstamcnt^  cousideriug  the  chief  ones  the  gospels,  Acts, 
the  Pauline  epistles  (except  Hebrews),  I  Peter  and 
t  John.  He  hinted  that  many  did  not  consider  the 
Apocalypse  canonical;  he  fonnd  Ephesians  Pauline  in 
thought  but  not  in  style;  he  believed  Hebrews  to  have 
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Wbu  written  by  Cleincnt  of  Rome;  aitd  he  called  J 
boldng  in  apostolic  digriit)'. 

By  fnr  the  host  biblical  criticism  of  the  contury 
tfa«  mature  work  of  Martin  Luther.  It  is  a  reraa: 
able  fact  that  a  man  -^vhosc  doctrine  of  the  binding 
thority  of  Scripture  was  so  high,  and  who  refused 
disciples  permisBiou  to  interpret  the  text  with  the  Ici 
shade  of  iadei>endence,  sliould  liiraseU'  have  sho 
freedom  in  the  treatment  of  the  inspired  writers 
equaled  in  any  Christian  for  the  next  three  contnri 
It  is  Bomctimcs  eaid  that  Luther's  jnd^^ments 
mere  matters  of  taste ;  that  he  took  what  he  liked  aod 
rejected  what  he  disliked,  and  this  is  true  to  a  certais 
extent.  "What  treats  well  of  Clirist,  that  is  Scriptnit 
oven  if  Judas  and  Pilate  had  written  it,*'  he  averrai 
and  again,  ''If  our  adversaries  urge  the  Bible  agauut 
Christ,  we  must  urge  Christ  affainst  the  Bible."  Si 
wiali  to  exclude  the  epistle  of  James  from  the  canooi 
on  the  g^round  that  its  doctrine  of  justification  contrs- 
dieted  that  of  Paul,  was  thus  determined,  and  exat«^ 
wide  protest  not  only  from  learned  Catholics  lite  Sir 
Thomas  More,  but  also  from  many  Protestants,  begin- 
ning with  BulUnger. 

But  Luther's  trenchant  judgments  of  the  books  d 
the  Bible  were  usually  far  more  tbau  would  bo  impliti 
by  a  merely  dogmatic  interest.  Together  with  the  b«l 
scliolarship  of  the  ago  he  had  a  strong  intuitive  feel- 
ing for  style  that  guided  him  aright  in  many  cases.  U 
denying  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  a  part  of  the  Pentfr 
teuch,  in  asserting  Uiat  Job  and  Jonah  were  fables,  ia 
finding  that  the  books  of  Kings  were  more  ore<iihlt 
than  Chronicles  and  that  the  books  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Hosoa,  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  had  received  1!i«t 
final  form  from  later  editors,  he  but  advanced  Ihesei 
now  universally  accepted.  His  doubts  about  Esther, 
Hebrews,  and  the  Apocalypse  have  been  amply  con- 
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rmcd.    Some  modem  sdiolars  agree  with  his  mont 
daring  opinion,  that  the  epistle  of  Jamos  was  written 
ly  "some  Jew  who  had  heard  of  the  ChriRtiaiis  but 
lOt   joined    them."    After    Luther   the   \'oIumiaous 
orks  of  the  commentators  are  a  dreary  desert  of  arid 
rtCTiiatism  and   fantastic  pedantry.    Carlstadt  was 
erbups  tlie  second  best  of  the  higher  critics  of  the 
ime;  Zwingli   -was   conservative;   Calvin's   exegesis 
ilnmbcrs  in  fifty  volumes  in  deserved  neglect. 

Amnns'  the  prcat  vernacular  I'mtestant  versions  of 
hf  VMf  Omti  nf  finthi^r  tttttriiiir  firil  jn  fvi-rv  wi-nsi- nf 
he  wgpL.  Long  he  had  me<Utatcd  on  it  before  his  en- 
brcefl  retirement  at  the  WartburR  gave  him  the  leisure 
o  !>ogii)'it.  The  work  of  revision,  in  which  Luther  had 
Euudi  help  from  Melanchthon  and  other  Wittenberg 
)rofcpors,  was  a  lifo-long  labor.  Only  recently  have 
the  i|)inutcs  of  the  mcctin};^  of  those  scholars  come  to 
ighl',  and  they  testify  tn  the  endless  tronhle  taken  by 
the  Kefonncr  to  make  his  work  clear  and  accurate. 
FU  wroto  Ko-jjifllect.  but  a  cninifum,  sljimhtrd  Gennaa 

«bi«ii-he  bfriuL^:i^_iii  ii;iVi-  i.Pi>n  iiiimdnmn^y  ^^"i  ^^it*^!* 
I^ianeery.  But  he  also  modelled  his  stylo  not  only  on 
the  few  good  German  authors  then  extant,  hut  on  the 
q>cech  of  the  market-plaoe.  From  the  mouths  of  the 
woplc  ho  took  the  sweet,  common  words  that  he  gave 
back  to  them  af^'ain,  "so  tbat  they  may  note  that  we  are 
BX^aking  Oermau  to  thom."  Spirit  and  fire  he  put 
into  the  German  Bible;  dramatic  turns  of  phrase, 
ofty  eloquence,  poetry. 

All  too  much  Luther  read  his  own  ideas  into  the 
Bible.  To  make  Moses  "so  German  that  no  one  would 
know  that  he  was  a  Jew"  insured  a  noble  style,  but  in- 
volved an  occasional  violent  wreuch  to  the  thought. 
Thus  the  Psalms  are  made  to  speak  of  Christ  qnito 
plainly,  and  of  German  May-festivals;  and  the  pass- 
Ofircr  is  mctumor]>hoRcd  into  Kaster.    Is  there  not  even 
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an  allasion  to  the  golden  rose  gircn  by  the  pope  in 
tmnslntiou  of  Micah  iv,  8? — "Und  du  Tliurm  VA 
eiiR'  Feste  der  Tochter  Zion.  es  vrird  deiue  goWi; 
Kose  kommen."  Luther  declared  his  inlention 
"aimply  throwing  away"  any  text  repugnant  in  ' 
rest  of  Scripture,  as  ho  ooncolvcd  it  As  a  mati'ir  ' 
fact  the  ereatcst  change  tluit  ho  octually  made  wi-'  tii 
iDtroduction  of  the  word  ''alone"  after  "faith"  in  tk 
paasage  (Romans  iii,  28)  "A  man  is  justified  by  faJll 
without  works  of  the  law."  Lnther  never  iisod  Uu 
word  "church"  (Kirchc),  in  the  Bible,  but  roplucwiil 
by  "congregation"  (Gemciude).  Following  Erasnu 
he  turned  tu-n^youn  (Matthew  iii,  2,  8)  into  "beesot 
cudi"  ("improve yourselves")  instead  of  "tut  Bussi 
("do  pcnanoc")  as  in  the  older  German  versioDi; 
Also,  following  the  Erasmian  text,  he  omitted  tin 
"comma  Johanneum"  (I  John  v,  7);  this  was  fiiil 
insinuated  into  the  German  Bible  in  1575. 

Jlone  of  the  other  vernacular  versions,  not  oven  tit 
French  translation  of  Lefevre  and  OUvetan  can  cos- 
pare  with  the  German  save  one,  the  English.  Hot 
William  Tyndale  began  and  how  Coverdale  completed 
the  work  in  1535,  has  been  told  on  another  pagl 
Many  revisions  followed:  the  Great  Biblo  of  1539,  tin 
Geneva  Bible  of  15C(t  and  the  Bishopa'  Bible  of  1568. 
Th"T  ^nrpff  t*^^  Tn^h^''",  "'•  ""flaj  veraion  of  ly??.  lit 
QnJ^'_OiU»-«OI»pUld>:  ^ifFf>rinf^fr<>m  fhr.  ftthpff^^  withjlfl 
fotmdaiiaa.oiL  thtr  yulgale  and_it&-)mm4M:ouA-4MLi:ilsr 
isms:  "parasceue"  for  "preparation,"  "fea.st  of 
AzjTnos"  for  "feast  of  unleavened  bread,"  "imposiuj 
of  hands,"  "what  to  me  and  thee,  woman"  (John  ii,  4), 
"penance,"  "chalice,"  "host, ""against  the  spiritaab 
of  wickedness  in  the  celestials"  (Ephcsiane  vi,  12), 
" snpersubstantial  bread"  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  "b» 
exinanited  himself"  (Philippians  ii,  7). 

We  are  aooustomed  to  speak  of  the  A  ntboriaad  Vtb 


^ 


^pn  of  lfi10««  if  it  were  a  new  product  of  Uie  literary 
^Tiiiis  of  Shakespeare's  age.  In  fact,  It  was  a  mere 
visiui),  and  ii  ratber  light  one,  of  previous  work.  Its 
Hare  perfection  of  form  is  due  to  the  labors  of  many 
men  manipulating  and  polishing  the  same  material. 
Like  the  Homeric  poems,  like  the  Greek  gospels  tliem- 

»Clve8    probably,    ihi^^  grrtnfaet    ]i^pyj;«l>    r.l..un;n    ;.>-*l.o 
»rnHiifi  .ftf  tho  poniiiit  nf  J^  p»<»n  ot,i\  ppt  at  nna  j^i^^^ 

pvcu  from  the  very  beginning  it  was  such  to  some  ex- 
tent. T\Tidale  eoald  hardly  have  known  Wydif 's  ver- 
aion,  which  was  never  printed  and  waa  rare  in  raauu- 
icript,  but  his  use  of  certain  words,  such  as  "mote," 
"beam,"  and  "strait  gate,"  also  found  in  the  earlier 
rersion,  prove  that  he  was  already  working  in  a  lit- 
erary tradition,  one  generation  handing  down  to  an- 
other certain  Scriptural  phrases  first  beard  in  the 
months  of  the  Lollards. 

hn  f?Trmnn  Jnfrrppt'^rri  as  was  acknowledged  on  the 
title-page  and  in  the  prologue  to  the  Bible  of  1535. 
Thus  Tyndale  copied  not  only  most  of  the  marginal 

lotcs  of  IjTither*3  Bible,  bat  also  such  Teutonisms  as, 

'this  is  once  bono  of  my  bone,"  *'they  offered  nnto 
field-devils"    (Luther,  "Felt-tcuffeln"),  "BleBsed  is 

ho  room-maker,  Gad"  (Lnlher,  "Rnnm-maelier"), 
The  EngliKh  translators  also  followed  the  Gennan  in 
llBing  "elder"  frequently  for  "priest,"  "congrega- 
tion" for  "church,"  and  "love"  for  "charity."  By 
counting  ever)-  in.stnnce  of  this  and  similar  renderings, 
Sir  Thomas  More  claimed  to  have  found  one  thousand 
errors  in  the  New  Testament  alone. 

The  astounding  popularity  of  the  Bible,  chiefly  but  Popiilant^ 
iiot  only  in  ProtosUnt  countries,  is  witnessed  by  a  "'•*'•''" 
^myriad  voices.    Probably  in  all  Christian  countries 
in  every  age  it  has  been  the  most  read  book,  but  in  the 
siiteenth  century  it  added  to  an  uncqnalcd  reputation 
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for  infnllibility  the  zest  of  a  new  discovery. 
VI  demandinK^  the  Bible  at  Iiia  coronation,  EliU 
passionately  kissing  it  at  hers,  were  but  types  of 
time.    That  joyoaa  princess  of  the  Renaissance, 
bella  d'Kste,  ordered  a  new  translation  of  tho  P« 
for  her  own  perusal.    Marparet  of  Navarro,  in  the '. 
trodnction  to  her  frivolous  Ilepttimeron.  expresses 
pious  hope  that  all  present  have  read  the  Script 
niindreds  of  editions  of  the  Oermnn  and  English  ti 
lafions  were  calle*!  for.    The  people,  wrote  an 
lisliman  in  1539,  "have  now  in  every  church  and  pi 
almost  every  man,  the  Bible  and  New  Toetamenl 
tlicir  mother  toiiinie,  instead  of  the  old  fabulous 
fantastical  hooka  of  the  Table  Round  .  .  .  and 
other  whose  impure  filth  and  vnin  fahaloaity  the  lij 
of  God  hnth  abolished  there  utterly."    In  Protest 
Iniuls  if  became  almost  a  matter  of  pood  form  to 
Iho  Bible,  and  reading  it  has  been  called,  not  inepti 
"the  opus  operaivm  of  the  Evangelicals.**     Even 
Catholics  bore  witness  to  the  demand,  which  they  trii 
to  check.     While  they  admonished  the  laity  that  it 
nnnecessary  and  dangerous  to  taste  of  this  tree 
knowledge,  while  they  even  curtailed  the  rvadiogj 
the  Scripture  by  the  clergy,  they  were  forced  to  suf 
vernacular  versions  of  their  own. 

Along  with  anbounded  popularity  the  Bible  theni 
joyed  A  much  hi^cr  reputation  for  infallibility 
it  boars  today.  Tlia.ain'  point  on  whjph  nU  Pf-^lf^ntj 
diurches  -Were-  agreed.  ^'"^  **"*  *'Tlpr*^'[lP»'' 
•«ie»ey  of  Scripture.  The  Word,  said  Calvin,  So\ 
from  the  very  mouth  of  Qod  himself;  it  was  the 
foundation  of  faith  and  the  one  fountain  of  all  wi8d( 
"Wint  Christ  says  must  be  true  whether  T  or 
otiier  man  can  understand  it,"  preached  Lut 
"Scripture  is  fully  to  be  believed,"  WTote  an  En^ii 
IJbeoIo^an,  "as  &  thinj;  necessary  to  salvation,  ^ot 
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ic  thing  contained  in  Scripture  pertain  not  merely  to 
le  faith,  as  tlmt  Aaron  luid  a  beard."  The  Swiss  and 
10  Anahaptints  added  their  voices  to  this  chorus  of 
ibliolatrj-. 

8incc  studies  pass  into  character,  it  is  natural  to  '^^'"' 
nd  a  marked  effect  from  thin  tuniuig  loose  of  a  new  mores 
onrce  of  spiritual  authority.  That- LhouHRmls  were 
l^dc-privutely  better,  wiser  and  hiippi*-r  from  the 
Qading  of  the  RORpels  «nd  the  Hebrew  poetry,  that 
Uindards  of  niornlity  were  raised  and  etliicai  tastes 
larified  thereby,  is  certain.  But  the  same  cause  had 
everal  efTects  tbat  were  either  morally  indifferent  or 
loaitively  bad.  The  one  chiefly  noticed  by  oontem- 
loraries  was  the  pullulatioii  of  new  sects,  KacL-iaaii, 
a-Lother  eom{>laiMed,^  interpreted  tlie  Holy  Book  afc 
N^dia^tohis  own  brain  and  crazy  reason.  The  old 
By'iQg  that  the  Bible  was  the  book  of  heretics,  camo 
rue,  Tt  was  in  vain  for  the  Reformers  to  insist  that 
lonc  but  the  ministcra  (t.  e.  themselves)  hnd  the  right 
o  interpret  Scripture.  It  was  in  vain  for  the  govcm- 
aents  to  forbid,  as  the  Scotch  statute  expressed  it, 
*any  to  dispute  or  hold  opinions  on  the  Bible";  dis- 
;Qrduiit-j:Iiuiu>r-of  wouldJue  c^ounders  aCQSOjSome 
easiMdf  others  ig:norant,  others  fantastic^  audAlLcig- 
U!ttde<l~aHfl-  intolerant. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Bible,  in  proportion 
0  the  amount  of  inerrancy  attributed  to  it,  became  a 
tnmbling-block  in  the  path  of  progross,  scientific,  so- 
la! and  even  moral  It  was  quoted  against  Copernicus 
18  it  was  nKaiuftt  Darwin.  Kational  biblical  criticiam 
ras  regarded  by  Lnthor,  except  when  he  was  the  critic. 
s  a  cause  of  vehement  suspicion  of  atheism.  Somo 
exts  bnftressed  the  horrible  and  cruel  suiK-rstition  of 
iritchcraft.  The  examples  of  tlie  wars  of  Israel  and 
le  text,  "compel  them  to  enter  in,"  seemed  to  sup- 
ort  the  duty  of  intolerance.    Social  reformers,  like 
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yivcs,  In  Uieir  struggle  to  abolish  poverty,  ^| 
fronted  with  the  maxim,  mifjtalceu  aa  an  eternal 
that  the  poor  arc  always  with  us.  Finally  th< 
moral  lapse  of  many  of  the  P  rotes  inn  ts,  the  ptt| 
of  polygamy,  wna  supported  by  biblical  tcxt^l 
Next  to  the  Bible  the  sixteenth  century  revei 
dasBics.  Most  of  the  great  Tjatin  authors  hai 
printed  prior  to  1500,  the  most  important  exi 
being  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  of  which  the  editi 
ceps  was  in  1515.  Between  the  yeiirs  1478  aiii 
the  following  Greek  works  had  been  published, 
this  order:  Aesop,  Homer,  Isocratea,  Theocrit 
Anthology,  four  plays  of  Euripides,  Aristotle, 
nis,  and  nine  plays  of  Aristophanes.  Folic 
dates  of  the  editUmes  principes  of  the  other' 
Greek  WTitere: 

1502:  Tbucydidea,  Sophocles,  Herodotus. 

3503:  Euripi(3ee  (eighteen  plays),  Senupbon's 

tea. 

1504 :  Deaiostlicacs. 

3509:  Plutarch's  Voralia. 

1513.:  PiDdar,  Plato. 

1516:  Aristophanes,  New  Testament,  X«iQph«( 

Kania.s,  Strabo. 

3517:  Plutarch's  Lives. 

1518;  Septuapint,  Aeschyhis,  four  plays. 

1525:  Galen.  Xenophon's  complete  worka. 

1528:  Bpictctus. 

3530 :  Polybius. 

1532:  Aristophanes,  eleven  plays. 

1533:  Euclid,  Ptolemy, 

l.'i'f^:  JdtiephUR. 

1552:  .\cschyhis,  seven  plaj's. 

1558:  Marcus  Aurclius. 

J.5.')9:  Diodorus. 

1565:  Bion  and  Mowhns. 

1572:  Plutarch's  complete  works. 


Naturally  the  first  editions  werffnotusuai 
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he  labor  of  sacccssive  gGnerations  has  made  the  Schftloniup 

xt  what  it  is.    Qood  work,  particularly,  though  not 

idusively,  in  editing"  the  fathers  of  tho  churcli,  wa*' 

me  by  Erasmns.    But  n  rfally  new  school  of  hietor- 

al  criticism  was  created  by  Joseph  Justus  Scaliger,  J-J.Sea- 

e  greatest  of  scholars.     Cis  editions  of  the  Latin  i^iew 

>ets  first  laid  down  and  applied  sound  niles  of  textual 

Qcndation,  besides  elucidating  the  authors  with  a 

ealth  of  learned  coimnent. 

The  editing  of  the  tests  was  bat  a  small  portion  of 

e  labor  that  went  to  the  cultivation  of  the  classics. 

he  foundations  of  our  modem  lexicons  were  laid  in 

Vp  great  Thesaurus  linguae  Latinae  of  Robert  Es- 

mne   (first  edition  1532,  2d  improved  1530,  3d  in 

rcc  volumes  1543)  and  the  The.'iaHnis  linguae  Orarcae 

t  Henry  Estienne  the  younger,  pablifihcd  in  five  vol- 

ncs  in  1572.    This  latter  is  still  used,  the  best  edition 

)ing  that  in  nine  volumes  1820-63. 

So  mueh  of  ancient  learning  has  become  a  matter  of 

mrsc  to  the  modem  student  that  he  docs  not  always 

^alize  tho  amount  of  ground  covered  in  the  last  four 

;Dtorics.    Erasmus  once  wrote  to  Cardinal  Orimani: 

The  Roman  Capitol,  to  which  the  ancient  poets  vainly  ^^"7^"!!?*^ 

^mised  eternity,  has  so  completely  disappeared  that 

i  very  location  cannot  be  pointed  out.'*    If  one  of  the 

eateat  scholars  then  was  ignorant  of  a  site  now  vis- 

td  by  every  tourist  in  the  Eternal  City,  how  much 

1st  there  not  Iiave  been  to  learn  in  other  respects! 

Votedly  and  successfully  the  contemporaries  and 

icessoraof  Erasmus  labored  to  supply  the  knowledge 

»xi  wanting.    Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  grammars 

1*0  written,  treatises  on  Roman  coinage,  on  epi- 

^-phy,  on  ancient  religion,  on  chronology,  on  com- 

•"ative  philology,  on  Roman  law,  laid  deep  and  strong 

>  foundations  of  the  consummate  scholarship  of  mod- 

\  timeB. 
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(^ntur\-,  (liey^'fiTC  loved,  they  were  even  worship 
*' Every  degant  study,  every  science  worthy  of  the 
tention  of  an  educated  man,  in  a  word,  whatever  tli 
is  of  polite  learuiiifr,"  wroto  the  French  savant  M( 
*'is  contained  nowhere  save  in  the  litcratnTO  of 
Greeks."  Joachim  du  Bcllay  wrote  a  c>*clo  of 
nots  on  the  antiquitie?  of  Rome,  in  the  spirit: 

Rome  fut  tout  Ic  moodr,  et  tout  le  monde  est  BomL 

"The  Latin  allurcth  me  by  its  Rracioue  diRiii^ 
wrote  Montaigne,  "and  the  writings  of  the  Greeks i 
only  fill  end  satisfy  me,  but  transfix  me  with  adn 
tion,  .  .  .  What  glory  can  compare  with  tliat 
Homer?"  filaohiavelli  tcll»  how  he  drj!gSQd..eacJLJ 
Qing  in  his  best  attiro  to  be  worthy  to  coQvecs^ 
the  spirits  of  the  ancienta,  and  how,  wtulc  rea* 
them,  he  forgot  all  the  woes  of  life  and  tlic  terrot 
dcatli.  Almost  nil  learned  works,  a?id  a  great 
not  k-ariied,  were  written  iu  Latin.  For  those 
could  not  read  the  clnssica  for  themselves  translat 
were  supplied.  Perhaps  the  best  of  these  were 
Lives  of  Famous  Men  by  Plutarch,  first  rendered 
French  by  Amyot  and  thcnco  into  English  by 
Thomas  North. 

Strong,  buoyant,  aelf-cou6dent  aa  was  tlio  splri 
the  age,  it  bore  plainly  upon  it  the  impress  of  ila 
ous  schooling  in  tlie  lore  of  the  ancients.  In  suppi, 
tlio  imperious  need  of  cultured  men  for  good  litent 
the  Komans  and  Greeks  had,  in  the  year  1500,  Iml 
rivals — save  in  Italy,  hardly  any.  To  an  age  thsl 
much  to  learn  they  had  muclt  to  teach ;  to  men  asgre 
for  the  things  of  the  mind  na  they  were  for  luxury 
wealth  the  classics  offered  a  new  world  as  rich  in  Rp 
of  wisdom  and  beauty  as  were  the  East  ladies 
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►TO  in  eploea  and  gold.  The  supremo  value  of  Uio 
•wk  and  Imtin  boolis  is  that  which  they  have  in  com- 
3u  with  all  literature;  they  furnished,  for  the  mans 
reading  men,  the  best  and  most  copious  supply  of 
od  for  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life.  "Books/' 
ysi  Krasmus,  "are  both  ohecrinj?  and  wholesome.  In 
wperity  they  steady  one,  in  affliction  console,  do  not 
,ry  with  fortune  and  foUow  one  through _all  dangers 
»n  to  the  grave.  .  .  .  What  wealth  or  what  scepters 
>lild  I  oxchauge  for  my  tranquil  readiiigt"  "From 
V  earliest  childhood,"  Montaigne  confides,  "poetry 
^  had  the  power  to  pierce  me  through  and  transport 

la  the  beat  sense  of  the  word,  books  are  popular  phi- 
aopfay.  All  cannot  study  the  deepest  problems  of 
'«  or  of  science  for  themselves,  but  all  can  absorb  the 
(lintessenco  of  thought  in  the  plcaeant  and  stimulat- 
(gfonn  in  which  it  is  served  up  in  the  best  literature. 
Ooks  accustom  men  to  take  pleasure  in  ideas  and  to 
Jtivnte  a  high  and  noble  inward  life.  This,  their  su- 
i*me  value  for  the  moulding  of  character,  was  apprc- 
Wod  in  the  sixteenth  ci^nlury.  "We  ninst  drink  the 
irrit,jx£-4ho  clajiidiis,"  observi-s  Montaigne,  ''rather 
Bn  learn  their  precepts,"  and  again,  "liio  use  to 
iich  I  put  my  studies  is  a  practical  one — the  forma- 
*n  of  character  for  the  exigencies  of  life." 
•TbLd  is  the  scr\'ic«  by  which  Ute  ancients  have  put  Anoieai 
i  modema  in  their  debt.  Another  gift  of  distinct, 
^Ugh  lesser  value,  was  tliat  of  literary  style.  So 
ISO  is  the  correspondence  between  expression  and 
^Ugbt  that  it  is  uo  small  advantage  to  any  man  or 
Quy  age  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  those  supreme  masters 
the  art  of  saying  things  well,  the  Greeks.  The  dan- 
f  here  was  from  lltentl  imitntiuii.  Erasmus,  with 
bitual  wit,  ridiculed  the  Ciceronian  who  spent  years 
Constructing  sentencea  that  might  have  been  written 
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"by  his  master,  who  gpeaks  of  Jeliovah  as  Jnpiter 
Christ  as  C'ecrops  or  Iphigonia,  and  who  transna 
the  world  around  him  into  a  Boamn  empire  with  ti 
unes  and  aQgura,  consuls  and  allies.  It  is  sigiiifift 
tliat  the  English  word  "p«daut"  was  coined  in  the  e 
teenth  centary. 

What  the  claHsics  had  to  teach  directly  was 
of  le»s  value  than  their  indirect  influence,  bat  wsfl  i 
positiN'cly  harmful.  Thoso  who,  intoxicated  wit 
pagan  spirit,  sought  to  regulate  their  lives  bl 
moral  standards  of  the  poets,  fell  into  the  same 
though  into  the  opposite  vices,  as  those  who  deified, 
letter  of  the  Bible.  Like  the  Bible  the  classics 
and  are,  to  some  extent  obstacles  1o  the  march 
once,  and  this  not  only  because  they  take  luen  's 
ost  from  the  study  of  nature,  but  because  most  ana 
philosophers  from  the  time  of  Socrates  apokc  e 
temptuonsly  of  natural  experiment  and  discovei 
things  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  soul. 

If  for  the  finer  spirits  of  the  age  a  classical 
tion  funiished  a  noble  instrument  of  culture,  fo 
too  many  it  was  prized  simply  as  a  badge  of 
riority.    Among  a  people  that  stands  in  awe  of 
ing — and  this  is  more  true  of  Europe  tlinn  of 
and  was  more  true  of  the  sixteenth  than  it  Is 
twt'Utieth  ccnturj' — p  nlnsai/ 
excoptionnt-^aeiUUes  for  delicately  impreasu 
riors  with  theirerudity. 
'  Vernacular*      Thc  period  that  marked  high  water  in  the  estimat 
of  the  classics,  also  saw  the  tuni  of  the  tide.     la 

countries    the    YPra^^^'^r    rrtmt4«d^:his    frlwaaifm    M 

backward  from  the  field.    The  conscious  cultivatit 
the  modem  tongues  was  marked  Viy  the  publicati( 
new  dictionaries  and  by  various  works  such  as 
Bale's  history  of  English  literature,  written  itself, 
be  sure,  in  Latin.    Thc  finest  work  of  the  kind 
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oachim  da  Bellay'a  Difence  et  lUustratidn  de  la 
mpue  fran^aise  published  in  1549  as  part  of  a  coiv- 
rted  effort  to  raise  French  as  a  vehicle  of  poetry  and 
iroso  to  a  level  with  tlio  Gla8Bic8.  This  was  done 
lartly  by  borrowing  from  Latin.  One  of  the  charac- 
eristic  ^vorda  of  the  sixteenth,  ocntnry,  **patrie/'  waa 
nxa  formaliy  introdaocd. 

%  2.   HlBTOBY 

For  the  esamination  of  the  interodts  an<!  temper  of 
given  era,  hardly  any  better  flange  can  bo  fomid  than 
be  history  it  produced.  In  the  period  under  oousid- 
ration  there  were  two  great  sohools,  or  currents,  of 
iatoriography,  th&  huuULuiiitic.  apruittr- fxuin  the-Ro- 
uiftsuiice,  and  churdi  hietor}',  tho  child  of  the  Ref- 
imiation. 

Tho  devotees  of  the  first  illustrate  most  aptly  what 
IAD  just  been  said  about  tho  influfencfiof  the-oteflsics. 
thoir  Kufireute  iutereei  wati  aLylQ,£unczally  Latiti.  To 
tlothe  a  chronicle  in  the  toga  of  Livy's  periods,  to  de«k 
i  out  with  the  rhetoric  of  Sailust  and  to  stitch  on  a 
'ow  antitheses  and  epigrams  in  the  manner  of  Tacitus^ 
leenied  to  them  tbo  height  of  art.  Their  choice  of 
natter  was  as  characteristic  aa  their  manner,  in  that 
heir  interest  waa  e^cclusively  political  and  aristocmtia 
lave  the  doings  of  courts  and  camps,  the  political  in- 
rigues  of  governments  and  the  results  of  battles,  to- 
[ether  with  tho  virtues  and  vices  of  the  rulers,  they  saw 
Ittle  in  hi.-itory.  What  the  people  thought,  felt  and 
Qffcred,  was  beyond  their  pur\'iew.  Nor  did  most  of 
hem  have  much  interest  in  art,  science  or  literature, 
r  even  in  religion.  When  Qcorge  Buchanan,  a  mau 
I  tho  thick  of  the  Scottish  Reformation,  who  drafted 
le  Book  of  Arlides,  eamo  to  writi'  the  history  of  his 
iwn  time,  he  was  so  obsoHSod  with  tho  desire  to  imi- 
ate  tlic  ancient  Romans  that  he  hardly  mentioned  the 
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religions  controversy  at   all.    One   sarcasm   on 
priests  who  thought  the  Hew  Testatjuent  was  writUi 
by  Luther,  and  demanded  their  good  Old  Testa: 
back  again,  two  brief  aUaslons  to  Knox,  and  a  (< 
other  passing  references  are  all  of  the  Rcfo 
that  comes  into  a  bulk}*  volnme  dealing  with  the  ra 
of  James  V  and  Mary  Stuart.    His  interest  in  politi 
liberty,  his  conception  of  the  struggle  as  one  bet 
tyranny  and  freedom,  might  appear  modem  were  it 
so  plainly  rooted  in  antique  soil. 

Thr  prnTfliling  virr  o^  ♦''^immanista — to  see 
Btory  of  .ft  p^')nlp  nothing  bnt  a  political  lesson — i 
IbchUiell!  ricdio  ita  axtramo  by  Machinvelli.    'Wnting  with 
the  charm  that  conquers  time,  this  theorist  alte 
facts  to  suit  his  thesis  to  the  point  of  composing 
ical  romances.    His  Life  of  Castruccio  is  as  fictiti 
and  as  didactic  as  Xenophon's  Cyropaedia;  his  C 
military  on  lAvy  is  as  much  a  treatise  on  politics  as 
Xhe  Prin^i^  the  History  of  Florence  is  but  sligh' 
hampered,  by  the  events. 

If  Ouicciardini's  interost  in  polities  is  not  less 
elusive  tlmn  that  of  his  compatriot,  he  is  vantly 
rior  as  a  historian  to  the  older  man  in  that,  whe 
MachiavelU  deduced  history  a  priori  from  th 
Guicciardini  had  a  real  desire  to  follow  the  indacti 
method  of  deriving  bis  theory  from  an  accurate  mas- 
tery of  the  facts.  With  superb  analytical  reasoning  1>» 
preRonts  his  data,  marshals  thom  and  draws  ffoffl 
them  the  conclusions  they  will  bear.  The  liiuitatioa 
that  vitiates  many  of  his  deductions  is  lua  taking  int« 
account  only  low  and  selfish  motives.  Before  idealist! 
ho  slnnds  helpless;  he  leaves  tlie  reader  uncertain 
whether  Savonarola  was  a  prophet  or  an  extremdj 
astute  politician. 

The    advance    that   Paul   Jovius   marks    over  tie 
Florentines  lies  in  the  appeal  that  he  made  to  the  ii>- 
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t«refit3  of  the  jrcneral  public.  Uintnrr  hod  hithorto 
Tw.^..  ^.->.;^^..„  f..r  iiij  grgiifnr  gltrrr  nf  n  rwtrnii  ar-at 

moal  id  a  city;  Joviaa  Raw  that  the  most  generous  pa- 
tron of  genius  must  henceforth  be  tho  average  reader. 
It  18  true  that  he  despised  lie  public  for  whom  ho 
wrote,  stuffiug  them  with  silly  anecdotes.  Both  as  tho 
first  great  interviewer  and  reporter  for  the  history  of 
his  own  times,  and  in  paying  homage  to  Mrs.  Grundy 
by  assaming  an  air  of  virtue  not  natural  to  him,  he 
anticipated  the  modem  joumalist. 

So  much  more  modem  in  point  of  view  than  his  con-  f*^" 
temporaries  was  Polydore  Vergil — whose  EHglisk  His- 
tory appeared  in  153-1 — that  the  generalizations  about 
humanist  historiography  are  only  partially  true  of  him. 
Though  his  description  of  land  and  people  is  perhaps 
modelled  on  Horodotos,  it  shows  a  genuine  interest  in 
the  life  of  the  common  man,  even  of  the  poor.  He 
noted  the  geography,  climate  and  fauna  of  the  isUind ; 
his  eyes  saw  London  Bridge  with  its  rows  of  shops  on 
either  side,  and  they  admired  the  parks  full  of  game, 
the  apple  orchards,  the  fat  hens  and  pheasants,  the 
ploughs  drawn  by  mixed  teams  of  horses  and  oxen;  he 
even  observed  the  silver  salt-cellars,  spoons  and  cups 
oscd  by  the  poor,  and  their  meals  of  meat.  His  da- 
ecription  of  the  people  as  brave,  hospitable  and  very 
religious  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  then.  With  an  anti- 
quary *s  interest  in  old  manuscripts  Vergil  combined  a 
philosopher's  skepticism  of  old  legends.  This  Italian, 
though  his  patron  was  Henr>'  VIII,  balanced  English 
and  French  authorities  and  told  the  truth  even  in  such 
delicate  matters  as  the  treatment  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
PoliticiAl  history  was  for  him  still  the  most  important, 
although  to  one  branch  of  it,  constitutional  history,  he 
was  totally  blind.  So  were  almost  all  Englishmen  then, 
even  Shakespeare,  whose  King  John  contains  no  allu- 
sion to  Magna  Chartf).    In  hi?  work  On  the  Inventors 
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of  Things  Vergil  showed  the  depth  of  his  insist  ii 
Oh*  iniportniice  in  historTp'  of  cnltare  and  ideai*. 
his  treatment  of  Bucti  subjects  a^  the  origia  of 
man,  rnamage,  religion,  Utn^ago,  poetry,  drama, 
sic,  sciences  and  laws  is  unequal  to  his  purpose,  the  i^ 
tention  itself  bears  witness  to  a  new  and  fruitful  spii 
Neither  Franro  nor  England  nor  Oormany  prodi 
historians  equal  to  those  of  Italian  or  of  Scottish  hirti] 
France  was  the  homo  of  the  memoir,  personal,  cbat^ 
spicy  and  uhphilo(>ophic.    Thoso  of  Blaise  de  Mont 
are  purely  military,  those  of  Brantome  are  ID0«1 
scandalous.    Martin  da  Bellay  tried  to  impart  a  hij 
tone  to  his  reminiscences,  while  with  Hotman  a  sdic 
of  pamphleteers  arose  to  yoke  bif^tory  with  politic 
theory.    John  Bodin  attempted  without  much 
the  difficult  task  of  writing  a  philosophy  of  hlstoi 
His  chief  contribution  was  the  theory  of  geography  j 
climate  as  determinant  influences. 

It  is  bard  to  seo  any  value,  save  occasiooaUy 
sources,  in  the  popular  English  chronicles  of  Edi 
Hall,  Haphnel  HolUnshcd  and  John  Stow,     i^^ 
court  gossip  and  of  pageantry,  strongly  royalist, 
servatire  and  patriotic,  they  reflect  the  interests  of 
middle-clafls  cockney  as  faithfully  as  doos  a  oci 
t>'pc  of  newspaper  and  magazine  today. 
BiegnpiiiAi      The  biography  and  nntohiography  were  cultirat 
with  considerable  success.    Jovius  and  Brantome 
wrote  series  of  lives  of  eminent  men   and   womc 
Though  the  essays  of  Plrasmus  in  this  direction 
both  few  and  brief,  they  are  notable  as  among  the 
exquisite  pen-portraits  in  literature.     More  ambltioi 
and  more  notable  were  the  Lives  of  the  Best  Paintt 
Sculptors  and  Architects  by  George  Vasari,  in  wl 
the  whole  interest  was  personal  and  practical,  with 
attempt  to  write  a  history  or  a  philosophy  of 
Even  critioiBm  was  confined  almost  eJiljroly  to  vh 
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f  praiso.  In  the  realm  of  autobiography  Ben- 
nuto  CtiUitii  attained  to  the  non  plus  vltra  of  self- 
evclation.  If  he  diacloses  the  Bpriuss  of  a  rare 
Ttidtic  genius,  with  cquul  na'ivotS  he  lays  bare  u  ruf- 
nly  character  and  a  colossal  cgotiam. 

One  immense  field  of  human  thought  and  action  had  Cbvih 
en  uU  but  totally  ignored  by  the  humanist  historians 
tliat  of  religion.    To  cultivato  this  &eld  a  new  genre, 
urcb  histor}',  sprang  into  being,  though  the  felt  want 
-as  not  then  for  a  rational  explanation  of  important 
d  neglected  phenomena,  but  for  material  which  Each 
ide  ill  the  religious  controversy  might  forge  into  weap- 
8  to  use  against  the  oUier.     The  natural  result  of 
o  practical  a  purpose  was  that  history  was  studied 
hrough  colored  spectacles,  and  was  interpreted  with 
Satrong  tendency.    In  tho  most  honest  hands,  such  as 
Kfaose  of  Sleiduo,  the  scale  was  unconscioasly  weighted 
Wi  one  side ;  by  more  passionate  or  less  hojiorable  ad- 
vocates it  was  delit>erately  lightened  with  suppression 
Dif  the  truth  ou  one  side  and  loaded  with  fiuggostion  of 
Uie  false  ou  tho  other. 

If  the  mutual  animosity  of  Catholic  and  Protestant 
amrrowed  history,  tticir  common  deteetation  of  all 
ptber  religioits  than  Christianity,  aa  well  as  of  all 
Pieresics  and  skepticisms,  probably  impoverished  it 
still  inoro.  Orthodox  Christianity,  with  its  necessary 
preparation,  ancient  Judaism,  was  sot  apart  as  di- 
vinely rdvcolod  over  against  all  other  faiths  and  beliefs, 
%hich  at  beat  wore  "the  beastly  devices  of  the  heathen" 
!and  at  worst  tho  direct  inspiration  of  the  devils.  Few 
rwere  the  men  who,  like  Erasmus,  could  compare  Christ 
(uith  Socrates,  Plato  and  Seneca;  fewer  still  those  who 
could  say  with  Franok,  "Heretic  is  a  title  of  honor,  for 
truth  ia  always  called  heresy."  The  names  of  Mar- 
cion  and  Pclagius,  Epicurus  and  Mahomet,  excited  a 
pa.ssion  of  hatred  hardly  coniprcbensiblo  to  ua.    The 
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refutation  of  the  Koruu  Issued  under  Luther's  auspic 
would  have  been  ludicrous  had  It  not  been  pitiful. 

In  large  part  this  vicious  interpretatiou  of  hlato 
was  Uwiueathed  to  the  Reformers  by  the  Middle  Age 
As  Augustine  set  the  City  of  God  over  against  the  ci| 
of  deatniction,  t»o  the  Protestuut  historians  regi 
the  human  drama  aa  a  puppet  show  in  which  God 
the  devil  pulled  the  strings,     institutions  of  which 
disapproved,  sucli  as  the  papacy  and  monasticism, 
thought  to  bo  adequately  explained  by  the  suj 
of  their  Satanic  origin,    A  thin,  wan  lino  of  "witncE 
passed  the  truth  down,  like  buckets  of  water  at  a  fii 
from  Us  source  in  the  Apostolic  age  to  the  lime  of 
writer. 

Even  with  such  handicaps  to  weigh  it  down, 
study  of  church  history  did  much  good.     A  vast  bo 
of  now  sources  were  uncovered  and  ransacked, 
appeal  to  an  objective  standard  slowly  but  sni 
forced  its  lesson  on  tlie  litigants  hefore  the  bar 
truth.    Writing  under  the  eye  of  vigilant  critics  oi 
cannot  forever  suppress  or  distort  inconvenient  fac 
The  critical  dagger,  at  6rBt  sharpened  only  to  stab 
enemy,  became  a  scalpel  to  cut  away  rauny  a  forei( 
growth.    With  larger  knowledge  came,  though  slow^ 
fairer  judgment  and  deeper  human  interest.     In  tl 
respects  there  was  vast  difference  between  the  im 
viduul  writers.    To  condemn  them  all  to  the  Malebolgi 
deserved  only  by  the  worst  is  undiscriminating. 

Among  the  most  industrious  and  the  most  biassed 
must  certainly  be  numbered  Matthew  Flacius  Ulyricos 
and  his  collaborators  in  producing  the  Magdeburg  Cat-^ 
turies,  a  vast  history  of  the  clmrch  to  the  year  li 
which  aimed  at  making  Protestant  polemic  indeper 
ent  of  Catholic  sources.    Save  for  the  accumulaiion 
much  material  it  deserves  no  praise.    Its  critical  prii 
ciples  are  worse  than  none,  for  its  only  criterion 
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sources  is  as  they  arc  pro-  or  anti-papal  The  latter 
^are  tAbcn  and  the  former  left.  Miracles  are  not 
L  doubted  as  sucli,  but  are  divided  into  two  classes,  those 
r  tending  to  prove  an  accepted  doctrine  which  are  true, 
^and  those  which  support  some  papal  institution  whioh 

*  are  branded  as  "first-class  lies."  The  correspondence 
ii between  Christ  and  King  AbjB:nrus  is  used  as  not  hav- 
^ing  been  proved  o  forgery,  and  the  absurd  legend  of  the 

*  female  Pope  Joan  is  never  doubted.  The  psychology 
of  the  authors  is  us  bad  as  their  criticism.  All  opposi- 
tion to  the  popp,  especially  that  of  the  German  Em- 
perors, is  represented  as  caused  by  religion. 

However  poor  was  the  work  of  the  authors  of  the 
Vagdcburg  Centuries,  they  were  at  least  honest  in 
arraying  their  sources.  This  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  Caesar  Baronius,  whose  Annale.'i  £!cclesiastici  was 
the  official  Catholic  counterblast  to  the  Protestant  work. 
I  'Whereas  liis  criticism  is  no  whit  bettor  than  theirs,  ho 
adopted  the  cunning  policy,  unfortunately  widely  ob- 
taining since  his  day,  of  simply  ignoring  or  suppress- 
ing unpleasant  facts,  rather  than  of  refuting  the  in- 
ferences draivn  from  them.  Hia  talent  for  switching 
the  attention  to  a  side-issue,  and  for  tangling  instead 
of  clearing  problems,  made  the  Protestants  justly  re- 
gard him  as  "a  great  deceiver"  though  even  the  most 
learned  of  them,  J.  J.  Scaligor,  who  attempted  to  refute 
him.  found  the  work  difficult 

Nnlurnlly  Ihc  battle  of  the  historians  waxed  hottest 
over  the  Keformution  itself.  A  certain  class  of  Prot- 
estant works,  of  which  Crespin's  Book  of  Martyrs,  lis* 
Beza's  EccleMastical  History  and  John  Foxe's  Acts  ^^^ 
and  Monumcnt.t  (first  English  edition,  1563),  are  ex- 
amples, catered  to  the  passions  of  the  multitude  by 
laying  the  stress  of  their  presentation  on  the  heroism 
and  sufferings  of  the  witnesses  to  the  faith  and  the 
cruelty  of  the  persecutors.    For  many  men  tlie  de- 
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failed   doBcription   of   isolated   facts   has    a   oei 
**thicknesfl*'   of   reality — if   X   may   borrow   Wi 
Jamca's  phrase — that  in  found  by  more  complex 
only  in  the  deduction  of  ^noral  canses.     Passionuli 

Fow  partisan  and  sometimes  ribald,  Koxe  won  the 

that  waits  on  demagOBuee.  Whc-n  it  came  to  him  a*  i 
afti;rtliong:ht  to  turn  his  book  of  martyrs  into  a 
eral  history,  he  pla^arized  the  Ma^dcburtj  Cnttunt 
The  reliability  of  his  original  narrative  has  bfKn 
pugnod  with  some  success,  though  it  has  not  hecu 
or  Impartialty  inventigated.  Much  of  it  being  dm 
from  personal  recollection  or  from  unpublished 
ords,  its  sole  value  consists  for  us  in  it«  accnrajg*. 
have  comi)arcd  a  small  section  of  the  work  with 
manuscript  source  used  by  Foxe  and  have  made 
rather  surprising  discovery  that  though  there  arc  ini 
variations,  none  of  them  can  bo  referred  to  partisi 
bias  or  to  any  other  conceivable  motivo.  In  this  H 
stance,  which  Is  too  small  to  genertdise,  it  is  pose 
that  Foxe  either  had  supplementary  information, 
that  he  wrote  from  a  careless  memory.  In  any  case '. 
work  must  be  used  with  caution. 

KiMx  Much  superior  to  the  work  of  Foxe  was  John  Knbx^ 

Ilistory  of  the  Reformation   of  Religion  within  0 
Realm  of  Scotland  (written  1559-71).     In  style  it  ij 
rapid,  with  a  rare  gift  for  seizing  the  essential  and  < 
no  less  rare  humor  and  command  of  sarcasm.    Ite  il 
tontion  to  be  "a  faithful  rehearsal  of  such  pcrsoi 
as  God  has  made  iiiBtniraonts  nf  his  glor^',"  thf 
thus  equivocally  stated,  is  carried  out  in  an  bonoi 
sense.    It  is  true  that^tho  writer  never  harbored 
doubt  that  John  Knox  himself  was  the  chiefest  instni^ 
mcnt  of  God's  glory,  nor  that  "the  Roman  Kirk  is  tU_ 
synagogue  of  Satan  and  the  head  thereof,  called 
pope,  thnt  man  of  sin  of  whom  the  apostle  speaketh.'' 
If,  in  Bucli  an  avowed  apology,  one  does  not  get  impar* 
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llty,  neither  is  one  milled  by  expecting  it.  Knox's 
onor  consists  only  in  IhiH  tLat,  an  a  party  pamphle- 
aer,  lio  did  not  falsiry  or  suppress  ee&ential  facts  as 
e  andorstood  them  himself. 

In  glaring  contrast  to  Knox's  obtruflive  bias,  is  tho 
ftir  appoaranco  of  impartiality  preweuted  in  Henry 
lullingcr's  History  of  the  Reformation  1519-32. 
lere,  too,  we  meet  with  excellent  composition,  bat  with 

studied  moderation  of  phrase.  It  is  prolwiblo  that 
le  nathor's  professions  of  faimoas  arc  sincere,  though 
,t  times  the  temptation  to  omit  recording  uncfiifying 
acts,  such  as  the  sacramcntarian  schism,  is  too  strong 
or  him. 

Before  passing  judgment  on  anything  it  is  necessary 
o  know  it  at  ila  best.  Probably  John  Sloidan'a  Rc- 
iffiou^t  and  political  Uistory  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V 
as  the  best  work  on  the  German  Reformation  written 
jefore  the  eighteenth  century.  Bossuet  was  more  clo- 
nent  and  amile,  Seckendorf  more  learned,  Gilbert 
Jamot  bad  better  perspective,  but  none  of  these  writ- 
rs  was  better  infonnod  than  Sleidan,  or  ns  objective. 
or  the  first  and  only  time  he  rcaUy  combined  the  two 
enres  then  obtaining,  the  humanistic  and  the  eccleai- 
stical.  He  is  not  blind  to  some  of  the  cultural 
chievcmenfs  of  the  Reformation.  One  of  the  things 
or  which  he  praises  Lnther  most  is  for  ornamenting 
nd  enriching  the  German  langnage.  Sleidan's  faults 
re  those  of  his  age.  He  dared  not  break  the  old  slifT 
irision  of  the  subject  by  years.  He  put  in  a  number 
if  Insignificant  facts,  such  as  the  fiood  of  the  Tiber 
,nd  the  explosion  of  ammunition  dumps,  nor  was  he 
ibove  n  superstitious  belief  in  the  effects  of  eclipses 
Lnd  in  monsters.  He  cited  docomenta  broadly  and  on 
he  whole  fairly,  but  not  with  painstaking  aoonraoy. 
!e  offered  nothing  on  the  causes  leading  up  to  the 
Reformation,  nor  on  the  coarse  of  tho  development  of 
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Proicfitaiitigni,  nor  on  the  diaraoters  of  it^  leaders 
on  the  lifii  auii  thonght  of  the  people.     But  he 
fluently,  acceptably  to  Lis  public,  and  temperately. 

On  the  whole,  save  for  Baronios,  the  Catholics 
less  to  offer  of  notable  histories  than  had  the  Prot 
ants.    A  succes  de  scandale  was  won  by  Nicholas 
ders'  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  English  Scl 
Among:  the  nasty  bits  of  gossip  with  ^rhicli  " 
Slanders,**  as  he  was  called,  doHghted.  to  regale 
nndienee,  some  are  absurd,  such  as  tliat  Anne  Boli 
w^as  Ilcnrj-  VTIT's  daughter.    As  the  books  from 
he  says  he  took  these  anecdotes  are  not  extant,  it 
impofisible  to  ganpe  how  far  he  merely  copie<l  t 
others  and  how  far  he  gave  rein  to  his  imagination. 

The  one  brilliant  bit  of  Catholic  clinrch  history 
was  written  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  the  autobi<f 
rnphy  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  dictated  by  him  to  T^iro 
Gonzidez  ami  taken  down  partly  in  Spanish  and  partt 
in  Italian.  The  great  merit  of  this  narrative  is  is 
insight  into  the  author's  ovra  character  gained  byloD{ 
years  of  careful  eelf-observalion.  Its  whole  emphasif 
is  psychological,  on  the  inner  struggle  and  not  on  tbi 
outward  manifestations  of  saintUness,  such  as  vi« 
It  was  taken  over  in  large  part  verbatim  in  Ri 
ueira's  biography  of  Loyola.  Compared  to  it, 
other  attempts  at  ecclesiastical  biography  in  the 
teenth  century,  notably  the  lives  of  Luther  by 
Catholic  Cochlaeus  and  by  the  Protestant  Matheaii 
lag  far  in  the  dusty  rear. 


§  3.  PouncAi*  Thbobt 

The  great  era  of  the  state  naturally  shono  ia, 
ical  thought.    Though  there  was  some  scieutiBc 
tigation  of  social  and  economic  laws,  thought 
chiefly  conditioned  by  the  new  probleme  to  be  fa< 
From  the  long  medieval  dream  of  a  universal  empi 
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d  a  universal  church,  men  awoke  to  find  themselves 
the  presence  of  new  entities,  created,  to  be  sure,  by 
eir  own  spirits,  but  all  unw'ittingly.    Cue  of  those 
8  the  nationiil  state,  whose  essonco  was  power  nud 
^e  law  of  whose  life  was  expansion  to  the  point  ol 
iting  equal  or  superior  force.    No  other  factor  in 
ry,  not  even  religioii,  has  produced  so  many  wars 
s  the  clash  of  national  egotisms  sancttHcd  by  the 
e  of  patriotism.    Within  the  state  the  shift  of  sov- 
ignty  from  the  privileged  orders  to  the  bourgeoisie 
cossitated  the  formulation  of  a  now  theory.    It  was 
e  triuinpli,  wit^i  thf  rtt^\  of  the  monarchy  and  of 
,c  parliaments,  that  pointed  the  road  of  some  pub- 
icista  to  a  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and 
ers  to  a  distinctly  republican  conclusions.    There 
re  even  a  few  egalitarians  who  claimed  for  all  classes 
democratic  regime.    And,  thirdly,  the  Reformation 
vo  a  new  turn  lo  the  old  problem  of  the  relationship 
church  andfilale-    It  was  on  premisoa  gathered 
om  these  three  phenomena  that  the  pnbhcists  of  that 
go  built  a  daz7.1ing  structnrc  of  political  thnuglit. 

It  -was  chiefly  the  first  of  these  problems  that  ab-  JJ^^'J^'* 
lorbed  tho  attention  of  Nicholas  Machiavclli,  the  most 
krtlliant,  the  most  studied  and  the  most  abused  of 
Political  theorists.  As  betwcN>n  monnrehy  and  u  re- 
3uldic  he  preferred,  on  the  whole,  the  former,  as  likely 
.o  be  the  stronger,  but  he  clearly  saw  that  where  eco- 
loxnic  equality  prevailed  political  equality  was  natural 
tn<\  inevitable.  The  masses,  he  thought,  desired  only 
lecurity  of  person  and  property,  and  would  adhere  to 
silher  form  of  government  that  offered  tbem  the  beat 
•banco  of  these.  For  republic  and  monarchy  alike 
Sfnchinvelli  was  ready  to  offer  maxims  of  statecraft, 
ihose  for  the  former  embodied  in  his  Discourses  on 
tfivy,  those  for  the  latter  in  his  Prince.  In  erecting  a 
new  flcience  of  statecraft,  by  which  a  people  might  ar- 
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rive  at  supreme  dominion,  Macliiavolli's  gr^at 
is  that  he  looked  afresh  at  the  facts  and  discarded^ 
old,  worn  furinnlas  of  the  Kclinobnon;  hin  great  d( 
lit  th»t  he  80t  before  hie  nund  as  a  premUc  an  ubftE 
"political  man"  as  far  divorced  from  living,  br 
ing-,  complex  reality  as  the  "economic  man**  of 
cardo.    Men,  he  thought,  are  always  the  same, 
emwl  by  calculable  motives  of  self-interest.    In 
eral,  be  thought,  men  are  ungrateful,  fickle,  false, 
ardir  and  cox-r-tnns,  to  be  ruled  partly  by  an  app 
to  their  xreed,  but  cliiefly  by  fear. 

Bealist  as  he  professed  to  be,  Macliinvelli  divot 
politics  from  mornlity.    WTioroaa  for  Aristotle' 
Aqninas  alike  the  science  of  puLitics  is  a  brandli^ 
ethics,  for  Macbiiivclli  it  is  an  abstract   science' 
totally  dissociated  from  morality  as  is  ntathematicsj 
surgery.    The  prince,  according  to  MachiavvUt, 
appear  to  be  merciful,  faithful,  humane,  religious 
upright,  but  should  be  able  to  act  oltiorwise  wit 
the  least  scruple  when  it  is  to  bis  advantago  to  do< 
His  heroes  are  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  "a  prince 
always  preaches  good  faith  but  never  practises 
and  Caesar  Borgia,  "who  did  everything  that  can] 
done  by  a  prudent  and  virtnous  man ;  so  that  no  bet 
precepts  can  ho  offered  to  a  new  prince  than  those 
gested   by  iho-   example  of  his  actions.*'     What 
Florentine  publicist  especially  admired   ia  Cue 
statecraft  were  some  examples  of  consummate  pel 
and  violence  which  he  hnd  the  opportunity  of  ot 
ing  nl  first  band.    Machiavelli  made  a  nharp  distil 
tion  between  private  and  public  virtue.     The  foi 
he  professed  to  regard  as  binding  on  the  individi 
as  it  was  necessary  to  the  public  good.     It  is 
worthy  that  this  advocate  of  all  hypocrisy  and 

1  In  Or*«k  tfae  vonlg  "{xiliUa'*  Knd  "ctbio"  both  li«re  k  wl6ff  i 
ing  than  they  hare  In  Engllah. 
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nd  violence  on  the  part  of  the  government  was  in  his   PMkm. 

(TO  life  senile,  affectionate  and  true  to  trust.    Reii-   («™t«'^* 
on  AtnchiavoUi  regarded  as  a  valuable  instrument  of 

Tanny,  but  he  did  not  hold  the  view,  attributed  by 

Ibbon  to  Roman  publicists,  that  all  religions,  though 
the  philosopher  equally  false,  were  to  the  statesman 

[ually  useful.  Christianity  he  detested,  not  so  nmch 
I  an  exploded  superstition,  as  bocauee  he  saw  in  it 
;«oretically  the  negation  of  those  patriotic,  military 
rtues  of  ancient  Rome,  and  because  practically  the 
ipacy  had  prevented  the  union  of  Italy.  Naturally 
achiavelli  ofacrisbed  tb«  army  a»  the  prime  interest 
the  state.    In  advocating  a  national  militia  with 

nivorsnl  training  of  citizens  he  anticipated  the  con- 

sript  armies  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
This  writer,  speaking  the  latent  though  nn&vowed 

Icals  of  an  evil  generation  of  public  men,  was  re- 

'ariled  by  being  openly  rllified  and  secretly  studied. 
e  lK>came  the  manual  of  ttfatesmcn  and  the  bugbear 
moralists.    Wldle  Catharine  de'  ^^Gdiei,  Thomas 

romwpll  and  Francis  Bacnii  chewed,  swallowed  and 

igested  his  pages,  the  dramatist  had  only  to  put  in  a 
iccr  or  an  abusive  sarcasm  at  the  expense  of  Iho 

lorcntine — and  there  were  very  many  such  allusions 
him  on  the  Elizabethan  stage — to  be  sure  of  a  round 
applause  from  the  audience.     While  Machiavelli 
nd  few  open  defenders,  efforts  to  refute  him  were 
crous.    When  Reginald  Pole  piaid  that  his  works 
re  written  by  the  evil  one  a  chorus  of  Jesuits  sang 
on  and  the  church  put  his  writings  on  the  Index. 
e  Huguenots  were  not  loss  vocifoi*ous  in  opposition, 
xnong  them  Innocent  Gentillet  attacked  not  only  his 

lorals  but  his  talent,  saying  tliat  tiis  maxims  were 

rawn  from  an  observation  of  small  states  only,  and 

at  Ilia  judgment  of  the  policy  suitable  to  largo  na- 

oDS  was  of  the  poorest 


L 
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Tt  ift  fair  to  try  The  Prince  by  the  author* 
atandards.    He  did  not  purpose,  in  Bacon's  pi 
to  describe  wbat  men  ought  to  be  but  what  th 
tnally  arc;  he  put  aside  ethical  ideas  not  as  fal: 
as  irrelevant     Bat  this  rejection  was  fatal  even 
own  purpose,  "for  what  ho  put  aside  .  .  .  were 
iug  less  than  the  living  forces  by  which  societies 
eist  and  governments  nro  strong." '     Calvin  eucol 
where  the  Florentine  failed,  as  Lord  Morley  p 
out,  because  he  put  the  moral  ideal  first. 
EcMcniu  The  most  striking  contrast  to  Machiavolli  wu 

forthcoming  from  the  camp  of  the  Reformers,  but 
that  of  the  northern  humanists,  Erasuius  and  1 
The  Jnstituti<m  of  a  Christian  Prince,  by  the  fl 
scholar,  is  at  the  antipodes  of  the  Italian  thesis, 
tue  is  inculcated  as  Uie  chief  requisite  of  a  pr 
who  can  be  considered  good  only  in  proportion  a 
fosters  the  wealth  and  the  education  of  his  iieople. 
should  levy  no  tiixes,  if  possible,  but  should  live 
simoniously  off  his  own  estate.  He  should  never  i 
war,  wive  when  absolutely  necessary,  even  against 
Infidel,  and  should  negotiate  only  such  treaties  as  ll 
for  their  principal  object  the  prevention  of  armed 
flict. 

Still  more  noteworthy  than  his  moral  postulate 
Erasmus's  preference  for  the  republican  form  of  | 
emment.  In  the  Christian  Prince,  dedicated  as  it 
to  the  emperor,  he  spoke  as  if  kings  might  and  peril 
ought  to  be  elected,  but  in  his  Adages  he  interpn 
the  spirit  of  the  ancients  in  a  way  most  diapanj 
to  monarchy.  Considering  how  carefully  this 
was  stnJicd  by  pi'omising  youths  at  the  impression 
age,  it  is  not  too  much  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  marked  republican  current  of  thm 
throughout  the  century.    Under  the  heading,  "f 
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Sd  kings  are  born  such,"  he  wrote:  '*In  al]  history, 
iicient  aud  recent,  you  will  scarcely  find  in  the  course 
r  several  centuries  one  or  two  pruices,  who,  by  their 
jgiial  folly,  did  not  bring  ruin  on  humanity."  In 
aotber  pUce,  after  a  similar  remark,  he  continues: 


* 


I  bnow  not  whether  much  of  tliia  is  not  to  be  iropuled 

to  ountelvcs.     We  iruMt  the  rudder  (if  a  viwscl,  wlwre  a 

w  iiailors  and  seme  goods  alone  are  in  jeopardy,  to 

ue  but  skilful  pilots;  but  the  state,  wherein  ts  com- 

iriaed  the  safely  of  so  many  thousands,  we  leave  to  the 

idanc'e  of  any  chauce  hands.    A  charioteer  muat  h-aru, 

upon  and  practice  his  art;  a  prince  needs  only  to 

born.     Yet  government  in  the  most  difficult,  as  it  is  the 

io«t  honorable,  of  Miiences.    Shall  we  choofie  the  master 

of  a  ttbip  and  not  chooae  liim  who  is  to  have  rhc  earf>  of 

many  «tie8  and  so  many  soulsT  .  .  .  Do  ve  not  see 

t  noble  cities  are  erected  by  tbe  people  and  destroyed 

y  princes  1  that  a  state  grows  rich  by  the  industry  of 

its  citizens   and   is   plunderi-d   hy   the    rapacity   of    its 

princosf  that  good  laws  arc  enacted  by  elected  magistrates 

d  Wolated  by  kings  t  that  the  people  love  peace  aud 

e  princes  foment  warT 


^by 

its 
pr 


here  is  far  too  much  to  the  same  purpose  to  quote, 
hicb  in  all  makes  a  polemic  against  monarcliy  not 
Eoeeded  by  the  fiercest  repuhlicans  of  the  next  two 
enerotions.  It  is  true  that  Erasmus  wrote  all  this 
1 1515,  and  half  took  it  hack  after  the  Peasants'  War. 
IPrinces  must  be  endured,"  he  then  thought,  "lest 
*"ranny  g\ve  place  to  anarchy,  a  still  greater  evil." 
As  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  Reformation  ^etoiu*- 
las  the  strengthening  of  national  self -eon  sciousnesa, 
I  conversely  one  of  the  most  marked  results  of  tho 
k>vement  was  the  exaltation  of  the  state.  The  liefor- 
tation  iK-gan  to  realize,  though  at  first  haltingly,  the 
(iparation  of  church  and  state,  aud  it  endowed  the 
titer  with  much  wealth,  with  many  privileges  and 
high  prerogatives  and  duties  up  to  that  time  be- 
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longing  to  the  former.    It  is  true  that  oil  the  iniii 
tors  would  b&ve  recoiled  from  bald  ErastiaDiezn, 
is  uot  found  in  the  theses  of  Thomas  Eraatus,  bst 
the  free-Uiinker  Thomas  Hobbes.    Wbereas  tbe 
formers  merely  said  that  the  state  shoold  be  dn 
with  the  duty  of  enforcing  orthodoxy  and  pn: 
sinners,  Uobbes  drew  the  logical  inference  thit 
state  was  the  final  authority  for  determining  rvUgii 
truth.    That  Hobbes  *s  conclusion  was  only  the 
iio  ad  iUfSurdum  of  the  Refommtion  doctrine  wu 
den  from  the  Reformers  themselves  by   their 
strong  belief  in  an  absolute  and  ascertainable  reU 
truth. 

The  tendency  of  both  Luther  and  Calvin  to  exalt 
state  took  two  divergent  forme  according^  to  tlieir  m 
dcrstandinp  of  what  the  state  viaa.  Lutheranism 
«amc  the  a]lT  of  absolute  monarchy,  whcrcns  Ciln- 
ism  had  in  it  a  rcpnhlican  element.  It  is  no  aodddli 
that  Germany  developed  a  form  of  govcnimeut  in  wh 
a  paternal  hut  bureaucratic  care  of  the  people  a|H 
plied  tho  place  of  popular  liberty,  whereas  Aroerioi 
on  the  v'hole  the  most  Calviiiistic  of  the  groat  slaWj 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  the  idea  of  the  rule*' 
the  majority.  Tlio  English  Reformation  was  at  fiid 
Lullicran  in  tliis  respect,  but  after  158(»  it  bogaa  N 
take  the  strong  Calvinlstio  tendency  that  led  to 
Commonwealth. 

While  Lutlicr  eared  enormously  for  social  refi 
and  did  valiant  service  in  its  cause,  ho  harbored  a  (lii-| 
trust  of  the  people  that  grates  harshly  on  modom 
Especially  after  the  excesses  of  the  Peasants*  War 
the  estnivagance  of  Miinzcr,  he  came  to  believe 
"Herr  Omnes"  was  capable  of  little  good  and 
eril.    "Tlie  princes  of  this  world  are  gods,"  he 
said,  "the  common  people  are  Satan,  through  wl 
God  sometimes  does  what  at  other  times  ho  doea 
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ly  through  Satan,  ie.,  makes  rebellion  as  a  pan- 
lent  for  the  people's  sins."  And  again:  *'I 
Id  rather  suffer  a  prince  doiiiff  wrong  than  a  peo- 
doiiig  right."  Passive  obedience  to  the  divinely 
lined  ''powers  that  be"  was  therefore  the  solo  duty 
be  subjpot.    "It  is  in  no  wise  proper  for  anyone 

would  be  a  C'hristian  to  set  himself  up  against 
goverument,  whether  it  act  justly  or  unjustly," 
Tote  in  1530. 

lat  Luther  turned  to  tlie  priuce  as  the  represoiita- 
of  the  divine  majesty  iu  the  state  is  due  not  only 
oriptural  authority  but  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
oaterial  for  any  other  form  o£  goveniment  to  be 
A  in  Oemiauy.  He  was  no  sycupliant,  nor  had  he 
fusions  08  to  the  cliarncttT  of  hereditary  mon- 
■  Li  bis  Treatise  on  Civil  Authority,  dedicate<l  '^^s 
■own  sovereign,  Dnke  John  of  Saxony,  he  wrote:  \ 
Re  the  foundation  of  the  world  a.  wise  prince  has    \ 

a  rare  bird  and  a  juat  one  much  rarer.  They 
gonerally  the  biggest  fools  and  worst  knaves  on 
1,  Tvhereforc  one  must  always  expect  the  worst 
lem  and  not  much  good,  especially  in  divine  niat- 
"  They  distinctly  have  not  the  right,  he  adds,  to 
le  spiritual  things,  but  only  to  enforce  the  deci- 
I  of  the  Christian  community. 

»ling  the  uoeeKsity  for  tionio  bridle  in  the  mouth 
emperor  and  finding  uo  warrant  for  the  people  to 
Luther  groped  for  the  notion  of  some  legal 
tion  on  the  monarch's  power.  The  word  "con- 
Itou'*  HO  familiar  to  us,  was  hicking  then,  but  that 
wtn  was  present  is  certain.  The  Qermau  Empire 
a  conslitution,  largely  unwritten  hut  partly  statu- 
—  The  limitalioris  on  the  imperial  power  wore 
Bcognized  by  an  Italian  obaon'er,  Quirini.  \Vlicn 
■rerc  bronglit  to  Luther's  attention  he  admitted 
fight  of  the  Genmia  states  to  resist  by  force  im- 
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porial  acts   of  injnstico  contrarr  to   positive 
Moreover,  he  always  maintaiucd  that  no  subject 
obey  an  order  directly  coDtravening  the  law  of 
In  these  limilations  on  the  government's  power,  i 
as  they  were,  were  contained  the  germs  of  the 
Calvinistic  conKtitiitioimlism. 

While  many  of  the  Keforraera — Melaochthoa,  B 
Tyndale — were  completely  in  accord  with  Lntl 
earlier  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  the  Swifs,  Fr 
and  Scotch  developed  a  consistent  body  of  coal 
tional  theor}'  destined  to  gruide  the  peoples  into  on 
liberty.  Doubtless  an  influence  of  prime  imporl 
in  the  Reformed  as  distinct  from  the  Lutheran  ch( 
was  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  govemment.  Congi 
tionalism  and  Prcsbyterinnism  are  practical  ol 
lessons  in  demooracy.  Many  writers  have  j 
pointed  out  in  the  case  of  America  the  influence  o 
vestry  in  the  evolution  of  the  town  meeting.  In  fl 
countries  the  same  cause  operated  in  tho  same  < 
^ving  the  Britteh  and  French  Protestants  ample  | 
lice  in  representative  government.  Zwingli  asaf 
that  the  subject  should  refuse  to  act  contrary  U 
faith.  Prom  the  Middle  Ages  he  took  the  doctrii 
the  identity  of  spiritaal  and  civil  anthority,  bat  be 
postulated  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  as  was  nal 
in  a  free-born  Switzer.  In  fact,  his  s\Tnpatl»i( 
republican  through  and  through. 

The  clear  political  thinking  of  Calvin  and 
lowers  was  in  large  part  the  result  of  tho  exi 
of  their  sitaation.    Confronted  with  eatablished 
they  were  forced  to  defend  themselves  with 
well  as  with  sword.    In  France,  especially,  tlie  e 
of  their  thought  was  blown  into  fierce  blase  by 
winds  of  persecution.    Not  only  the  Huguonota 
fire,  but  all  their  neighbors,  until  the  kiugdo 
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ranee  seemed  on  the  point  of  anticipating  tbe  great 
evolution  by  two  centuries. 

AVilli  till!  tocsins  ringing  in  his  ears,  jangling  dis- 
rdautly  with  the  sennle  doctrines  of  Paul  and  Lu- 

eVf  '^p^"^"  ■ ■"  ■'■  t"  f"'';r  n  thfnr>'  lliut  "1i"Tild 

ihcrty  urith  order.  Carrying  a  step  farther 
had  his  musters  the  separation  of  civil  and  ecclesi- 
Btical  authority,  he  yet  regarded  civil  government  as 
e  most  sacred  and  hnnoraWe  of  all  merely  human 
jstitotions.  The  form  he  preferred  was  an  aristoc- 
acy,  bat  where  monarchy  prevailc<l,  Cnlviu  was  not 
ircparcd  to  recommend  its  overthrow,  save  in  cstrcmo 
ases.  Grasping  at  Lnther's  idea  of  constitutional, 
ir  contractual,  limitations  on  the  royal  power,  he  as- 
erted  that  the  king  should  be  resisted,  when  he  vio- 
ated  his  rights,  not  by  private  men  but  by  elected 
nagiBtrates  to  whom  tho  gunnliansliip  of  the  people*8 
ights  should  be  particularly  entrusted.  The  high  re- 
poct  in  which  Calvin  was  held,  and  the  clearness  and 
omprebensiveuess  of  hia  thought  made  him  ultimately 
he  most  influential  of  the  Protestant  publicists.  By 
lis  doctrine  tbe  Dutch,  English,  and  American  nations 
pere  educated  to  popular  sovereignty. 

The  seeds  of  liberty  sown  by  Calvin  might  well  hnve 
remained  long  hidden  in  the  ground,  had  not  the  soil 
>f  France  been  irrigated  with  blood  and  scorched  by 
be  tyranny  of  the  last  Valois.  Theories  of  popular 
•ights,  which  sprang  up  with  the  luxuriance  of  tho 
angle  after  the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  were  already 
routing  some  years  before  it.  Tho  Estates  General 
at  met  at  Paris  in  March,  1561,  demanded  that  tho 
gency  be  put  in  the  hands  of  Henry  of  Xavarro  and 
hat  thf  members  of  the  house  of  Lorraine  and  the 
^ancellor  L'Hopital  be  removed  from  all  offices  as 
lot  having  been  appointed  by  the  Estates.    In  August 
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Btants,  and  aimed  at  MachlavelU  as  the  chief  sup- 

rter  of  tyranny,  advanced  four  theses:    1.  Subjects 

e  hound  to  obey  God  rathor  than  the  king.    This  is 
regarded  as  self-evident.    2.  If  the  king  devastates 

e  church  and  violates  God 'a  law,  he  may  be  resisted 
it  Icaet  passively  as  far  as  private  men  are  concerned* 

t  actively  by  mupistralcH  and  cities.     The  author, 
'ho  quotes  from  the  Bible  and  ancient  history,  evi- 

ntly  has  contemporary  Prance  in  mind.    3.  The  peo- 
tle  may  resist  a  tyrant  who  is  oppressing  or  ruining 

,0  state.    Originally,  iu  the  author's  view,  the  people 
itber  elected  the  king,  or  confirmed  him,  and  if  they 

ve  not  exercised  this  right  for  a  long  time  it  is  a 
legal  maxim  that  no  prescription  can  ran  against  the 
public  claims.  Ijaws  derive  tlieir  sanction  from  the 
loople,  and  shonld  be  made  by  them;  taxes  may  only 
K)  levied  by  their  representatives,  and  the  king  who 
exacts  imposts  of  his  ovm  will  is  in  no  wise  different 
from  an  enemy.  The  kings  are  not  even  the  owners 
of  public  property,  but  only  its  administrators,  ara 
bound  by  the  contract  with  the  governed,  and  may  be 
rightly  punished  for  violating  it.  4.  The  fourth 
thesis  advanced  by  Mornuy  is  that  foreign  aid  may 
justly  be  called  iu  against  a  tyrant. 

Not  relying  exclusively  on  their  own  talents  the  *fj?°*'*' 
Hnguenots  were  able  to  press  into  the  ranks  of  their 
army  of  pamphleteers  some  notable  Catholics.  Iu 
1574  they  published  as  a  fragment,  and  in  1577  entire. 
The  Discourse  on  Volvntan/  Servituile,  commonly 
called  tiie  Cotitr'un,  by  Stephen  de  Iu  Boi5tio.  This 
gentleman,  dying  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  bad  left 
all  his  manuscripts  to  his  bosom  friend  Montaigne. 
The  latter  says  that  La  Boetie  composed  the  work  as  a 
prize  declauijitiou  at  the  age  of  «i.\tecn  or  eighteen. 
But  along  with  many  passages  in  tlie  pamphlet,  whicli 
might  have  been  suggested  by  Erasmus,  are  several 
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nllasionH  llint  soora  to  point  to  the  chorncler  of 
III — in  J574  king  of  Poland  and  in  1577  king  of 
— and  to  events  just  prior  to  the  time  of  pnblia' 
According  to  an  attroctive  hypothesis,  not  fully  p 
these  passages  were  added  by  Montaigne  himself  befi 
be  gave  the  work  to  one  of  his  several  Hn^enot  frit 
or  kinsmen.    La  Bootie,  at  any  rate,  appealed  to 
passiona  aroused  by  St.  Bartholomew  in  bidding 
people  no  lonjier  to  eubmit  to  one  man,  '*thc 
wretched  and  effeminate  of  the  nation/*  who  has 
two  hand.s,  two  eyes,  and  who  will  fall  if  nnsupporti 
And  yet,  he  goes  on  rhetorically,  "you  sow  the  frnB 
of  the  earth  that  he  may  waste  them ;  you  furnish  j 
houses  for  him  to  pillage  them;  you  rear  yoor  dao 
ters  to  glot  his  luj-t  and  your  sons  to  periah  ia 
wars;  .  .  .  yon  exhaust  your  bodies  in  labor  that 
may  wallow  iu  vile  pleasures." 

As  Montaigne  and  La  Boctie  were  Catholics,  it 
pertinent  here  to  remark  that  tyranny  produced 
thu  same  effect  on  its  victims,  whatever  their  re' 
The  Sorboune,  consulted  by  the  League,  un 
decided  that  the  people  of  France  were  freed  from 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Henry  III  and  could  with  a 
conscience  lake  arms  against  him.  One  of  the  d 
Boucher,  wrote  to  prove  that  the  church  and  the 
plo  had  the  right  to  depose  an  assassin,  a  perjurer, 
impious  or  heretical  prince,  or  one  guilty  of  eaeril 
or  witchcraft.  A  tyrant,  ho  concluded,  was  a  wiM 
beast,  whom  it  was  lawful  for  the  state  as  a  wholes 
even  for  private  individuals,  to  kill. 

So  firmly  cstablislicd  did  the  doctrine  of  the  o* 
tract  between  prince  and  people  become  tliat  towanb 
the  end  of  the  century  one  finds  it  taken  for  granted 
The  Memoires  of  the  Huguenot  soldier,  poet  and  bii- 
torian  Agrippa  d'Aubigne  are  full  of  republican  senti- 
ments, OS,  for  example,  "There  is  a  binding  obligation 
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between  the  king  and  hia  subjects"  and  "The  power 
of  the  prince  proceeds  from  the  people." 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  such  doctrines 
passed  without  challenge.  The  most  important  writer 
on  political  scienco  after  Klacbinvelli,  John  Bodin,  was 
on  the  whole  a  con»cn'ative.  In  his  writings  acute 
and  Bometimea  profound  remarks  jostle  qnnint  and 
abject  snpe  relit  ions.  He  houii<icd  the  government  and 
the  mob  on  witches  with  the  vile  zeal  01"  the  authors 
of  tlie  Witches'  Hammer;  and  be  examined  all  existing 
religions  with  the  coolness  of  a  pliUosophor.  He  urged 
on  tliG  attention  of  the  world  that  history  waB  deter- 
mined in  general  by  natural  causcB,  such  as  cHinnlo, 
bat  that  revolutions  were  caused  partly  by  the  in- 
scrutable will  of  God  and  partly  by  the  more  asccrtjim- 
able  influence  of  planets. 

nis  most  famous  work,  The  Republic,  is  a  criticism 
of  Machinvelli  and  an  attempt  to  bring  politics  back 
into  the  domain  of  morality.  He  defines  n  state  as  a 
company  of  men  united  for  the  purpose  of  living  well 
and  happily;  he  thinks  it  arose  from  natural  right  and 
social  contract.  For  the  first  time  Bixlin  difTereutiatcs 
the  state  from  the  government,  defining  sovereignty 
(majestas)  as  the  attribute  of  the  former.  lie  cIasSL> 
fies  governments  in  tlie  usual  three  categories,  and  re- 
fuses to  believe  in  mixed  governments.  Though  Eng- 
land  puzzles  him,  he  regards  her  as  an  absolute  mon- 
archy. This  is  the  form  that  ho  decidedly  prefers, 
for  he  calls  the  people  a  many-headed  monster  and  says 
that  the  majority  of  men  are  incompetent  and  bad. 
Preaching  passive  obedience  to  the  king,  he  Gnds  no 
check  on  him,  either  by  tyrannicide  or  by  constitu- 
tional magistrates,  save  only  in  the  judgment  of  God. 

It  is  singular  that  after  Bodin  had  removed  all  ef- 
fective checks  on  the  tyrant  in  this  world,  ho  should 
lay  it  down  as  a  principle  that  no  king  should  levy 
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tnxpti  wttboat  his  snbjccta'  cousenl.    Another  conli 
tlictioii  ia  that  whereas  he  frees  the  subject  from 
duty  of  obwHrnce  in  case  the  monarch  commands  ai 
aK^iiLst  God*u  law,  he  treats  religion  almost  as  a 
ter  of  policy,  advisitiR  that,  whatever  it  be,  the  etaie 
man  should  not  disturb  it.    Apart  from  the  streak  i 
BUporstition  in  hi.s  mind,  his  inconsistencicft  arc  daoi 
the  attempt  to  reconcile  opposites — Machiavellt 
Calvin.    Kor  with  all  his  denunciation  of  the  fonncr'j 
atheism  and  immorality,  he,  with  Ins  cJiauvlnisiu, 
defence  of  absolutism,  lus  practical  opportunism,  isi 
80  far  removed  from  the  Florentine  as  he  would  bav 
U8  bf  lieve. 
■-Ovu:h  The  revolution  that  failed  in  France  aucceedrd 

the  Nctlicvlands,  and  some  contribution   to  politic 
theory  can  be  found  in  the  constitution  drawn  up 
the  States  General  in   1S80,  when   they   recf 
Anjou  as  their  prince,  and  in  the  document  deposir 
Philip  in  1581.    Both  assume  fully  the  sovereignty' 
tlio  people  and  the  oninioompetence  of  their  el< 
representatives.    As  Oldeubaraevelt  commented, ' 
cities  and  nobles  together  represent  the  whole  state  i 
the  whole  people."    The  deposition  of  Philip  is  ji 
fled  by  an  appeal  to  tlie  law  of  nalure,  and  to  the 
omple  of  other  tortured  states,  and  by  a  recital 

Philip's  breaches  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 

"Xnox  Scotland,  In  the  course  of  her  revolution,  produc 

almost  as  brilliant  an  array  of  pamphleteers  as 
France.    John  Knox  maintained  that,  "If  men,  in 
fear  of  Ood,  oppose  themselves  to  the  fury  and  liUii 
rage  of  princes,  in  doing  so  they  do  not  resist  0< 
but  the  dcvU,  who  abuses  the  sword  and  authority 
God,"  and  again,  he  asked,  "What  harm  should 
commonwealth  receive  if  ilie  corrupt  atTections  of  tt 
norant  rulers  were  moderated  and  bridled  by  the 
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dlom  and  rJigcretion  of  godly  subjeetst"  But  Iho  duty, 
he  tbougtit,  to  curb  princes  iu  free  kuigdoms  and 
realms,  doc8  not  belong  to  every  private  man,  hut  "ap- 
pertains to  Uie  nobility,  sworn  and  boru  counsellors 
of  tlie  same."  Carrying  such  doctrines  to  the  lo^eal 
result,  Knox  hinted  to  Mary  that  Daniel  might  have 
jCcsistt'd  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Paul  might  have  resisted 
Nero  with  the  sword,  hud  Ood  given  them  the  power. 

Another  Scotch.  Protestant,  John  Craig,  In  support 
of  the  prosecution  of  Mary,  said  that  it  had  been  de- 
termined and  concluded  at  the  University  of  Bologna 
that  *'all  mlers,  be  they  snpreme  or  inferior,  may  be 
and  ought  to  be  reformed  or  deposed  by  thora  by  whom 
they  were  chosen,  confirmed  and  admitted  to  their  of- 
fice, as  often  a.s  tliey  break  that  promise  made  by  oath 
to  their  subjects."  Knox  and  Craig  both  arguNl  for 
the  execution  of  Mary  on  the  ground  that  "it  was  a 
public  speech  among  all  peoples  and  among  all  estates, 
that  the  queen  had  no  more  liberty  to  commit  murder 
hor  adultery  than  any  other  private  person." 
Knollye  also  told  Mary  that  a  monarch  ought  to  be 
deposed  for  madness  or  murder. 

To  the  zeal  for  religion  animating  Knox,  George 
Buchanan  joined  a  more  rational  spirit  of  liberty  and 
B  stronger  conseionsness  of  positive  right.  His  great 
work  On  the  Cont^iitutioti  of  Scotland  derivod  all 
power  from  the  people,  asserted  the  responsibility  of 
JtinKB  lo  their  subjects  and  pleaded  for  the  popular 
election  of  the  chief  maKistraie.  In  extreme  cases 
execution  of  the  monarch  was  defended,  though  by 
what  precise  machinery  he  was  to  be  arraigned  was 
left  uncertain;  probably  constitutional  resistance  was 
thought  of,  us  far  as  practicable,  and  tyrannicide  was 
considered  as  a  last  resort.  "If  you  ask  anyone,"  says 
onr  author,  "what  he  thinks  of  the  pmiishmeut  of 
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Ipaniah  ambassador  that ' '  she  couUl  not  tell  what  those 
BTils  were  after"  hh  exwllency  replied,  "They  want 
iberty,  inadam,  and  if  princes  do  not  look  to  theni- 
olves"  they  will  soon  find  that  they  are  drifting 
rcTolation  and  anarchy.  Sif^ui&caut,  indeed,  was 
e  silent  work  of  Parliament  in  building  ap  the  oon- 
itutional  doctrine  of  its  own  omnioompetencd  and  of 
;t»  own  supremacy. 
One  striking  aberration  in  the  political  theory  of  TyrannicW 
t  time  was  the  prominence  in  it  of  the  appeal  to 
annicide.  Schooled  by  the  ancients  who  s&ng  the 
raises  of  HnrmodinH  and  Ariatogiton,  by  the  biblical 
ample  of  Ehud  and  Filglon,  and  by  varioas  medieval 
nblicists,  and  taught  the  value  of  murder  by  tlie 
rinees  and  popes  who  set  prices  on  each  other's  heads, 
extraordinary  number  of  sixteenth  century  di^nncs 
ipproved  of  the  dagger  as  the  best  remedy  for  tyranny. 
Melanchlhon  wished  that  Ood  would  raise  np  an  able 
mau  to  slay  Henry  VIII;  John  Ponet  and  Cajetan  and 
he  French  theologian  Boucher  admitted  the  possible 
virtue  of  assassination.  But  the  most  elaborate  state- 
ment of  the  same  doctrine  was  put  by  the  Spanish 
Jesuit  Mariana,  in  a  book  On  the  Kintj  and  his  Educa- 
tion published  in  1599,  with  an  official  imprimatur,  a 
dedication  to  the  reigning  monarch  and  an  assertion 
that  it  was  approved  by  learned  and  grave  men  of  the 
Sooiety  of  Jesus.  It  taught  that  the  prince  holds  away 
solely  by  the  consent  of  the  people  and  by  ancient  law, 
and  that,  though  his  vices  are  to  be  borne  up  to  a  eer-i 
tain  point,  yet  when  ho  ruins  the  state  he  is  a  publio 
enemy,  to  slay  whom  is  not  only  permissible  but  glo- 
rions  for  any  mau  brave  enough  to  despise  his  own 
safety  for  the  public  good. 

If  one  may  gather  the  official  theory  of  the  Catholic     j 
ehurcb  from  the  contradictory  statements  of  her  doc- 
tors, she  advocated  despotism  tempered  by  assasdina-    ' 
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tion.  No  liOtberan  ever  preached  the  dnt^r  of  pasant 
obedience  more  strongly  thao  did  the  Gatechism  of  ttf 
Council  of  Trent. 

A  -\7ord  must  bo  said  aboat  the  more  radical  thoogh 
of  the  time.  All  the  writers  jast  analysed  saw  Ifainff 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  goTermn^  and  propertidJ 
classes.  But  the  voice  of  the  poor  came  to  be  heaii 
now  and  then,  nut  only  from  thf^ir  own  mouths  W 
from  that  of  the  few  aathors  who  had  enough  imagisfr 
tion  to  sympathize  with  them.  'Tb«-ideB  .  that  nut 
nuKht  sometime  live  withoat  <uiy  govern  moat  jlLJ 
is  frtond  in  such  widely  different  writers  a.s_Kicliiri 
Hooker  and  Francis  Rabelais.  But  socialism 
then,  as  over,  more  commonly  advocated  than  ana 
The  Anabaptists,  parliealarly,  believed  in  a  eomm 
of  goods,  and  even  tried  to  practice  it  when  they  got 
chance.  ThoDgh  they  failed  in  this,  the  contributi 
to  democracy  latent  in  tbeir  egalitarian  spirit 
not  be  forgotten.  They  brought  down  on  them«el< 
the  severetit  animadvcrfsions  from  defenders  of 
existing  order,  by  whatever  confession  they 
hound.  Vives  wrote  a  special  tract  to  refute  the  ff 
uients  of  the  Anabaptists  on  communism.  L.othcT 
that  the  example  of  the  early  Chriatiaaa 
thorize  communism  for,  though  ths  firat 
pijuled  their  own  goods,  they  did  irot  try  tg^w; 
ptoi>ertj'  of  I'ilate  and  Herod.  Even  the  Frt'ii 
vinists,  in  their  books  dedicated  to  liberty,  referred 
the  Anabaptists  as  seditious  rebels  worthy  of  the 
Torefit  repression. 

A  nobler  work  than  any  produccfl  by  the  ^Kjia 
tistSf  and  one  that  may  buvc  influenced  them  not  a  U 
wns  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More.    He  drew  pa 
on  Plato,  on  Tacitus's  Germaitia,  on  Augustine  and 
Pioo  della  Mirandola,  and  for  the  outward  framewi 
of  his  book  on  the  Four  Voyages  of  Americus  K<5, 
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Ciiis.  Bnt  he  relied  mostly  on  his  o^vn  observation  of 
what  was  rotten  in  the  EnRlish  state  where  he  was  a 
jud^  and  a  ruler  of  men.  He  imagined  an  idea!  coun- 
Ity,  lltopiH,  a  place  of  perfect  equality  economically 
'as  well  as  politically.  It  was  by  govcmment  an  cloo- 
tive  monarchy  with  inferior  magiBtratos  and  represen- 
tative assembly  also  elected.  The  people  changed 
houses  every  ten  years  by  lot;  they  considered  luxury 
and  wealth  a  reproach.  **In  other  places  they  speak 
""fltill  of  the  common  wealth  but  every  man  procureth 
liis  private  wealth.  Here  where  nothing  is  private 
common  affairs  be  earnestly  looked  upon." 
**What  juBtice  is  this,  that  a  rich  goldsmith  or  usurer 
diould  have  a  pleasant  and  wealthy  living  cither  by 
idleness  or  by  unnecessary  occupation,  when  in  the 
ineantime  poor  laborers,  carters,  ironsmiths,  carpen- 
lers  and  plowmen  by  so  great  and  continual  toil  .  .  . 
do  ycf  get  so  hard  and  so  poor  a  living  and  live  so 
WTCtclied  a  life  that  the  condition  of  the  laboring  bvasts 
ly  seem  much  better  and  wealthier?'*  "VITien  1 
consider  and  weigh  in  my  mind  all  these  common-  HittM^* 
wealths  whicii  nowadays  anywhere  do  fionrish,  so  God 
■  help  me,  I  can  perceive  nothing  but  a  certain  conspiracy 
of  rich  men  procuring  their  own  commodities  under  Uie 
name  and  title  of  the  commonwealth."  -More  was 
convinced  that  a  short  day's  labor  shared  by  everyone 

ould  protlucc  quite  sufficient  wealth  to  keep  all  in 

'ort    He  protests  explicitly  against  those  who 

tend  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  ju.stioe,  one  for  gov- 

emmonts  nnd  one  for  private  men.     He  repudiates 

■flic  doctrine  that  had  faith  is  necessary  to  the  pros- 

'perity  of  a  state;  the  Utopians  form  no  alliances  and 

carry  out  faithfully  the  few  and  necessary  treaties 

that  they  ratify.    Moreover  they  dishonor  war  above 

tU  things. 

In  the  realm  of  pure  economic  and  sodal  theory 
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Boniething,  thongfa  not  moch.  was  done.  MnchiaTftt 
Miovcd  tliat  Ui«  growth  of  population  in  the  noid 
and  its  migration  Houtliwarcls  was  a  constant  la*,  u 
idea  derived  from  Paulns  Diaconna  and  handed  on  li 
MUton.  He  even  derived  "Germany"  from  "gcra* 
nare."  A  moro  acnte  rrmnrk,  anticipating  MaltbiB 
was  made  by  the  Spanish  Jesuit  John  Botero  who,  ii 
his  Reason  of  State,  pointed  out  that  population  nf 
absolutely  dependent  on  means  of  subsistence.  Q> 
conclnded  a  priori  that  the  popnlation  of  the  woiB 
had  remained  stationary  for  three  thon^and  years. 

Statesmen  then  labored  under  the  vieioas  erm. 
drawn  from  the  analogy  of  a  private  man  and  a  Mat*, 
that  natioiial  wealth  consisted  in  the  precions  mctali 
The  stringent  and  universal  laws  against  the  export  1/ 
spede  and  intended  to  encourage  its  import,  prori^ 
a  oonpiderable  burden  on  trade,  though  as  a  matters' 
fact  they  only  retarded  and  did  not  stop  the  flowrf 
eoin.  The  striking  rise  in  prices  during  the  ccntni; 
attracted  some  attention.  Various  causes  were  ir 
signed  for  it,  among  others  the  growth  of  popukttfl 
and  the  increase  of  luxury.  Hardly  anyone  saw  Ihil 
the  increase  in  the  precious  metaU  was  the  fundamflt- 
tal  cause,  but  several  writers,  among  them  Bodin,  Jrffl 
Hales  and  Copernicus,  saw  that  a  debased  currenni 
was  responsible  for  the  acute  deamess  of  certain 
markets. 

The  lawfulness  of  the  taking  of  usnry  greatly  ei* 
cised  the  minds  of  men  of  that  day.  The  church  a 
traditional  grounds  had  forbidden  it,  and  her  doctoti 
stood  fast  by  her  ^wwwpt,  though  -an  oocagional  in* 
vidual,  like  John  Eek,  could  bo  found  to  argue  for  it 
Jjuthcr  was  in  principle  against  allowing  a  man  "i» 
sit  behind  his  stove  and  let  his  money  work  for  bira.* 
but  he  weakened  enough  to  allow  moderate  interest  il 
^ven  circumstances.    Zwingli  would  allow  iatcreatt* 
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taken  only  as  a  form  of  profit-sharing.  Calvin  said : 
If  -we  forbid  usnry  wholly  wo  bind  eonsciencee  by  a 
ond  straiter  Uuiii  tliat  of  God  himself.  But  if  we 
How  it  the  least  in  tlie  world,  under  cover  of  our  per- 
liasion  someone  will  immediately  make  a  general  and 
nbridled  licence.*'  The  laws  against  the  taking  of 
ntcrcst  were  gradually  relaxed  throughout  the  ccn- 
ory,  bat  even  at  its  close  Bacon  could  only  regard 
Lsury  as  a  concession  made  on  account  of  the  hard- 
ness of  men's  hearts. 

§4.  Science 

The  glory  of  sis  tec  nth-century  science  is  that  for  the  induwiw 
i  timc^  on  a  large  scale,  since  the  ancient  Greeks, 
id  men  try  to  look  at  nature  through  their  own  eyes 
stead  of  through  those  of  Aristotle  and  the  Physi- 
ogus.  Bacon  and  Vires  have  each  been  credited 
nth  the  discovery  of  the  inductive  method,  but,  like  so 
oany  philosophers,  they  merely  generalized  a  practice 
Jrcady  common  at  their  time.  Save  for  one  discovery 
tf  the  first  magnitude,  and  t\s'o  or  three  others  of  some 
ittle  importance,  the  work  of  the  fiisteenth  century  was 
hat  of  obsei-viug,  describing  and  classifying  factn. 
"his  was  no  small  service  in  itself,  though  it  does  not 
trike  the  imagination  as  do  the  great  new  theories. 

In  mathematics  the  proparatorj'  work  for  the  state-  Matii^ 
sent  and  solution  of  new  problems  consisted  in  the 
perfection  of  symbolism.  As  reasoning  in  general  is 
e]J€ndent  on  words,  as  nmsic  is  dependent  on  the  me- 
Imnical  invention  of  iustruments,  so  mathematics  can- 
lot  progress  far  save  with  a  simple  and  adequate 
ymbolism.  The  introduction  of  the  Arabic  aa  against 
Boman  numerals,  and  particularly  the  introducliou 
ihe  zero  in  reckoning,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  later 
iddic  Ages,  allowed  n»cn  to  perform  conveniently  the 
'our  fundamental  processes.    The  use  of  the  signs  -\- 
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and  —  for  pins  aud  minQB  (formerly  written  p. 
m.),  and  of  the  sign  =  for  eqaality  and  of  V  for 
verc  edditioual  conveniences.    To  thiB  might  he  add 
the  popularization  of  decimals  by   Simon  Sterio 
1586,  which  he  called  "the  art  of  calculating  by  vi 
nniuberii   wilbout   fractions."    How-    clnuiKv   are 
things  at  their  birth  is  illustrated  by  bis  method 
writing  decimals  by  putting  them  as  powers  of 
tenth,  with  circles  around  the  exponents;  «.<?., 
number    that   we    should    write    237.578,    he 
237  0  5  1  7  J  8  ».    He  first  deehircd  for  decimal  sya 
of  coinage,  weights  and  measure*. 

Algebraic  notation  also  improved  vastly  in  the 
riod.    In  a  treatise  of  Lucas  Paciolns  wc  find 
brous  signs  instead  of  letters,  thus  no.  (numoro) 
the  known  quantity,  co.  (cosn)  for  the  anknown  qo 
tity,  cc.  (censo)  for  the  square,  and  c«.  (cubo)  for 
cube  of  the  unknown  quantity.    As  he  .still  nsed  p., 
ra.  for  plus  and  minus,  he  wrote  3co.p.4ce.m,5ctt.p.3 
ce.m.fino.  for  the  number  we  should  write  3x  +  ix*] 
5x'  +  2x''  —  Ca.    The  use  of  letters   in    the  mod< 
style  is  due  to  the  mathemoticiane  of  the  sixteenth 
tar}'.    The  solution  of  cubic  aud  of  biquadratic 
tious,  at  first  only  in  certain  particular  forms,  but  laC 
in  all  forms,  wus  ma-stered  by  Tartaglia  aud  Cai 
The  latter  even  discussed  negative  roots,  whetlier 
tional  orirrationaL 

Geometry  at  that  time,  as  for  long  afterwards, 
dependent  wholly  on  Kuclid,  of  whose  work  a 
translation  was  first  published  at  Veuice.     Copemit 
with  his  pupil  George  Joachim,  called  Rhetiens, 
Francis  Vieta,  made  somo  procuress  in  trigoiionitt 
Oopomicna  gave  the  first  simple  demonstration  of 
fundamental    formula    of    spherical     trigonomett 
Bheticns  made  tables  of  sines,  tangents  aud 
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>f  arcs.  Victfl  discovered  the  fonnn)a  for  deriving 
ic  fine  of  a  muHiple  angle. 
As  one  turns  the  pages  of  the  numerous  works  of  Cirdan, 
rorome  Cardau  one  is  astouighctl  to  find  tbe  number  '^'"™ 
>f  subjeots  on  which  he  wrote,  including,  in  matlie- 
latics,  choice  and  chance,  arithmetic,  alsebra,  the  cal- 
idur,  negative  ituaiititicij,  and  the  lheor>'  of  numbers, 
the  last  named  branch  it  was  another  Italian.  Maa- 
»lycu8,  who  recognized  Ihe  general  character  of  mathc- 
latics  as  "symbolic  logic."  He  is  indeed  credited 
rith  understanding  the  most  general  principle  on 
rhich  depends  all  mathematical  deduction.*  Some  of 
ic  moKt  reumrkablo  auticiptitioDS  of  modem  scienc-e 
rere  made  by  Cardan,  lie  believed  that  iuorgauio 
itter  was  animated,  and  that  all  nature  w*a8  a  pro- 
rcssivc  evolution.  Thus  his  statement  that  all  ani- 
lals  were  originally  worms  implie.t  llio  indefinite  vari- 
ibility  of  »peeies,  just  as  his  n-mark  that  inferior  met- 
is vorc  unsuccessful  attempts  of  nature  to  produco 
)ld,  might  seem  to  foreshadow  the  idea  of  the  traus- 
mtatiou  of  raetols  under  the  influence  of  radioactivity, 
[t  must  be  remembered  that  euch  guesses  had  no  claim 
to  be  scientific  dcmoiustrations. 

The  encyclopaedic  character  of  knowledge  was  then, 
perbapB,  oue  of  its  most  striking  charucterit*tics.  Ba- 
con was  not  the  first  man  of  bis  century  to  take  all 
knowledge  for  his  province.  In  learning  and  breadth 
of  view  few  men  have  ever  escoedod  Conrnd  (Jesner,  Gaaer, 
called  by  Cuvier  'Mhe  German  Pliny."  Hie  History 
of  Animals  (published  in  many  volumes  1551-87)  was 
tlio  basis  of  so()logy  until  the  time  of  Darwin.    He  ZoUhtj 

1  /.r.  tha  priiiripl«  lbu«  rvnnuUUil  in  tfae  Kncjictoponlia  Bnlimmiet, 
m.m.  '"MallinaiHirit":  "'U  ■  i»  mny  c1«m  and  ten*  a  mpratuT  of  it,  alao 
if  irtiCTl  X  U  a  rnrdinAl  Rumlicr  and  a  memtNT  of  •,  alnu  x  -f  I  !■  a 
■jvinbpr  uf  B,  tb«n  ikc  nbula  clau  of  cardinal  Duabera  u  conUined 
In--" 
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drew  largely  on  previoos  writers,  Aristotle  and  At 
bcrtuH  Uagnns,  but  ho  also  took  pnins  to  see  for  tun- 
self  as  much  as  possible.  The  excellent  illastratiotB 
for  his  bookf  partly  drawn  from  previous  worlu  ha 
mostly  new,  Rddcd  greatly  to  its  value.  His  ctassilic» 
tiou,  though  superior  to  any  that  had  preceded  it, 
io  some  respects  astonishing,  as  when  he  put  th£ 
popotamue  among  aquatic  antmala  with  fish,  and 
bat  among  birds.  Occaaioually  he  describes  a  p 
mythical  animal  like  "the  monkey-fox.*'  Tt  is 
cult  to  see  what  criterion  of  troth  would  have 
adequate  for  the  scholar  at  tlint  time.  A  iDOtdcey-i 
is  no  more  improbable  than  a  rliinoceros,  and  Gss 
found  it  necessary  to  assure  hia  readers  that 
rhinoceros  really  existed  in  nature  and  was  not  a 
tion  of  fancy. 
As  the  master  of  modem  anatomy  and  of  sevi 
Lcoturdo  other  branches  of  science,  stands  Leonardo  da  Vi 
It  U  didieuU  to  appraise  his  work  accurately  becan 
is  not  yet  fully  kuowu,  and  still  more  because  of 
extrnordinary  form.    tt.  i.n  .ihnrn^p^pfjfl  ^f  pnp^ 

'goteti  on  everylUiug  and  hardly -oa«-<wiiipl£lc_tira 
on^auything.    He  bcgun_a  huudred-atutl 
none  of  them,     lie  had  a  queer  twist  to  his  mind  I 
made  lum,  with  all  his  power,  seek  byways.     The  nii 
fltrous,  the  uncouth,  fascinated  him;  he  siiw  a  Med 
in  a  spider  and  the  universe  ui  a  drop  of  water. 
MTote  his  notes  in  mirror-writing,  from  right  tn  I 
he  Illustrated  them  with  a  thousand  fragments  of 
quisite  drawing,  all  unfinished  and  tantalizing  alike 
the  artist  nnd  to  the  scientist.    Uis  uim, 
fiying  machines  and  submarines,  hut  ho  never 
one;  the  reason  given  by  him  in  the  latter  case 
his  fear  that  it  would  be  put  to  piratical  use.    H« 
something  in  him  of  Faust;  in  some  respects  he 
minds  us  of  William  James,  who  also  sturttil  as 
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painter  and  ended  as  an  omniverons  student  of  oatr6 
tbin^s  and  as  a  psychologist. 

If,  therefore,  tlio  anatomical  drawings  made  by  Aaaionnr 
Ijeonarrlo  from  alwui  twenty  bodies  that  be  dissected, 
are  marvellous  specimens  of  art,  he  left  it  to  others 
to  make  a  really  systematic  study  of  the  human  body. 
His  contemporary,  Berengar  of  Carpi,  professor  at 
BoIogTia,  Hrst  did  this  with  marked  success,  classify- 
ing' the  various  tissues  as  fat,  membrane,  flesh,  nerve, 
fibre  and  so  forth.  So  far  from  true  is  it  that  it  was 
difficult  to  get  corpses  to  work  upon  that  he  had  at  least 
a  hundred.  Indeed,  according  to  Fallopius,  another 
famous  scientist,  the  I)nke  of  Tuscany  would  occasion- 
ally send  live  criminals  to  be  vivisected,  thus  making 
their  punishment  redound  to  the  benefit  of  science. 
The  Inquisitors  made  the  path  of  science  hard  by  burn- 
ing books  on  anatomy  as  materialistic  and  indecent. 

Two  or  three  Investigators  anticipated  Harvey's  dis-  Serrenti 
covery  of  the  circulation  of  the  Wood.  Unfortunately, 
aa  the  matter  is  of  interest,  Scrvetus's  treatment  of 
the  subject,  found  in  his  work  on  TJie  Trinity,  is  too 
long  to  quote,  but  it  is  plain  that,  along  with  various 
fallacious  ideas,  he  had  really  discovered  the  truth  that 
the  blood  all  passes  tlirough  heart  and  lungs  whence  it 
is  returned  to  the  other  organs. 

"While  hardly  anything  was  done  in  chemistry,  a  PI»rBic« 
large  number  of  phenomena  in  the  field  of  physics  wore 
observed  now  for  the  first  time.  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
measured  the  rapidity  of  falling  bodies,  by  dropping 
them  from  towers  and  having  the  time  of  their  pas- 
sage at  various  stages  noted.  He  tims  found,  cor- 
rectly, that  their  velocity  increased.  It  is  also  said 
that  ho  observwl  tliat  budies  always  fell  a  little  to  the 
castwurd  of  the  plumb  line,  and  thonco  concluded  that 
the  earth  revolved  on  its  axis.  He  mado  careful  ei- 
perimenta  with  billiard,  balls,  discovering  that  the  mo- 
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mcntnm  of  the  impact  always  was  prosorvod  cntin 
in  the  motion  of  the  balls  Btnick.  Ho  meai^urod  fnr  • 
by  the  wi'ight  and  epccd  of  (he  bodies  and  Brrivf.1 
nn  npproxiiiiatiou  of  the  ideas  of  mechanical  "work" 
and  energy  of  position.  lie  thought  of  energy  as  i 
spiritunl  forco  transferred  from  ono  boily  to  anollmr 
by  touch.  This  remarkable  man  further  invontcd  i 
hygrometer,  explained  sound  as  a  wavo-rootion  inli» 
air,  and  f>aid  that  the  appearance  knuv-n  to  ua  as  *'tk 
old  moon  in  the  new  moon's  lap"  was  due  to  the  rc6«- 
tion  of  earth-light. 

Nicholas  Tartaglia  first  showed  that  the  coarse  of  i 
projectile  was  a  parabola,  and  that  the  maximom  range 
of  a  gun  would  be  at  un  angle  of  45*. 

Rome  good  work  was  done  in  optics.     John  Bnyii 
dellft  Porta  described,  though  ho  did  not  invent, 
camera    obscura.    Burning   glasses    were    explain' 
Leonard  Diggcs  even  anticipated  the  telescope  by 
use  of  double  lenses. 

Further  progress  in  meebanics  was  made  by  Cai 
who  explained  tie  lever  and  pulley,  and   by  Si 
Stevin  who  first  demouetrated  the  resolution  of  foi 
He  also  noticed  the  difference  between  stable  and 
stable  equilibrium,  and  showed  that  the   down' 
pressure  of  o  liquid  is  independent  of  the  shape  of 
vessel  it  is  in  and  is  dependent  only  on  the  heiglit    Hi 
and  other  scholars  asserted  tbc  causation  of  the  ttd< 
by  the  moon. 

Magnetism  was  much  studied.    Whon    com] 
were  first  invente<l  it  was  thought  that  they  al 
pointed  to  the  North  Star  under  the  infiacnce  of 
stellar  compulsion.    But  even  in  the  fifteenth  eeni 
it  was  noticed  independently  by  Columbus  and  by  6i 
man  experimenters  that  the  needle  did  not  point  ti 
north.    As  the  amount  of  its  declination  variea  at 
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forcnt  places  on  the  earth  and  at  different  times,  this 
yr&8  one  of  the  most  puzzling  facts  to  cxplaiu.  One 
inan  believed  that  the  change  depended  on  ellmalc, 
another  that  it  was  an  individual  property  of  each 
needle.  About  1581  Kobert  Norman  discovered  the 
inclination,  or  dip  of  the  compass.  These  and  other 
observations  were  summed  up  by  "WiUiam  Gilbert  in  his  Gilbert 

, -work  on  The  Magnet,  Magnetic  Bodies  and  the  Earth 

a  great  Magnet.    A  great  deal  of  his  space  was  i«)0 

'  taken  in  that  valuable  destructive  criticism  tliat  refutea 
prevalent  errors.  His  greatest  discoverj'  was  that  the 
earth  itself  is  a  large  magnet.  Ho  thought  of  mag- 
netism as  "a  soul,  or  like  a  soul,  which  is  in  many 
things  superior  to  the  hmnan  soul  as  long  as  this  is 
bound  by  our  bodily  organs."  It  was  therefore  an 
appetite  that  compelled  the  magnet  to  point  north  and 
south.  Similar  explanations  of  physical  and  chem- 
ical properties  arc  found  in  the  earliest  and  in  some  of 
the  most  recent  philosophers. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  science  of  geography,  Goo«rapb 
nourished  by  the  discoveries  of  new  lands,  grew  might- 
ily.   Even  the  size  of  the  earth  could  only  be  guessed 

'  at  until  it  bad  been  encircled.  Columbus  believed  that 
its  circumference  at  the  equator  was  8000  milea.  Tha 
•lories  of  its  size  that  circulated  after  Magellan  were 
exaggerated  by  tJie  people.  Thus  Sic-l^avid  Lyiidsay 
in  his  poem  The  Drcme  quotes  ''the  author  of  tlie  1528 
sphere"  as  saying  that  tlie  earth  was  101,750  miles  in 
flipcumference,  each  mile  being  oOOO  feet.  The  author 
referred  to  was  the  thirteenth  century  Johannes  do 
Sacro  Boaco  (John  Ilolywood).  Two  editions  of  His 
work,  De  Sphaera,  that  I  have  seen,  one  of  Venice, 
1499,  and  one  of  Paris,  J527,  give  the  circumference 
of  the  eurth  as  20,428  miles,  but  an  edition  published 
at  Wittenberg  in  1550  gives  it  as  5,400,  probably  an 
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attempt  to  reduce  the  author's  English  miles  to 
man  ones.    Hobert  Rccorde  calculated  the  earth's 
cumferonco  at  21,3U0  miles.' 

Uougfa  maps  of  the  new  lands  were  drawn  by 
oompenions  of  the  discoverers.  Martin  Waldseomt 
published  a  Uirge  map  of  the  world  in  twelve  sheet 
and  a  small  globe  about  4V^  inches  iu  diumeter, 
which  the  new  world  is  for  the  first  time  called 
tea.  The  next  great  advance  was  made  by  the  Flee 
cartojrrapher  Gerard  Mereator  whose  globes  and  maj 
— some  of  Ihem  on  the  projection  since  called  by 
name — are  extraordinarily  accurate  for  Europe 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  fairly  correct  for  Asia,  thoo 
he  represented  that  continent  as  too  narrow.  Ho 
eluded,  however,  in  their  approximately  correct 
tions,  India»  the  Malay  peninsula,  Sumatra,  Java 
Japan.  America  is  vcr>-  poorly  drawn,  for  iliOD 
the  east  coast  of  Xorth  jVmerica  is  fairly  correct, 
continent  is  too  broad  and  the  rest  of  the  coasts  vaf 
He  made  two  startling'  anticipations  of  later  disoorei 
ies,  the  fir^t  that  he  separated  Asia  and  America 
only  a  narrow  strait  at  the  north,  and  the  second 
he  assumed  the  esistence  of  a  continent  around 
south  pole.  Tliis,  however,  ho  made  far  too  lat 
thinking  that  the  Tierra  del  Fuego  was  part  of  it 
drawing  it  so  as  to  come  near  the  south  const  of  Aft 
and  of  Java.  His  maps  of  Europe  were  based  on 
cent  and  excellent  surveys. 

Astronomy,  the  oldest  of  the  sciences,   bad  maQ 
much  progress  in  the  tabulation  of  material, 
apparent  orbits  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  si 
had  been  correctly  observed,  so  that  eclipses  might 
predicted,  conjunction  of  planets  calculated,  and 

1  EriUMthCDM   (S7e-I»e  8.c.>   had  oomeOf  CBl<;u1«t«d   tlv  «*ni^] 
clrcumfvrrncc  at  2A,<K)0,  which  rMcidoniiu  (c.  13ft-50  »,v.)  nduool ' 
ld,000,  in  triiich  ho  vrtm  latloffod  hj  Ptolemf  <2d  vontuiT'  a.  ».}- 
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gradual  movement  of  the  sun  through  the  signs  of  the 

iBodiac  known  as  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  taken 

account  of.    To  explain  these  movements  the  ancients 

started  on  the  theory  that  each  heavenly  body  moved 

tin  a  perfect  circle  around  the  earth;  the  fixed  stars 

'■were  assigned  to  one  of  a  group  of  revolving  spheres, 

the  son,  moon  and  five  planets  each  to  one,  making 

eight  in  all.    But  it  was  soon  observed  that  the  move- 

imcDta  of  the  planets  were  too  complicated  to  fall  into 

'this  system;  the  number  of  moving  spheres  was  raised 

1  to  27  before  Aristotle  and  to  SCi  by  hira.     To  these  con- 

i  centric   spheres   later   astronomers   added   eccentric 

spheres,  moving  within  others,  called  epicycles,  and  to 

them  epicycles  of  the  second  order ;  in  fact  astronomers 

j  were  compelled : 

To  build,  mibuild,  contrive, 
To  save  Bppcaranccs,  to  gird  tin?  fipbcre 
With  centric  and  eccentric  scribbled  o'er 
Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb. 

Tlie  complexity  of  this  system,  which  moved  the 
mirth  of  Voltaire  and,  according  to  Milton,  of  the  Al- 
mighty, was  such  as  to  make  it  doubted  by  some  think- 
ers even  in  antiquity.  Several  men  thought  the  earth 
revolved  on  its  axis,  but  the  hypothesis  was  rejected  by 
Aristotle  and  Ptolemy.  Heracloides,  in  the  fourth 
century  n.  c,  said  that  Mercury  aiid  Venus  circled 
around  tlic  sun,  and  in  the  third  ocntnry  Ariatarchus 
of  Samos  actually  anticipated,  though  it  was  a  mere 
guORS,  the  heliocentric  theory. 

Just  before  Copernicus  various  authors  seemed  to 
bint  at  the  tnitb,  but  in  so  mystical  or  brief  a  way  that 
little  can  bo  made  of  their  statements.  Thus,  Nicholas 
of  CusB  argucil  that  "as  the  earth  cannot  be  the  cen- 
ter of  tlie  universe  it  cannot  lack  all  motion."  Leon- 
ardo believed  tliat  the  earth  revolved  on  its  axis,  and 
stated  thnt  it  was  a  star  and  would  look,  to  a  man  oij 
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the  moon,  as  tfac  moon  does  to  ne.    In  one  place 
■wrote,  **the  son  docfl  not  move,'* — only  that  eni 
ical  Rcntcnce  ami  nothing  more. 

NiehoLas  Copeniicus  was  a  native  of  Thorn  in  P 
land,  himself  of  mixed  Polish  and  Teutonic  blood, 
the  age  of  eiRhteon  he  went  to  the  unii'ersity  of  0* 
cow,  where  he  spent  three  years.    In  1496  he  was 
ablod  by  an  ccclcsift»tienl  appoiiilmont  to  go  to  It 
where  be  spent  most  of  the  next  ten  years  hi  stai 
He  worked  at  the  universities  of  BoIogTia,  Padua 
Ferrara,  and  lectnred — though  not  as  a  member  of 
university — at  Home.    His  Madies  were  comprcbi 
eive,  inctudiiiR  civil  law,  canon  law,  medicine,  ma 
maticf>.  and  the  classics.    At  Padua,  on  May  31,  1 
he  was  made  doctor  of  canon  law.    He  also  stadi' 
astronomy  in  Italy,  talked  with  the  moat  famous  pro- 
fessors of  that  science  and  made  observations  of  the 
heavens. 

Copernicus 's  uncle  was  bishop  of  Ermeland,  a  spir- 
itual domain  and  fief  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  nndor  thi 
supreme  suzerainty,  at  least  after  152.5,  of  the  Id: 
of  Poland.  Here  Copernicus  ejKiut  the  rest  of  hi.i  Uf 
the  years  1506-1512  in  the  bishop's  palaoe  at  Heilsber?, 
after  1512,  except  for  two  not  long  stays  at  Allenstein, 
as  a  canon  at  Franenburg. 

This  little  town,  near  but  not  quite  on  the  BaltW 
coast,  is  ornamented  by  a  beautiful  cathedral.  On  t&e 
wall  surrounding  the  close  is  a  small  tower  w^hich  tlu 
astronomer  made  his  obsor\*atory.  Here,  in  the  1ud( 
frosty  nights  of  winter  and  in  the  few  short  hours  of 
summer  darkness,  be  often  lay  on  his  bade  oxaminin; 
the  stars.  He  had  no  telescope,  and  his  other  instra- 
ments  were  such  crude  things  as  he  put  togetlier  Liia- 
self.  The  most  important  was  what  he  calls  thi:  />*■ 
strumenlum  parallaciicmn,  -a  wooden  isosceles  tri- 
angle with  legs  eight  feet  long  divided  into  1000  din- 
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ons  by  ink  marks,  and  a  hypotenuse  divided  into  1414 
ivieions.  With  this  he  deteniiiued  the  height  of  the 
AD,  moon  and  bX&ts,  and  thoir  deviation  from  the 
emal  point.  To  this  he  jidded  a  square  (quadrnm) 
'hich  told  the  height  of  the  sun  by  the  shadow  thrown 
Y  a  peg  in  the  middle  of  the  square.  A  third  iiistni- 
lent,  also  to  mcasare  the  height  of  a  ceiestiol  body, 
'BB  called  the  Jacob's  staff.  His  difficulties  were  in- 
reased  by  the  lack  of  atiy  astronomicat  tables  save 
»ose  poor  ones  made  by  Greeks  and  Arabs.  The 
Milts  of  these  were  so  grent  that  the  fundamental  star, 
B.,  the  one  ho  took  by  which  to  measure  the  rest, 
pica,  was  given  a  longitude  nearly  40'  out  of  the  true 
De. 

Ncvertholofis  with  these  poor  helps  Copernicus  ar-  Copermeui 
ived,  and  that  very  early,  at  his  momentous  conclu-  ''yi»>J'"" 
ion.  His  obeervations,  depending  as  they  did  on  the 
rcather,  were  not  numerous.  Ilis  time  was  spent 
argoly  in  reading  the  classic  astronomers  and  in  work- 
ng  out  the  mathematical  proofs  of  his  hj'pothesis. 
le  found  hints  in  quotations  from  ancient  astronomers 
Q  Cicero  and  Plutarch  that  the  earth  moved,  but  he,  \ 
or  the  first  time,  placed  the  planets  in  their  true  posi- 
on  around  the  sun,  and  the  moon  as  a  satellite  of  the 
arth.  He  retained  the  old  concx^ption  of  the  primtim 
tobiie  nr  sjihere  of  fixed  stars  though  he  placed  it  at 
n  inHiLitely  greater  distance  than  did  the  ancients,  to 
ccount  for  Uio  absence  of  any  observed  alteration 
parallax)  in  the  position  of  the  stars  during  the  year. 
lo  also  retained  the  old  conception  of  circular  orbits 
r»r  the  planets,  though  at  one  time  he  considered  the 
ossibility  of  tlieir  being  elliptical,  as  they  are.  Un- 
jrtunately  for  his  immediate  followers  the  section 
O  this  subject  found  in  his  own  manuscript  was  cut 
nt  of  bis  printed  book. 

The  precise  moment  at  which  Copernicus  formu- 
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latcti  his  theory  in  bis  own  mind  cannot  bo  told 
certainty,  bat  it  was  certainly  before  151<).    He 
back  his  books  for  a  long  time,  but  his  I'lfrbt  was 
placed  under -n  bushel  nevertheless.     The  tirst  rays 
it  shown  forth  in  a  tract  by  Celio  Calcagmm  of 
only  the  title,  "That  the  earth  moves  and  the 
is  still,"  has  survived.    "Some  years  later  Coj 
wrote  a  abort  summary  of  bis  book,  for  private  ci 
lation  only,  entitled  **A  Short  commentary  on  his 
potheses   concerning   the   ccleBtiaJ    movements." 
fuller  account  of  them  was  jriven  by  hia  friend 
disciple,  George  Joachim,  called  RhoUcns,  who  I 
"Wittenberg,  where  he  was  leaching,  to  sit  at  the 
ter's  feet,  and  who  published  what  was  called  The  F\ 
Accouni, 

Finally,  Copernicus  was  persuaded  to  give  his  on  ^ 
■work  to  the  public.    Foreseeing  the  opposition  it  wa* 
likely  to  call  forth,  he  tried  to  forestall  criticism  by* 
dedication  to  the  Pope  Paul  ITT.    Friends  at  Nnre»- 
berg  undertook  to  find  a  printer,  and  one  of  them,  tbr 
Lutheran  pastor  Andrew  Osiander,  with  the  best  ia- 
tentions,  did  the  great  wrong  of  inserting  an  anonr- 
mous  preface  stating  tliat  the  author  did  not  advostt 
bis  hypotheses  as  necessarily  true,  but  merely  as 
means  of  faeilitaling  astronomical  calcalations. 
last  the  greatest  work  of  the  century.  On  the  Rev«i»- 
tions  of  the  Heavenly  Spheres,  came  from  the  prea; 
a  copy  was  brought  to  the  author  on  his  death  bed 

The  first  of  the  six  books  examines  the  pruviona  &fr 
thorities,  the  second  proposes  the  new  theorj',  the  thirf 
discusses  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  fointli 
proves  that  the  moon  etrdes  the  earth,  the  fifth  aai 
most  important  proves  that  the  planets,  inclndiug 
eartli,  move  around  the  sun,  and  gives  correctly 
time  of  the  orbits  of  all  the  planets  then  known,  hm 
Mercury  with  eighty-eight  days  to  Satnm  with 
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rs.    The  sixth  book  is  on  the  determination  of  lali- 
e  and  longitude  from  the  fiscd  stars.    Copcmicns's 
oofe  and  reasons  are  absolutely  convincing  and  valid 

far  as  they  go.     It  remained  for  Galiltio  and  Newton 

give  further  explanations  and  some  mo<lilications 

detail  of  the  new  thoory. 

When  one  remenabers  the  CDormous  hubbub  raised  R«cp;ioii 

Darwin's  Origin  of  Species,  the  reception  of  Coper-  topemican 
sns'a  no  less  revolutionary  -work  seems  singularly  ^^^ 
Id.     The  idea  was  too  far  in  advance  of  the  age,  too 
pat,  too  paradoxical,  to  he   appreciated  at  once, 
tve  for  a  few  astronomers  like  Kheticus  and  Rein- 
|ld»  hardly  anyone  accepted  it  at  first.    It  would  have 
en  miraculous  had  they  done  so. 
(Among  the  first  to  take  alaitn  were  the  Wittenberg' 
bologians,  1o  whose  attention  the  new  theory  was 
k«ibly  brought  by  their  colleague  Rhetlcus.    Luther 
;ude.s  to  the  suhicct  twice  or  thrice  in  his  tabic  talk, 

ist  clearly  on  June  4,  1539,  when 

lention  was  made  of  a  certain  new  astronomer,  who  tried 
to  prove  that  the  canh  moved  an^l  not  the  sky.  sun  and 
moon,  juHt  as,  when  one  was  carried  alooK  in  a.  boat  or 
wagon,  it  seemed  to  himi$clf  tbat  he  was  still  and  ttiat 
the  trees  and  landsimpti  moved.  "Sq  it  gtips  now,"  said 
Luther,  "whoerer  winhca  to  l>e  clfivcr  must  not  let  any- 
tbinff  please  him  tbat  others  do,  but  must  do  something 
of  bis  own.  Thus  be  does  who  wishes  |o  subvert  the 
whole  of  astronomy  i  but  I  behevo  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  say  that  JoHhua  commanded  the  sun,  and  not  the 
earth,  to  stand  still. 

Xn  his  Elements  of  Phifstci,  written  probably  in  1545, 
ot  published  until  1549,  Melanchthon  Raid: 


r 


The  eyes  heiip  witnras  tbat  the  aky  revolves  every 
I  twenty-four  hours.  But  some  men  now,  either  for  love 
'  of  novelty,  or  to  display  their  ingenuity,  a-smrt  that  the 
)     earth  movcK  .  .  .  But  it  is  hurtful  and  dishonorable  to 
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■ant  itidi  ^b«arditi«L  .  .  .  Tfae  Psalmutt  tays  tbi( 
•DB  warm  utd  the  rtrth  stands  fast.  .  .  .  And  tbe  n 
■I  tbr  ertitrr  of  the  muTeree,  must  iieedfi  be  tbe  in 
■Me  point  oa  whic-h  th«  cude  tnms. 

Apparantly,  bovever,  Melanchihon  cither  cxau 
■dofil  Ike  nnr  Uwory,  or  to  regard  it  as  posnble 
kt  Wt  tfcu  passage  entirely  out  of  the  second  fid 
«(  Uh  «aai»  votk.  MoreoTer  hia  relations  with  I 
iCBS  continoed  warm,  ami  Rht->inbold  oontinaod  to  t 
^  Cc^mican  system  at  Wittenberg. 

The  reception  of  the  n«w  work  was  also  sorprisi 
mild,  at  first,  in  CathoUe  circles.    As  early  as 
Albert  Widniaiistelter  had  told  Clrment  VTI 
Copemican  IiypuUiesis  and  the  popi-  did  not,  at 
oondcmn  it.    ^rnroover  it  vas  a  cardinal.  School 
who  conKoltiHl  PadI  III  on  the  matter  and  then 
Copernicus  to  publish  hia  book,  thoagb  in  hlfi 
the  languft;?^  U  ao  cautiously  guarded  a^rain^t  poi 
heresy  that  not  a  irord  is  said  aboat  the  earth 
ing  around  the  sun  but  only  about  the  moon  an^ 
bodies  near  it  ko  doing.    A  Spanish  theologian^ 
cus  a  Stunica  (Znuiga)  wrote  a  commentary 
which  was  licensed  by  tbe  censors,  accepting 
pemican  astronomy. 

But  gradDally,  as  the  implications  of  the  d 
became  apparent,  the  church  in  8clf-«lefonoe  u 
strong  stand  against  it  The  Congregation  of  t^ 
dox  issued  a  decree  saying,  "Lest  opinions  of  thJI 
creep  in  to  tlic  destruction  of  Catliolic  truth,  thi3| 
of  Nicholas  Copernicus  and  others  [defending  b| 
pothesisj  are  euspondod  until  they  be  corroctedJ 
little  later  Galileo  was  forced,  under  the  throat  d 
ture,  to  recant  this  heresy.  Only  vchvn  the  systcil 
become  universally  accepted,  did  the  church,  in 
first  expressly  permit  the  faithful  to  hold 

The  philosophers  were  as  shy  of  the 
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le  theologians.  Bodin  in  France  and  Bacon  in  Eng- 
Ud  both  rejected  it;  the  former  was  con.servative  at 
!arl  and  the  latter  was  never  able  to  see  good  in 
iier  men's  work,  whether  that  of  Aristotle  or  of  GU- 
jrt  or  of  the  great  Pole.  Possibly  he  was  also  misled 
r  Osiander's  preface  and  by  Tycho  Braho.  Oior- 
Uio  Bruno,  however,  welcomed  the  new  idea  with 
ithusia^m,  saying  that  Copernicus  tanght  more  in 
fo  chapters  than  did  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics 
I  all  their  works. 

Astronomers  alone  were  capable  of  weighing  the  evi- 
mcc  scientifically  and  they,  at  first,  were  also  divided, 
rasmus  Roinhold,  of  "Witt«nberg,  accepted  it  and 
sdc  his  calculations  on  the  assumption  of  its  truth,  aa 
dan  Englishman,  John  Field.  Tycho  Brahe,  on  the  ^^* 
H^  hand,  tried  to  find  a  compromise  between  the  Tydio 
)pemican  and  Ptolemaic  systems.  He  argued  that  f^^.^, 
e  earth  could  not  revolve  on  its  axit*  as  the  centrifugal 
rce  would  hurl  it  to  pieces,  and  that  it  could  not  re- 
live around  the  sun  as  in  that  case  a  change  in  the 
►Bition  of  the  fixed  stars  would  be  observed.  Both 
gcctions  were  well  taken,  of  course,  considered  in 
emsclvca  alone,  but  both  could  be  answered  by  a 
leper  knowledge.  Braho  therefore  considered  the 
,rth  as  the  center  of  the  orbits  of  the  moon,  sun,  and 
a.r8,  and  the  sun  as  the  center  of  the  orbits  of  the 
anets. 

The  attention  to  astronomy  had  two  practical  corol- 
rioB,  the  improvement  of  navigation  and  the  reform 
the  calendar.  Several  better  forme  of  astrolabe, 
"sun-compass"  (or  dial  tamable  by  a  magnet)  and 
"astronomical  ring*'  for  getting  the  latitude  and 
igitndc  by  observation  of  sun  and  star,  were  intro- 
iced. 

The  reform  of  the  Julian  calendar  was  needed  on  Rcforaief 
(oount  of  the  imperfect  reckoning  of  the  length  of  the  «*!«»<*« 
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year  as  exactly  ."ICSVi  'lays;  thua  every  four  oentaria 
there  would  be  throe  days  too  much.    It  was  prop 
to  remedy  this  for  the  present  by  leaving  out  ten 
and  for  the  future  by  omitting  leap-year  every  cent 
not  divisible  by  400.    The  bull  of  Gregory  XTIl, 
resumed  the  duties  of  the  ancient  Pontifex  Mi 
in  regulating  time,  enjoined  Catholic  lands  to 
their  calendar  by  allowing  the  fifteenth  of  Octoli 
1582,  to  follow  immediately  after  the  fourth. 
was  done  by  most  of  Italy,  by  Spain,  Portugal,  Pol»^ 
most  of  Oermany,  and  the  Netherlands.     Other 
adopted  the  new  calendar  later,  England  not 
1752  and  Bussia  not  until  1917. 
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§  5.  Philosophy 

The   interrelations  of  science,   religion,    and 
tosophy,  though  complex  in  their  operation,  are 
understood  in  their  broad  outlines.    Science  is  thoi 
nminatioii  of  the  data  of  experience  and  their  expl 
tion  in  lo^eal,  physical,  or  mathematical  terms. 
Ugion,  on  the  oilier  hand,  is  an  attitude  towards 
Been  powers,  involving  the  belief  Lu  the  existence 
spirits.    Philosophy,  or  the  eearch  for  the  ultii 
reality,  is  necessarily  an  afterthooght.    It  comes 
after  man  is  sophisticated  enough  to  see  some  diffd 
cnec  between  the  phenomenon  and  the  idea.    It  draf 
its  premises  from  both  science  and  rcli^on :  some  *]< 
tems,  like  that  of  Pluto,  being  primarily   r^ltfio 
fancy,  some,  like  that  of  Aristotle,  scientific  realisi&l 

The  phiiosophicjil  position  taken  by   the  Cat 
church  was  thnt  uf  AfjiiJnas,  Ari.stotelian  reutusm. 
o(Ti(finl  eommi'utan,'  on  the  Summa  was  written  at 
tirin*  by  Cardinal  Cajetan.    Compared  to  the  st 
orientation  of  the  Catholic^  the  Protestant  philosopfc 
wavered,  catching  often  at  the  latest  stylo  in  tbooj 
be  it  monism  or  pragmatism.    Luther  was  the  Hpii' 
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lal  child  of  Occam,  and  the  ancestor  of  Kant.  His 
dividualism  ytood  hulf-wuy  betwet-u  the  former's 
^ntiiulism  aud  the  latter'a  trausccudciitalism  and 
bjectivism.  Bat  the  Rofoimers  were  far  less  m- 
prestod  in  purely  metaphysical  than  thoy  wore  ia 
lunatic  questions.  The  main  use  they  made  of  their 
U-Xosophy  was  to  brinj:  in  a  more  individual  mid  ksa 
^ohanieal  scheme  of  salvation.  «^heir  great  change  | 
;  point  of  view  from  Catholicism  was  the  rejection      ■ 

the  sacramental,  hierarchical  system  in  favor  of 
btification  by  faith.    This  xvas.  In  truth,  a  stupendoun      1 
angc,  putting  the  responsibility  for  salvation  di-      ' 
«tly  on  God,  and  dispensing  with  the  mediation  of 
•iest  and  rite. 

But  it  was  the  only  important  change,  of  a  specula-  ^itimde 
fo  nature,  made  by  the  Hcfonners.  The  violent  J^^ 
llcmics  of  that  and  later  times  have  concealed  the 
ct  that  in  most  of  his  ideas  tlie  Protestant  is  but  a 
iricty  of  the  Catholic.  Both  rcliji^ons  accepted  as 
tiomatic  the  existence  of  a  personal,  ethical  Hod,  the 
tmortality  of  the  soul,  future  rewards  aTid  pnnish- 
pnts,  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  the  revelation,  in- 
ImAtion  and  miracles  of  Christ,  the  authority  of  the 
[blc  and  the  real  presence  in  the  sacrament.  Both 
ly  detested  reason. 


w 
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He  wlio  is  giftetl  with  the  heavenly  knowledge  of  faith 
Jsuys  the  Calecliism  of  the  Council  of  Treat]  is  friHi  from 
an  ioqaisitive  curiosity ;  for  when  Ood  commands  us  to 
believe,  he  does  not  propo)t«  (o  have  us  search  into  his 
divine  judfcments,  nur  to  inquire  their  reasons  and  csui%s, 
but  demands  an  immutulile  faith.  .  .  .  Faith,  therefore, 
excludeH  not  only  all  iloiibt,  but  even  1he  di-sirc  of  sub- 
jeetinfT  its  truth  to  demonstration. 

We  know  that  reaison  is  the  devil's  harlot  [says  La- 

crj  and  can  do  nothing  but  itioudcr  and  barui  all  that 

God  says  and  does.     [And  a^ain]  If,  outside  of  Christ, 

on  wish  by  your  own  thoughts  to  know  your  relation  to 
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God,  yoa  will  break  ;onr  neck.     Tbumler  strtkei 
who  examines.     It  is  Satan's  wistlotn  to  tcU  what 
is,  and  by  da'mg  so  he  will  draw  yon  into  the  at 
Tberefore  keep  lo  revelalioa  and  don't  tiy  to  undi 

There  are  many  mysteries  in  the  Bible,  Lather  i 
Imowlcdgcd,  that   seem  absanl   to  reason,   but  itj 
our  duty  to  swallow  them  whole.     Calvin  abhor 
the  free  spirit  of  the  homattlsts  as  the  supreme  hei 
of  free  thought.     He  said  that  philosophy  was 
the  shadow  and  revelation  the  substance.     "Nor  ii 
reasonable,"  said  he,  "that  the  divine  will  shonlij 
made  the  subject  of  controversy  with  ns.**    Zi 
anticipating  Descartes's  "finitum  infiniti  capax 
est,"  tututC'U  tliatoursmuU  minds  could  nut  grasp  Go 
plan.    Oeoolampadius,  dying,  said  that  ho  wanted' 
more  light  tlinu  he  then  had — an  in.structive  conti 
to  Goelhe*s  Inst  words:  "Mchr  Ueht!"     Kven 
either  from  prudence  or  conviction,  said  that  theol 
icnl  mysteries  seeming  absurd  to  reason  must  be 
iieved. 

Nor  were  the  radical  sects  a  whit  more  rat 
Those  who  represented  the  protest  against  Prott 
ism  uiid  the  dissidciicc  of  dissent  appealed  to  the  BI 
as  an  authority  and  abhorred  rcn.son  as  much  as 
the  orthodox  churches.    The  Ajitilriiiittiriaus  werei 
more  deists  or  free  thinkers  than  were  the  Lnthei 
Caropanus  and  Adam  Pastor  and  Sorvotns  and 
Soziiils  had  no  aversion  to  the  supernatural  and 
no  claim  to  reduce  Christianity  to  a  hunmnitarij 
deism,  as  some  modern  Unitarians  w^onld  do. 
doubls  were  simply  based  on  n  different  esegesis. 
the  biblical  texts.    Pausto  Sozini  thought  Christ 
**a  subaltern  God  to  whom  at  a  certain  time  the 
preme  God  gave  over  the  government  of  the  worid 
ServetuH  dofiiied  the  Trinity  to  be  "not  an  illusioD' 
three  invisible  things,  but  the  manifestation  of 
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the  "Word  and  a  communication  of  the  snbstanco  of 
Qixl  it)  the  Spirit.*'  This  is  no  new  rationalism  com- 
ing in  but  a  reversion  to  an  obsolete  heresy,  that  of 
3*aul  of  Samosata.    It  does  not  surprise  us  to  find 

rvetus  lecturing  on  astrology. 

Somewhat  to  the  left  of  the  .A.ntitrinitarian  sects 

ere  a  few  men,  who  had  hardly  any  followers,  who 

ay  be  called,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  Spiritual  Rc- 

'ormers.    They  sought,  quite  in  the  uineteenth  cen- 

ry  spirit,  to  make  Christianity  nothing  but  an  eth- 
ical culture.  James  Acontius,  bom  in  Trent  but  luit- 
uralized  in  England,  published  his  Stratagems  of  Saian 
in  1565  to  reduce  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  very  fewest  possible.  Sebastian  Franck 
of  Inj^olstadt  found  the  only  authority  for  each  man  in 
his  inward,  spiritual  message.  He  sought  to  found  no 
community  or  church,  but  to  get  only  readers.  These 
mpn  passed  almost  unnoticed  in  their  day. 

There  was  much  skepticism  throughout  the  century. 
Complete  Pyrrhonism  under  a  thin  veil  of  Hp-con- 
formily,  was  preached  by  Peter  Pomponazzi,  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Padua,  Ferrara  and  Bologna.  His 
De  immorioUinte  awiwi  caused  a  storm  by  its  plain 
oonduwion  that  the  sou!  periKhe*!  with  the  body.  He 
tried  to  make  the  distinction  in  his  favor  that  a  thing 
might  be  true  in  religion  and  false  in  ptiiloBophy.  Thus 
he  denied  his  belief  in  demons  and  spirits  as  a  phi- 
losopher, while  adirmiiig  that  he  believed  in  them  as  a 
Christian.  IJe  was  in  fact  a  materialist.  He  placed 
Christianity,  Mohammedanism  and  Judaism  on  the 
same  level,  broadly  hinting  tbat  all  were  impostures. 

Publie  opinion  became  so  Interested  in  the  subject 
of  immortality  at  this  time  that  when  another  philoso- 
pher, Simon  Porzio,  tried  to  lecture  on  meteorology 
at  Pisa,  his  audience  interrupted  him  with  cries,  "Quid 
de  animat"    He,  also,  maintained  that  the  soul  of  man 
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wn8  like  that,  of  (he  bcasU.    Bat  he  bad  few  FoUoi 
who  (lured  to  express  such  an  opitiiuii.     After  the 
quisitiun  had  shown  its  teeth,  the  life  of  the  It 
imtion  was  like  that  of  its  gr&at  poet,  Tasso,  vl 
youth  waa  spent  at  the  feet  of  the  Jesuits  and  who 
manhood  'wns  hannted  by  fears  of  ha%'inp:  anwit 
done  somcthiug  that  might  be  punished  by  the  et 
It  was  to  ooQut^ract  the  pa^an  opinion,  stated  to ' 
rapidly  growing;  that  the  Vatican  Council  forbade 
clerics  to  lecture  on  tlio  claRsics  for  five  years.     Bat] 
vain!    A  report  of  Paul  TTF's  cardinals  cliargod  pi 
feasors  of  pbilusopby  with  teaching  impioty.    Im 
the  whole  literature  of  contemporary"  Italy,  from 
chiavclli,  who  treated  ChriMtiuiiity  as  a  false  and  at 
iouH  superstition,  to  Palci  who  professed   belief 
nothing  but  pleasure,  is  saturated  with  free  thoag)lt| 
"Vanity  makes  nioBt  humaniste  skeptics,*'  wrote  Kn\ 
Gsto,  "why  is  it  tliat  loaming  and  infidelity  go  h&oda 
liandt" 

In  Germany,  too,  there  was  some  free  thought,  ih(] 
most  celebrated  case  being  that  of  the ' '  godless  paint 
of  Nuremberg,**  Hans  Sebnid  Bcham,   Barthnlc 
Bebam,  and  George  Penz.    The  first  named  exprei 
some  doubts  about  various  Protestant  doctrines, 
thnlomew  wont  further,  asserting  thai  baptism  wsaj 
human  device,  that  the  Scriptures  could  not  be 
licved  and  that  the  preaching  he  had  beard  wa£ 
idle  talk,  producing  no  fruit  in  the  life  of  the  preac 
himself  J  he  recognized  no  superior  authority  but 
of  Qod.    George  Penz  went  further  still,  for  while! 
admitted  the  existence  of  God  be  asserted  tliat  his 
ture  was  unknowable,  and  that  he  could  believe  neil 
in  Christ  nor  in  the  Scriptures  nor  in  the  sacr* 
The  men  wore  banished  from  the  city. 

In  Franco,  as  in  Italy,  the  opening  of  the 
saw  signs  of  increasing  skepticism  in   the  freqae 
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ials  of  heretics  who  denied  all  Christian  doctrines 
And  "all  principles  aavc  naturn!  ones."  But  a  spirit 
far  more  dangerous  to  relitfioti  than  any  mere  denial 
incarnated  itflelf  in  Rabelais.  He  did  not  philosophiee, 
but  he  poured  forth  a  torront  of  the  raw  material  from 
■which  philosophies  are  mado.  He  did  not  argno  or 
attack;  he  rose  like  a  flood  or  a  tide  until  men  found 
themselves  either  swimming  in  the  aea  of  mirth  and 
mocker}-,  or  else  swept  off  their  feet  by  it.  He  studied 
law,  theology  and  medicine;  he  travelled  in  Oermany 
and  Italy  and  he  read  the  classics,  the  schoolmen,  the 
humanists  and  the  heretics.  And  he  foand  everywhere 
that  nature  and  life  were  good  and  nothing  evil  in  the 
world  save  its  deniera.  To  live  according'  to  nature 
he  built,  in  his  story,  the  abbey  of  Thelemo,  a  sort  of 
hedonist's  or  anarchist's  Utopia  where  men  and  women 
dwell  together  under  the  rule,  **Do  what  thou  wilt," 
and  which  has  over  its  gates  the  punning  invitation: 
"Cy  enlrez,  vous,  qui  lo  saint  evangile  en  eons  agile 
anuoncoz,  qnoy  qa*on  grondc.**  For  Rabelais  there 
was  nothing  sacred,  or  even  serious  in  "revealed  re- 
ligion," and  God  was  "that  intellectual  sphere  the  cen- 
ter of  which  is  everywhere  and  the  circumference  no- 
where." 

Rabelais  was  not  the  only  Frenchman  to  burlesque 
the  religious  quarrels  of  the  day.  Bonaventurc  dcs 
Periers,  in  a  work  called  Cymbalum  Mundi,  iutrodaced  DmPWhi, 
Luther  under  the  anagram  of  Kothulus,  a  Catholic  as 
Tryocan  (i.e.,  Croyant)  and  a  skeptic  as  Du  Clenier 
{%.€.,  Incredule),  debating  their  opinions  in  a  way  that 
redounded  mucli  to  the  advantage  of  the  last  named. 

Tlien  there  was  Stephen  Dolet  the  humanist  pub- 
lisher of  Lyons,  burned  to  death  ns  an  atheist,  because, 
in  translating  the  Axiochos,  a  dialogue  then  attributed 
to  Plato,  he  had  written  "After  death  you  will  be  noth- 
ing at  all"  instead  of  "After  death  you  will  be  no 
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more,"  as  the  orij?inal  is  literally  to  be  constnieA 
The  charge  was  frivoloas,  but  the  impression  «« 
doubtless  correct  that  ho  was  a  rather  indifferent  Ae^ 
tic,  disdainful  of  roligiou.  Be,  too^  considered  Ik 
"Roformers  only  to  reject  them  as  too  much  like  thetf 
enuinies.  Xo  (!!hri«tian  church  could  hold  the  w* 
efaippcr  of  Cieero  and  of  letters,  of  glory  and  of  h- 
manily.  And  yet  this  sad  and  restless  man,  who  fooaf 
the  taste  of  life  as  bitter  as  Rabelais  bad  found  i 
sweet,  died  for  his  faith.  He  was  the  martyr  of  tk 
Rcnaiflsance. 

Boiiin  A  more  Bysttematic  examination  of  religion  wa-s  nadt 

by  Jean  Bodin  in  his  Colloquy  on  Secret  and  Suhlimi 
Matters,  commonly  ealle<l  tlie  TIpptaplomeres.  Thoncl 
not  pablishcd  until  long  after  the  author's  death,  it  bd 
n  brisk  circulation  in  manuscript  and  won  n  repntatiai 
for  impiety  far  beyond  its  deserts.  It  is  simply  a  ocfr 
versation  between  a  Jew,  a  Mohammedan,  a  Luthonui 
a  Zwinglian,  a  Catholic,  an  Epicurean  and  a  Thelst 
The  striking  thing  about  it  is  the  fairness  with  wLi 
all  sides  are  presented;  there  is  do  suminmg  up 
favor  of  one  failh  rather  than  another.  Nererth 
the  conclusion  would  force  itself  upon  the  reader 
among  so  many  religions  there  was  little  choice; 
there  was  sometliing  trae  and  something  false  in 
and  that  the  only  necessary  articles  were  those 
which  all  agreed.  Bodin  was  half  way  between  a  thi 
and  a  deist ;  he  believed  that  the  Decalogue  was  a 
ural  law  imprinted  in  all  men's  hearts  and  that 
dnism  was  the  nearest  to  being  a  natural  religion. 
admitted,  however,  that  the  chain  of  casuality 
broken  by  miracle  and  he  believed  in  witchcraft 
cannot  be  thought  that  he  was  wholly  without  persoi 
faith,  like  Machiavelli,  and  yet  his  strong  anTUinc! 
against  changing  religion  even  if  the  now  be  better 
the  old,  is  entirely  worldly.    "With  France  before 
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yes,  it  ia  not  strange  that  he  drew  the  general  con- 
Ineion  that  any  change  of  religion  is  danj^rous  and 
aro  to  be  followed  by  war,  pestilence,  famine  and  de- 
Konincal  possession. 

After  the  Qery  stimulants,  compounded  of  britngtonc  Moniiigne 
,nd  Stygian  hatred,  oITcred  by  Calvin  and  the  CaUl- 
'UcH,  and  after  the  plethoric  gorge  of  good  cheer  at 
largantua's  table,  the  mild  sedative  of  Montaigne's 
Onvcrsation  cornea  like  a  draft  of  nepenthe  or  the 
roit  of  the  lotus.  In  him  we  find  no  blast  and  blazo 
r  propaganda,  no  fulniinittlon  of  ball  and  ban  ;  nor  uuy 
ide  of  cartb-i'nuircling  Kabelaisian  mirth.  Hib  words 
lall  as  softly  and  as  thick  as  finowflakog,  and  they  leave 
i«  world  a  white  page,  with  all  vestiges  of  previous 
rritinga  erase<l.  lie  neither  aseevorates  nor  denies; 
iC  merely,  as  he  puts  it  btniself,  *'jugglcs,'*  treating  of 
(He  subjects  which  be  believes  nothing  at  all,  for  he 
las  nolici'd  that  as  Koon  one  denies  the  possibility  of 
anything,  someone  else  will  say  that  he  hns  seen  it.  In 
ihort,  truth  ia  a  near  neighbor  to  falsehood,  and  the 
iriec  man  can  only  repeat,  "Que  sais-jeT"  Lot  ns  livo 
lelicatcly  and  qaictly,  finding  the  world  worth  enjoy- 
ng,  but  not  worth  troubling  about. 
Wide  as  are  the  differences  between  the  Greek 
or  and  the  French,  there  is  something  Socratic 
"the  way  in  which  Montaigne  takn.s  up  evorj*  subject 
inly  to  enggest  doubts  of  previously  hold  opinion  about 
If  he  remamed  oatwardly  a  Catholic,  it  was  bo- 
use he  saw  exactly  as  much  to  doubt  in  other  re- 
gions. Almost  all  opinions,  he  urges,  are  taken  on 
uthority,  for  when  men  begin  to  reason  they  draw 
iiametrically  opposite  eonclusions  from  the  same  ob- 
lorved  facts.  He  was  in  the  civil  wars  esteemed  an 
jnemy  by  all  parties,  though  it  was  only  bceause  he  had 
wth  Huguenot  and  Catholic  friends.  **I  have  Boon  ia 
Sormany,"  he  wrote,  "that  Luther  hath  left  aa  many 
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divuiDits  and  altercationa  concerning  the  donbt  of ! 
opinions,  yea,  and  more,  than  be  himnelf  niovetfa  al 
the  Holy  Scriptures."    The  Reformers,  in  fact, 
done  Dolhinfc  but  reform  soperficia}  faults  and 
either  left  the  essential  onea  untouched,  or  inci 
them.    How  foolish  they  were  to  imagine  that  the 
pie  could  understand  the  Bible  if  they  could  only 
it  in  their  own  language  I 

Montaigne  was  the  first  to  feel  the  fall  signif 
of  the  multiplicity  of  sects.    "Is  there  any  opinion 
fantastical,  or  conceit  so  extravagant  ...  or  opii' 
so  strange,'*  he  asbcd,  "that  custom  bath  not 
litihed  and  planted  by  laws  iu  some  rc^ont"    Us 
sanctiotis  every  moiitstrosity,  including  incest  and 
ricide  in  some  places,  and  in  others  "that  unsoc 
opinion  of  the  mortality  of  the  soul."     Indeed,  Ml 
taigne  comes  buck  to  the  point,  a  man's  belief  does 
dopciid  on  his  reason,  but  on  where  he  was  bom 
how  brought  up.    "To  an  atheist  all  writings 
for  atheism."    "Wc  receive  our  religion  but  accor 
ing  to  our  fashion.  .  .  .  Another  conntr>',  other  teif^ 
monies,  equal  promises,  like  menaces,  might  sembeUf 
imprint  a  clean  contrary  religion  in  us." 

Piously  hoping  that  he  has  set  down  nothing 
puguant  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Catholic,  ApostoE 
and  Uoman  churcli,  where  he  was  bom  and  out  of  whki 
he  purposes  not  to  die,  Montaigne  proceeds  to  denwa- 
strate  that  God  is  unknowable.  A  man  cannot  giaif 
more  than  his  hand  will  hold  nor  straddle  more  thw 
his  legs*  Length.  Not  only  ail  religions,  hut  all  so* 
entists  give  tlie  lie  to  each  other.  Copernicus,  haviif 
recently  ovorlhrowu  the  old  astronomy,  may  bo  laW 
overthrown  himself.  In  like  manner  the  new  me<ii<«l 
bcieiice  of  Paracelsus  contradicts  the  old  and  may  ifl 
turn  pass  away.  The  same  facts  appear  differently  to 
different  men,  and  "nothing  comes  to  us  but  faUtficd 
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and  filtered  by  our  senses."  Probability  is  as  hard  to 
get  as  truth,  for  a  man's  miud  is  changed  by  illness,  or 
even  by  time,  and  by  his  wishes.  Even  skepticism  Is 
'■nncertain,  for  "when  the  Pyrrhonians  say,  '1  doubt,* 
you  have  them  fast  by  the  throat  to  make  them  avow 
that  at  least  you  are  assured  and  know  that  they 
'  doubt. ' '  In  short,  '  *  nothing  is  certain  but  uneer- 
'tainty,"  and  "nothing  seemeth  true  that  may  not 
eeem  false."  Montaigne  wrote  of  pleasure  as  the  chief 
end  of  man,  and  of  death  as  annihilation.  The  glory 
of  philosophy  is  to  teach  men  to  despise  death.  One 
should  do  so  by  remembering  that  it  is  as  great  folly  to 
weep  because  one  would  not  be  alive  a  hundred  years 
hence  as  it  would  be  to  weep  becaose  one  had  not  been 
living  a  hundred  years  ago. 

A  disciple  who  dotted  the  i's  and  crossed  the  t's  of  Ch«rr*a. 
Montaigne  was  Peter  Charron.  He,  too,  phiycd  off  tJio  15*1-1603 
contradictions  of  tho  sects  against  each  other.  All 
daim  inspiration  and  who  can  tell  which  inspiration  is 
right?  Can  the  same  Spirit  tell  tho  Catholic  that  the 
IxMiks  of  Maccabees  are  canonical  and  tell  Luther  that 
they  are  notf  The  senses  are  fallible  and  tho  soul, 
located  by  Charron  in  a  ventricle  of  the  brain,  is  sub- 
ject to  strange  disturbances.  Many  things  almost  uni- 
versally believed,  like  immorlality,  cannot  be  proved. 
Wan  is  like  the  lower  animal.s.  "We  believe,  judge, 
act,  live  and  die  on  faith,"  but  this  faith  is  poorly  sup- 
ported, for  all  rcli^ons  and  all  authorities  are  but  of 
human  origin. 

English  thought  followed  rather  than  led  that  of  J^ 
Bnrope  throughout  the  century.  At  first  tolerant  and  ** 
liberal,  it  becjinio  violently  religious  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  period  and  then  underwent  a  strong  re- 
action in  the  direction  of  indifference  and  atheism. 
For  the  first  years,  before  the  Reformation,  the  Utopia 
inay  serve  as  an  example.    Horo,  under  the  infloence 
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of  the  Italian  Platomals,  pictured  his  ideal  people 
adherents  of  a  deistic,  humanitarian  rolisiow,  with  It 
priests  and  holy,  tolerant  of  evorrthinjc  save  lotc 
crance.  They  worshipped  one  Ood,  believed  in  ii 
mortality  and  yet  thought  that  "the  chief  felicity  (i\ 
man"  lay  in  the  parsnit  of  rational  pleasure.  Whet 
More  depicted  this  cailt  Kimply  to  fulfil  the  di 
probabilities  and  to  show  what  was  natural  relif^ 
among  men  before  revelation  came  to  them,  or  whet 
his  own  opinions  altered  in  later  life,  it  is  certain 
he  became  robustly  Catbolic.  He  spent  much  time  ii 
religions  controversy  and  resorted  to  niisteritics. 
one  place  he  tells  of  a  lewd  gallant  who  asked  a  fi 
why  he  gave  himself  the  pain  of  walking  bari 
Answered  that  this  pain  was  less  than  hell,  the 
replied,  "If  there  be  no  hell,  what  a  fool  arc  yon,' 
received  the  retort,  **If  there  be  boll,  what  n  fool 
you. ' '  Sir  Thomas  evidently  believed  there  was  a 
or  preferred  to  take  no  chances.  In  one  place 
argues  at  length  that  many  and  great  miracles 
take  place  at  shrines. 

The  feverish  crisis  of  the  Befonnation  was  folloi 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by  an  epidemic  of  skepticit 
Widely  OS  it  was  spread  there  can  be  found  little  \AJ\ 
OHopbical  thought  in  it.  It  was  simply  the  pendc 
pulled  far  to  the  right  swinging  back  again  to  the  a^ 
treme  left.  The  suspicions  expressed  that  the 
herself  was  an  atheist  were  unfnnndcd,  but  it  is  imj 
sible  to  dismiss  as  easily  the  numerous  testimoni*8 
infidelity  among  her  subjects.  Roger  Aseham  wrotei 
his  Schoolmaster  tliat  the  "incarnate  devils"  of  E« 
lishmeii  returned  from  Italy  said  "there  is  no  Oodi 
and  then,  "they  first  lustily  condemn  God,  then  scot 
fully  mock  his  Word  .  .  .  counting  as  fables  the  be 
mysteries  of  religion.  Tlicy  make  Clirist  and  his 
pel  only  serve  civil  policies.  .  .  .  They  boldly  las 
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scorn  both  Protestant  and  Papist.  They  oonfess  no 
cripture.  .  .  .  They  mock  the  pope ;  they  rail  on  Lu- 
icr.  .  .  .  They  are  Epicures  in  living  and  S8v>i  in  doo- 
■ine." 

Tn  like  manner  Cecil  wrote :  "The  service  of  God  and  i569 
le  sincere  profession  of  Christianity  arc  much  de- 

yed,  and  in  place  of  it,  partly  papistry,  partly  pagan- 
and  irrcligion  have  crept  in.  .  .  .  Baptists,  dc- 
dcrs  of  religion,  Epicureans  and  atheists  are  every- 
here."  Ten  years  later  John  f-yly  wrote  that  "there 
ever  were  such  sects  among  the  heathens,  such  schisms 
ong  the  Turks,  such  misbelief  among  infidels  as  is 
ow  among  scholars.*'  The  same  author  wrote  a  dla- 
*guo,  Kaphucs  and  Atheos,  to  convince  skeptics, 
'hile  from  the  pulpit  the  Puritan  Henry  Smith 
K)t  "0od*8  Arrow  against  atheists."  According  to 
hotnas  Nash  (Pierce  Pennilesfs's  Supplication  to  1S92 
i«  Devil)  atheists  are  now  triumphing  and  rejoicing, 
Boming  the  Bible,  proving  that  there  were  men  be- 
oro  Adam  and  even  maintaining  "that  there  are  no 
ivells."  Marlowe  and  some  of  his  associates  were 
nnpected  of  atheism.  In  1595  John  Baldwin,  exam- 
jod  before  Star  Chamber,  "questioned  whether  there 
rere  a  God;  if  there  were,  how  ho  should  bo  known; 
'  by  his  Word,  who  wrote  the  same,  if  the  prophets  and 
le  apostles,  they  were  but  men  and  huwunum  est 
rrare."  The  nest  year  Robert  Fisher  maintained  bo- 
r>re  the  same  court  that  "Christ  was  no  saviour  and 

ot  the  gospel  was  a  fable.'* 

That  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  all  this  skepticism  Bacon 
as  to  be  found  in  the  religions  revolution  was  the 

inion  of  Frauds  Bacon.    Although  Bacon's  philo- 

pliic  thought  is  excluded  from  consideration  by  the 

ronological  limits  of  this  book,  it  may  be  permissible 
quote  his  words  on  this  suhiect.    In  one  place  ho 

ys  that  where  there  are  two  religions  contending  for 
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mastery  their  mntaal  animosity  -will  add  ifrannU^ 
convicfioD  and  ratlier  strcn^hpn  the  ndhcrentu  of  i 
ill  their  own  opiBions,  bnt  where  there  are  morei 
two  they  wHl  breed  doubt.    In  another  place  ho  snjiij 

ITeresieH  And  acliistos  are  of  all  othcrn  (be  greatest 
dab,  yea  more  than  corruption  of  manners.  ...  So  i 
nothing  doth  so  keep  m«n  out  of  the  church  and 
men  out  of  the  church  as  breach  of  unity.  ...  The  i 
tor  of  the  gentilea  saith,  "If  an  heathen  come  in  and ! 
you  apeak  with  several  tonimes,  will  he  not  nay  thil] 
are  madf  "    And  certainly  it  is  little  better  when . 
and  profane  persona  hear  of  so  many  discordaal 
contrary  opiniona  in  religion. 

Bnt  while  Bacon  sow  thai  when  doctors  disa; 
common  man  will  lose  all  fallh  in  them,  it  was  w 
religioa  but  to  Bcience  that  ho  looked  for  the  refof 
tion  of  philosophy.    Theology,  in  Bacon's  ju< 
was  a  chief  enemy  to  philosophy,  for  it  sednoed 
from  scientific  pursuit  of  truth  to  the  service  of  d( 
"You  may  find  all  access  to  any  Rpecies  of  pi 
ophy,'*  said  Bacon,  '^however  pure,   intercept 
the  ignorance  of  divines.** 

Tlte  thought  hero  expressed  but  sums  np  the  a«ta 
trend  of  the  sixteenth  centuo'  in  the  dircctiou  of  «| 
arating  philosophy  and  religion.  In  modern  timesOi 
philosopher  has  found  his  inspiration  far  more  in 
ence  than  in  religion,  and  the  turning-point  came  al 
the  time  of,  and  largely  as  a  consoquenco  of,  the 
observation  of  nature,  and  particularly  the  new 
omy. 

The  prologue  to  the  drama  of  the  new  thought 
the  revolt  against  Aristotle.    "The  master  of 
who  know"  hod  become,  after  the  definite  accept 
of  hia  works  as  standard  texts  in  the  universities  of  I 
thirteenth  century,  an  inspired  and  infallible  aathc 
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all  science.  With  him  were  associated  the  school- 
who  debated  the  question  of  reaHsm  versus  iiom- 
sm.  But  as  the  mind  of  man  grew  and  advanced, 
t  had  been  once  the  brace  became  a  galling  bond. 
parties  united  to  make  common  cause  against  the 
,gyrite.  The  Italian  Platonists  attacked  him  in  the 
me  of  their,  and  his,  master.  Luther  opined  that 
one  had  ever  understood  Aristotle's  meaning,  that 
«  ethics  of  that  "damned  heathen"  directly  contra- 
cted Christian  virtue,  that  any  potter  would  know 
lore  of  natural  science  than  he,  and  that  it  would  bo 
ell  if  ho  who  hod  started  the  debute  on  realism  and 
oniinalism  had  never  been  bom.  Catholics  like 
Bingen  protested  at  the  excessive  reverence  given  to 
istotle  at  the  expense  of  Christ.  Finally,  the  French 
ientist  Peter  Ramus  advanced  the  thesis  at  the  Uni- 
Tsity  of  Paris  that  everything  taught  by  Aristotle 
,8  false.  No  authority,  he  argued,  is  superior  to  rca- 
kn,  for  it  is  reason  which  creates  and  determines  au- 
lority. 

In  place  of  Aristotle  men  turned  to  nature.  "Who-  Effectof 
mvcT  in  discussion  adduces  authority  uses  not  intel-  ^^^^y 
t  but  meroor}',"  said  Leonardo.  Vives  urged  that 
eriment  was  the  only  road  to  truth.  The  discov- 
es  of  natural  laws  led  to  a  new  conception  of  cx- 
fmal  reality,  independent  of  man's  wishes  and  cgo- 
^tric  tlieorics.  It  also  gave  rise  to  the  conception  of 
tiiformity  of  law.  Copernicus  sought  and  found  a 
lathematieal  unity  in  the  heavens.  It  was,  above  all 
iac,  his  astronomy  that  fought  the  battle  of,  and  won 
ke  victorj*  for,  the  new  principles  of  research.  Its 
lory  was  not  so  much  its  positive  addition  to  knowl- 
flge,  great  as  tliat  was,  but  its  mode  of  thought.  By 
iare  reason  a  new  system  was  established  and  tri- 
ipbed  over  the  testimony  of  the  senses  and  of  all 
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previous  authority,  even  that  wliich  purported  to 
revclatton.    Man  was  reduced  to  a  creature  of 
God  was  defined  as  an  expression  of  law. 

How  much   was  nian'e  imag'lDation    touched, 
was  his  whole  thoaght  and  purpose  changed  by  I 
Copemican  discovery!    No  longer  lord  of  a  lil 
bounded  world,  man  crept  as  a  parasite  on  a  graiij 
dust  spiauing  eternally  throujch  endless  space. 
with  the  humiliation  came  a  great  exaltation.    Fori 
tiny  creature  could  now  seal  tlie  stars  and  bind 
Pk'iades  and  tioiind  each  dfcp  abyss  that  bold  s 
Trt'hat  new  subUniity  of  thought,  wliat  greatncM 
fionl  was  not  hisi    To  Copernicus  belongs  properly) 
praise  la^nshed  by  Lucretius  on  Epicurus,  of 
burst  the  Hamiug  bounds  of  the  world  and  of 
made  man  equal  to  heaven.    The  hiator}*  of  the 
the  religion  of  the  present,  the  science  of  the  ftiti 
all  ideas  wore  transmuted,  all  values  reversed  by 
new  and  wouderful  liypotheeis. 

But  all  this,  of  course,  was  but  dimly  sensed  by  '■ 
contemporaries  of  Copernicus.    What  they  reaByllj 
was  the  new  compulsion  of  natural  law  and  the 
Rity  of  causation.    Leonardo  was  led  thus  far  byi 
study  of  mathematics,  which  he  regarded  as  the  kejl 
natural  science.    He  oven  went  so  far  as  to  define  I 
as  a  sort  of  non-geomoirical  space, 
rof       Two  things  were  necessary  to  a  philosophy  in 
wledee  inony  with  the  scientific  view;  the  first  was  a 
ory  of  knowledge,  the  second  was  a  new  concept 
the  ultimate  reality  in  the  universe.    ParaceUns 
tribnted  to  the  first  in  the  direction  of  modern 
piricism,  by  defending  understanding  as  that 
comprehended  exactly  the  thing  that  the  hand  U 
and  the  eyes  saw.    Several  immature  attempts  " 
made    at   scientific   skepticism.    That    of    Cor 
Agrippa — De  incertiiudine  ei  vanitate  adenliant* 
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atque  excdlentia  Verbi  Dei  declamatio — can 
y  be  taken  seriously,  as  it  was  regarded  by  ihe 
ithor  himself  rather  as  a  clever  paradox.  Francis 
mdiez,  on  the  other  hand,  formuhited  a  tenable  Uie- 
j'  of  the  impossibility  of  knowing  anything.  A  riper 
sory  of  perception,  folloTvinR  Paraceipus  and  antici- 
ting  Leibnitz,  was  that  of  lOdward  Digby,  bostn]  on 
t  notion  of  the  active  correspondence  between  mind 
ck  matter. 

STo  the  thinker  of  the  sixteenth  centary  the  solution  Tlieuiii- 
jthe  question  of  the  oltimato  reality  seemed  to  de-  "■"'""T 
tnd  some  form  of  identification  of  the  world-soul 
ti  matter.    Paracelsus  and  Gilbert  both  felt  in  the 
^cction  of  hylozoism,  or  the  theory  of  the  animation 
All  things.    If  logically  carried  out,  as  it  was  not 
,  them,  this  would  have  meant  that  everything  was 
«i.     The  other  alternative,  that  Ood  was  everything, 
j^developed  by  a  remarkable  man,  who  felt  for  the 
^pffcience  the  enthusiasm  of  a  religious  convert, 
Brdano  Bruno. 
Bom  at  Nola  near  Naples,  he  entered  in  his  fifteenth  Onmo. 
r  tlie  Dominican  friary.    This  step  he  soon  re- 
ted,  and,  after  being  disciplined  for  disobedience, 
first  to  Rome  and  then  to  Geneva.    Thence  ho 
Cndcred  to  France,  to  England,  and  to  'Wittenberg  1S« 
n  Prague,  lednring  at  several  universities,  including 
tford.    In  1593  he  was  lured  back  to  Italy,  was  im- 
Laoned  by  the  Inquisition,  and  after  long  years  was  f^''.'™' 
^Ily  burnt  at  the  stake  in  Rome. 
tn  religion  Bmno  was  an  eclectic,  if  not  a  skeptic 
I  Wittenberg  he  spoke  of  Luther  as  "a  second  Iler- 
l«8  who  bound  the  three-beaded  and  triply-crowned 
bud  of  hell  and  forced  him  to  vomit  forth  his  poi- 
k."    But  in  Italy  he  wrote  that  he  despised  the  Be- 
rmers  as  more  ignorant  than  himaelf.    Ilia  Kzpul- 
1/  ihe  Triumphant  Beast,  in  the  disguise  of  an  at- 
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always  asserted  Uiat  the  opinion  that  everyone 
have  freetlom  of  conscience  was  ''madness  fie 
from  the  most  foul  fountain  of  indifference."' 
gustinc  believed  that  the  church  sboold  **coinpeI: 
to  enter  in"  to  the  kingdom,  by  force.  Aquinas  arj 
that  faith  Is  a  virtue,  infidelity  of  those  who  have! 
the  truth  a  sin,  and  that  "heretics  duserve  not  oi 
be  oxc^mraunieated  but  to  be  put  to  death." 
Luther's  propositions  condemned  by  the  bull  Exs* 
Dumitic  was  that  it  is  against  the  will  of  the 
Ghost  to  put  heretics  to  death.  When  Erasmus 
**Wlio  ever  heard  orthodox  bishops  incite  kinp 
slaughter  heretics  who  were  nothing  else  than 
ticst'*  the  proposition  was  condemned,  by  Ihr  "^ 
bonne,  as  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  nature,  of  U'>i 
of  man.  The  power  of  the  pope  to  depose  and  po 
heretical  princes  was  asserted  in  the  bull  of  Ft 
15, 1559. 

The  theory  of  the  Catholic  church  was  put  into] 
stant  practice;  the  duty  of  persecution  was  earriedi 
by  the  Holy  Office,  of  which  Lord  Acton,  thouj;fa 
self  a  Catholic,  has  said :  ^ 

Tlie  Inquisition  is  peculiarly  tlip  wcapnn  and  . 
the  nork  11/  tin-  p^pos.     ft  stands  out  froiu  all  tliOMi 
in  vrhicl)  tbcy  co-opvrated,  foUuwetl  or  aiHt«nt«l, 
diKtinctive  feature  of  papal  Rome.  ...   It   is  the 
cipal  thing  with  which  the  papacy  ia  ideotifiwl 
which  it  must  ln>  judgcnj.     Tbt!  priuciple  of  the  li 
tion  is  tnurdiTOus,  and  n  raaa's  upiaioti  of  the  pai 
regulated  aad  determiuiHl  by  his  opituon  aboat  rrJi 
aisassinat  ioQ. 

But  Acion*8  judgment,  just,  as  it  is  severe,  ii  ■ 
the  judgment  of  the  church.    A  prelate  of  the  pap 

i  Gregory  XVI,  Eni-yclic*!,  Uirvri  ro»,  1832- 

1  /^f  (nri  lo  JHsry  OfottilOfMi,  td.  H.  Paul,  1801,  p.  «98f. 
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pnschold  published  in  1895,  the  following  words  iu 
le  Atniaies  ecdesiastici: ' 

Some  sons  of  darkness  nowadays  with  dilated  Tinstrila 

1(1  wild  eyps  inv^igti  jigainst  the  intolerance  of  the  Mid- 

Il>  Ages.     But  let  DDt  tis,  blinded  by  that  liberalism  that 

ritches  liDd«r  the  guise  of  wisdom,  seek  for  silly  little 

jns  to  defend  th<*  Inquisition!     Let  no  one  spf^nk  of 

le  condition  of  tbe  times  and  iulvmpcrete  zcu],  as  if  the 

mrt-li  neede<l  excuses.    0  bloswd  flames  of  those  pyrca 

whi«'h  a  very  few  erafty  and  iusiguitieant   persons 

rcrc  taken  away  that  hundreds  of  hundreds  of  pbolauxea 

'  souls  should  be  saved  from  the  juws  of  error  and  cter- 

d  damnation!    O  noble  and  venerable  memory  of  Tor- 

laemadal 


So  much  for  the  Catholics.    If  any  one  still  harbors  Proie8(«iii» 
ke  traditional  prejudice  that  the  early  Protestants 
fare  more  liberal,  ho  mnst  bo  undeceived.    Save  for  a 
ftw  splendid  sayings  of  Luther,  confined  to  the  early  LnUwr 
^ars  when  he  was  powerless,  tlierc  is  hardly  anything 
i  be  found  among  the  leading  reformers  in  favor  of 
reedom  of  conscience.    As  soon  as  they  had  the  power . 
9  persecute  they  did. 

jln  his  first  period  Luther  expressed  the  theory  of 
^lerntlon  as  well  as  anyone  can.  He  wrote:  "The, 
ape  is  no  judge  of  mutters  pertaining  to  Ood's  Word 
id  the  faith,  but  a  Christian  mnst  examine  and  judge 
lem  himself,  as  be  most  Live  and  die  by  them/^ 
gain  he  said:  "Heresy  can  never  be  prevented  by 
lirce.  .  .  .  Heresy  is  a  spiritual  thing;  it  cannot  bo 
\A  with  iron  nor  burnt  with  fire  nor  drowned  in  wa- 
^r.**  And  yet  again,  "Faith  is  free.  What  could  a 
Bresy  trial  dot  No  more  than  make  people  agree  by 
>outh  or  in  writing;  it  could  not  compel  the  heart. 
'or  true  is  tlie  proverb  :*  Thoughts  arc  free  of  t&xee.'  " 

3  C.  MirbL:  Utiellm  ntr  Qtsckioklt  dts  Paptttumt,  >,  tftll,  p.  390. 
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Ev«n  when  the  Anabaptists  began  to  prea^  di 
that  be  thorou^bly  di.sliked,  Luther  at  firfrt  advioudi 
government  to  leave  them  uumoIcstt.<d  to  leach-aadi 
lieve  what  they  liked*  **be  it  gospel  or  lies." 

Unt  alas  for  the  incongistencjr  of  htunon 
When  Lntber's  party  riponed  into  success,  be 
things  quite  difTerootly.    The  first  tmpalse  came 
the  cLril  magistrate,  whom  the  theologians  at  6rsl 
durei),  then  justified  and  finally  urged  on.     All  pr 
save  priefitA  were  forbidden  by  the  Elector  John 
Saxony  to  preach  or  baptize,  a  measare  aimed  at 
Anabaptists.    In  the  same  year,  under  this  law. 
men  and  one  woman  were  put  to  death,  and  sndi 
cntions  were  repeated  several  times  in  the  foil 
years,  0.  g.  in  1530,  1532  and  1538.    In  the  year  I 
came  the  terrible  imperial  law,  passed  by  an 
1  of  Catholics  and  Lutherans  at  the  Diet  of  Spires, 
(  denuiing  all  Anabaptists  to  death,  and  interi)reted 
cover  cases  of  simple  heresy  in  whlcli  no  breath 
sedition  mingled.    A  regular  inquisition  was  setup 
Saxony,  with  MclanchUion  on  the  bench,  and  xxada 
many  persons  were  punished,  some  with  death, 
with  life  imprisonment,  and  some  with  exile. 

While  Luther  took  no  active  part  in  these  p 
ings,  and  on  several  occa-Hions  gave  the  opininn 
^  exile  was  the  only  proper  punishment,  he  also,  *l 
other  times,  justified  persecution  ou  the  STTonnd  tbit 
he  was  suppressing  not  heresy  but  blasphemy.  Ask* 
interpreted  blasphemy,  in  a  work  publisUod  about  1531 
it  included  the  papal  mustt,  the  denial  of  the  divitiitf 
of  Christ  or  of  any  otlier  "manifest  article  of  the  fsitk 
clearly  grounded  in  Scripture  and  l>elievt>d  tlirougboui 
Christendom."  The  government  Khould  also,  in  hi* 
opinion,  put  to  death  those  who  preached  sedition,  ofr 
archy  or  tlie  alwlition  of  private  property. 
Mclnnchthoii  was  far  more  active  in  the  pnraut  d 
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eretics  than  was  lus  older  friend.    He  reckoned  the 
nial  of  iiifant  baptism,  or  of  original  sin,  and  the 
pinion  that  the  cncharistic  bread  did  not  contain  the 
jrcfil  body  and  blnod  of  Christ,  as  blasphemy  properly 

fcisllablc  by  death.  He  blamed  Brcnz  for  liis  tol- 
acc,  asking  why  wc  should  pity  heretics  more  than 
Iocs  God,  who  sends  them  to  eternal  tormentT  Brenz 
iraa  convinced  by  this  argument  and  became  a  perse- 
mtor  himself. 

\The  Strassburgers,  who  tried  to  take  a  position  in-  Boeer 
ermediate  between  Lutherans  and  Zwinglians,  wore  as  ^^l"'* 
ntolerant  as  any  one  elsei^  They  put  to  death  a  man 
or  Baying  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man  and  a  false 
jrophet,  and  then  defended  this  act  in  a  long  niani- 
eato  asking  whether  all  religious  customs  of  antiquity, 
laeh  as  the  violation  of  women,  be  tolerated,  and,  if  not, 
rfay  they  should  draw  the  line  at  those  who  aimed  not 
tt  the  physical  dishonor,  but  at  the  eternal  damnation, 
»f  their  wives  and  daughters? 

Th5_SwiB8_  also,  puuiahcd  for  heresy.  Felix  Manz  Zwin^i 
ras  put  to  death  by  dro\\Tiing,  the  method  of  panish- 
nent  chosen  as  a  practical  satire  on  his  doctriBO  of 
wptism  of  adults  by  immersion.  At  the  same  time 
Seorge  Blaurock  was  cruelly  beaten  and  banished  un- 
ier  threat  of  death.  Zurich,  Bcrnc  and  St.  Gall  pub-  ^{"J™*^ 
iahcd  a  joint  edict  condemning  Anabaptists  to  death, 
ind  under  this  taw  two  Anabaptists  were  sentonoed  in 
528  and  two  more  in  1532. 

In  judicially  murdering  Ser\'Gtn8  the  Genevans  were  CJ»in 
ibsolntely  consistent  with  CaKin'e  theory.  In  the 
trefuce  to  the  Institutes  he  admitted  the  right  of  the 
ovemmcut  to  put  heretics  to  deuth  and  only  argued 
hot  Protestants  were  not  heretics.  Groiuuling  hira-  ■ 
lelf  on  the  law  of  Moses,  he  said  that  the  death  decreed 
ly  God  to  idolatry  in  the  Old  Testament  was  a  uni- 
versal law  binding  on  Christians.    He  thought  thai 
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ChristiaDS  should  hate  the  enemies  of  God  as  moch  tt] 
did  David,  and  when  Renec  of  Ferrara  sugrgestcd 
that  law  might  have  b«en  abrogated  by  thu  new 
pensation,  Calvin  retorted  that  any  such  gloss 
plain  text  would  overturn  the  whole  Bible, 
vont  further,  and  when  Caetellio  argned  that  her«t 
fihould  not  be  punished  with  death,  Calvin  said 
those   who  defended  heretics   in   this   maimer  ' 
equally  culpable  and  should  be  equally  pnniKhed. 

Given  the  premises  of  the  theologians,  their  af 
mentfi  were  unanswerable.    Of  late  the  opinion 
prevailed  that  his  faith  cannot  be  'wronp;  ■whose' 
is  in  the  ri^t.    But  then  it  was  believed  that  the" 
was  the  all-importniit  thing;  that  God  would  send 
hell  Uiose  whu  eutertaiued  wrong  notions  of  his 
of  salvation.    "We  utterly  abhor,'*  says  the 
Confession  of  1560,  "the  blasphemy  of  those  that  af- 
firm that  men  who  live  according  to  equity  and 
shall  be  saved,  what  religion  so  ever  they  have 
fessed." 

Against  this  flood  of  bigotry  a  few  Christiana 
tured  to  protest  in  the  name  of  their  master.    In 
eral,  the  persecuted  sects,  Anabaptists  and  Unitarij 
■were  firmly  for  tolerance,  by  which  their  own  posit 
would  have  been  improved.    Erasmus  was  thoroDj; 
tolerant  in  spirit  and,  though  he  never  wrote  a  treat 
specially  devoted  to  the  subject,  uttered  many 
dicta  in  favor  of  mercy  and  wrote  many  letters,  to 
great  ones  of  the  earth  interceding  for  the  oppi 
His  broad  sympathies,  his  clnssieiil  taetce,  his  he 
of  the  tumult,  and  his  Christ-like  spirit,  wonld  not '. 
permitted  him  to  resort  to  the  coarse  urms  of 
and  stake  even  against  infidels  and  Turks. 

The  noblest  plea  for  tolerance  from  the  Chrii 
standpoint  was  that  written  by  Sebastian  Castcllio  i 
a  protest  against  the  execution  of  ServetQS.    Ho 
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wts  all  the  aulhoritieH  anciont  and  modem,  the  latter  CutdUo 
icluditig  Luther  and  Krasnius  and  eveu  uome  worda,  ~ — ■ 
iconsistent  with  the  rest  of  his  life,  written  by  Calvin 
imsulf.    "The  more  one  knows  of  tile  tiiith  the  lese  * 
ae  is  inclined  to  condemnatiou  of  others,*'  he  wisely  ■ 
bserven,  and  yet,  "there  is  no  «ect  which  does  not 
>ndcDin  all  others  and  wish  to  reif^i  alone.    Thenoe  t 
)mc  banishments,  exiles,  chains,  iniprisonmeuls,  bum- 
igs,  BcafTolds  and  the  miserable  rage  of  torture  and 
>mient  that  is  plied  every  day  because  of  some  opin- 
»ns  not  pleasing  to  the  government,  or  even  bccnuac  of 
lings  mikiiowu.*'    But  Christians  bum  not  only  m- 
dels  hut  even  cneh  other,  for  the  heretic  calls  on  the 
amc  of  Christ  as  he  perishes  in  agony. 

"Who  would  not  tliiiik  that  Christ  wpre  Molocli,  or  some 
each  god,  if  he  wished  that  men  be  inuuolated  to  him  and 
burnt  alivel  .  .  .  Imnfrine  that  Chrixt,  the  jadgre  of  all, 
were  present  and  himself  pronounced  sentence  and  lit 
the  fire, — who  would  not  take  Christ  for  Satan?  For 
what  else  would  Satan  do  than  bum  those  who  call  on 
the  naine  of  Christ?  0  Christ,  creator  of  the  world,  dost 
thou  see  such  tbiniipst  And  hast  thou  become  so  totally 
different  from  what  thou  wast,  so  i?ruel  and  contrary  to 
thyself  f  When  thou  wast  on  curth,  there  waa  no  one 
gentler  or  more  wmpaasionatc  or  more  patient  of  in- 
juries. 

alvin  called  upon  his  henchmen  Beza  to  answer  this 
blasphemy"  of  one  that  must  surely  be  "the  chosen 
essel  of  Satan."  Beza  replied  to  CastcUio  that  God 
ad  given  the  sword  to  the  magistrate  not  to  be  borne 
L  vain  and  that  it  was  better  to  have  even  a  cruel 
rrant  than  to  allow  everyone  to  do  as  he  pleased, 
'hose  who  forbid  the  punishment  of  heresy  nre,  in 
eza's  opinion,  dcspisors  of  God's  Word  and  might  as 
ell  say  that  even  parricides  should  not  be  chastized. 
Two  authors  quoted  in  favor  of  tolerance  more  than 
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ther  deserve  ta  be  are  Sir  Thomas  Mora.  aud. 
taLgiTe^     In  Ftopia,  indeed,  there  was  no  persecutio 
save  of  Uie  fanatic  who  wiahed  to  pcruccute 
Bat  even  in  Utopia  censure  of  the  govenuauotitj 
vate  individnal  was  punishable  by  death.    And,  U 
years  after  the  publication  of  Ihe  Utopia,  More  cam*! 
ai^e  "tlwt  tlie  buruiug  of  heretics  is  lawfui; 
done,'*  and  he  did  it  himself  according^Iy.     The  nast 
\e  gave,  in  hia  Dialogue,  was  tliat  heretics  also  i«i 
CQte,  and  that  it  would  put  the 'Catholics  at  an  onfid 
disadvantage  to  allow  heresy  to  wax  anhindcrcd. 
it  grew  groat  enough  to  crush  tbenu    There  is 
thing  in  this  argument.    It  Is  like  that  today  ta 
ngainKt  diaurinanient,  that  any  nation  which  Btartnli 
would  put  itself  at  the  mercy  of  its  rivnla. 

The  spirit  of  Montaigife  was  thoroughly  tolei 
beeaase  he  was  always  able  to  Bee  both  sides  of  ever 
thing;  one  niigbt  even  say  that  he  was  negatively  tag 
gestible,  -and  always  saw  the  "other"  side  of  an  opia 
ion  better  than  he  saw  hie  own  side  of  it.     He 

■  came  out  strongly  for  toleration,  but  he  made  two 
treraely  sage  remarks  alwut  it.    The  lirst  was  that 
was  scttiug  a  high  value  on  our  own  coujecturca  to  | 
men  to  death  for  Uieir  sake.    The  second  wan 
phrased,  in  the  old  Englliih  translatiuu:  **It  inigbl 

.urged  that  to  give  factious  the  bridle  to  uphold 
opinion,  is  by  that  facility  and  case,  the  rcndy  way  I 
mollify  and^release  them;  and  to  blunt  thu  edge,  wkw 
is  sharpeneU by  rareness, novelty  and  difficulty." 

Had  the  course  of  history  been  decided  by  weight 
argument,  persecution  would  have  been  fastened 
the  world  forever,  for  the  cousensus  of  opinion 
overwhelmingly  against  liberly   of   conscieuoe.    Bn 
just  as  individuals  are  rarely  converted  on  any  vlt 
question  by  argument,  so  the  course  of  races  and 
civilizations  is  decided  by  factors  lying  deeper  tJui] 
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the  lo^c  of  publicistfs  can  reach.  Modern  tolcratioTb 
developed  from  two  very  different  sources;  by  one  of  . 
Tirbich  Iho  whole  point  of  view  of  the  race  has  changed, 
and  by  the  other  of  which  a  truce  between  warring  . 
factions,  at  first  imposed  as  bitter  necessity,  has  de- 
veloped, because  of  its  proved  value,  into  a  permanent 
peace. 

The  first  cau^c  of  modem  tolerance  is  the  growing  Rj^jj^J 
Tationaiism  of^  which  the  seeds  were  sown  by  the  Re-  aatice 
BiUfisanee.  (Tho  geuLTation  before  Luther  saw  nn  al- 
most unparnlleled  liberty  in  the  expression  of  l(?amed 
opinion^  Valla  could  attack  pope,  Bible  and  Christian 
ethics;  Pomponaazi  could  doubt  the  immortality  of  tlio 
Boul ;  Ntore  could  frame  n  Utopia  of  deists,  and  Machi- 
avolli  could  treat  religion  as  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  knaves  to  dupe  fools.  As  far  as  it  went  this 
liberty  was  admirable;  but  it  was  really  narrow  and 
■•academic"  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word.  The 
Bchoifti-s  who  vindicated  for  Ihcmselvcs  the  right  to  say 
■nd  think  what  they  pleased  in  the  learned  tongue  and 
in  univormty  balls,  never  dreamed  that  the  people  had 
the  same  rights.  /Even  Erasmus  was  always  urging 
Luther  not  lo  comnmnieate  impnident  truths  to  the 
vulgar,  and  when  he  kept  on  doing  so  Erasmus  was  so 
vexed  that  he  "cared  not  'whether  Luther  was  roasted 
or  boiled"  for  it\  Erasmus's  good  friend  Ammonius 
jocosely  complained  that  heretics  were  so  plentiful  in 
England  in  1511  before  the  Reformation  had  been 
heard  of,  that  (he  demand  for  faggots  to  bum  them 
was  enhancing  the  price  of  fire-wood.  ludoed,  in  this 
enlightened  era  of  the  Renaissance,  what  porridge  was 
Landed  to  the  common  people!  What  was  free,  ex- 
cept dentistry,  to  the  Jews,  expelled  from  Spain  and 
Portugal  and  persecuted  everywhere  else?  What  tol- 
erance was  extended  to  the  Hussitest  What  mercy 
was  shown  to  tlie  Lollards  or  to  Savonarolat 
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Paradoxical  as  it  inay  seem  to  say  it,  after  whati 
bpon  said  of  the  intolcranoe  of  the  I^efoniKirs, 
B&cond  cause  thnt  extended  modem  freedom  of 
science  from  the  privUeseti  few  to  the 
the  Beformation.    Ovcrdopding,  as  it  did  for  a 
years,  all  the  glorions  cnltiire  of  the  Renaissance 
a  dark  miut  of  fanaticism,  it  nevcrtlieless  provetl, 
trary  to  its  own  purpose,  one  of  the  two_parents^i 
liberty.    What  neither  the  common   i^ound   of 
Christians  in  doctrine,  nor  their  vannted  love  of  flfl 
nor  their  enlig^htenraent  by  the  Spirit,  could  prr 
•was  finally  wrung-  from  their  mutual  and  bitter  hat 
Of  all  the  fair  flowers  that  have  sprung  from  a 
and  noisome  soil,  that  of  religious  liberty,  sproDlil| 
from  religious  war  has  been  the  fairest. 

The  steps  were  gradual.  First,  after  the  long  dead- 
lock of  Lutheran  and  Catholic,  came  to  be  worked  o« 
the  principle  of  the  toleration  of  the  two  charch« 
bodied  in  the  Peace  of  Augsburg.  The  Comj 
Warsaw  granted  absolute  religions  liberty  to 
nobles.  T^ie  E&gpje  of  the  Netherlands,  sickened^ 
.slaughter  iii  llie  nainu  uf  the  faith,  took  a  longer 
in  the  direction  of  toleration  in  theJUnion  of  Utr«i| 
The  govcniment  of  Elizabeth,  acting  from  pradc 
motives  only,  created  and  maintained  an  exli 
tolerance  of  Catholics,  again  and  again  t^Tt  _ 
molest  those  who  were  peaceable  and  quiet 
papists  GV(.-n  hoped  to  obtain  legal  riH^Efjiition 
i'rancis  Baoon  proposed  to  U»ierate  all  Christians 
ocpt  those  who  refused  to  fight  a  foreign  ene 
France  found  herself  in  a  like  position,  and  solved; 
by  nlluwiiig  the  two  religions  to  live  side  by  side  in 
Edict  of  Nantes.  The  furious  hatred  of  the  Claris 
for  each  other  blazed  forth  in  the  Thirty  Years  Wa 
but  after  that  lesson  perfiecution  on  a  laTjje  soaTo~VaJ 
at  an  end.    Indeed,  before  its  end,  wide  religions  lit 
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had  hoeii  ;;rante<1  in  Romn  of  the  American  oolo- 
ies,  notably  iu  Khodo  Ii^Iand  and  Maryland. 

5  2.   WlTCHCBAFT 

lome  analogy  to  the  wave  of  persecution  and  con- 
sional  war  Ihat  swept  over  thirope  at  this  time  can 
lie  found  in  the  uUcherart  craze.  Both  were  cxainptctt 
^at  those  manias  to  which  ruuukind  is  periodically  sab- 
"ject.  They  mn  over  the  face  of  the  earth  like  epidem- 
ics or  as  a  RToat  fire  consumes  a  city.  Beginning  in 
a  few  isolated  cases,  so  obscure  as  to  be  hard  1o  trace, 
the  mania  gathers  strength  until  it  bams  with  its  maxi- 
mum fierceness  and  then,  having  exhausted  itself,  as  it 
•were,  dies  away,  often  quite  suddenly.  Such  manias 
-were  the  Cliildren's  Crusade  and  the  zeal  of  the  fla^l-_ 
lants  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Such  have  been  the  mad 
speculations  as  thai  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble  and  the 
panics  that  repeatedly  visit  onr  markets.  To  tho 
same  category  belong  the  relip^ous  and  superstitious 
dolusione  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  history  of  these  mental  epidemics  is  easier  to 
trace  than  their  causes.  Certainly,  reason  does  noth- 
ing to  cwntrol  them.  In  almost  every  case  there  are  a 
few  sane  men  to  point  out,  with  perfect  rationality,  the 
nature  of  the  folly  to  their  contemporaries,  but  iu  all 
eases  their  words  full  on  deaf  ears.  They  are  mocked, 
imprisoned,  sometimes  put  to  death  for  their  pains, 
whereas  any  fanatical  fool  that  adds  fuel  to  tlie  flame 
of  current  passion  is  Itutened  to,  rewarded  and  fol- 
lowed. 

Tho  original  stuff  from  which  the  mania  was 
wrought  is  a  savage  survival.  Hebrew  and  Roman 
law  dealt  with  witchcraft.  The  Middle  Ages  saw  the 
Bforvival  of  ma(?ic,  still  called  in  Italy,  "the  old  re- 
ligion," and  new  superstitions  added  to  it.  Some- 
thing of  the  ancient  enchantment  still  lies  upon  the 
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fair>'IaTids  of  Europe.    In  the  Apennines  ono  som-\ 
times  conies  apon  a  grove  of  olix'es  or  cyprcssM 
marled  And  twisted  as  the  tortured  bouIb  that 
iniaKined  them  to  be.    Who  can  wander  through 
heaths  and  motintains  of  the  Scotch  Highlands, 
their  unennny  harmonies  of  silver  mist  and  Rrey 
and  glint  of  water  and  hare  rock  and  heather,  aodi 
see  in  the  distaneo  the  Weird  Sisters  crooning 
their  horrible  cauldron!    In  Germany  the  forests  an] 
niat^io-mnd.     WnUcinpnnder  the  buKO  oaks  of  theThs 
ingian  Forest  or  the  Tnunus,  or  in  the  pine  woods' 
IIei;se,  one  can  see  the  flutter  of  airy  gamionts  in 
chequered  sunlight  falling  upon  fern  nnd  mosfl;  w] 
can  glimpse  goblins  and  koholds  hiding  behind 
roots  and  rocks;  one  can  bear  the  King'  of  the 
lows  '  and  the  Bride  of  the  Wind  moaniiig  and  caliifl 
in  the  rustling  of  the  leaves.    On  a  summer's  d:i3r 
calm  of  pools  is  so  complete  tliat  it  seems  as  if,  accor 
ing  to  Luther's  words,  the  throwing  of  a  atone  into! 
water  would  raise  a  tempest.    But  on  moonlit,  wii 
WaJpurj^s  Night,  witches  audibly  ride  by,  booted  ■tif 
the  owls,  and  vast  apcctrca  dance  in  the  oloud-b«ii 
beyond  the  Brocken. 

The  witch  has  become  a  t.vplcal  fig^ure :  she  was  lA-' 
ally  a  simple,  old  woman  living  in  a  lonely  cottage  vilt 
a  black  cat,  gathering  herbs  by  tlie  light  of  the  nw* 
Bat  she  was  not  always  an  ancient  beldam;  bow, 
witches  were  known  as  the  purest  and  fairest  mai« 
of  the  village;  some  were  ladies  in  high  station; 
were  men.    A  ground  for  suspicion  was  sometimes  fw; 
nished  by  the  fact  that  certain  charletans  playing  of 
the  credulity  of  the  ignorant,  professed  to  be  able 
sorcery  to  find  money,  "to  provoke  persons  to  low,1 
or  to  consume  the  body  and  goods  of  a  dicnt^s  cae 
Black  magic  was  occasionally  resorted  to  to  get 
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>of  personal  or  political  eneinies.  More  often  a  wise 
, 'Woman  would  be  sought  for  her  skill  in  herba  aud  her 
^ver^'  success  in  making  cures  would  sometimes  be  her 
idoing. 

If  the  witch  was  a  domestic  article  in  Europe,  the  T*** 
levil  wns  an  imported  luxury  from  Asia.  Like  Aeneas 
id  many  another  foreigu  oouquerer,  when  he  came  to 
le  the  land  ho  married  its  princess — in  this  case 
[nida  the  pristine  goddess  of  love  and  beanty — aud 
kdoptod  many  of  the  native  customs.  It  is  diffi- 
It  for  us  to  Imagine  what  a  personage  the  devil 
T&s  in  the  ago  of  the  Reformation.  Like  all  gcninscs 
le  had  a  large  capacity  for  work  and  paid  great 
attention  to  detail.  Frequently  he  took  the  form  of 
cat  or  a  black  dog  with  horns  to  frighten  children 
ly  "skipping  to  and  fro  and  sitting  upon  the  top  of 
[a  nettle";  again  he  would  obligingly  hold  a  review  of 
[flvU  spirits  for  the  satisfaction  of  Beuvcnuto  Cellini's 
iriosity.  Ho  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  earthquakes, 
»tilenccs,  famines  and  wars  of  the  century,  and  also, 
we  may  trust  their  mutual  recriminations,  he  was  the 
[special  patron  of  the  pope  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
ICalvin  on  the  other.  Luther  often  talked  with  him, 
[though  in  doing  so  the  sweat  poured  from  his  brow 
laud  his  heart  almost  stopped  beating.  Luther  ad- 
litted  tlut  the  devil  always  got  the  best  of  an  argu- 
;nt  and  could  only  be  banished  by  some  unprintably 
sty  epithets  hurled  at  his  head.  Satan  and  his  satel- 
lites often  took  the  form  of  men  or  women  and  under 
I'e  name  of  incubi  and  suecubi  had  sexual  intercourse 
rith  mortals.  One  of  the  most  abominable  features 
fof  the  witch  craze  was  that  during  its  height  hundreds 
[of  children  of  four  or  five  years  old  confessed  to  being 
16  devil's  paramonrs. 

So  great  was  the  power  of  Satan  that,  in  the  com- 
lon  belief,  many  persons  bartered  their  souls  to  him 
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in  return  for  supernatural  gifts  in  tliis  life.  T 
pensate  th<?m  for  the  loss  of  their  salvation,  tbei 
sons,  the  bitches,  were  enabled  to  do  acta  of  pottj 
to  their  ncij^hbors,  turning  milk  sour,  bli^htiug 
causing  KickncKs  to  man  and  animals,  making  cb 
cry  Ihemsclvoe  to  death  before  baptism,  rcndcrin 
riugfs  barren,  procuring  abortion,  and  giving  c 
to  blind  a  husband  to  his  wife's  adultery,  or  philt 
coihpel  love. 

Uu  certain  nights  the  viitdics  and  devile  met  f 
celebration  of  blasphemoas  and  ob^enc  rites  in 
eembly  known  as  the  Witches'  Sabbath.  To 
themselves  to  ride  to  the  meeting-place  on  broom 
the  witchen  procured  a  communion  wafer,  npp 
ioad  to  it,  burned  it,  mingled  its  ashes  with  the  bl 
an  infant,  the  powdered  bones  of  a  hanged  man  an 
tain  herbs.  The  meeting  then  indulged  in  a  par 
the  mass,  for,  bo  the  grave  doctors  taught,  as 
had  his  sacraments  the  devil  had  his  "unsacram 
or  •'execrements."  His  Satanic  Majesty  too] 
fonn  of  a  goat,  dog,  cat  or  ape  and  received  tlie  ho 
of  his  subjects  in  a  loathsome  ceremony.  After 
qnct  promiscuous  intercourse  of  devils  and  w 
followed. 

AU  this  superstition  smouldered  along  in  the  eail 
of  folk  tttlcs  for  centuries  until  it  was  blowu  Int 
de^'astating  blaze  by  the  breath  of  theologians  i 
started  to  try  to  Wow  it  out.  The  first  puff  was  gi 
by  Innocence  VIII  in  his  bull  Sutnmis  d^sidem 
The  Holy  Father  having  learned  with  sorrow 
many  persons  iu  Germany  had  had  intercourse 
demons  and  had  by  iiicniilattons  hindered  Uie  b! 
children  and  blasted  the  fi'uits  of  the  earth,  gavi 
thority  to  Henry  Institoris  and  .fames  Sprcnger  loi\ 
reel,  incarcerate,  punish  and  fine  such  persons, 
in,  if  need  be,  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm.    These 
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smon  ncqnitled  themselves  ■with  unBurpapse<J  zeal. 

Tot  content  ivith  trying  and  punishing  people  bronght 

jfore  Ihem,  they  put  forth  TIk  WUclws'  [lammer,  Maikua 

illcd  by  Lea  the  most  portentous  monument  of  super-  JJ^war 

jtition  ever  produced.    In  the  next  two  centurien  it  was 

irlntcd  twenty. nine  times.    The  University  of  Cologne 

it  once  decided  that  to  doubt  the  reality  of  witchcraft 

raB  a  crime.    The  Spanish  Inquisition,  on  the  other 

knd,  having  all  it  could  do  with  Jews  and  heretics, 

?ated  witchcraft  as  a  diabolical  delusion. 

Though  most  men,  including  those  whom  we  cwnsider  ImuiwiioD 

le  choice  and  master-spirits  of  the  age.  Erasmus  and 

tore,  firmly  believed  in  the  objective  reality  of  wit«h- 

raft,  they  were  not  obsessed  by  the  subject,  as  were 

_icir  immediate  posterity.    Two  causes  may  be  found 

for  the  intensiHcfftion  of  the  fanaticism.  ^Tll?  fi^*^*  ^^'ft* 

le  Ti°"  Tf  t'^''<n'y  by  t'*"  Inquisition.    The  crime  was  Twnure 

»f  such  n  nature  that  it  could  hardly  bo  proved  save  by 

>nfossion,  and  this,  in  general,  could  ho  extracted  only 

tho  infliction  of  pain.    It  is  iusti'uctivc  to  note  that 

England  where  the  spirit  of  the  law  was  averse  to 

»rture,  no  prog^ress  in  witch-hunting  took  pince  until 

substitute  for  the  rack  had  been  found,  first  in  prick- 

tg  the  body  of  the  witch  with  pins  to  find  the  anaeg* 

lotic  Bpnt  supposed  to  mark  her,  and  secondly  iu  de- 

>riving  her  of  sleep. 

A  second  patent  cause  of  the  mania  was  the  zeal  and  BibUoioinr 

ic  bibliolatry  of  Protestantism.    The  religious  debate 

loatod  the  spiritual  atmosphere  and   turned  men's 

loughts  to  tho  world  of  spirits.     Such  texts,  continn- 

ly  luirped  upon,  as  that  on  the  witch  of  Endor,  the  in- 

inction,  '*Thou  shnlt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live,"  and 

le  demoniacs  of  the  New  Testament,  weigliod  heavily 

jon  tho  shepherds  of  the  people  and  upon  their 

Efl.    Of  the  reality  of  witchcraft  Luther  harbored. 

lot  a  doubt.    The  first  use  ho  made  of  the  ban  was  to 
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excommonicate  reputed  witches.  Seeing  an 
child,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  changeling,  he  1 
mended  the  anthorilies  to  drown  it,  as  a  body  w 
a  soul.  Repeatedly,  both  in  private  talk  and  in 
sermons,  ho  recommended  that  witdies  should  be 
death  without  mercy  and  withoat  regard  to  lego 
ties.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  four  witches  were  bar 
Wittenberg  on  Juno  29,  1540. 

The  other  Protestants  haRtened  to  follow  the  h 
ample  of  their  master.  In  Geneva,  under  C 
thirty-four  women  were  burned  or  quartered  ft 
crime  in  the  year  J545.  A  sermon  of  Bishop  Jtr 
1562  was  perhaps  the  occasion  of  a  new  Kngtie 
against  witdicraft.  Richard  Baxter  wrote  on  tin 
tainty  of  a  World  of  Spirits.  At  a  mucli  later  lii 
bad  record  of  the  Mathers  is  well  known,  as  also 
Wesley's  remark  that  giving  up  witchcraft  mean 
ing  up  tho  Bible. 

After  the  mania  reached  its  height  in  the  e 
years  of  tho  century,  anything,  however  trivial,  ■ 
arouse  suspicion.  A  cow  would  go  dry,  or  n.  colt 
its  leg,  or  there  would  be  a  drought,  or  a  storto 
innnain  on  the  cattle  or  a  mildew  on  the  cropi 
else  a  physician,  baffled  by  some  disease  that  dio 
yield  to  his  trcatnienl  of  bleeding  and  to  his  do( 
garlic  and  horses'  dung,  would  suggest  that  witcl 
was  the  reason  for  bis  failure.  In  fact,  if  aaj 
trariety  met  the  path  of  the  ordinary  man  or  worn 
or  she  immedintcly  tiiought  of  the  black  art,  an( 
sidered  the  most  likely  person  for  denuucintion. 
would  naturally  be  the  nearest  old  woman,  cspecu 
she  hnd  a  tang  to  her  tongue  and  had  muttered 
luck  to  you!"  oo  some  previous  occasion.  She 
then  be  hauled  before  the  court,  pronniscd  liberty  i 
confessed,  stripped  and  examined  for  some  mai 
Satan  or  to  be  sure  that  she  was  not  hiding  a  c 
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out  her  person.    Torture  in  some  form  was  then 

pplicd,  and  a  ghastly  list  it  was,  pricking  with  necdiea 

dcr   nails,   crushing   of   bones   until    the   marrow 

arted  out,  wrenching  of  the  head  with  knotted  corde, 

sting  the  feet  before  a  fire,  suspending  the  victim  by 

e  hands  tied  behind  the  back  and  letting  her  drop 

til  the  shoulders  were  disjointed.    The  horrible  work 

ould  be  kept  up  until  the  poor  woman  cither  died  un- 

r  the  torture,  or  confessed,  when  she  was  sentenced 

ithout  mercy,  usually  to  bo  burned,  sometimes  to  les- 

r  punishments. 

When  the  madness  was  at  its  height,  hardly  anyone, 
ce  accused,  escaped.  John  Bodin,  a  man  otherwise 
igbteiied  and  learned,  earned  himself  the  not  unjust 
le  of  "Satan's  attorney-general*'  by  ur^ng  that 
ict  proof  could  not  be  demanded  by  the  very  nature 
these  cases  and  that  no  suspected  person  should 
er  be  released  unless  the  malice  of  her  accufiers  was 
er  than  day.  Moreover,  each  trial  bred  others, 
each  witch  denonncetl  accomplices  until  almost  the 
ole  population  of  certain  districts  was  suspected. 
>  frequently  did  they  accuse  their  judges  or  their  eov- 
eign  of  having  assisted  at  the  witches'  sabbath,  that 
is  came  to  be  discounted  as  a  regular  trick  of  the 
rvil.  -v, 

Persecution  raged  in  some  places,  chiefly  in  Oer- 
iny,  like  a  visitation  of  pestilonoe  or  war.  Those 
o  tried  to  stop  it  fell  victiina  to  their  own  aiurage, 
,<J,  unless  they  recanted,  languished  for  years  in 
ison,  or  were  executed  as  possessed  by  devils  them- 
;Ves.  At  Treves  the  persecution  was  encouraged  by 
e  cupidity  of  the  magistrates  who  profited  by  con- 
tion  of  the  property  of  tliose  seuteucetl.  At  Bonn 
oolboya  of  nine  or  ten,  fair  young  maidens,  many 
i<'9ls  and  scores  of  good  women  were  done  to  death. 
No  titnircK  have  been  oompUcd  for  the  total  number  ukuimI 
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of  victims  of  this  Insanity.    In  England,  under 
"betli,  before  the  craze  bad  more  than  well  started 
career,  125  persons  are  known  to  have  been  tri 
^tchcruft  and  47  are  known  to  have  been  execut 
the  crime.    In  Venice  the  Inquisition  panish 
persons  for  sorcery  during  the  sixteenth  centu 
the  year  1510,  140  witches  were  burned  at  Brea 
1514,  300  at  Como.    In  a  pingle  year  the  bi 
Geneva  burned  500  witches,  the  bishop  of  B 
ea*,  the  bishop  of  "VTurzhnrg  900.    About  8(K)  we 
demued  to  death  In  a  single  batch  by  the  Sen 
Savoy.    In  the  year  1586  the  archbishop  of 
burned  118  women  and  two  men  for  this  ima^ 
crime.     Even  these  figures  give  but  an  imperfw 
tion  of  the  extent  of  the  raidaummer  madness, 
nximber  ot  victims  most  be  reckoned  by  the  tei 
thousands. 

Throughout  the  century  there  were  not  va 
some  signs  of  a  healthy  skepticism.  When,  dniii 
epidemic  of  SL  Vitus's  danoe  at  Straasburg,  tbi 
izena  proposed  a  pilgrimage  to  stop  it,  the  epi 
vicar  replied  that  as  it  was  a  natural  disease  n: 
remedies  should  be  used.  Just  as  witches  were 
ing  common  in  England,  Gosson  wrote  in  his  Si 
Abttsc:  "Do  not  imitate  those  foolish  patients, 
having  sought  all  meaus  of  recovery  and  are  ne 
nearer^  nm  into  witchcraft. ' *  Leonardo  da 
called  belief  In  necromancy  the  most  foolish  of 
man  doiusjons. 

As  it  was  dangerous  to  oppose  the  popular 
its  height,  the  more  honor  must  go  to  the  few 
wrote  ex  professo  against  it.  The  first  of  these, 
note,  was  tlie  Protestant  physician  John  Weyer. 
bis  book  De  praestiffiis  daemouum  he  sought  very 
tioasly  to  show  that  the  poor  "old,  feeble-minded, 
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^t-bome  women"  sentenced  for  witchcraft  w«re  simply 
le  victims  of  their  o\m  and  other  people's  delusions. 
itnn  has  no  commerce  with  them  save  to  injure  their 
ids  and  corrupt  their  imaginations.  Quite  dififer- 
it,  he  thought,  were  those  infamous  magicians  who 
illy  used  spells,  clmrms,  potions  and  the  like,  though 
rcu  here  Weyer  did  not  atUnit  that  their  effects  were 
te  to  aupcmatural  agency.  This  mild  and  cautions 
ttcmpt  to  defend  the  innocent  was  placed  ou  the  Index 
id  elicited  the  opinion  from  John  Bodiu  that  the 
ithor  was  a  true  servant  of  Satan. 

A  fur  more  thorough  and  brilliant  attack  on  the  en-  Scan 

jrslitiou  was  Reginald  Scott's  Discovery  of  Witclu- 

raft,  whetcin  the  lend  dealings  of  Witches  and  Witch- 

lonffcrs  is  notably  detected  .  .  .  whereunto  is  added  a 

^realise  upon  the  Nature  and  Substance  of  Spirits  and 

ievils.    Scott  had  road  212  Latin  authors  and  23  Eng- 

on  his  subject,  and  he  was  under  considerable 

obligation  to  some  of  them,  notably  Weyer.    liut  he 

ideavorcd  to  make  first-hand  observations,  attended 

riteb   trials   and   traced   gossip   to   its    souroc.    He 

lowed,  none  better,  the  utter  flirasiness  and  absurdity 

^f  the  charges  on  which  poor  old  women  were  doiio  to 

kth.    He  explained  the  performance  of  the  witch  of 

lor  as  ventriloquism.    Trying  to  prove  that  magic 

rejected  by  reason  and  religion  alike,  he  pointed 

^at  that  all  the  phenomena  might  most  easily  be  ex- 

jlained  by  wilful  imposture  or  by  illusion  due  to  mental 

Ufltnrbance.    As  his  purpose  was  the  humanitarian  one 

staying  the  cruel  persecution,  with  calculated  par- 

msliip  he  tried  to  lay  the  blame  for  it  on  the  Catholio 

mrch.    As  the  very  existence  of  magic  could  not  lie 

)roved  completely  by  empirical  reasons  he  attacked 

on  a  priori  grounds,  alleging  that  spirits  and  bodies 

in  two  categories,  unable  to  act  directly  upon  each 
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other.  BriUiaut  and  convincing  as  the  work  was, 
produced  no  corresponding  effect.  It  was  barued 
iieJy  by  ordtT  of  Janios  L 
Uootaijcne  MootaigDc,  wlio  ^vus  Hcver  roused  to  anger  bj 
thinpr.  Imd  the  mipreme  art  of  rebiittiuK  others'  o; 
ions  without  sopniiiig  to  do  so.  It  wos  doubtless 
din*8  aboiniuable  Demonotogif  that  called  forth  hts 
brated  essay  on  witeheraft,  in  which  that  subject 
treated  in  the  most  mndeni  spirit.  The  old  pre 
tion  in  favor  of  the  miraealous  has  fallen  comp! 
from  him;  his  cool,  quizzical  regard  -was  too  mnohfi 
Satan,  who,  with  all  his  know]e<lgo  of  tlie  world, 
easily  embarrassed,  to  ewdnre.  The  delusion  of  wj 
craft  iiiijihl  be  compared  to  a  noxious  hncillut;. 
tried  to  kill  it  by  heat ;  he  held  it  up  to  a  fire  of  in 
tion,  and  fairly  boiled  it  in  his  scorching:  Some  of 
son.  MontaiKnc  tried  the  opposite  treatment:  rrfi 
enition.  He  attacked  nothing:  he  only  asked,  with 
icy  smile,  why  anything  should  be  believed.  Certai 
tkn  long  as  the  mental  passions  could  be  kept  at  his 
low  temperature,  tliero  was  uo  danger  that  the  milk 
human  kindness  should  turn  sour,  no  nintter  what  vi- 
cious oalturo  of  germs  it  originally  held.  He  begim^ 
saying  that  he  had  seen  various  miracles  in  bis  iitu 
day,  but,  one  reads  between  the  Unca,  bo  doesn't  I* 
lieve  any  of  them.  One  error,  he  says,  begets  anotber. 
and  everything  is  exaggerated  in  the  hope  of  nialiK 
converts  to  the  talker's  opinion.  One  miracle  bniJlrf 
all  over  France  turned  out  to  be  a  prank  of  yooug  |»e* 
pie  counterfeiting  ghosts.  When  one  hearts  a  rnarvil 
he  should  always  say,  "perhaps."  Better  be  apprrtr- 
ticea  at  sixty  then  doctors  at  ten.  Now  witches,  he  coo- 
tiaues,  are  tho  subject  of  the  wildest  and  most  foolidi 
accuaations.  Bodin  had  prnpoKed  that  they  shonU  l* 
killed  on  mere  suspicion,  but  Moutaiarne  observes,  "T» 
kill  human  beings  there  is  required  a  brif;bt-«hiBtii( 
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How  touch  more  natural  and  more  likely  do  I  Bnd  it 
that  two  men  iiboiild  lie  than  llml  one  in  twelve  hours 
elionld  pass  from  past  to  wcsll     How  much  more  natural 

hat  our  tindrrstandinif  ma.v  by  tbf  volubility  of  our 
1oos«-capriug  mind  ho  transpnrlpd  from  his  plac<*.  than 
that  one  of  us  aliould  by  a  straiurt-  spirit  in  flesh  and 
bonr  he  carricit  upon  a  brooni  through  the  tunnel  of  a 
chimney  I  ...  I  dnem  it  a  matter  panlonablo  not  to  be- 
lieve 8  wonder,  at  least  so  far  ftirrh  a.s  one  may  explain 
away  or  break,  down  the  truth  of  tlic  report  in  some  way 
not  miraculous.  .  .  .  Some  yvani  past  I  traveled  through 
;e  eountry  of  a  sovereigu  prince,  who,  in  favor  of  me 
ftnd  to  abate  my  incredulity,  did  me  the  grace  in  his  own 
presence  and  in  a  particular  place  to  make  me  see  ten 
jor  twelve  prinoners  of  that  kind,  and  amontrit  others  an 

Id  beldam  witch,  a  true  and  perfeet  sorcereiw,  both  by 
Iter  ugliness  and  defonnity,  and  sucli  a  one  as  long*  be- 
fore was  moHt  fumons  in  that  prafcHHion.  I  saw  both 
proofs,  witnesses,  voluntary  confessions,  and  twme  io- 
sensibte  marks  about  thismitterable  old  woman;  I  enquired 
Aud  talked  with  her  a  long  time,  with  the  greatest  heed 
and  atienlion  I  could,  and  I  am  not  easily  tyirricd  away 
by  preconceived  opinion.  In  the  end  and  in  my  con- 
seienec  I  should  rather  have  appomtc<l  them  hcllcboris 

ha.n  liemlot-k.    It  was  rather  a  disease  than  a  crime. 


I"   . 

^Pontaigne  goes  on  to  argue  tliat  even  when  we  can- 
ot  get  an  oxplaualion — and  any  explanation  is  more 
irobablo  than  maRie — it  is  safp  to  tlishelievo:  "Fear 
ouwlimes  reprcscntclli  atran^e  apparitions  to  the  vtil- 
ftr  uort,  as  ghosts  .  .  .  larves,  hobgoblina,  Robbin- 
©od-fellows  and  such  othL-r  bugbears  and  chimaeras." 
^or  Montaigne  the  evii  spell  upon  the  mind  of  the  race 
Bd  boon  brokMi ;  alas  I  that  it  took  ho  long  for  other 

E>  throw  it  ofTl 
53.  Edvcatiojt 
m  the  most  terrible  superstition  let  ns  tnim  fo  Edneailon 
blcBt,  most  inspiring  and  most  important  work  of 
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hunmiiitj'.    With  each  jroncration  the  process  of  (!  i" 
inj?  on  to  posterity  the  fnll  heritage  of  the  race  hut  )r 
come  longer  antl  more  complex. 

II WU8,  therefore,  upon  a  very  definite  and  hi^ly 
velnped  course  of  instruction  that  the  contemporan 
Erasmus  entered.  There  were  a  fow  Rreat  emiow 
echools,  like  Eton  and  Winchester  and  Dcvcntor,  b 
\rhich  the  small  boy  might  begin  to  learn  bis  "grrazr 
mar" — Latin,  of  course.  Some  of  the  buildingB  K 
Winchester  and  Eton  are  the  same  now  as  they  wm 
then,  the  qnite  benntifnl  chapel  and  dormitorieii  of  ai 
brick  at  Eton,  for  example.  Each  of  these  two  Eiis-' i 
schools  had,  at  this  time,  less  than  15()  pupils,  and  bm 
tTvo  masters,  hut  the  great  Dutch  school,  Devcntir 
under  the  reno>vned  tuition  of  Hegius,  boasted  J.* 
scholars,  divided  into  eight  forms.  Mauy  an  old  wd 
cut  8how.s  uf)  the  pupils  gathered  around  the  master  i' 
Ihiek  as  flies,  «itliiig  cross-legged  on  the  floor,  Bouii'ii- 
tent  00  their  books  and  others  playing  pranks,  wiiflt 
there  seldom  fails  to  be  one  undergoing-  the  ch; 
mcut  so  Jiighly  recommended  by  Solomon.  These . 
sclioult«  did  not  suffice  for  all  would-be  scholurK. 
mauy  villages  there  was  some  poor  priest  or 
who  would  tench  the  boys  what  he  knew  and  prBj 
them  thus  for  higlier  things.  In  Rume  places  there 
tiny  Bchool-honses,  much  like  those  now  seen  in 
America,  ^uchajnonc,  renovated,  may  be  still  vimS 
at  Mansffld,  and  its  quaint  inscription  road  over 
door,  to  the  effect  that  a  good  school  is  like  the  wc 
horse  of  Troy.  "When  the  boys  left  homo  they  lii 
more  as  they  do  now  at  college,  being  given  a  good  < 
of  freedom  out  of  hours.  The  poorer  scholars 
their  free  times  to  beg,  for  as  mauy  were  support(J| 
this  way  then  as  now  arc  given  scholar&hlpB  and  ot 
charitable  aids  in  our  universities. 

Though  there  were  a  good  many  exceptions,  nKWt  i 
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he  teachers  were  brntes.  The  profession  was  despised 
8  a  menial  one  and  indeed,  ereu  so,  many  a  gentleman 
ook  more  care  in  the  selection  of  grooms  and  game- 
;eex»ers  than  he  did  in  choosing  the  men  with  whom  to 
nitruKt  his  children.  Of  many  of  the  tutors  the  mail- 
ers and  morals  were  alike  outraKeoas.  They  used 
Ithy  huigningc  to  tlio  boys,  whipped  them  cnielly  and 
lubitiially  drank  loo  much.  They  made  the  examina- 
ions,  says  one  unfortunate  pupil  of  such  a  master,  like 

trial  for  murder.  The  monitor  employed  to  spy  on 
he  boys  was  known  by  the  signiBcant  name  of  "tbo 
irolf."  Public  opinion  then  approved  of  harsh  melh- 
»de.  Nicholas  Udall,  the  talonte<I  head-master  of  Eton, 
ffns  warmly  commended  for  being  "the  best  flogging 
e}ichor  in  England" — until  he  was  removed  for  his 
aunorality. 

The  principal  study — after  the  rudiments  of  reading  '-"'» 
ind  writing  the  mother  tongue  were  learned— was 
jatin.  As,  at  the  opening  of  the  centurj',  there  were 
isually  not  enough  books  to  go  around,  the  pedagogue 
trould  dictate  declensions  and  conjugations,  with  ap- 
ropriato  exercises,  to  his  pupils.  The  books  used 
ffem  such  as  Vonalvs  ott  the  Parts  of  Speech,  a  poem 
Allod  the  Facctus  by  John  of  Garland,  intended  to  give 
aoral,  theological  and  grammatical  information  all  in 
me,  and  selecting  as  the  proper  vehicle  rhynicd  coup- 
et».  Other  manuals  were  the  lloretus,  a  sort  of  ab- 
itrase  eatechisni,  the  Comuivs,  a  treatise  on  sjTionyms, 
,nd  a  dictionary  in  which  the  words  were  arranged  not 
Uphabeliadly  hut  according  to  their  supposed  ctymol- 
»gy — thns  hirundo  (swallow)  from  aer  (air).  One 
ad  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  before  one 
earched  for  it!  The  grammars  were  written  in  a 
larbarous  Latin  of  inconci'ivably  difilcnlt  stylo.  Can 
iliy  man  now  readily  anderstnnd  the  followijig  dcR- 
dtion  of  "pronoun,'*  token  from  a  book  intended 
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for   beginners,   publmbinl   in    1499T  "Prouomen  . .( 
significat  sabstautitim   sou  cntitatoni   nub   modo 
oeptus  intriDsccn  [tonnnnentis  kou  habitus  et  (laielj 
snb  dytenninatao  apprwhciisiouia  f ormalitate. " 

Tbat  ^ith  all  these  handicaps  boj's  learned  LAtiii 
all.  nmi  some  boys  learned  it  extremely  well, 
attributed  to  the  amount  of  time  spout  on  tbc 
For  years  it  was  practically  all  that  was  studied— fa 
the  medieval  Irivium  of  grammar,  rhetoric  and  !ugi( 
reduced  itself  to  this — and  they  not  only  read  a  gii' 
deal  but  wrote  and  spoke  Latin.  Finally,  it  became  i 
easy  and  fluent  to  them  as  tlicir  ovu  tongne. 
instances  that  sound  lihc  infant  prodigies  are  bio 
to  us;  boys  who  epoko  Latin  at  seven  and  wrote 
quent  orationa  in  it  at  fourteen,  were  not  uneomn 
It  is  true  that  the  average  boy  spoke  then  rather  i 
traiiKlalioM  of  his  owit  laii^ia^^e  into  L4»tin  than 
bcrit  idiom  of  Home.  The  following  ludicrous 
raene  of  conversation,  throwing  light  on  the 
a.t  well  as  on  tlie  linguistic  attainments  of  the  stndeoll 
were  overheard  in  the  University  of  Paris:  "i 
pro  utio  alio";  "Quando  ego  veni  de  ludcndo, 
unum  magnum  vitrum  totum  plenum  dc  ^nno,  sine 
ponendo  nasum  de  vitro";  **In  prandendo  noa  £a 
nisi  Ucliarc  sues  digitos." 

Though  there  was  no  radical  reform  in  edoeat 
dnring  the  century-  between  Krnsmus  and  Shakes 
two  strong  tendoneicK  may  be  disceniud  at  work, 
looking  towards  a  milder  method,  the  other  toi 
the  extension  of  elementary  instractiou  to  large 
hitherto  left  illiterate.    The  Keformation,  which 
rather  f>oor  in  ongitml  Ihuught,  was  at  any  rate  a 
mendous  \iilgarizer  of  the  current  culture.     It  w«J 
popular  movement  in  that  it  passed  aronnd  to  the  pc»- 1 
pic  the  ideas  that  had  hitherto  been  the  posse8«ioD  d 
the  few.    Ita  first  effect,  indeed,  togcthor  with  tbat  d 
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c  tumults  that  accompanied  it,  wns  for  the  moment 
favorable  to  all  sorts  of  leaniiiifc.  Not  only  wars 
d  rebellions  frightened  the  youth  from  school,  bnt 
tnen  tiroHo,  both  in  England  iind  Ocruuniy,  who  taught 
bat  if  God  had  vouchsafed  hia  secrets  to  babes  and 
mcklingR,  ignorance  must  be  belter  than  wisdom  and 
liat  it  was  theroforo  folly  to  Ik-  lenniCMl. 

Luther  not  only  turned  Ihe  tide,  but  started  it  flowing  Uiher 
n  that  grejit  wave  that  has  finally  given  civilized  lands 
ree  and  cnmpuUory  education  for  all.  In  a  Letter  to 
he  AUh^.rmcn  and  Cities  of  Germany  on  ihe  Erec- 
ioti  and  Maintenance  of  Chnstian  Schools  he  urged 
trongly  the  advantages  of  learning.  "Good  schools 
he  maintained]  arc  the  tree  from  which  grow  all  good 
tonduct  in  life,  and  if  they  docny  great  blindness  must 
'ollow  iti  religion  and  in  all  useful  arts.  .  ,  ,  There- 
ore,  all  wise  rulers  have  tliought  schools  a  great  light 
n  civil  life."  Even  tlio  heathen  had  seen  that  their 
jhlldren  should  be  instructed  iti  all  liberal  arts  and  sci- 
mces  both  to  fit  them  for  war  and  government  and  to 
ire  them  personal  culture.  Lnther  sevornl  timca  sng- 
«8ted  that  "the  civil  authoritieH  ought  to  compel  peo- 
tie  to  send  their  cluldren  to  school.  If  the  government 
an  compel  men  to  bear  spear  and  arqaebus,  to  man 
WDiparts  and  perform  other  martial  duties,  how  much 
nore  has  it  the  right  to  compel  them  to  send  tbeir  clul- 
Iren  to  school  I"  Hopeatedly  he  urged  upon  the  many 
>rinces  and  burgomasters  with  whom  he  corresponded 
he  duty  of  providing  schools  in  every  to^m  and  village. 
L  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  rovennes  coidiscated  by 
he  German  states  was  in  fact  applied  to  this  end. 
lany  other  new  schools  were  founded  by  priaces  and 
rere  known  aa  "Fiirstenschulen"  or  gymnasia. 

The    same    course    was    run    in    England.     Colet's 
'oundation  of  St^  Paul's  School  in  London,  for  153 
ys,  has  perhaps  won  an  undue  fame,  for  it  was  back- 
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ward  in  mothod  and  not  important  in  any  special 
but  it  is  a  sign  Hint  people  at  that  time  were  tat 
their  tlioujrbts  to  the  education  of  tho  young. 
Edvvanl  Vf  niountpd  the  thmni;  the  dissolution  of 
cliaiitrim  had  a  vepj'  bad  effect,  for  their  funds 
coDiuionly  supported  scholars.    A  few  years 
onsly  Henry  VIII  had  ordered  "every  of  you  that 
parsons,  vicars,  curates  and  also  chantry  priests 
Btipcndiarica  to  .  .  .  teach  and  bring  up  in  leai 
the  best  you  can  all  such  children  of  your  parislitoni 
OS  shall  come  to  you,  or  at  least  teach  them  to 
Kn^lish."    Edward  VI  revived  this  law  in  orderii 
chantry  priests  to  "exercise  themselves  in.  t« 
youth  to  read  and  write."  and  he  also  nr^fed  peopltl 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  primary  Bciiools 
each    parish.    He    also    endowed    certain    grai: 
schools  with  the  revenues  of  the  chantries. 

lu  Scotland  the  Book  of  Discipline  advocated 
pulsury  eilucation,  children  of  the  well-to-do  at 
parents'  expense,  poor  children  at  tliat  of  the  chi 

In  Catholic  countries,  too,  there  was  a  passioa  X* 
foniidin;;  new  schools.     Especially  to  bu  mentioned  Rl 
the  Jesuit  "colleges,"  "of  which,"  Bacon  coiif  e&iitfi, '^ 
must  say.  Talis  cum  sis  uUtuifftHoslcr  esses/' 
well  frequented  they  were  is  ehown  by  the  foUoi 
figures.    The  tiesuit  school  at  Vienna  had,  in  1558, 
pupils,  in  Cologne,  about  the  same  time,  517,  in  Trei 
500,  ui  Mayeucc  400,  in  Spires  453,  in  Munich 
The  method  of  the  Jesuits  bcciiiiie  famous  for  iia 
bincd  geutleucsB  and  art.    They  developed  comb 
mate  skill  in  allowing  their  pupils  as  much  of  his 
science  and  philosophy  as  they  conld  Imbibe  wit 
jeoparding-  their  faith.    From  tliis  point  of  view  tfc 
instruction  was  an  inoculation  against  free  Ihoc 
But  it  must  be  allowed  that  their  teacbiug  of 
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ilaRsies  was  excellent.  They  followed  the  humanists* 
nethodg,  but  they  ndaptcd  them  to  the  purpose  of  the 
ihurch. 

All  this  flood  of  new  scholars  bad  IJttIc  tliat  was  ucw 
o  study.  Neither  Reformers  nor  humanists  had  any 
leurcliiiig  or  thorough  rcviisioii  to  propose;  all  that 
hey  asked  was  that  tho  old  bo  taught  bettor:  the  hu- 
oaiiities  more  hnmundy.  Erasmus  wrote  much  on  ed- 
icatiou,  and,  fuUowiug  hini  Vivca  and  Budc  and  Mo- 
Ancbthon  and  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  and  Roger  A&cham; 
heir  programst  covering  the  whole  period  from  the 
iradle  to  the  highest  degree,  spom  thorough,  hut  what 
s  it  all  amount  to,  in  tlie  end,  but  Latin  aud  GrcckT 
'ossibly  a  little  arithmetic  and  geometry  and  even 
nomy  were  admitted,  bat  all  was  supposed  to  be 
ibed  as  a  by-product  of  literature,  history  from 
,  for  example,  and  natural  science  from  Pliny.  In- 
,  it  often  seems  as  if  the  knowledi^'e  of  things  was 
ed  chiefly  for  tho  sake  of  literary  comprehension 
allnsion. 

e  edacalionnl  reformers  differed  little  from  one 

er  nave  in  such  details  as  the  best  autliors  to  read. 

i  preferred  Christian  authors,  such  as  Lactaulius, 

idcntius  and  fiaptista  Mantuan.    Erasmus  thou^t 

ell  to  begin  with  the  verses  of  Dionysius  Cato,  and 

'Oceed  throtigh  the  standard  authors  of  Greece  and 

ic.    For  the  sake  of  making  inslrnction  easy  and 

ant  he  wrote  his  Colloquies — in  many  respects  his 

d'  oeuvre  if  not  the  best  Latin  produced  by  any- 

during  tho  century.    In  this  justly  famous  work, 

hich  was  adopted  and  used  by  all  parties  immediately, 

le  conveyed  n  considerable  amount  of  liberal  rcligi- 

B  and  moral  instmction  with  enough  wit  to  make  it 

alalahle.    Luther,  on  Melanchthon'a  advice,  not^vith- 

nding'  his  hatred  for  the  autlior,  urged  the  use  of  the 
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Colloquies  in  Protestant  sdioole,  and  Ihcy  wore  tb] 
wise  among  the  books  permitted  by  tbo  Imperial 
date  issued  at  T^mvain. 

The  method  of  learning  language  was  for  th*  i» 
etmctor  to  interpret  a  passage  to  tho  class  tphicb  Ik* 
were  expected  to  be  able  to  translate  the  next  dn. 
Aschnm  recommended  that,  when  the  child  hjn!  *"* 
tell  a  tran»lution  he  shonld,  nflcr  ii  suituble  in  i 

bo  required  to  retmninlute  hift  own  Eiig^lJKh  into  LatJLl 
AVritin^,  particularly  of  It'lters,  was  tnnf^ht.     Th' 
advance  over  tho  medieval  curriculum  was  in  the  i 
ing  of  Greek — to  which  tho  exceptiounUy  nnibn 
Hcliodl  nl  Geneva  added,  after  153S,   Hidirew.    Stn 
for  llii»  and  the  banishment  of  seltolaslic  barhsrifa 
there  was  no  attempt  tu  bring  in  tlio  new  scicncHul 
arts.    For  nearly  four  hundred  years  the  corricilv 
of  Erasmus  has  remained  the  foundation  of  our  edi» 
tion.    Only  in  our  own  times  are  Latin  and  Giwl 
giving  way,  as  the  staples  of  mental  training,  to  iii«^ 
em  languages  and  science.    In  those  days  modern 
guages  were  picked  up,  as  Milton  was  later  to 
mend  that  they  tthould  be,  not  as  part  of  the 
course,  bat  "in  some  leisure  hour,"   like  m 
dancing.    Notwithstanding  bucJi  exceptions  as  Ed 
VI  and  Elizabeth,  who  spoke  French  and  Italian, 
were  comparatively  few  scholars  who  knew  any  U 
tongue  save  their  own. 

^\Tien  tho  youth  went  to  the  university  he  fo«i 
little  chan^  in  either  hia  manner  of  lifo  or  in  bin  stud- 
ies. A  number  of  boys  nuitriculatetl  at  the  age  •( 
thirteen  or  fourteen;  on  the  other  hand  there  w« » 
sprinkling  of  mature  students.  The  GStronoo  youth  of 
many  scholars  made  it  natural  tlint  they  .(thould  b< 
der  somewhat  stricter  discipline  than  is  now  the 
Even  in  the  early  history  of  Ilnrrnrd  it  is  nwo 
that  the  president  once  ''flogged  fonr  bachelors*' 
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sing  out  too  late  at  night.    At  collcj^s  like  Montnigu, 
one  may  bolieve  Erasmus,  the  path  of  Icurning  was 
ideed  thorny.    What  between  the  wretched  diet,  tho 
Ith,  the  cold,  the  crowding,  "tho  shorl-wiiigixl  hawks" 
lat  tho  students  corobcd  from  their  liair  or  sliook 
from  their  shirtn,  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  of  them 
tell  ill.    Oamiug,  Bghting,  drinking  and  wenching  were 
tmmon.  7 

Noroiimlly,  the  university  was  then  under  the  entire  Modoof 
ntrol  of  the  faculty,  who  elected  one  of  themselves  »^'<^«»™» 
'rector"  (president)  for  n  single  year,  who  appointed 
eir  own  menihers  and  who  had  complete  cliarge  of 
itudics  and  dij^cipline,  save  that  the  students  occasion- 
lly  asserted  their  ancient  rights.  In  fact,  the  cor- 
(oration  was  pretty  well  under  the  thumb  of  the  gov- 
immont,  which  compelled  elections  and  dismissals 
'hen  it  saw  fit,  and  occasionally  appointed  commls- 
ions  to  visit  and  reform  the  facuUiea, 

Instruction  was  still  carried  on  by  the  old  method  ofiMtme- 
if  lectures  and  debates.  These  latter  were  sometimes 
m  important  questions  of  tho  day,  theological  or  po- 
ticnl,  but  were  often,  alao,  nothing  but  displays  of 
ngonuity.  There  was  a  great  lack  of  hboratories,  a 
ecd  that  just  began  to  be  felt  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
ry  when  Bacon  wrote:  "Unto  the  deep,  fruitful 
id  operative  study  of  many  sciences,  specially  nat- 
irnl  philosophy  and  physics,  books  be  not  only  the 
nstrumentals. "  Bacon's  further  comidaiiit  that, 
among  so  many  great  foundations  of  colleges  iu  Eu- 
"opo,  I  find  it  strange  that  they  are  all  dedicated  to 
(rofessions,  and  none  left  free  to  arts  and  sciciiecfl 
,t  large,"  is  nn  early  hint  of  tlie  need  of  the  endow- 
nent  of  research.  The  degrees  in  liberal  arts,  B.A. 
Old  M.A.,  were  then  more  strictly  than  now  licences 
jther  to  tench  or  to  pursue  higher  professional  studies 
divinity,  law,  or  medicine.    Foes  for  graduation 
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were  heavy ;  in  France  a  B  Jl  cost  $24,  an  M.D. 
and  a  D.D.  $780. 

Gt'miany  tlien  held  Uie  primacy  that  slie  has 
Bincc  had  in  Europe  both  in  the  number  uf  her 
versitios  and  in  the  aggregate  of  her  students. 
new  universities  founded  by  the  Protestants  wb 
Marburg  1527,  Konigsberg  1544,  Jena  15+8  and  agi 
1558,  IlelmHtadt  1575.  Altdorf  1578,   Hndt-rbonj  li 
In  addition  to  these  the  Catholics  founded  four  or 
new  universities,  though  not  important  ones, 
concentrated  their  ciTorts  on  the  endeavor  to  fofl 
now  "colleges*'  at  the  old  institutions. 

In  general  the  universities  lost  daring  tliR  first  y 
of  the  Reformation,  bat  more  than  made  up  tlu-ir  na 
bers  by  tlie  middle  of  the  cODtur>-,     AVittenberg 
245  matriculations  in  1521;  in  1526  the  matriculatii 
had  fallen  to  175,  but  by  1550,  notwithatanding  thei 
cent  Schmolkaldic  War,  the  total  numbers  had 
to  2000,  and  tins  number  was  well  maintained 
out  the  century. 

Erfurt,  remaining  Catholic  in  a  Proteetant 
declined  more  rapidly  and  jwmianently.     In  the 
1520-21  there  were  311  matriculutionu,  in  the  folic 
ing  year  120,  in  the  next  year  72,  and  five  years 
only  U.    Between  1521  to  1530  the  nmnbor  of  sti 
fell  at  Kostock  from  123  to  33,  at  FrankforH 
Oder  from  73  to  32.    Koatock,  however,  re    _ 
after  a  reoi^anization  in  1532.    The  number  of 
dents  at  Greit'swald  declined  so  that  no  lecture:; 
given  during  the  period  1527-39,  after  whicii  it 
began  to  pick  up.    Konigsberg,  starting  with  314 
dents  later  fell  off.    Cologne  declined  in  numbers,' 
so  did  Mayencc  until  the  Jesuits  founde<l  tbeir 
in  1561,  which,  by  1568,  had  500  pupils  rocc 
as  meml>ers  of  tlio  university.    Vienna,  also,  Ii*i 
sunk  to  tlie  number  of  12  students  in  1532,  kept  fel' 
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ery  low  ebb  i^ntil  1054,  when  the  effects  of  the  Jcsnit 

vival  were  felt.  Whoreus,  during  the  fifteen  years 
22  there  were  6485  matriculations  at  Leipzig, 
luring  the  next  fifteen  years  there  were  only  1935.  By 
he  end  of  the  centary,  however,  Leipzig  had  again 
wcome,  under  Protestant  leadership,  a  large  institu- 
ion. 

Two  new  unicersities  were  founded  in  the  Britiah  Briiiah 
Sales  during  the  century,  Edinburgh  in  15S2  and  Trin-  Tf"'^ 
y  College,  Dublin,  in  1591.    In  England  a  number  of 

lieges  were  added  to  those  already  existing  at  Ox- 
ord   and   Cambridge,   namely   Christ   Cbureli    ( first 

own,  after  its  founder,  Wolsey,  as  Cardinal  *8  Col- 
1^,  then  as  King's  College),  Brasenose,  and  Corpus 
Eristi  at  Oxford  and  St.  John's,  Magdalen,  and  Trin- 
fcr  at  Cambridge.  Notwithstanding  these  new  foun- 
alions  the  number  of  students  sank.  During  the 
jars  1542-8,  only  191  degrees  of  B.A-  were  given  at 
nmbridge  and  only  172  at  Oxford.  Aseham  is  au- 
lOrity  for  the  statement  that  things  were  still  worse 
ider  Afarj't  when  "the  wild  boar  of  the  wood"  either 
out  up  by  the  root  or  trod  down  to  the  gronnd"  the 
Btitulions  of  learning.  The  revenues  of  the  univer- 
tlos  reached  their  low-water  mark  about  1547,  when 
,e  total  income  of  Oxford  from  land  was  reckoned  at 
(  and  that  of  Cambridge  at  £50,  per  annum.  Under 
lizabcth,  the  universities  rose  in  numbers,  while  bet- 
r  Latin  and  Greek  were  taught.  It  was  at  this  time 
nt  n  college  education  became  fashionable  for  young 
sntlemen  instead  of  being  exclusively  patronized  by 
lenrned  clerks."  The  foundation  of  the  College  of  1S28 
bysicians  in  London  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 

A  univeraity  was  founded  at  Zurich  under  the  in6u- 
loe  of  ZwingIL  Geneva's  University  opened  in  1559 
Ith  Beza  as  rector.  Connected  with  it  was  a  prepara^ 
try  school  of  eeron  forms,  vith  a  rigidly  prescribed 
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courBC  io  the  clattsics.  AVhen  the  boy  -was  ad 
to  the  university  proper  by  examination,  he  tool 
ho  chose;  Ihoro  wns  not  ovon  a.  division  into 
The  courses  offered  to  hira  incladcd  Oroek,  H 
theology,  dialectic,  rhetoric,  phyeies  and  mnthei 

The  fouiidntion  of  the  Collegr  de  Franco  by  F 
I  represented  an  attempt  to  bring  new  life  and 
into  Icarninf?  by  a  free  association  of  loamod  m 
was  planned  to  emancipate  science  from  the  ta 
of  theolofry.  Rrasmus  was  invited  but,  on  hia 
to  accept,  Bude  was  given  the  leadinj?  position, 
of  Gredc,  ITcbrew,  mathematics  and  T^tin  were  fa 
by  the  king  in  15I!0.  Other  institution!!  of  lea 
founded  in  France  were  iiheims  1547^  Donai  156 
san(;on  '  15M,  none  of  them  now  in  existenee. 
continued  to  be  the  largest  university  in  the 
with  an  average  number  of  students  of  about 

Louvaiu,  in  the  Netherlands,  had  30«JU  stude 
1500  and  1521;  in  1550  tho  number  rose  to 
was  divided  into  colleges  on  the  plan  still  fo' 
England.  Each  college  had  a  president,  Uiree 
lessors  and  twelve  fellows,  entertained  gratis,  in 
tton  to  a  larger  number  of  paying  scholars.  The 
pojiular  classes  often  reached  the  number  of  30l>. 
foundation  of  the  Collegium  Trilingue  by  ErasB 
friend  Jerome  Bnslcidcn  in  1517  wae  an  attempt. 
name  indicates,  to  give  iufttraction  in  Greek  and 
brew  as  well  as  In  the  Latin  classics.  A  blijdl 
upon  the  noble  institution  during  the  wars  of  n-lL 
Under  the  supervision  of  Alva  it  founded  proffl 
ships  of  catechetics  and  substituted  the  decrees  c 
Council  of  Trent  for  the  Dccrelum  of  Oratiau  il 
law  school.  Exhausted  by  the  hemorrhages  cause 
the  Religious  War  and  star^'cd  by  the  Lenten  di' 
Spanish  Catholicism,  it  gradually  decQTcd,  whi 

1  BtMsson  wa.a  tb«n  an  Impcrtnl  Frev  City. 
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aco  was  taken  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  hy  the  Protostaot  ^575 
nivtTsily  of  Ijcyden.    A  second  Protestant  fouiida-  1^85 
Ml,  Franckor,  for  a  time  flourished,  but  finally  with- 
'ed  away. 

Spanish  universities  were  crowded  with  new  num- 

rs.     The  maximuMi  sluik-tit  body   was  reached  by 

Eiianumca  in  1584  with  G773  men,  while  Alcala  pujised 

zenith  in  1547  with  the  respectable  enrollment  of 

49.     The  foundation  of  no  less  than  nine  new  oni- 

sr&ities  in  Spain  bears  witness  to  the  Interest  of  the 

}erian  PeuiiiHula  in  education. 

Four  new  universities  opened  their  doors  in  Italy 
iring  the  year  1540-1565.  The  Sapieiixa  at  Rome, 
addition  to  these,  was  revived  temporarily  by  Leo 
'.  in  1513,  and,  ufter  a  relapse  to  the  donuaiil  state, 
[ain  awoke  to  its  full  power  under  Paul  III,  when 
lairs  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  were  established. 
The  services  of  all  these  universities  cannot  be  com- 
atcd  on  any  statistical  method.  Notwithstanding  all 
leir  faults,  their  dogmatic  narrowness  and  their  aca- 
Mnic  arroj^jinee,  they  contrlhiiled  more  to  progress 
,n  any  "H'cr  iii-stitutioiis.  Each  aeadi-niy  became  the 
ter  of  scientific  research  and  of  intellectual  life, 
eir  influence  was  enormous.  How  much  did  it  mean 
that  aKo  to  see  its  contending  hosts  marshalled  un- 
r  two  professors,  Luther  and  Adrian  VI!  And  how 
y  other  leaders  taught  in  univcr.iities: — Erasimis, 
olanehlhon,  Iteucblin,  Li'H'-vre,  to  mention  only  a 
Pontiffs  and  kings  sought  for  support  in  aca- 
io  pronouncements,  uor  could  they  always  force 
e  doctors  to  (rive  the  decision  they  wished.  lu  fact, 
,c!i  uTuvorslty  stood  like  an  Acropolis  in  the  republic 
letters,  at  once  n  temple  and  a  fortress  for  those 
o  loved  truth  and  ensued  it 
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g  aboat  art,  for  the  histoi 
for  Uio  average  man,  is  the  ideal  it  expresses, 
artist  and  critic  may  find  more  to  interest  Iiim  ioj 
(levelopnieut  of  technique,  how  this  painter  dcii 
perspwtive  and  thnt  one  with  "tactile  valaes. 
the  Klorenlines  excelled  in  drawing  and  the  Vm 
in  color.  But  for  us,  uot  being  profcssionnlSt  tbv  ( 
teut  of  the  art  is  more  important  than  its  form.  I 
after  all,  the  (florious  cathedrola  of  the  Middle  A 
and  the  man'ellous  paintin^i^  of  the  Kenaissanoe  t 
uot  mere  iridescent  babbles  blown  by  or  for  chill 
with  nothing  better  to  do.  They  were  the  eiubodJme 
of  idca!^;  as  the  people  thought  in  their  hearts  so^ 
projected  themselves  into  the  object*  they  create 

The  greatest  painters  the  world  has  seen,  and 
others  who  would  bo  greatest  in  any  other  Xime,\ 
contemporaries  of  Luther.  They  had  a  gos 
prL-nch  no  Icrs  sacred  to  them  than  was  his  to  hhn 
was  the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  this  world: 
splendor,  the  loveliness,  the  wonder  aud  the  uebil 
of  human  life.  AVheu,  with  young  eyes,  they  lool 
out  upon  the  world  in  its  spring-tide,  they  found  it) 
the  valo  of  tears  that  they  had  been  told ;  they  feODt 
a  rapture.  They  saw  the  naked  body  not  vile  bat  I 
tiful. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  wasfl  painter  of  wonder, 
of  naivf  admiration  of  tilings  seen.     To  him  tl 
acle  of  Itie  world  was  in  tlic  mystery  of  kuowlf 
aud  ho  took  all  nature  as  his  province.    He  gai 
life  and  his  soul  for  the  mastery  of  sctcnoe; 
serve<l,  ho  studied,  he  pondered  everything, 
the  sun  in  the  heavens  to  the  insect  on  the 
nothing  was  so  large  as  to  impose  upon  bitn,  nothii 
too  small  to  escape  him.    "Weighing,  tnoasnrlni^  p3 
montmg,  he  dug  deep  for  the  inner  reality  of 
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lie  spent  years  drawing  the  internal  organs  of  the  body, 
and  other  years  making  plana  for  engineers. 

When  he  painted,  there  was  but  one  thing  t]ia(  fasci-  *■ 
nated  him:  the  souL  To  lay  bare  the  mind  as  he  had 
dissected  the  brain;  to  lake  man  or  woman  at  somo 
eelf-rcvealinfr  pose,  to  surprise  the  hidden  secret  of, 
perttonalily,  ull  tliia  was  hia  pasflion,  and  in  all  this 
Be  excelled  as  no  one  had  ever  done,  before  or  since. 
His  battle  picture  is  not  some  gon^eous  and  ronmntic 
cavalry  charge,  but  a  confused  melee  of  horsos  snort- 
ing with  terror,  of  men  wild  with  the  lust  of  battle  or 
■with  hatred  or  with  fear.  Hia  portraits  are  either  cari- 
catures or  prophecies:  they  lay  bare  some- trait  unsus- 
pected, or  they  probe  somo  secret  weakness.  Is  uot^ 
his  portrait  of  himself  a  wizard  1  Does  notliis  Medusa 
chill  us  with  the  horror  of  death  f  Is  not  Beatrica 
d'K^to  already  doomed  to  waste  away,  when  ho  paints 
horT 

The  Last  Supper  had  been  treated  a  hundred  times  ThoLut  ^ 
before  him,  now  as  a  ennharistift  Ba<*rament.  now  as  a.  ^"P**' 
monastic  meal,  now  as  a  gathering  of  friends.    What 
did   Leonardo  make  of   itt    A  study   of  cliaructcr.* 
Jesus  has  just  said,  "One  of  you  will  betray  me,"  and 
his  divine  bend  has  sunk  upon  his  breast  with  calm, 
immortal  Rriei'.    John,  the  Beloved,  is  fairly  sick  with 
sorrow;  Peter  would  be  iiercely  at  the  traitor's  throat; 
Thomas  darts  fom-ard,  doubting,  to  ask,  '*Lord,  is  it 
II"    Every  face  expresses  deep  and  dilTerent  ri^action. 
There  sits  Judas,  his  face  tense,  the  cards  of  his  neck 
[  standing  out,  his  muscles  taut  with  the  supreme  effort 
not  to  betray  the  evil  purpose  which,  nevertheless, 
lowers  oil  his  visage  as  plainly  as  a  thunder  cluud  on 

tnltry  al'ternoon. 
In-ouKhout  life  Leonardo  was  fascinated  with  an  ' 
^atic  sniilo  thot  he  had  seen  somewhere,  perhaps 
Veroccb)o*s  studio,  perhaps  on  tlie  face  of  some 
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woman  he  hail  kuowu  as  a  boy.    Uis  first  palutioi 
were  of  laughing*  women,  and  the  same  Binilc  is  ou 
lips  of  John  tile  Buplii^t  and  Oinnysus  nud  Leda 
the  Virgin  and  St.  Anne  and  Monn  T<i.sul     What  wat 
he  trying  to  express!    Vasari  fonnd  the  **8milB  » 
pleading  that  it  wag  a  thing  more  di\nne  than  bumsi 
to  bohold";  Raskin  thonglit  it  archaic,  Muntz  "sad  and 
disillusionod,"  Boronson  saperoilious,  aud  Freud  nca- 
rotic.    Ke%Tnond  calls  it   tho  smile    of    Promclb 
,  Faust,  Oedipus  and  tlie  Spliinx;  Pater  aaw  in  it  " 
I  animalism  of  Greece,  the  last  of  Rome,  tho  reveri*fl< 
the  Middle  Ages  with  its  spiritnal  ambitions  and  i 
inary  loves,  the  return  to  the  pngan  world,  the  him 
tlio  Borgias."    ThouRh  some  great  critics,  lik? 
nncb,  have  asserted  that  Mona  I-isa  is  only  subtle » 
MonaLiM    oxiy  great  portrait  is  subtle,  it  is  impossiblo  to  nfftii 
it  merely  as  that.    It  it;  a  psychological  study.    And 
'what  means  the  smile  f    In  a  word,  aox, — ^not  on  tbe 
physical  side  so  studied  and  glorified  by  other  paiiite; 
but  in  its  psychological  aspect.    For  oaco  Loona 
has  stripped  Imre  not  the  body  but  the  soul  of  des 
— the  passion,  tho  lust,  the  trembling  and  tbe  »h 
There  is  something  frightening  about  Lieda  cau^ltl  vii 
the  swan,  about  tlie  efferainale  Dionysus  and  John 
Baptist's  mouth  * 'folded   for  a  kiss   of   irreiii«tibk 
pleasure."    If  the  stories  then  told  about  the  eliiUnfl 
of  Alexander  VI  and  about  Margaret  of  Navarre  MiJ 
Anuc  Boleyn  were  true,  Mona  l>ii^a  was  their  sister. 
Everjihing  he  touched  acquires  tlie  siune  pay 
logical  penetration.    His  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
not  an  eflfoi-t  to  delight  the  eye,  but  \s  a  .study,  al 
a  criticism,  of  Christianity.    All  sorts   of  men  «n 
brought  before  the  miraeuliius  Babo,  and  their 
tions,  of  wonder,  of  ainazeuieut,  of  dt-votion,  of  lo' 
of  skepticism,  of  scoffing,  aud  of  indifl'oroiice,  are 
fectly  recorded. 
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ifler  the  cool  and  stormy  spring  of  art  came  the  The 
warm  and  gentle  summer.  Life  became  so  full,  so  '^" 
beautiful,  so  pleasant,  so  alluring,  Ihnt  men  sought 
for  nothing  save  to  quaff  its  goblet  to  the  dregs. 
Venice,  seated  like  a  lovely,  wanton  queen,  on  hor 
throne  of  sparkling  waters,  drew  to  her  bosom  all 
the  devotees  of  ploosure  in  Ihe  whole  of  Europe.  Her 
argosies  still  brouglit  to  her  every  pomp  and  glory  of 
vestment  with  which  to  array  her  body  sumptuously; 
ber  lovers  lavished  on  her  gold  and  jewels  and  palaces 
and  rare  exotic  luiuries.  How  all  this  is  reflected  in 
her  great  painters,  the  Bellinis  and  Qiorgione  and 
Titian  and  Tintoretto!  Life  is  no  longer  a  wonder  to 
Ihem  but  u  banquet;  the  malady  of  thought,  the  trou- 
ble of  the  soul  is  not  for  them.  Theirs  is  the  realm 
of  the  senses,  and  if  man  could  live  by  sense  alone, 
Burely  he  must  revol  in  what  they  oflfer.  They  dyo 
their  canvasses  in  such  blaze  of  color  and  light  as  can 
bo  seen  only  in  the  sunset  or  in  the  azure  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, or  in  tropical  flowers,  How  they  clotho 
their  figures  in  every  conceivable  splendor  of  orphrey 
and  ermine,  in  jewels  and  shining  armor  and  rich 
stuff  of  silk  and  samite,  in  robe  of  scarlet  or  in  yellow 
dalmatic!  Every  house  for  them  is  a  pnlnce,  every  bit 
of  landscape  an  enchanted  garden,  every  action  an 
ecstasy,  ever}*  man  a  hero  and  every  woman  a  paragon 
of  volaptuons  beauty. 

The    portrait   is   one    of   the   most    cliuracferistic 

branches  of  Renaissance  pixinting,  for  it  appealed  to 

the  newly  aroused  individualism,  the  grandiose  egotism 

of  the  eo  optimistic  and  so  self-confident  age.    After 

Leonardo  no  ouc  sought  to  make  tlie  portrait  pri- 

imarity  a  character  study.    Titian  and  Kaphael  and 

iHoltx'in  and   most  of   their  contemporaries   sought 

Irather  to  please  and  flatter  thnu  to  analyse.    But  ^'{5j^ 

'-withal  there  is  often  a  truth  to  nature  tliat  make  many  ^7^ 
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of  Ihe  portraits  of  that  lime  like  the  day  of  jndgnjeii; 
in  their  revelation  of  chamder.  Tilian's  splcodkl 
harmonies  of  scarlet  silk  and  criniKon  entin  and  giM 
brocade  am)  purple  velvet  and  silvery  fur  onehriM 
many  a  Wend  of  villainies  and  brutal  stupidities. 
What  is  more  crnolly  reahatic  thnn  the  leer  of  Ih* 
satyr  clotbed  as  Francis,  Kin^  of  Franw;  than 
bovine  dullness  of  Charles  V  and  Ihe  lizard-likc 
ness  of  his  son;  or  thnn  that  strange  combtnatioa  of 
wolfish  cunning  and  smnish  bcstinlity  -with  h 
thought  and  ^etf-comniaiul  tiiat  fascinates  in  Hapbai 
portrait  of  Loo  X  and  hia  two  cardinalsf  On 
other  hnnd,  what  a  profusion  of  strong  and  noble 
and  women  gaze  at  us  from  the  canvases  of  t! 
time.  They  arc  a  study  of  infinite  variety  and  of  snr 
passing  chann. 

The  Bcculorixntion  of  art  proceeded  even  to 
length  of  affecting  rcIigioQB  painting:.  Susauna 
i&lagdnlcn  and  St.  Barbara  and  St.  Sebastian  are  no 
longer  starved  nuns  and  mouts,  bundled  in  shapektf 
clothes ;  thoy  become  maidens  and  youths  of  marveDoOf 
beauty.  Even  tbo  Virgin  and  Christ  were  drawn  from 
the  handsomest  models  obtainable  and  were  rldilf 
clothed.  This  tendency,  long  at  work,  found  iti 
summation  in  Raphael  Sanzlo  of  Urbino. 

It  is  one  of  those  usefol  coincidences  that  seen 
most  symbolic  that  Raphael  and  Luther  were  bora 
the  same  year,  for  they  wore  both  the  prodacts  of 
same  process — ihe  decay  of  Catholicism.  "When,  for 
long  ages,  n  forest  has  rotted  on  the  ^roond,  it  atj 
form  a  bed  of  coal,  ready  to  be  dug  up  and  turned  in" 
power,  or  it  may  make  a  field  luxuriant  in  grain  m^ 
frait  and  flowers.  From  the  deposits  of  modieril » 
ligion  the  miner's  son  of  Mansfetd  extracted  enoil^ 
energy  to  turn  half  FiUrope  upside  do«Tij  from  tb* 
bame  fertile  swamp  Baphael  cnlled  the  moat 
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blossoms  and  the  most  delicious  berries.  To  change 
the  metaphor,  Luther  was  the  timnder  and  Kaphael 
llic  rainbow  of  Ihe  wime  storm. 

The  chief  work'V)f  both  of  them  was  to  imxke  religion 
under  stall  de<l  of  the  people;  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs 
of  the  timf.  When  faith  fails  n  man  may  eitiier  aban- 
don the  old  relisjion  for  another,  or  he  may  stop  think- 
ing; about  dogma  altogether  and  find  solace  in  tho 
cnystical-aosthctic  aspect  of  his  cult.  This  second  al- 
ternative was  worked  to  its  limit  by  Raphael.  lie  wasr 
not  aniceriitd  with  the  true  but  with  the  beautiful. 
By  far  the  larger  part  of  his  very  numerous  pictures 
have  religious  subjects.  The  whole  Bible — whicli  Lu- 
ther translated  into  the  vernacular — was  by  Iiim  trans- 
lated into  the  yet  clearer  language  of  sense.  Even 
now  most  people  conceive  biblical  characters  in  tho 
forms  of  this  greatest  of  illustrators.  Delicacy, 
pathos,  spirituality,  idyllic  loveliness — everything  but 
realism  or  tragedy — are  stamped  on  all  his  canvases. 
"Bcnutifnl  as  a  Kaphael  Madonna"  is  an  Italian 
proverb,  and  so  skilfully  selected  a  iype  of  beauty  is 
there  iu  his  Virgins  that  they  are  neither  too  ethereal 
nor  too  sensuous.  Divine  tenderness,  motherhood  at 
its  holiest,  gazes  calmly  from  the  face  of  the  Sistioo 
Madonna,  *'whose  eyes  are  deeper  than  the  depths  of 
waters  stilled  at  even."  The  simple  mind,  nnsophisti- 
oated  by  lore  of  the  pre-Itaphaelite  school,  will  worship 
a  Raphael  when  he  will  but  revi?l  iu  a  Titian. 
Strangely  touched  by  the  magic  nf  this  passionate  lover 
both  of  the  church  and  of  mortal  women,  the  averogo 
man  of  that  day,  or  of  this,  found,  and  will  find,  glad 
tidinfjs  for  his  heart  in  the  very  color  of  Mary's  robe. 
'•Whoever  would  know  how  l.?hriat  transfigured  nnd 
made  divine  should  be  painted,  must  look,"  says  Va- 
sari,  on  Itaph.aers  cjinvases. 

The  church  and  the  papacy  found  an  ally  in  Raphael,^ 
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whose  pencil  illustrated  so  mtmy  triumphs  nf  the  pc 
and  so  many  inystories  of  rpligion.     In  biB  Disputa 
called)  he  made  the  secret  of  tranBobstnntintion  visH 
In  bis  great  cartoon  of  Leo  I  turning-  back  AttiU 
gave  uew  power  to  the  arm  of  Leo  X.     His  Pai 
and  School  of  Athens  seemed  to  make  philosophy 
for  the  i»oplc.    Indeed,  it  is  from  (hem  that  he 
reaped  his  rich  reward,  for  while  the  Pharisees  of  ^ 
pick  flaws  in  him,  point  out  what  they  fiud  of  slat 
ness  and  of  insincerity,  the  people  lovo  him  more 
any  other  artist  has  been  loved.    It  is  for  them  that 
worked,  and  on  every  labor  one  might  read  as  it 
his  motto,  "1  will  not  offend  cveu  one  of  these  Itttti 
onca." 

If  Raphael's  art  was  safe  in  his  owii  liands  therei 
he  little  doubt  that  it  hastened  the  dccadeuce  of  pab 
iug  in  the  hands  of  his  followers.  His  favorite  pDf 
•Ginlio  Romano,  cnugbt  every  trick  of  the  master  at 
like  the  devil  citing  Scripture,  painted  pictures  to  i 
light  the  eyo  so  licentious  that  they  cannot  now  bT 
exhibited.  Andrea  del  Sarto  seutimentnlized  the  Vir- 
gin, turning  tenderness  to  Imthos.  Corregpo,  t!K 
most  gifted  of  them  all,  could  do  nothiu^  so  well  u 
depict  sensual  lovo.  Ills  pictures  are  hymns  to  Venni, 
and  his  women,  saints  and  sinners  alike,  arc  hoaris  of 
an  erotic  paradise.  Has  the  ecstasy  of  amorous  pas- 
sion amounting  almost  to  mystical  transport  evcri 
better  suggested  tlmn  in  the  marvellous  light  and 
of  his  .lupiter  and  lo?  These  and  many  other 
temporary  artists  had  on  their  lips  but  one  son^  ii 
paenn  in  praise  of  life,  the  pomps  and  glories  of  thli 
goodly  world  and  the  delights  and  beauties  of  the  hoAj. 

But  to  all  men,  save  those  loved  by  the  godd,  tli*«_ 
comes  some  moment,  perhaps  iu  the  very  heyday 
success  and  joy  and  love,  when  n  sudden  ruin  falls  nf 
the  world.    The  death  of  one  loved  more  Uun 
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disease  and  pain,  the  betrayal  of  some  trust,  the  failure 
«f  the  so  clierislicHl  causo — alt  these  and  many  more 
are  the  gates  by  which  tragedy  is  bom.  And  the 
beauty  of  tragedy  is  abtivc  all  other  be^tuty  because 
only  in  8ome  sapreme  slnigKle  can  the  grandeur  of 
the  human  spirit  assert  its  full  majesty.  In  Shnke-^ 
speare  and  Michelangelo  it  is  not  the  torture  that 
pleases  us,  but  the  triumph  over  oircimistAnoc. 

No  one  has  so  deeply  felt  or  so  truly  exprogsed  this 
as  the  Florentine  sculptor  who,  amidst  a  world  of  love 
Atul   Iaugli1<-r,  lived  in  wilful   tiadness,  learning  bow 
man  from  his  death-grapple  in  the  darkness  can  emerge 
victor  and  how  the  soul,  by  her  passion  of  pain,  is  per- 
fected,    lie  was  interested  in  but  one  thing,  man,  bo*, 
cause  only  man  is  traKic,     lie  would  paint  no  por-* 
traits — or  but  one  or  two — because  no  living  person, 
came  up  to  liis  ideal.    All  his  figures  are  strong  bc-^ 
cause  strength  only  is  able  to  saflfer  as  to  do.     Nine- 
tenths  of  (hem  are  men  ratlier  than  women,  because* 
the  beauty  of  the  male  is  strength,  whereas  the  strength 
of  the  woman  is  beauty.    Only  in  a  few  of  his  early 
figures  does  he  attain  calm,— in  a  Madonna,  in  David 
or  in  the  Men  Bathing,  nil  of  them,  including  the  Ma- 
donna with  its  figures  of  men  in  the  backgroond,  in-* 
tended  to  exhibit  the  perfection  of  athletic  power. 

But  save  iu  these  early  works  almost  all  that  Michel* 
aiigelo  set  his  hand  to  is  fairly  convulsed  with  passion. 
Lcdf.  embraces  the  swan  at  the  supreme  moment  of 
conception;  Kve,  drawn  from  the  side  of  Adam,  is 
■weeping  bitterly;  Adam  is  rou.sing  himself  to  the  hard 
atmgglcrlhut  is  life ;  the  slaves  are  writhing  under  their 
lionds  as  though  they  were  of  hot  iron ;  Moses  is  start- 
ing fpbm  his  seat  for  some  tremendous  conflict. 
Evetjy  figure  hi^nshed  on  the  decoration  of  the  Sistine 
Chai>rl  reaches,  when  it  does  not  surpass,  the  limit  of 
htiqiiii    physical   development.    Sibyl   and   Prophet, 
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Adorn  nnd  Eve,  man  nnd  Ood  are  all  bnrlod  togO 
with  a  riot  of  Btreiiffth  and  'Mprribilita.'* 

The  almost  aupcruatural  terror  of  Michclangt 
gentas  found  fullest  f5Cope  in  illustrating  the  id« 
predestination    that    olraessed    the-    lleformers 
hauiittvi  many  a  Catholic  of  that  time  also.    In 
Ijjist  Judgment  the  artiat  laid  the  whole  emphaRiii  o 
the  damnation  of  the  wicked,  hnrled  down  to  extei 
torment  by  the  sentence,  "Depart  from  me,  yo  curst 
uttered  by  Christ,  not  the  meek  and  j?cnt1e  Uai 
Sorrows,  but  the  rex  trctnt^ndae  majestnlls.  a  Hens 
before  whom  Mary  trembles  and  the  whole  of  crea 
shudders.    A  quieter,  but  no  less  tragic  work  of 
is  the  sculpture  on  the  tomb  of  Ijorenzo  de*  ^(edio 
Florence-    The  hero  himself  sits  above,  and  both 
)^nd  the  four  allegorical  figures,  two  men.  and 
women,  commonly  called  Day  and  Night,    Mom 
and  Evening,  are  lost  in  pensive,  eternal  sorrow. 
they  brood  for  ever  as  if  seeking  in  sleep  and  ds 
forgetfulncRS  some  anodyne  for  tlie  senso  of  tl 
counlr)''s  and  their  race's  doom. 
But  it  is  not  all  pain.    Titian  has  not  made  joy  i 

,  JtaphttdlJave  RQT   rpnnHrdn_ynnr1oT  ~5n    bf^flnfifnT 

Px>f  ichclangfiJip_ha8  naadc  tragedy.    His  somiete  brca 
A  worship  of  beauty  as  the  s>'Tnbol  of  divliig  love. 
is  like  the  great,  dark  angel  of  Victor  Hugo: 

Et  I'ange  deviiit  noir,  et  dit: — Jesuis  ramonr.         ^5 
Main  son  front  Nombrc  Hait  pl(i.s  chitrmant  que  le  juur, 
lit  jc  voyaia,  dans  1  'ombre  oil  brillnicut  ses  pruneilFes, 
I*s  astres  A  travers  les  plumes  dt-  ses  ailcs.  -* 

The  contrast  between  the  fertility  of  ItaHa^i  artisl 
genius  and  the  comparative  poverty  of  Nui-th6(rD  K 
rope  is  roost  apparent  when  the  northern  painteiy  ooj 
ied  most  closely  their  transalpine  brother.i.  TIw  >tasl 
for  Italian  pictures  was  spread  abroad  by  the 
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Tolers,  and  the  demand  created  n  supply  of  copine 
imitations.  Antwerp  became  a  regular  factory 
eucli  works,  whereas  the  Germans,  Cranach,  Diirar 
id  Holbein  were  profoundly  affected  by  Italy.  Of 
lem  all  Ilolbeiti  was  (he  only  one  w^ho  could  really 
tmpeto  with  tho  Italians  on  their  own  ground,  and  HansHoT 
lat  only  in  one  branch  of  art,  portraiture.  His  stud- 
of  Henry  Vlli,  and  of  his  wives  and  courtiers,  com- 
nc  truth  to  nature  with  a  high  sense  of  beauty.  Hie 
uiiilngs  of  More  and  Erasmus  express  with  perfect 
aatery  the  finest  (lualities  of  two  rare  natures. 
IXirer  Boldom  succeeded  in  painting  pictures  of  th^  Albert 
kost  beautiful  type* but  a  few  of  bis  portraits  can  be  ^^'1528 
inipared  with  nothbff  pave  Leonardo's  Btudiep.  The 
"hole  <if  a  mnn's  life  and  character  are  set  forth  in  his 
fro  drawlufts  of  his  friend  Pirckheimer,  a  strange 
lend  of  the  philosopher  and  the  bog.  And  the  tragedy 
3  that  the  lower  natnrc  won;  in  1504  there  is  but  a 
Kjlential  coarseness  in  tho  strong  face;  in  1022  tho 
mne  had  conquered  and  but  the  wreck  of  the  scholar 
i  visible. 

As  an  engineer  and  as  a  student  of  aesthetics  I>ttrcr 
as  also  the  northern  Leonardo.  His  theory  of  art 
sveals  the  secret  of  his  genius:  "What  beauty  is,  I  >w 
now  not;  but  for  myself  I  take  that  which  ut  all  timea 
as  been  considered  beautiful  by  the  greater  numljcr." 
'hifl  ia  making  art  democratic,  bringing  it  down  from 

e  small  coterie  of  palace  and  man.Hion  to  the  home 
'f  the  people  at  large.    DUrer  and  his  compeers  were 

abled  to  do  this  by  exploiting  the  new  Qornian  arts 

etdiing  and  wood-engraving.    Pictures  were  mulil- 
ilicd  by  hundreds  and  thousands  and  sold,  not  to  ono 

tron  but  to  the  many.  Characteristically  they  re- 
eded the  life  and  thoughts  of  the  common  people  in 
Fvery  homely  phase.  Pious  subjects  were  numerous, 
leoanae  religiou  bulked  large  in  the  common  thought, 
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but  it  was  the  reli^lun  of  the  popular  preacher, 
lating  the  life  of  Christ  into  contemporary  Gem 
wliulpKome  and  a  little  nilf^ar.    Tlie  people  lovi 
vels  and  tliey  are  very  literal;  what  could  be  mor* 
veltouD  oud  more  literal  than  Diirer'g  illustratiii 
the  Apocalypse  in  which  the  Dragon  with  ten 
aiid  seven  heads,  and  the  Lamb  with  seven  horn 
sewn  eyes  ore  rcpi-cfitutcd  exactly  as  thry  ar 
scribed?    Diirer  neither  strove  for  nor  attained 
/t  thitiK  hut  realism.    "I  think,"  he  wrote,  "the 
oxaot  and  like  a  man  a  picture  is,  the  bettor  the  \ 
.  .  .  Others  are  of  another  opinion  and  speak  of 
a  man  should  bo  .  .  .  bat  in  snob  things  I 
nature  the  master  and  human  ima^nations 
'  It  was  life  he  copied,  the  life  he  saw  aro 
Nuremberg. 

But  Diirer,  to  use  bJs  owu  famous  criterion  of 
IS13-14        traiture,  painted  not  only  the  features  of  Ger 
but  her  soul.    Three  of  his  woodcuts  depict  G' 
aspirations  so  fully  that  they  are  the  best  expl 
of  the  Kcfommtion,  which  they  prophesy.    Tlie 
of  these,  The  Knighl,  Death  and  the  Devil,  sho 
Christian  soldier  riding  through  a  valley  of  sap 
ural  terrors.    "So  ist  dcs  Menchen  Lobc'u  nich 
deres  dann  eine  Rittorschaft  auf  Erden,"  is 
Uermau  translation  of  Job  vii,  1,  following  the 
gate.    Erasmns  in  bis  Handbook  of  the  Ch 
Knight  had  imaged  just  such  a  scene,  and  so 
had  the  idea  of  the  soldier  of  Christ  sunk  in 
people's    mind    11m t    later    generations    Inter; 
Diirer's  knight  as  a  picture  of  Sickingcn  or  Hul 
one  of  the  bold  champions  of  the  new  religion. 

In  the  St.  Jerome  peacefully  at  worif  in.  his  pi 
study,  traufilating  the  Bible,  while  tho  blc»» 
shines  in  and  the  lion  and  the  little  bear  doze  coi 
cdly,  is  not  Luther  foretold  r    But  the  Oerman 
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igician*8  laboratory  that  lias  produced  so  muuh 
]d,  liRii  also  ofton  been  the  alembic  of  brooding 
despair.     More  than  ever  before  at  the  opening 
\  the  ccntur>'  nicn  felt  the  va?t  promises  and  the  vast 
>pre6sion  of  thought.    New  science  had  buret  the  old 
inds  but,  withal,  tlie  soul  still  ycomcd  for  more.    The 
iaily  of  kiiowlpclge  is  exprcssetl  as  nowhere  else  in 
Irer'ti  MeLiucholia,  ono  of  the  world's  greatest  pje- 
^Vfl.    Surrounded    by    scientific    instruments, — the 
Dposs,  the  book,  the  balance,  the  hammer,  the  aritb- 
tical  square,  the  hour-glass,  the  boll — sits  a  woman 
i  wings  too  small  to  raise  her  heavy  body.     Far  in 
distance  is  a  wonderful  city,  with  the  glory  of  the 
rHhern  Lights,  but  across  (ho  splendid  vision  flits 
little  bnl-likc  creature,  fit  symbol  of  some  disor- 
«d  fancy  of  an  overwrought  mind. 
?loaeIy  akin  to  the  melancholy  of  the  Rciiai.ssance  Th» 
tbo  love  of  the  grewsome.    In  Diirer  it  took  the  ^'**i" 
•mlcsa   form   of  a   Eondness   for  monstrosities.—- 
Kioceroses,  beanlcd  babies,  six-legged  pigs  and  the 
5.    But  Holbeiu  and  many  other  artists  tickled  the 
otiouB  of  Ihoir  contemporaries  by  paiutlng  long 
ies  known  as  the  Danco  of  Death,  in  which  some 
LQ  or  woman  tM^ical  of  a  certain  class,  such  as  the 
iperor,  t]»  Boldior,  the  peasant,  the  bride,  is  repre- 
fcted  as  being  haled  from  life  by  a  grinning  skeleton. 
Typical  of  the  ago,  too,  was  the  caricature  now 
awn  into  the  service  of  tbo  intense  party  struggles 
the  Reformation.    To  depict  the  pope  or  Luther 
the  Huguenots  in  their  true  form  their  enemies  drew 
im  with  claws  and  hoofs  and  ass's  heads,  and  deWl'a 
Is,  drinking  and  blaspheming.    Even  kings  were 
ricatured, — tloubly  significant  fact! 

Ks  pBUitiug  and  sculpture  attained  so  high  a  level  Anht- 
inutority  in  the  siitoonth  century,  ono  might  sup-  "*'"" 
Be  that  architecture  would  do  the  same.    In  tnith,x 
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however,  arcliitecturo  rather  dooUiicd.    Very 
if  not  always,  each  specinl  art-form  goes  Ihroi 
cycle  of  youth,  perfection,  and  decuy,  that  ro 
titriingly  uf  the  lifo  of  a  man.     The  birth  of  an 
due  often  to  eomo  techuieal  invention,  the  full  ] 
hilitu'3  of  which  are  only  Rradually  developed. 
after  the  newly  opened  fields  have  been  exhaasti 
cpigoni  can  do  little  but  recombiiio,  often  iu  fan 
ways,  the  old  elements;  public  taatc  turns  from 
and  demands  something-  new. 
Q««*w         So  the  supremo  beauty  of  the  medieval  cathedi 
seen  at  Pisa  or  Floronoe  or  Perugia  or  Rhei 
Cologne,  was  never  equallc-d  in  the  sixteenth 
As  the  Omreh  declined,  so  did  the  churches.    T 
Peter's  at  Rome,  colossal  in  conception  and  eno 
unequal  in  execution.    With  characteristic  pri 
self-confidence  Pope  Julius  II  to  moke   room 
tore  down  the  old  ehnreh,  and  other  niicient 
ments,  venerable  and  beautiful  with  the  hoar  of 
centuries.    Even  by  his  contemporaries  the  an 
Brnmantc,  was  dubbed  Ruinautel    He  made  a 
which  WJ18  started;  then  he  died.    In  his  plac< 
appointed  San  Qallo  and  Raphael  and  Michel 
together  or  in  turn,  and  towers  were  added  af 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century.    The  result  is 
gcst  building  in  the  world,  and  almost  the  wor 
portioned.    After  all,  there  is  something  upp 
in  the  fact  that,  just  as  the  pretennions  of  the 
expanded  and  their  iMiwers  decrea.sed,  so  thoir  ch 
Bhoulil  bt'come  vaslor  and  yet  less  impressivi 
Peter's  was  intended  to  be  a  marble  tbanderbol 
like  so  many  of  the  papal  thxinders  of  that  age, 

,      but  a  bruium  fuhncn  in  the  end ! 

i        The  love  for  the  grandiose,  carried  to  excess 
Peter's,  is  visible  in  other  sixteenth  century 
tical  buildings,  such  as  the  Badia  at  Florence. 
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is,  there  is  a  certain  larffenesB  of  line  that  is  not 
bnt  tliat  goes  back  to  clns.sical  models.     St, 
.ienne  du  Mont  at  Paris  is  anotlier  good  example  of 
B  iiiflaence  of  the  study  of  the  ancieutd  upon  archl- 
aturc.    It  is  dilTicuit  to  point  to  a  great  cathedral 
F  church  built  in  Germany  during  this  ceiitarj'-    In 
tigland  portions  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
Hge  date  from  these  years,  but  these  portions  are 
lafted  on  to  an  older  style  that  really  determined 
em.    The  greatest  glory  of  English  univeraify  ar- 
litectiire,  the  chapel  of  King's  College  at  Cambridge, 
B8  finished  in  tlic  first  years  of  the  century.    Tlio 
fble  fan-vaulting  and  the  stained-glass  windows  will 
I  remembered  by  all  who  have  seen  them. 
lAfter  the  Reformation  ecclesiastical  architectureif^f**^'<= 
plowed  two  diverse  stj'les;  thc_£rat«»Uuitsi:altivated  ^ 
peaBiye  plainness,  the  Cn'hnti^s  excrssivp  ornament  '>^ 
PirToonoclastB  had  no  rimi^f-  ^nv  Inaiily,  !iNtI  thought, 
Lather  put  it,  that  faith  was  likely  to  bo  neglected 
those  who  set  a  high  value  on  external  form. 
oreover  the  Protestant  services  necessitated  a  modifi- 
tion  of  the  medieval  cathedral  style.    Wliat  they 
inted  was  a  lecture  hall  wilh  pews;  the  old  columns 
|kd  transepts  and  the  roomy  floor  made  way  for  a  more 
■actical  form. 

The  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  natural  re- 
tion,  lavished  decoration  on  their  churches  as  never 
fore.  Every  column  was  made  ornate,  ever>'  excuse 
bs  taken  for  adding  some  extraneous  cnibcllislmient; 
^  walls  were  crowded  with  pictures  and  statues  and 
Irving  to  delight,  or  at  least  to  arrest,  the  eye.  Uut 
I  happened  that  the  noble  taste  of  the  earlier  and 
jnpler  age  failed;  amid  all  possible  devices  to  give 
Bfect,  quiet  grandeur  was  wanting. 

What  the  people  of  that  secular  generation  really  €■«!«• 
irith  enthusiasm  and  sacccss  were  their  own  dwell- 
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ings.  What  are  the  casUes  of  Chambord  am 
aoil  the  Txtuvrc  and  Hampton  Court  and  Heu 
but  houses  of  play  and  pleasure  such  as  only  i 
could  dream  of  I  King  and  cardlnel  and  nobi 
in  making  tower  and  gable,  gallery  and  court  i 
fuiry  palacti ;  banqueting  ball  and  secret  chamber 
they  and  their  plaiTnatcs  could  revel  to  their  1 
content  and  leave  their  initials  caired  as^thickly  4 
carve  them  on  an  old  »cbool  desk.  And  how 
they  filled  theml  A  host  of  new  arts  sprang 
minister  to  the  needs  of  these  palace-dweller 
museums  are  still  filled  with  the  glass  and  enoio 
vases  and  porcelain,  the  tapestry  and  fnmitui 
jewelrj'  that  belonged  to  Francis  and  Catharii 
Medici  and  Leo  X  and  Elizabeth.  IIow  pcrfa 
the  art  of  many  of  thbse  articles  of  daily  use  ca 
be  appreciated  by  studying  at  first  hand  the  salU 
of  Cellini,  or  the  gold  and  silver'  and  crj'stal 
made  by  his  compeers.  Examine  the  clocks^  of 
the  one  at  Strassburg  is  an  example;  the  de 
workmanship  is  infinite;  even  the  striking  app 
and  tlie  dials  showing  planetary  motions  are 
youd  our  own  means,  or  perhaps  oar  taste. 
Peter  Henlein  invented  the  watcli,  n»ing  as  tbo 
spring  a  coiled  feather,  be  may  not  have  made 
omotcrs  as  exact  as  tboso  turned  out  nowada] 
the  "Nuremberg  eggs'* — so  culled  from  their  p 
origin  and  their  ahap*>,  not  a  disk,  but  a  sphere- 
marvels  of  chjising  and  incrustation  and  jewelry 
The  lowe  of  the  beautiful  was  universal.  T 
><»f  tliat  time,  less  commodious,  sanitary,  and  po 
than  it  is  today,  was  certainly  fairer  to  th 
Enough  of  old  Narcmberg  and  Chester  and  Siei 
Tenigia  and  many  other  towns  rcmainB  to  ttam 
that  the  rod-tiled  houses,  the  overhanging  stor^ 
high  gables  and  quaint  dormer  windows,  presci 
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more  pleasing  appearance  tlian  do  oar  Hues  of 

oky  factories  and  drab  dwellings. 

Tile  uieii  so  greedy  of  all  delicate  sights  and  picas-  Umm 
it,  woald  fain  also  slafF  their  ears  with  sweet  sounda.  ^ 

d  so  they  did,  within  the  limitations  of  a  still  un- 
Bveloped  technique.    Thvy  had  ort^ana,  lutes,  viols, 

es,  hnrpK,  citherns,  homn,  and  a  kind  of  primitive 
iano  known  as  the  clavichord  or  the  clavicembalo. 
any  of  tlxeae  instruments  were  exquisitely  rich  and 
tlicatc  in  tone,  but  tliey  lacked  the  range  and  volume 
d  variety  of  our  music.  Almost  all  melodies  were  •* 
»w,  solemn,  plaintive;  the  tune  of  Lather's  hymn 
vea  a  good  idc-a  of  the  style  then  prevalent.    "WTien 

read  that  the  churches  adopted  the  uirs  of  popular 
itigs,  so  that  hymns  were  sung  to  ale-house  jigs  and 
tchcs  from  the  street,  we  must  remember  that  the  V 
id  jigs  and  lovc-soiigs  were  at  least  as  sober  and 
aid  as  art'  many  of  the  tunes  now  expressly  written  P«lc«flM. 
ir  our  hymns.    The  composers  of  tho  time,  ospecinlly 
alestrlna  and  Orlando  Lasso,  did  woTulere  within  the  tj»*»- 
oitB  then  possible  to  introduce  richness  and  variety  iJm 
to  song. 

Art  was  already  on  the  decline  when  it  came  into  con-  Ajim 
ul  with  the  religious  revivals  of  the  time.    The  cyiuses 

the  dectidence  arc  not  liard  to  understand.  The 
eneration  of  giants,  born  in  the  latter  half  of  tho 
fteenth  century,  seemed  to  exhaust  the  possihiUtiea 

artistio  expression  in  pninting  and  Bculptnre,  or  at 

t   to   pxhfiust   the   current   iilea.s   so  expressible. 

ido  licni  and  the  Curacci  could  do  nothing  but  imi- 
tc  and  recottibine. 

Aiid  then  came  the  battle  of  Protestant  and  Catholio 
tarn  men's  minds  into  other  channels  than  that  of 

lUty.    Even  when  the  Refonnatiou  was  not  con- 

ionsly  opposed  to  art,  it  shoved  it  a.side  an  a  diHtrac- 

n  from  the  real  business  of  life.    Thus  It  has  come 
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c!ea rij  iha  tinT^ffers  to  the  aoul  from  t 
Ifiis  world's  transitory  ehann.  Inifl 
klolatrous  tir~ehnrebe8  and  he  said 

would  bo  ii  ftdJculoTia  and  inept  imitati 
to  fancy  that  wc  Jtaidcr  Und  more_w 
ornamcutlng  our  tcmplos  uud  in  ontplo 
toys  of  tlmt  sort.  While  the  people  ai^ 
by  extcrual  things  the  worship  oi,Qc 
So  it  wna  that  the  Puritans  chnsod  a 
not  only  from  church  but  from  life,  . 
hi}  looked  upon  ns  a  bit  immoral. 

Bat  the  Utile  fiaiger  of  the  rcfor 
thicker  than  the  Pnritau's  loins;  v\ 
chastised  with  whips  Sixtus  V  chastisei 
Adrian  Yl^  the  first  Catholic  Reform 
could  not  away  with  "those  idols  of  til 
ancient  statues.  Clement  VH  for  a  i 
the  old  regime  of  art  and  lioentioosaei 
ing  Perino  del  Vaga  paint  his  bathn 
from  the  life  of  Venus  in  the  manner  ol 
But  the  Council  of  Trent  made  aei 
against  nude  pictures,  in  pursuance 
da  V'olterra  was  appointed  to  paintJg 
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ler  yet  more  cmel  love.  Along  came  the  Jesuits  ofFer- 
ig,  like  pedlars,  instead  of  the  good  old  articlo  a  sub- 
ttituto  guaranteed  by  them  to  be  "just  as  good,"  and  a 
}at  deal  cheaper.  Paiutiug  was  sentimentalized  and 
"moralized"  nnder  their  tuition;  architecture  adopted 
the  baroque  style,  gnady  and  insincere.  The  choreli 
fBs  stuffed  with  gewgaws  and  tinsel;  marble  was  re- 
iced  by  painted  plaster  and  saiutUncss  by  uiukllness. 

§5.  Books 
e  sixteenth  was  the  first  really  bookish  century.  Numberi. 

ere  were  then  in  Germany  alone  about  100,000  works  jy^J**     J 

inted,  or  reprinted.  If  each  edition  amounted  to 
000 — a  fair  average,  for  i£  many  editions  were  smaller, 
ome  wore  much  larger — that  would  mean  that  about 

million  volameft  were  offered  to  the  German  public 
5ach  year  throughout  the  oenturj''.  There  is  no  doubt 
hat  liic  rehgious  controversy  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  tlic  expansion  of  the  reading  public,  for  it  bad  the 
aroe  elTect  on  tfao  circulation  of  pamphlets  that  a 
Kditienl  campaign  now  has  on  the  circulation  of  the 
lowepaper.    The  following  figures  show  how  rapidly 

le  number  of  books  published  in  Gemiauy  increased 
luring  the  decisive  years.    In  1518  there  were  150, 

1519  260,  in  1520  570, 1521 620,  in  1522  680, 1523  935, 
nd  1524  990. 

Many  of  these  books  were  short,  controversial  tracts; 
Bome  others  were  intended  as  pnr^'eyora  of  news  pure 
and  simpk'.    Some  of  Uioso  broiidsidca  were  devoted  to 

single  event,  as  the  Neue  Ze'ttung:  Die  SdUacht  des 
turkiscfiett  Kaisers,  others  had  several  items  of  inter-  1536 
est,  including  letters  from  distant  parts.  Occasion' 
leiUy  a  mere  lampoon  would  appear  under  the  title  of 
Veue  Zeitung,  corresponding  to  our  funny  papers. 
But  these  substitutes  for  modem  journals  were  both 
Tare  and  irregular;  the  world  then  got  along  with  much 
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less  information  about  current  events   than 
enjoys.    Nor  was  there  anything  like  our 
moutlily  niagnzines. 

The  new  age  was  impatient  of  medieval  U 
The  sehooUncn,  never  widely  read,  were  widely 
The  humanists,  too,  fell  into  deep  dis^ace,  < 
with  self-conceit,  profligacy  and  irreligion.  Th 
vandered  around,  like  the  sophists  in  ancient  i 
bemoaning  their  hard  lot  and  deptnrinf^  the  i 
ness  of  an  unappreciative  time.  Their  real  fai 
that  they  were,  or  claimed  to  be,  an  aristocnu 
the  people,  who  could  read  for  themselves,  no 
were  imposed  on  by  pretensions  to  esote 
and  a  Ciceronian  style. 

Kven  the  medieval  vernacular  romanoos  no 
suited  the  taste  of  the  new  treiieration.     A  certai 
continued  to  road  Anujdis  of  Gout  or  La  Morta 
thur  furtively,  but  the  arbiters  of  taste  declari 
they  would  no  longer  do.    The  Puritan  found  thj 
moral;  the  nmii  of  the  world  thought  them  ri 
Ascliam  asserts  that  "the  whole  jjlea^^ure"  of  L 
d^Arlhur,  "standeth  in  two  special  points, 
manshmghter  and  bold  bawdry."    The  cento 
hardly  out  when  Cen-antee  published  his  fi 
deadly  satire  on  the  knight  errant. 

But  as  the  tnle  of  chivalry  decayed,  the  o 
was  transmuted  into  the  pure  gold  of  the 
Ariosto,  TasBo  and  Spenser.    The  claim  to  real! 
abandoned  and  the  poet  quite  frankly  cotiju 
fantastic,  fairy  world,  fuU  of  giants  and  wizar^ 
enchnntincnt»  and  hippogryphs,  and   knights 
crL-dihlc  pugiiueity  who  rescue  damsels  of  mi 
beauty.    Well  might  the  Italian,  before  Lutb 
Loyola  came  to  take  the  joy  out  of  life,  lose  hi 
the  honeyed  words  and  the  amorous  adventuri'j: 
hero  wliy  went  mad  for  love.    Anothur  gcuer 
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asso  uiuot  wind  his  volnptnotis  verses  around  a  reli- 
gious cpi«.    Edmund  Spenser,  the  Puritan  and  Kng-- 
Aisbnmn,  allegorized  the  whole  in  such  fashion  that 
hile  the  conscience  was  sootljwl  by  knowing  that  all 
Hie  knights  and  ladles  represented  moral  virtues  or 
ricos,  the  sonfies  were  titillated  hy  mellifliions  cadences 
and  by  naked  descriptions  of  the  temptalioiis  of  the 
ower  of  Bliss.     And  how  British  that  Queen  Kliza- 

»th  of  England  should  impersonate  the  principal  vir- 

nes! 

Poetry  was  in  the  hearts  of  the  people;  song  was  on 
their  lips.  The  early  spring  of  Italy  came  later  to  the 
aortlieni  latitudes,  hut  when  it  did  come,  it  brought 
with  it  Marot  and  Roiisard  in  France,  Wyatt  and  Sur- 
rey in  Etigland.  Mure  significant  than  the  output  of 
the  greater  poets  was  the  wide  distribution  of  lyric 
talent.  Xot  a  few  compilations  of  verses  offer  to 
the  public  the  songs  of  many  writers,  some  of  them 
niiknowu  by  name.  England,  especially,  was  "a  nest 
of  Hinging  birds,**  rapturously  greeting  tlie  dawii,  and 

he  rimes  were  mostly  of  '*Iove,  whose  mouth  is  always 
Hoy/*  Each  songster  poured  forth  bis  heart  in  fresh, 
frank  praise  of  his  mistress's  beauty,  or  in  chiding  of 
her  cruelty,  or  in  lamenting  her  unfaithfulness.  There 
was  something  very  simple  and  direct  about  it  all; 
notliing  deeply  psychological  until  at  the  very  end  of 

be  century  Shakespeare's  "sugared  sonnets**  gave 
his  "private  friends*'  something  to  think  about  as 
■well  as  something  to  enjoy. 

Jf  life  couhl  not  be  all  love  it  could  be  nearly  all  Wt 

BUghter.    Wit  and  humor  were  apprcciatod  above  all 

hingx,  and  Satire  awoke  to  a  sense  of  her  terrible 
power.  Two  statues  at  Komc,  called  Pasquino  and 
Marforio,  were  used  as  billboards  to  whicli  the  people 
affixed  sqaibbs  and  lampoons  againot  the  goremment 
and  public  men.    Erasmus  laughed  at  everything;  Lu- 
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ther  and  Mnmer  belabored  each  other  with  ridi 
a  iimu  like  Petc^r  Arctinu  owed  his  evil  GminenGe 
the  art  of  blackinaiUng  to  his  wit. 

But  the  "master  of  scoffing,"  as  Bacon  far  too 
RaiwUii,  temptuoaBly  cflUod  him,  was  Babolais.  His  hrngl 
«,  1W0-1SS3  j^  ^^  mullitudinons  as  the  ocean  billows,  and  as  wl 
somo  as  the  sunsliinc.  He  lauj^hed  not  becaoM 
scorned  life  but  bccnuac  he  loved  it;  he  did  not  " 
both  hands"  before  the  fire  of  existence,  he  rollii 
before  its  blase.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  tooki 
"slice  of  life"  as  his  subject,  for  this  would  implyl 
more  exquisite  excision  thaD  he  would  care  to 
rather  ho  reached  out,  in  the  fashion  of  his  time, 
palled  with  both  hands  from  tlie  dish  before  him, 
very  largest  and  fattest  chnnk  of  life  that  he 
gra^.  "Yon  never  saw  a  roan,*'  he  said  of  b' 
"who  would  more  love  to  be  kinff  or  to  bo  rich 
I  would,  so  that  I  could  live  ricJily  and  not  work 
not  worry,  and  that  I  might  enrich  all  my  friend* 
all  good,  wise  people."  Like  Whitman  he  was  so 
love  with  everything  that  the  mere  repetition  of 
mon  names  delighted  him.  It  took  pages  to  tell 
Pantagruel  ate  and  still  more  pages  to  tell  what 
drank.  This  giant  dressed  with  a  more  than 
lavishness  and  when  he  played  cards,  how  many  gasa^ 
do  yon  suppose  Rabelais  ennmerated  one  after  U# 
other  without  pausing  to  take  breatht  Two  bondrtd 
and  fourteen!  So  he  treated  everything;  his  app^til' 
was  like  Gargantna's  mouth.  This  was  the  Tfir 
stamp  of  the  age;  it  was  gluttonous  of  all  pleasitrM. 
of  food  and  drudt  end  gorgeous  clothes  and  fine  <J*eB- 
ings  and  merry-making  without  end,  and  adveatim 
without  stint  or  limit.  Almost  every  Bixteentli-oenlBi? 
man  was  a  Pantagruel,  whose  lust  for  living  fully  a«d 
hotly  no  satiety  could  cloy,  no  fear  of  csozuaqneuMi 
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lauapen.  Tlie  ascetic  gloom  and  terror  of  the  Middle 
kgcB  burned  away  like  an  early  fog  before  the  summer 
inn.  Men  saw  the  world  unfoldiug  before  them  as  if 
n  a  second  ereation,  and  thoy  hurled  themselves  on 
t  with  hut  one  fear,  that  they  Rhonld  be  too  slow  or  too 
mcfcward  to  ganier  all  its  wonder  aud  all  its  pleasure 
'or  themselves. 

And  the  people  were  no  longer  content  to  leave  the 
flory  of  life  to  Iheir  superiors.    They  saw  no  reason  Tai«of 
why  all  the  good  things  should  be  preserved  like  game 
or  Uic  nobles  to  hunt,  or  incloswl  tike  commons,  for 
he  pasturage  of  a  few  aristocratic  mutton-heads.     So 
n  literature  they  were  quite  content  to  let  the  fastid- 
ious gGntr>-  read  their  fill  of  poetry  about  knights  wan- 
dering in  fairy-lands  forlorn,  while  they  themselvoa 
Idcrourcd  books  aljout  humbler  heroes.    The   Pica- 
•esque  novel  in  Spain  and  its  counterparts.  Till  Eulen- 
Bpiegol  or  Reinecke  Vos  in  the  north,  told  the  adveu- 
torcs  of  some  rascal  or  vagabond.     Living  by  his  wits 
he  found  it  a  good  life  to  cheat  aud  to  gamble,  to  drink 
wad  to  make  love. 

For  those  who  could  not  concentrate  on  a  book,  there 
was  the  drama.  From  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  play 
was  a  vehicle  of  religious  instruction,  it  developed  in 
the  period  of  the  Rcnaia.iance  int(>  a  completely  secu- 
lar mirror  of  life.  Tn  Italy  there  was  an  exquisite 
literary  drama,  turning  on  some  plot  of  love  or  tale 
of  seduction,  and  there  was  alongside  of  this  a  popular 
sort  of  farce  known  as  the  Comraedia  dell'  Arte,  in 
which  only  the  outline  of  the  plot  was  sketched,  and 
the  characters,  usually  typical  persons  as  the  Lover, 
liis  Lady,  the  Bragging  Captain,  the  Miser,  would  till 
in  the  dialogtie  and  such  comic  "business'*  as  tickled 
the  fancy  of  the  audience. 

Somewhat  akin  to  these  pieces  in  spirit  were  the 
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Shrovetide  FnrCTs  written  in  0 
Nnremberger  who  describes  hin 
erally  translatable:  ^m 

BaiiH  Sachs  is  A  i 
MakHT  iind  poet,  t< 

Tlie  people,  nlwnys  moral,  deligh 
fun  of  these  artk-si!  scoucs  tliau 
sound  advice  in  which  they  aboi 

The  contrast  of  two  themes  « 
men,  t>7iifie3  the  spirit  of  the 
is  lond  at  the  bt'giniiing  of  thi 
most  dies  away  before  the  cni 
other,  begmniniBr  at  the  same  til 
crescendo  culminating  far  beyt 
the  age.  The  first  theme  vifus  thi 
by  no  less  than  twenty-seven  Q 
counting  several  in  other  lang 
estant,  the  Younger  Son  reprea 
Son  works.  To  all,  the  exile  31 
riotous  living  with  harloU  and 
with  swine,  meant  the  life  of  thii 
and  vanities,  its  lasts  and  suifi 
08  mast  to  the  souL  The  retui 
return  to  God's  love  here  belt 
felicity  above.  To  those  who  « 
most  beautiful  etory  in  the  wor 

And  it  is  a  perfect  contrast  to 
typical  of  the  time,  the  fable  of 
was  a  real  man  of  this  name,  6 
mnnccr  who,  in  his  extensive  "Wj 
tenberg,  probably  in  1521,  and  \ 
his  life  was  but  a  peg  on  which 
became  tlie  type  of  the  man  wh 
the  devil  in  return  for  the  powi 
to  do  everything  and  to  enjoy  ev 
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0  first  printed  Faust-book  (1587)  passed  for  three 
turics  as  a.  Protestant  production,  but  the  discovery 
an  older  and  quite  diflfereiit  form  of  the  leireiid  in 
1897  changed  the  wbolo  iiterarj'  problem.  It  has  been 
asserted  now  that  the  Fanst  of  this  nnknown  author 
IB  a  parody  of  Lnthor  by  a  Catholic  He  is  a  professor 
at  AVittenborjj,  he  drinks  heartily,  his  roarriajrc  with 
Helena  recalls  the  Catholic  caricature  of  Luther's  mar- 
riage; his  cnmpfict  with  the  devil  is  such  as  an  apostate 
might  have  made.  But  it  is  truer  to  say  that  Faust 
in  not  a  caricatnre  of  Luther,  but  his  devilish  counter- 
part, just  as  in  early  Christian  literature  Simon  Mapns 
is  the  antithesis  of  Peter.  Fanst  is  the  man  of  Satan 
as  Luther  was  tlie  man  of  flo<I;  their  adventures  are 
somewhat  similar  but  with  the  reverse  purpose. 

And  Faust  is  the  sixteenth  century  man  as  truly  as 
the  Prwlijral  or  Pniitaffruel.  To  live  to  tlie  full:  to 
know  all  science  and  all  mysteries,  to  drain  to  tlie  dregs 
the  cup  crowned  with  the  wine  of  the  pleasure  and  the 
pride  of  life:  this  was  worth  more  than  heaven  1  The 
full  meaning  of  the  parable  of  salvation  well  lost  for 
human  experience  was  not  bronjrht  out  until  Ooctho 
took  it  up;  but  it  is  implied  both  in  the  German  Faust- 
books  and  in  Marlowe's  play. 

Many  twontiet!i-c*ntnry  mea  find  it  difficult  to  do  jus- 
tice 1o  the  age  of  the  Reformation.  We  are  now  at 
the  end  of  the  period  inaugurated  by  Columbus  and 
Lather  and  wc  have  reversed  the  jutl^meiits  of  their 
contemporaries.  Relipion  no  longer  takes  the  place 
that  it  then  did,  nor  does  the  difference  between  Cath- 
olic ant!  Protestant  any  longer  soera  the  most  important 
thing  in  relipion.  Moreover,  capitalism  and  the  state, 
both  of  wliicb  started  on  their  paths  of  conquest  then, 

are  now  attacked. 

Again,  the  application  of  any  statistical  method 
makes  the  former  ages  seem  to  shrink  lu  comparison 
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with  the  present.  In  popnlatio 
and  in  science  wc  are  inuDGasa! 
aiicvKtorfl.  Many  a  merchant  ba 
had  Ilcnry  VIU,  and  many  a  ce 
astronomy  than  did  Kepler.  Bn^ 
ncsa  of  an  ape,  as  we  should,  no 
UB,  but  by  its  own  achievemeE 
dreamed  and  by  what  its  strong 
importance  of  the  sixteenth  ceutt 
It  was  an  "experiencing"  ag 
with  the  greediness  of  chihlbfl^ 
with  Rabelais  and  Titian,  wif 
with  the  spices  and  vestments  ( 
a  daring  ago.  Men  stood  bra' 
Bpiritual  liberty,  or  they  gavo 
gellan  to  compass  the  earth  oi 
the  heavens.  It  was  on  age  of  at 
with  Braemus  of  the  time  when : 
like,  or  with  More  of  the  plao« 
jnst;  or  with  .Michelangelo  it  poi 
sorrow,  or  with  Xrontaiguo  it  sh 
jhid  of  this  time,  bone  of  its  bon: 
■was  born  the  world's  supreme  p 
the  deepest  and  a  tongue  to  tell  1 
heart.  Truly  «ncli  a  generation 
a  backward  one.  Eathcr  It  v 
achieved,  sublime  in  what  it  di 
ripe  wisdom  and  in  heroic  deodi 
beauty  and  of  life  1 
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CHAPTEK  XIV 
THE  REFORMATION  INTEEPBETBD 

e  hietorians  who  have  treated  the  Reformation 
"ght  be  classified  m  a  vorioly  of  ways:  according  to 
heir  national  or  confessional  bias,  or  by  Uieir  scien- 
Ific  methods  or  by  their  literary  achievement.  For 
mr  present  purpose  it  will  be  convenient  to  classify 

om,  according  to  their  point  of  view,  into  four  lead- 
ng  schools  of  thought  which,  for  want  of  better  names 

may  call  tlic  Relifnons-Political,  the  Rationalist,  the 
^berat- Roman  tic,  and  the  Economic- Evolutionary. 
jike  all  categories  of  things  hnmnn  these  arc  but 
otik'u  many,  if  not  most,  historians  have  been  influ- 
nced  by  more  than  one  type  of  thonght.  "When  differ- 
Bt  philosophies  of  history  prevail  at  the  same  time, 
jj  eclecticism  results.  The  religious  and  political  ex- 
>lAtmtions  were  at  their  height  in  the  sixteenth  and 
eventeenth  centuries,  though  they  survived  thereafter; 
he  rationalist  critique  dnnii  nates  the  eighteenth  cen- 

ry  and  lasts  in  some  inHtances  to  llie  nineteenth;  the 
beral -romantic  school  came  in  with  the  French  Revo- 

tion  and  subsided  into  secondary  importance  about 
850,  when  the  economists  andDarwiuiane  began  to  as* 
ert  their  claims. 

1 1.  Thb  RnjorouB  and  Poutical  Isttrpbetationb. 

(SnCTEBNTU  A5JD  SEVENTEENTH    CeNTUBJEs) 

The  early  Protestant  theory  of  the  Reformation  was  E«»r 

simple  one  based  on  the  analogy  of  Scripture.    God, 

;  was  thought,  had  chosen  a  peculiar  people  to  serve 

im,  for  whoBc  instruction  and  guidance,  particularly 

a  view  of  their  habitual  backsliding,  he  raised  up  a 
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sories  of  vritnesses  to  the  tmth, 
martyrs.  God's  care  for  the  «| 
pciisntion  was  transferred  to  ' 
and  this  care  was  confined  to 
ofaurch  to  which  the  partioala: 
happened  to  bolong. 

The  word  "llefonnatioo,"  ft 
mont  to  which  it  appLic»  par  emi 
what  its  leaders  intended  it  aha 
bcon  one  of  the  perennial  watc 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  applied 
bcr  of  loaders  like  Rienzt,  and 
gram  of  the  c^iuncils  of  Constai 
adopted  it  at  least  as  early  as  1 
George  stating  that  "above  all 
niation  of  the  spiritnal  and  tem 
nndertabcn,"  and  he  tncorporai 
greatest  German  pamphlet, 
quently  applied  by  Luther  an 
party  was  "the  gospel.*'  In  ! 
tcnberg  professor  was  doing 
than  restoring  the  long  buried 
Paul.  "Lnther  began,"  says  1 
a  sudden  to  drive  away  the  fog( 
and  to  restore  the  purity  of  th( 

It  would  bo  easy  but  snperflu 
turn  quotations  sliowing  that  th 
ferred  everything  to  the  genei 
dence  and  sometimes  to  the  dir< 
the  impertinent  but  more  asa; 
devil.  It  is  interesting  to  no 
wholly  blind  to  natural  causes, 
as  early  as  1523,  the  connection 
nnd  tlie  revival  of  leaniing,  n^ 
John  the  Baptist  preparing  the 
of  the  gospel.    Luther  also  be 
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bUoTCcrs  did  not,  tliat  tlie  Reformation  was  no  acci- 
ent,  depending  on  his  own  personal  intervention,  but 
ras  inevitable  and  in  progress  when  he  bcjfan  to  preach. 

The  remcd)'  and  suppression  of  abuses,*'  said  he  in 
529,  "was  already  in  full  swing  before  Luther's  doo- 
rine  arose  .  .  .  and  it  was  much  to  be  feared  that 
lere  would  have  boon  a  diBorderly,  Btormy,  dangerous 
evolntion,  such  as  ^liinzcr  began,  had  not  a  steady 
octrine  intervened.'* 

English  Protestant  historians,  while  fully  adopting 
le  theory  of  an  overruling  Providence,  were  dispoHcd 
[>  give  due  weight  to  Becondary,  natural  causes. 
'oxe,  while  maintaining  that  the  overthrow  of  the*^ 
apacy  was  n  great  miracle  and  an  everlasting  mercy, 
ot  recognized  that  it  was  rendered  possible  by  the 
ivontion  of  printing  and  by  the  "first  push  and  as- 
iiiilt"  given  by  the  ungodly  humanists.  Burnet  fol- 
yved  Foxe's  thesis  in  a  raucli  better  book.  While 
rinting  many  documents  he  also  was  capable,  in  the 
itcrests  of  piety,  of  concealing  facts  damaging  to  the 
•rolestants.  For  his  panegyric  he  was  thanked  by 
le  Parliament.  The  work  was  dedicated  to  Charles 
[  with  the  Battering  and  truthful  remark  that  "the 
rst  step  that  was  made  in  the  Reformation  was  the 
esioring  to  your  royal  ancestors  the  rights  of  the 
rown  and  an  entire  dominion  over  all  their  subjects.*' 

The  task  of  the  contemporary  German  Protestant 
latorLan,  Scckendorf,  was  much  harder,  for  the  Thirty 
'ears  War  had,  as  he  oonfcjuses,  made  many  pcoplo 
onbt  the  bcnofita  of  the  Heformation,  distrust  its  prlo- 
ples,  and  reject  its  doctrines.  He  discharged  the 
iBnkless  tabor  of  apology  in  a  work  of  enormous  eru- 
ition,  still  valuable  to  the  special  student  for  the  docu- 
icnts  it  quotes. 

The  Catholic  philosophy  of  history  was  to  the  Prot- 

taut  as  a  seal  to  the  wax,  or  as  a  negative  to  a  pho- 
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tograph ;  -what  'was  raised  in  oi 
other,  what  was  light  in  one  ^ 
The  same  tlieory  of  tlic  chose 
divine  governaiioe  and  of  Sat 
fouudatioii  of  holh.  That  Lot 
apostate,  boj^otteii  by  an  incubu 
devil,  went  to  pxplain  his  hcresj 
compared  to  Mohammed  or  Aril 
motives  were  found  for  his  ac 
away  from  Rome  b^^cause  he  ft 
pensation  to  marry.  Tho  le 
against  indulgences  wan  pronaj 
the  Augufitinians  toward  the  I 
pope  had  committed  their  sale 
in  151I>,  and  has  been  rcpca.tcd 
gbierra,  by  Coehlaeus,  by  Bossi 
and  secular  historians  down  to 
Apart  from  the  revolting  p 
who  found  the  sole  cause  of  th 
depravity,  the  Catholics  proda 
one  noteworthy  contribution 
Bossuot,  Bishop  of  Meanx.  H 
iions  of  the  Protestant.  Chu-rch 
odious  defanuition  of  charactei 
the  staple  of  confessional  polei 
eloquence,  sets  out  to  condenu 
their  own  mouths  by  thdr ' 
Truth  is  one,  Bossuet  maintain 
is  not  truth,  but  the  Protestan 
varieties  as  there  are  pastorSi 
has  such  an  efTective  attack  be 
ism  from  the  CJiristian  stand[ 
iteration  the  moral  is  driven 
certain  in  a  religion  without  a  < 
is  sure  to  lead  to  imlifforence 
and  to  tlic  overthrow  of  aU  e« 
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e.    The  chief  causes  of  the  Reformation  arc  fomxd 
the  aomitted  corruption  of  the  church,  and  in  the 
rsonal  animoailics  of  the  Reformers.    The  immoral 
nsotiuences  of  their  theories  are  allege<l,  as  in  Ln- 
ler's  Ideas  about  polygamy  and  in  Zwingli's  denial  of 
riginal  sin  and  his  latitudinarian  admission  of  good 
eathens  to  heaven.  <■ 

A  (Treat  deal  that  was  not  much  biassed  by  creed  s«ui«r 
as  written  on  the  Refommtion  during  this  period.      "*"*" 
t  all  goes  to  show  how  completely  men  of  the  most  lit-  . 

ral  tendencies  were  under  the  influence  of  their  en-        / 
{romnent,  for  their  comments  were  almost  identical     ' 
ith  those  of  the  most  convinced  partisans.    For  the 
oat  part  secular  historians  neglected  ecclesiastical 
ietory  as  a  Bepnrntc  discipline.     Edward  liall,  the 
jrpical  ProtostAnt  chronicler,  barely  mentions  roUgion.' 
amden  apologizes  for  touching  lightly  on  church  his- 
ory  and  not  confining  himself  to  politics  and  war, 
hich  ho  considers  the  proper  subject  of  the  anniiUst. 
Sncbanan  ignores  the  Reformation;  De  Thou  pasaee 
ver  it  with  the  fewest  words,  fearing  to  give  offence  to 
ther  papists  or  Huguenots.    .lovius  has  only  a  page 
r  two  on  it  in  all  his  worhs.    In  one  place  he  finds  the 
hief  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  a  malignant  conjuno- 
ion  of  the  stars ;  in  another  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  revival 
t  one  of  the  old  heresies  condemned  at  Constance. 
olydorc  Vergil  pays  smuU  attention  to  a  schism,  tbo 
HiBC  of  whicli  he  found  in  the  weakness  of  men 's  minds 
iid  their  propensity  to  novelty. 
The  one  valuable  explanation  of  the  rise  of  Prot- 
tantism  contributed  by  the  secular  historians  of  this 
mgo  was  the  theory  that  it  was  largely  a  political  phe- 
moracnon.    That  there  was  much  truth  in  this  is  evi- 
dent ;  the  danger  of  the  theory  was  in  its  ovcr-state- 
t,  and  in  its  too  superficial  application.    How 
,eeply  the  Reformation  appealed  to  the  political  ue«da 
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of  that  age  has  only  been  sho 
tun.';  how  sul)tly,  how  uncoi 
tioiiB  often  worked  together 
lientiioD  of  even  the  hcAt  mini 
Utieal  explanation  that  they 
relijrion  was  a  hypocritical  p 
of  the  scliiHli  ends  of  monaroi 
in  this  there  was  Bome  truth, 
the  larger  part.  fl 

Vettori  in  his  Historif™ 
merely  to  show  how  tJie  emp 
against  the  pope.  Onicciardl 
mation  by  the  indignation  ol 
money  for  indulgences.  Pre 
or  at  least  excusablo  in  itself 
away  with  ambition  and  pop 
a  party.  The  pope  might  ea 
volt  to  die  had  he  neglected 
ooarae  and  blew  the  tiny  &pf 
oppomng  it.  ^ 

A  namber  of  French  wro 
Brantume  says  that  he  Icav 
those  who  know  more  than  he 
siders  a  change  perilouE,  **fi 
a  people  demands  afterwar 
ment."  He  thought  Lather 
of  the  clergy  by  allowing  the 
Bcllay  found  the  cause  of 
Henry's  divorce  and  the  smal 
his  majesty.  Davila,  do  Moz 
the  history  of  the  French  cii 
ffnenota  merely  as  a  politiw 
but  they  were  Bomcthing  mo 
could  not  sound  the  deeper  ci 
and  of  the  religious  revolutioi 

The  first  of  all  the  histoi 
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was  also,  for  at  least  two  centuries,  the  best. 

ourIi  surpassed  in  some  particulars  by  others,  Slei- 

,n  united  more  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  historian 

an  anyone  else  who  wrote  extensively  on  cliurch  bis- 

ry  in  the  sixteeutb  or  seventeenth  centuries :  fairness, 

racy,  loaniing,  rIcIII  in  presentation.    In  words 

t  recall  Ranke's  motto  he  declared  that,  though  a 

otestant,  he  would  be  impartial  and  set  forth  sim- 

"rem  totam,  sicut  est  acta."    "In  describing  ro- 

ious  affairs,"  ho  continues,  "I  was  not  able  to 

it  i>olitic8,  for,  as  I  said  before,  they  almost  always 

tcract,  and  In  our  age  least  of  all  can  they  be  sepa- 

ted/'    Withal,  he  regards  the  Reformation  as  a 

at  victory  for  God's  word,  and  Luther  us  a  notable 

mpion  of  the  true  religion.     In  plain,  straighlfor- 

ard  narrative,  without  much  philosophic  rcflcctioiit 

sets  forth, — none  better, — the  diplomatic  and  theo- 

ig;ical  side  of  the  movement  without  probing  its  causes 

inquiring  into  the  popular  support  on  which  all  the 

st  was  based. 

Greater  art  and  deeper  psychological  penetration  Surpt 
an  Kleidan  compassed  is  found  iu  the  writings  uf 
r*aal  S;irpi,  *'thft  great  unmasker  of  the  Tridentine 
;?ounciI, ' '  as  Milton  aptly  called  him.  This  friar  whoso 
K>cik  could  only  be  published  on  Protestant  soil,  this 
li.stfirian  admired  by  Macaulay  as  the  best  of  modern 
iiiios  and  denounced  by  Acton  as  fit  for  Newgate 
>rison,  has  furnished  students  with  one  of  the  most 
urious  of  p«ychological  puzzles.  Omitting  discussion 
,f  liiB  learning  and  accuracy,  which  have  recently  been 
everely  attaclted  and  perhaps  discredited,  let  us  ask 
!  tl  wns  his  attitude  in  regard  to  his  subject!  It  is 
I  iiiioult  to  place  him  as  either  a  Protestant,  a  Catholic 
apologist  or  a  rationalist.  The  most  probable  explnna- 
ion  of  his  attacks  on  the  creed  in  which  he  believed 
Ljid  of  hia  favorable  presentation  of  the  acts  of  the 
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heretics  he  mast  have  nnath 

a  Catliolic  reformer,  one  who . 

the  cburcb,  bat  who  dislike 

ments.    It  is  not  annatnral  I 

rian  VI  and  Contarini  who,  h 

Bcatbiug  iudictmcuts  of  their 

fi]id  in  Ddllingor  a  parallel  to 

his  limitations  are  obviousljr 

plana!  ions  of  the  Protestant 

a  full  hiHtory  as  introductory 

exactly  those  that  had  been 

cessora:  it  was  a  divine  disp( 

the  abuses  of  the  church  and 

tiitian  and  Dominiciin  friars, 

Buriagtoa        A  brilliant  anticipation  i 

school  of  historical  thought  \ 

Harrington,  who  sng-gestcKl  tl 

latiou   in   Enifland  were  le 

When  Henry  VIII  put  the  a 

and  noble  into  the  hands  of  i 

rington  thought  that  he  bad  i 

ance  of  power  in  the  constit 

feadalism  and  the  church, 

throDo  an  even  more  dangero 

%  2.  The  RAxiONAiiisnc  Carr 

Cbmto: 
Wbile  the  "philosophers"  i 
not  Uie  first  to  jud^c  the  Re 
atandpoint,  they  marked  a  g: 
interpretation  as  compared  ' 
latter  had  been  able  to  mak< 
nothing  but  either  a  delusio 
refined  and  calculated  poli^j 
deeper  into  the  matter  than  tl 
religion  was  false,  origlnatinj 
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Irfiist  knave  met  the  first  fool.  Bnt  they  were  able 
He  causes  of  religious  change  and  to  point  oat  tn- 
^tive  analogies. 

^Montosqmea  showed  that  religions  served  the  needs 
'  their  adherents  and  were  thus  adapted  by  tht^m 
ithe  prevailing  civil  oixanization.  After  comparing 
obammedanism  and  Christianity  he  said  that  the 
»rth  of  Europe  adopted  ProtcBtautism  because  it 
Id  the  spirit  of  Indopcndcnce  whereas  the  Sonth,  nat- 
alJy  ser\'ile,  clung  to  the  authoritative  Catholic 
»ed.  The  divisions  among  Protestants,  too,  corre- 
anded,  he  said,  to  their  secular  polity;  thus  Lather- 
E.am  became  despotic  and  Calvinism  republican  be> 
Ease  of  the  circumstances  in  which  each  arose.  The 
ppression  of  church  ft'stivals  in  Protestant  coun- 
IB8  ho  thought  due  to  the  greater  need  and  zest  for 
M)r  in  the  North.  He  accounted  for  the  alleged  fact 
L-t  Protestantism  produced  more  free-thinkers  by 
^"^ng  that  their  luiadomcd  cult  naturally  aroused  a 
S  warm  attachment  than  the  sensuous  ritual  of  Bo- 
^sm. 

Dno  of  the  greatest  of  historians  was  Voltaire. 
'»e  other  has  made  history  so  nearly  universal  as 
I  he,  peering  into  every  aide  of  life  and  into  every 
^er  of  the  earth.  No  authority  imposed  on  him, 
fact  was  admitted  to  be  inexplicable  by  natural 
vs.  It  is  true  tljat  he  was  not  very  luamod  and  that 
had  strong  prejudices  against  what  ho  called  **the 
Jat  infamous  superstition  that  over  bnitalizod  man.*' 
It  with  it  all  he  brought  more  freedom  and  life  into 
e  story  of  mankind  than  had  any  of  his  predecea- 

rs. 

Por  his  histoo'  of  the  Reformation  he  was  depend- 
l  on  BosKuet,  Sarpi,  and  a  fuw  other  general  works  j 
sro  is  no  evidence  that  he  ijerused  any  of  the  sources. 
t  hie  treatment  of  the  phenomena  is  wouderfuL 
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liifTiiiiiiil,  with  an  entiiusUii 
■M*  of  the  Kenaissance,  its 
its  roll  of  mighty  names,  he 
Beformation  with  the  two  o 
revolutions  in  Mohammodani 
other  in  Persia.  He  do€»  no^ 
elsii  hud  even  tiiuugbt  of  loo 
gion  for  light.  In  tracing  t 
more  convontional,  finding 
large  effects.  The  whole  Ihi 
in  a  qaarrel  of  Augnstinians 
spoils  of  indulgence-sales,  **j 
monks  in  a  comer  of  Saxon 
hundred  years  of  discord,  i 
thirty  nations."  "England 
because  King  Henry  fell  in  lo 
because  of  the  painfnl  imp 
Jetzer  scandal.  The  Hefom 
ion,  is  condemned  by  its  bloi 
to  the  passions  of  the  mob. 
formers  are  considerod  no 
those  of  their  opponents,  sa^ 
for  "appearing  more  zealot 
Christianity.  Of  course  be  t 
onr  author,  "but  how  hiimani 
influence  of  Montesquieu  is  fo 
economic  interpretation  in  th 

Tbi>rp  are  ttome  nationt^ 
•  neither  cUmaie  nor  trovcrni 
North  Germany,  Denmark,  n 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ire 
coimnuniont  Porerty.  lD<i 
dear,  'the  prelates  and  mo^ 
enue  of  a  iirovioce.    People 

Of  the  two  Scoteli  histori 
faitliful  students  of  Voltaire,  i 
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Iperfectly  his  skepticism  and  soom  for  Christianity; 
fttfae  other,  William  Robertson,  everything  but  that. 

'sbyteriaii  clprpynmii  as  was  the  latter,  lie  found 
iGhat  the  "hftppy  reformation  of  religion"  had  pro- 
Ednc^  "a  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  mankind  the 

antcst  as  well  as  the  most  beneficial  that  has  hap- 
ipened  since  the  publication  of  Christianity."    Snch  an 
>peruliou,  in  bis  opinion,  "historians  the  least  prone 

saperntition  and  credulity  ascribe  to  divine  Provi- 
lence."  But  this  Providence  worked  by  natural 
oauses,  specially  prepared,  among  which  he  enuraer- 
fttes:  the  long  schism  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
>ontificatc6  of  Alexander  VI  and  Julius  H,  the  im- 
Qorality  and  wealth  of  the  clergy  together  with  their 
immunities  and  oppressive  taxes,  the  invention  of 
Hinting,  the  revival  of  learning,  and,  last  but  not  least, 
he  fact  that,  id  the  writer's  judgment,  the  doctrines 
rf  thp  papists  were  repugnant  to  Scripture.  With 
rreadtb,  power  of  synthesis,  and  real  judiciousness,  he 
raced  the  course  of  the  Befonnation.  Ue  blamed  Lu- 
her  for  his  violence,  but  praised  him— and  here  speaks 
he  middle-class  advocate  of  law  and  order — for  bis 
hta  stand  against  tlie  peasants  in  their  revolt. 

Inferior  to  Ilobertson  in  the  use  of  sources  as  well 
IS  in  the  scope  of  his  treatment,  Hume  was  his  supe- 
ior  in  having  completely  escaped  the  spell  of  the  su- 
lemntural.  His  analysis  of  the  nature  of  ecclesiastical 
istablishments,  with  which  he  begins  his  account  of 
he  English  lieformation,  is  acute  if  bitter,  fie  shows 
rhy  it  is  that,  in  his  view,  priests  always  find  it  their 
Dtcrest  to  practice  on  the  credulity  and  passions  of 
he  populace,  and  to  mix  error,  superstition  and  delu- 
rion  even  with  the  deposit  of  truth,  It  was  therefore 
noumbent  on  the  civil  power  to  put  the  church  under 
[DTcmmental  regulation.  This  policy,  inaugurated  at 
h«t  time  and  directed  against  (ho  great  eWI  done  tQ 
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mankind  by  the  charcb  of  R 
of  thon^t  and  in  opposing 
one  cause,  thongh  not  the  lar 
tion.  Other  infloences  wen 
and  the  revival  of  learning 
character  of  Luther  and  his 
to  rcawn  but  to  the  pre,tudi< 
secnred  the  support  of  the  n 
the  belief  that  they  were  Ih 
the  support  of  the  govern 
trines  unfavorable  to  sotc 
jnstifioation  by  faith,  IIunM 
witii  the  general  law  by  whi 
more  to  esaltation  of  the  D 
of  the  worshipper.  Tory 
effects  of  the  Refommtion  i 
execntion  of  justice  and  ftni 
a  restless  spirit  of  oppositl 
result  was  that  it  exalted  ' 
of  metaphysical  polemics,  tl 
of  honor  that  no  poet  or  phi 
The  ablest  and  fairest  efl 
found  in  the  eighteenth  cent 
pages  Edward  flibbon  dev< 
great  history  of  The  Deelu 
Empire.  '*A  philosopher,' 
lates  the  degree  of  their  me 
and  Calvin]  will  prudently 
faith,  above  or  against  onr 
chised  (he  Christians,"  am 
tion  he  will  "rather  be  sur| 
scandalized  by  the  freedon 
They  adopted  the  inspired  S 
acles,  the  great  mysteries  o; 
tion,  the  theology  of  the  foT 
Athanasinn  creed  with  its 
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t  believe  in  the  Catholic  faith.    Instead  of  consult- 

fng  their  reason  in  the  article  of  transubstantiation, 

they  became  entangled  in  scruples,  and  bo  Luther  main- 

ined  a  corporeal  and  <'alvin  a  real  presence  in  tlie 

michurisL    They  not  only  adopted  but  improved  upon 

d  popularizwl  tlie  "stupendous  doctrines  of  original 

redemption,  faith,  grace  and  prcdostination,  * '  to 

puri>ose  that  "many  a  sober  Christian  would 

thcr  admit  that  a  wafer  is  Qod  than  that  God  ie  a 

cl  and  capricious  tyrant."    "And  j'ct,"  Gibbon 

ntinues,  "the  services  of  Luther  and  his  rivals  are 

lid  and  important,  and  the  philosopher  must  own 

is  obligations  to  these  fearless  enthusiasts.    By  their 

ands  the  lofty  fabric  of  superstition,  from  the  abuse 

f  indulgences  to  the  intercession  of  tlic  Virgin,  has 

en  levelled  with  the  ground.    Myriads  of  both  sexes 

f  the  monastic  profession  have  been  restored  to  the 

iberties  and  labors  of  social  life."    Credulity  was  no 

Dger  nourished  on  daily  miracles  of  images  and  rel- 

I  a  simple  worship  "the  most  worthy  of  man,  the 

st  unworthy  of  the  Dcily"  was  substituted  for  an  v 

'imitation  of  paganism."    Finally,  the  chain  of  aa- 

ority  was  broken  and  each  Christian  taught  to  ao- 

mowledge  no  interpreter  of  Scripture  but  his  own 

Donscicnce.     This  led,  rather  as  a  consequence  than  as 

It  duMigu,  to  toleration,  to  indilTerence  and  to  skepti- 

"Wielaiid,  on  the  other  hand,  frankly  gave  the  opinion, 
anticipating  Nietzsche,  tliat  the  Reformation  had  done 
barm  in  retarding  the  progress  of  philosophy  for  cen- 
tnnes.  Tbc  Italians,  he  said,  might  have  effected  a 
salutary  and  rational  reform  had  not  Luther  inter- 
erud  and  made  the  people  a  party  to  a  dispute  which 
ould  have  been  loft  to  scholars. 

the  at  one  time  wrote  that  Lutherdom  had  driven  c««tbe 
cnltare  back,  and  at  another  spoko  of  the  liefor- 
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aation  as  "a  suny  spectacle 
error  fighting  with  error,  selfi 
the  truth  only  here  and  tbv 
A^aiD  be  vmle  to  a  friend: 
ther  is  the  only  iutercstiug  thi 
and  the  only  thing,  moreover,  ti 
on  the  masses.    All  the  rest  il 
we  have  not  yet,  to  our  cost,  ( 
last  years  of  bis  long  life  be  chi 
what  for,  if  we  can  trust  the 
tious  with  Kckcrmann,  be  told 
people  hardly  realized  how  mu 
who  had  given  them  the  cone 
God's  earth. 

The  treatment  of  the  subject 
undcru'ont  a  marked  change  um 
ism  and  the  Enlightenment.  J 
dox  school  bad  ovcr-empbasiiK 
and  had  been  concerned  cIiicBy 
mation  changed  nothing  save  a 
er's  liberalism  was  much  over^a 
of  the  earlier  Protestant  bigotr 
pbized  the  "Wittenberg  prof 
great,  misunderstood  man]  H 
the  yoke  of  tradition,  who  is  tc 
unbearable  yoke  of  the  letter! 
tis  Christianity  such  as  than  til 
such  as  Christ  himself  would  te 

German  Kobertsous,  thougl 
Scotch,  were  found  in  Hoshei 
wrote  the  history  of  the  Prot( 
endeavor  to  make  it  all  naturoi 
the  devil  still  appears,  tliouf 
Schmidt  is  as  rational  and  a 
Protestant  could  then  be. 
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53.  The  L[B£rjid-Rdha!7tio  Appreolltios.     (Cibca 
1794-c  1860) 


At  about  the  end  of  ihe  eighteenth  century  historiog- 
raphy underwent  a  profound  change  due  primarily  to 
^rce  influences:    1.  The  French  Kevolulion  and  the 
itruggle  for  political  democracy  throughout  nearly  a 
tnry  after  1789;  2.  The  Romantic  Movement;  3.  The 
of  the  scientific  spirit.    The  judgment  of  the  Refor- 
tion  chacged  accordingly;  the  rather  unfavorable 
erdict  of  the  eighteenth  centurj-  was  completely  re- 
orsed.    Hardly  by  its  extremest  partisans  in  the  Prot- 
fstant  camp  has  the  importance  of  that  movement  and 
be  character  of  its  leaders  been  esteemed  so  highly  as 
t  was  by  the  writers  of  the  liberal-romantic  school, 
ndved,  so  little  had  confessioti  to  do  with  this  bias  that 
lie  finest  tilings  about  Luther  and  the  most  extrava- 
;ant  praise  of  his  work,  was  uttered  not  by  Protestants, 
at  by  the  Catholic  Dollinger,  the  Jew  Heine,  and  the 
!ree  thinkers,  Michelet,  Carlyle,  aud  Fronde. 

The  French  Revolution  taught  men  to  sec,  or  misled  ThBFnwii 
hem  into  construing,  the  whole  of  history  as  a  struggle 
'or  liberty  against  oppression.  Naturally^  the  Rcfor- 
nation  was  one  of  the  favorite  examples  of  this  per- 
petual warfare;  it  was  the  Revolution  of  the  earlier 
1^,  and  Luther  was  the  great  liberator,  standing  for 
e  Rights  of  Man  against  a  galling  tyranny. 
The  first  to  draw  the  parallel  between  Reformation 
nd  Itevolution  was  Condorcet  in  his  noble  essay  on 
'he  Advance  of  Ike  Human  Spirit,  written  in  prison 
d  published  posthumously.  Luther,  said  he,  pun- 
hod  the  crimes  of  the  clergy  and  freed  some  peoples 
rom  the  yoke  of  the  papacy;  he  would  have  freed  all, 
save  for  the  false  politics  of  the  kings  who,  feeling 
Instinctively  that  religions  liberty  would  bring  polit- 
cufranchisemcct,  banded  together  against  the  re- 
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Tolt  Ue  adds  that  the  epodi  1 
Ut  Uw  goreniiDciit  Ind  to  polit 
linrificd  moralf^  bjr  aboli^in^l 
tbat  it  vas  (like  the  Bevolntian 
liiie«)  soiled  by  grvMi  atrociticji 

la  the  year  1602,  \be  Institat 
as  the  subject  for  a  prize  oompc 
the  ioflQcncc  of  tlie  Reformatio 
liticaJ  ntnattoD  of  the  several 
on  the  progress  of  enlif^teaoi 
won  by  Charlea  de  Villere  in 
elaborately  the  thesis  that  the 
of  the  hamao  species  lias  been 
revolationa,  partly  sUeot,  parti 
object  of  all  these  risings  has 
either  rcli^oos  or  of  civil  libei 
position  in  respect  to  the  Be 
eulogizes  it  for  having  establii 
promoted  civil  liberty,  and  fo 
rope  with  a  variety  of  bleaa 
ever)'thing  be  liked.  Thus,  ia 
mation  made  Protestaut  conni 
keeping  the  papal  tax-galhererG 
grand  idea  the  balance  of  poi 
the  way  for  a  general  philosop 

The  thesis  of  Villers  h  exact! 
more  learning  and  caution,  bj 
him: 


J 


The  Reformation  was  a 
rsce  to  secure  it^  frt-edom;  tt" 
think  and  judge  frwiy  and  ii 
and  opinions,  which  uDlil  Lhei 
been  bound  to  receive  from  tl 
was  a  great  endeavor  to  emai 
and  to  i-ali  things  by  their  rig 
surrection  of  the  human  mi] 
of  the  spiritual  estate. 
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Sine] 


lut  there  was  more  than  politics  to  draw  the  sym-  BoroMufc 
dies  of  ilw  uinoteenth  century  to  the  sixteenth.  A 
large  anthology  of  poetical,  artistic  and  muaicol  tri- 
bates  to  Luther  and  the  Kefoniiation  might  he  made 
to  show  how  congenial  they  were  to  the  spirit  of  that 
time.  One  need  only  mention  Werner's  drama  on  the 
.anbgect  of  Lutlier's  life  (1805),  Mendelssohn's  "Refor- 
mation Symphony"  (1832-3),  Meyerbeer's  opera  "Tho 
Hugiienote"  (1836),  and  Kaolbaeh's  painting  *'The 
Age  of  the  Reformation"  (c.  1840).  In  fact  the  liefor- 
xzmtion  was  a  Romantic  movement,  with  its  emotional 
and  mystical  piety,  its  endeavor  to  tranecend  the  lim- 
its of  the  classic  spirit,  to  search  for  the  infinite,  to 
scorn  the  trammels  of  traditional  order  and  method. 

All  this  is  reflected  in  Mjne.  de  Stael's  enthusiastic 
appreciation  of  Protestant  Germany,  iu  which  she 
found  a  people  characterized  by  reflectiveness,  ideal- 
ism, and  energy  of  inner  conviction.  She  contrasted 
Lather's  revolution  of  ideas  with  her  own  countrymen  'a 
revolution  of  acts,  practical  if  not  materialistic  The 
German  had  brought  back  religion  from  an  affair  of 
politics  to  be»a  matter  of  life;  had  transferred  it  from 
tbe  realm  of  calculated  interest  to  that  of  heart  aud 
brain. 

Much  the  same  ideas,  set  forth  with  the  most  daz-  H^iM 
sling  brilliancy  of  style,  am'mate  Heine's  too  much  neg- 
lected sketch  of  German  religion  and  philosophy.  To 
a  French  public,  unappreciative  of  German  literature, 
Heine  points  out  that  the  place  taken  in  France  by 
Itelles  httres  is  taken  east  of  the  Rhine  by  metaphysics. 
From  F-<uther  to  Kant  there  is  one  continuous  develop- 
ment of  thought,  and  no  less  than  two  revolutions  in 
spiritual  values.  Luther  was  the  aword  and  tongne 
of  his  time;  the  tempest  tlmt  shattered  the  old  oaks 
of  hoary  tyranny ;  his  hymn  was  the  Marseillaise  of 
the  spirit;  he  made  a  revolution  and  not  with  rose< 
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Icavos,  either,  but  with  a  oei 

He  gave  his  people  language, ', 
Luther  deposed  the  pope;  Bol 
king;  Kant  disposed  of  Qod: 
tion  of  Man  against  the  s&m 
names. 

Xfnder  the  triple  influence  o, 
and  the  scientific  impulse  pi 
most  of  the  great  historians 
centnrj  wrote.  If  not  tho  gi 
able  of  ihcm  all,  was  Julea  U 
Huguenot  anceetry.  His  Bi 
the  biography  of  some  loved 
he  agonizes  in  her  trials,  he 
And  to  all  great  men,  her  owi 
one  inexorable  question,  ""W 
peoplet*'  and  according  to  th 
fall  before  Lim.  It  is  just  he: 
entirely  escaped  previous  gen 
pie"  here  means  that  part  of 
cant,  "the  bourgeoisie,"  tha 
■with  some  small  property  anc 
ignorant  laborer  and  the  pan] 
concern  as  lie  had  small  patic 
and  priest.  One  thing  that  hi 
prized  in  Luther  was  just  th 
made  him  a  model  husband  ai 
forming  a  daily  task  for  an 
ther's  joys,  he  assures  ua,  wei 
the  man,  the  innocent  hnppin 
What  family  more  holy,  what 
he  returns  over  and  again  to 
guenots  wore  the  republican 
*'Lnthcr  has  been  the  restore 
csorciae  in  all  its  fullness  thi 
human  intelligence,  it  is  to 
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Eo  'whom  do  I  owe  the  power  of  puhtishing  what 
am  now  writing,  save  to  this  liberator  of  modern 
mghtf*'     Michelet  employed  his  almost  matchless 

letoric  not  only  to  exalt  the  Reformers  to  the  highest 
Dimacle  of  greatness,  but  to  blacken  the  character  of 
their  advcrgarics,  the  obscurautists,  the  Jesuits,  Cath- 

•inc  do'  Medici. 
English  liberalism  fonnd  its  perfect  expression  in  Fnude 

ke  work  of  Froude.    Built  np  on  painetaking  research, 

iadable  as  a  novel,  cut  cxnctly  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
English  Protestant  middle  class,  Tlie  History  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Span- 
ish Annada  won  a  resounding  immediate  suceesa. 
Froude  lovi'd  Protestuntiflra  for  the  enemies  it  made, 
and  as  a  mild  kind  of  rationalism.  The  Reformers, 
he  thought,  triumphed  because  they  were  armed  with 
the  truth;  it  was  a  revolt  of  conscience  against  lies, 
a  real  religion  over  against  "a  superstition  which 
was  but  the  counterpart  of  magio  and  witchcraft" 
and  which,  at  that  time,  "meant  the  stake,  the  rack, 
the  gibbet,  the  Inquisition  dungeons  and  the  devil  en- 
throned." It  was  the  different  choice  made  then  by 
England  and  Spain  that  accounted  for  the  greatness 
of  the  former  and  the  downfall  of  the  latter,  for,  after 
the  Spaniard,  once  "the  noblest,  grandest  and  most  en- 
lightened people  in  the  known  world,"  had  diosen  for 
the  saints  and  tlic  Inquisition,  "his  intellect  shrivelled 
in  bis  bruiu  and  the  sinews  shrank  in  his  self -bandaged 
limbs." 

Practically  the  same  type  of  opinion  is  fomid  in  the 
-whole  school  of  middle-oentury  historians.  *'Our  firm 
"belief  is,"  wrote  Macaulay,  "that  the  North  owes  it« 
great  civilization  and  prosperity  chiefly  to  the  moral 
effect  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  that  the  de- 
cay of  the  Southern  countries  is  to  b«  mainly  ascribed 
to  the  great  Catholic  revival.**    It  would  bo  pleasant, 
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pfttrloU 


were  there  space,  to  quote  sum 
cialions  from  the  French  schola 
the  Englishman  Herbert  Spent 
Motley  and  Prescott.    They  all 
tion  as  at  once  au  coUghtenmen 
Even  the  philosophera  mshed 
Carlyle  worshipped  Luther  as 
that  his  "religious  movement 
so  much  iutellectual  life  in  Eu 
conscience  animating  sympath 
of  millions,  the  pulse  passed  i 
mated  itself  in  Qalileoa,  Kcple 
tons,  Shftkespeares,  Bacons  ai 
all  this  appreciation  was  a  fit 
pathy  between  the  age  of  the 
of  Victoria.    The  creations  of 
the  national  state,  CApitalism, 
their  perfect  maturity  in  the 
erate  liberals  of  the  latter  foi 
that  "safe  and  sane"  spirit  of  i 
thoroughly  approve. 

The  enthufliasm  generated  by 
France,  England  and  Amerioa 
Oermany  by  patriotism.  Herd 
ther's  love  of  oountry  as  his  ( 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  counted  it 
nesa  that  he  hated  Italian  cral 
deceitfuluess.  Fichte,  at  the  si 
fipceches  to  ike  Oemian  Natic 
tion  "the  consummate  achievem 
pie,"  and  its  "perfect  act  of  wi 
Freytag,  at  a  later  period,  trie 
to  search  for  a  German  state  a 
oral.  In  his  Pictures  from  tht 
painted  from  sixteenth-centurj 
the  high-lights  on  ' '  Deutsohtai 
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nd  all  the  slmde  on  the  foreigners  and  the  Junkers. 
(Tith  Freytag  as  a  German  liberal  may  be  classed  D.  F. 
trnnss,  who  defended  the  RGformers  for  choosing, 
ather  than  superficial  culture,  *'tho  better  part,"  "the 
ne  thinfc  needful,"  which  was  truth. 

It  is  now  high  time  to  soy  something  of  the  third  Sciwitific 
reat  influence  that,  early  iii  the  nineteenth  centary,  **"" 
ransformed  historiography.  It  waa  the  rise  of  the  8ci- 
Dtiftc  Hpirit,  of  the  fruitful  conception  of  a  world 
ipped  in  universal  law.  For  two  centuries  men  had 
mdually  become  aocustomed  to  the  thought  of  an  ex- 
>mal  nature  governed  by  an  unbreakable  chain  of 
Liise  and  effect,  but  it  was  still  believed  that  man, 
-ith  hifl  free  will,  was  an  exception  and  that  history, 
erefore,  consisting  of  the  sum  total  of  humanity's 
•bitrary  actions,  was  incalculable  and  in  large  part 
cxplieable.  But  the  more  closely  men  studied  the 
St,  and  the  more  widely  and  deeply  did  the  uniform- 
of  nature  soak  into  their  conscioutincss,  the  more 
natural"  did  the  progress  of  the  human  race  seem, 
len  it  was  found  that  every  ago  had  its  own  temper 
d  point  of  view,  that  men  turned  with  one  accord  in 
o  same  direction  as  if  set  by  a  current,  long  before 
y  great  man  bad  come  to  create  the  current,  the  in- 
incnce  of  personality  seemed  to  sink  into  the  back- 
and,  and  that  of  other  influences  to  be  preponderant. 
Quite  inevitably  the  first  natural  and  important  phi-  Heid 
Dsophy  of  history  took  a  semi-theological,  8cmi-per> 
lonal  form.  The  philosopher  Oogel,  pondering  on  the 
'act  that  each  age  has  its  own  unmistakable  "time- 
ipirit"  and  that  each  age  is  a  natural,  even  logical,  de- 
velopment of  some  entccedeut,  announced  the  Doctrine 
of  Ideas  as  the  goveniiiig  forces  in  human  progress. 
Hifitorj'  was  bnt  the  development  of  spirit,  or  the  real- 
[sation  of  its  idea ;  and  its  faudamental  law  was  the 
iMary  ''progress  in  the  consciousness  of  freedom." 
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The  Oriental  knew  that  one 
arc  free,  the  Qprmana  that  1 
or  Teutonic,  staffe  of  evoln 
one  of  the  longest  stops.  Tl 
times  is  tlmt  the  spirit  is  oo 
and  Trills  the  true,  the  ctem 
dawn  of  this  period,  after  th 
the  Middle  Agea,  is  the  B< 
Reformation.  In  order  to 
bors  to  show  that  the  canse 
the  corruption  of  the  chnr 
necessary,  inusmueh  as,  at 
^rc8B,  that  which  is  adored 
oug,  but  at  the  lofty  Gennat 
look  for  Qod  in  the  Bpirit  i 
The  subjectivism  of  Luther 
manifesting  the  Helf-conscio 
his  doctrine  of  the  cncharist, 
the  ratiunalii^t,  i»  in  reality  l 
spirituality,  in  the  asscrtioi 
of  Christ  to  the  soul.  In  sh 
oromtiou  is  said  to  he  that 
destined  to  be  free,  and  all ! 
19  but  a  working  oat  of  the  1 
If  only  the  Oermaiiic  nation 
ism,  it  is  Iwcausc  only  thej 
state  of  spiritual  devclopme 
The  philosopher's  tmesl 
Cliristian  Baur,  of  whom  it  1 
deduced  history  than  narrs 
he  filled  in  the  ontlin&  offen 
as  the  subject  of  rhureb  hi 
showed  that  the  ReformatK 
jeeted,  apparently  preferrin 
bound  to  come  from  antoce<i 
tipt)  before  Luther.    At  m< 
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onal  factor  was  decisive  of  the  time  and  place  of  the 
aevitable  revolution,  but  said  that  the  most  powerful 
eraonality  would  have  been  helpless  but  for  the  popa- 
mty  of  the  ideas  expressed  by  him.  Like  Hegel,  ho 
educed  the  causes  of  the  movement  from  the  corrup- 
,on  of  the  medieval  church,  and  like  bim  he  regarded 
11  later  history  as  but  the  tide  of  which  the  first  wave 
roko  in  1517.  The  true  principle  of  the  movement, 
eligiDUS  autonomy  and  subjective  freedom,  he  be- 
eved,  had  been  achieved  only  for  states  in  the  six- 
ienth  century,  but  thereafter  logically  and  neeesBarily 
iine  to  be  applied  to  indinduals. 

From  the  Hegelian  school  came  forth  the  best  IUsIm 
quipped  historian  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Save  the 
ighest  quality  of  thought  and  emotion  that  is  tlie  pre- 
[>gative  of  poetic  genius,  Leopold  von  Eaiike  lacked 
othiug  of  iudustrv',  of  learmng,  of  method  and  of  tai- 
nt to  make  him  tlic  perfect  narrator  of  the  past.  It 
'as  his  idea  to  pursue  history  for  no  purpose  but  its 
vm ;  to  tell '  *  exactly  what  happened ' '  without  regard 
J  the  moral,  or  theological,  or  political  lesson.  Think- 
ig  the  most  colorless  presentation  the  best,  he  seldom 

lowed  his  own  opinions  to  appear.  Tn  treating  the 
leformation  he  was  "first  an  historian  and  then  a 
hristian."  There  is  in  his  work  little  biography,  and 
lat  little  psychological;  there  is  no  dogma  and  no  po- 
anic.  From  Ilegcl  he  derived  his  belief  in  the 
spirit"  of  the  times,  and  nicely  differentiated  that  of 
le  Renaissance,  the  Rcfomuitiou  and  the  Counter- 
uformation.  He  was  the  first  to  generalize  the  use  of 
je  word  "Counter-reformation"— coined  in  1770  and 
btaining  currency  later  on  the  analogy  of  "coanter- 
evolntion."  The  causes  of  the  Reformation  Eanke 
Dnnd  in  "deeper  religious  and  mora!  repugnance  to 
le  disorders  of  a  merely  assenting  faith  and  service 
,f  'works,*  and,  secondarily,  in  the  assertion  of  the 
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rights  and  duties  residing  in  the 
he  emphasized  the  resolt  of  the 
down  the  political  power  of  the 
establi»biug  in  its  stead  '*a  i 
state  sovereignty,  boond  by  nc 
tiuiis  and  existing  for  itself  ali 
which  have  aided  in  the  develop: 
be  esteemed  this  the  most  o&t 
thought  so  after  19197  |fl 
^*^^  A  new  start  in  the  searc^r 

was  made  by  Henry  Thomas  B 
partnre  was  not,  lilte  that  of  B 
rather  certain  very  particcdar 
tori'roti'fl  hy  Comic's  positivii 
perceiitiige  of  unaddreseed  lette 
1)ecause  Crimea  vary  in  a  const 
season,  becanse  the  number  o 
riages  stands  in  a  fixed  ratio 
Buckle  argued  that  all  human  a 
must  bo  calculable,  and  reducik 
present  we  are  concerned  only 
Beformatiou.  The  religious  oi 
period,  he  pointed  out,  are  bat  e 
cnltnre  of  that  age.  Proteati 
cism  simply  as  the  modenite  ei 
teenth  century  wa«  to  the  dark 
tunes.  Credulity  and  ignorai 
though  diminishing,  in  Luther 
Icctual  change  was  the  cause  t 
Buckle  makes  one  strange  an< 
namely  that  though,  according 
J  puts  it,  "according  to  the  nati 
civilized  countries  should  be  F 
uncivilized  Catholic  [sicj,"  it  1 
In  general  Buckle  adopts  the 
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iou  at)  an  uprising  of  the  himuiu  uiiud,  an  etiligbtotip 
jeu(,  and  a  democratic  reboUjou. 

WhcroaH  ITonry  Hallani,  who  wrote  on  tlie  relation 
4  the  Kcformers  to  modem  thought,  is  a  IxOatcd 
igbtecnthcontxirj'  rationalist,  doubtless  Lecky  is  beet 
■IfiSRified  as  a  Dicuib«r  of  the  new  school.  His  History 
tf  the  liise  and  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Raltonalisnt 

partly  Hegelian,  partly  inspired  by  Buckle.  His 
naln  object  Is  to  show  how  little  reason  has  to  do  witb 
he  adoption  or  rejection  of  any  theology,  and  how 

ch  it  is  dependent  on  a  certain  spirit  of  the  age,  do- 
spmined  by  quite  other  causes,  lie  found  the  esdcuee 
€  the  ICefornifltion  in  its  conformity  to  then  prevalent 
labits  of  mind  and  morals-  But  he  thought  it  had  done 
[lore  tliau  any  other  nu>venient  to  emancipate  tbe  mind 
roni  suporstUioM  and  to  secularize  society. 

It  is  iniposs(lil<3  to  do  ntorc  than  montton  by  name,  PnnoMaau 

the  short  space  at  ray  command,  the  principal  Prot^ 

tout  apologifits  for  the  Beformntion,  in  this  perijod. 
Vhereas  Ritsclil  gave  a  somewhat  new  aspect  to  the 
Id  "truths,"  Merle  d'Aubigiie  won  an  enormous  and 

merited  success  by  reviving  the  supernatural  theory 
if  die  Protestant  revolution,  with  such  modern  con^ 
otntioTtff  9i)d  modifications  us  suited  the  still  lively 
TGJudicos  of  the  evangelical  public  of  Knglaud  and 
^nerica;  for  it  was  in  these  countries  that  his  hooki 

translation  from  the  French,  won  its  enonnous  cir-^ 
oJation.' 

An  estreraely  able  adverse  judgment  of  the  Kef-   i>i^i"»(«_ 
rination  was  expressed  by  the  Catholic  l>oIlingar,  thu 
nost  theological  of  historians,  Uie  most  historicaUy- 

inded  of  divines.    He,  too,  thoui^t  Luther  bad  really 

(  TtK  prtlatt:  uf  llie  Ro^lUh  nlllion  uf  ls4^  vtiiiisa  ttial  wtwrau,  inui« 
$35,  onlj-  'lOOe  rti[>iM  tti-r*  »old  iu  frunM,  Iwtweo)  l&U,QUO  and  SW>,O0U 
noJd  in  EngUiKl  and  Aniurica. 
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fouudcd  a  new  religion,  of  whi 
raystical  doctrine,  tending  to  sol 
by  faith.  The  very  fact  that  he 
ther,  and  approved  of  many  of 
made  hie  protest  the  more  effe 
that  when  he  broke  with  Borne 
Proteatout.  ^ 

§  4>  Thb  Ecokomio  ktsd  "Rmo 
noNS.     (1859  TO  th 

The  year  1859  saw  the  latinehi 
of  the  almost  importance.    Th 
political  developments  of  the  Hi 
pletely  altered  the  vicw-poinl  o 
as  well  an  of  the  peoples.    In 
under  diHcassion  this  meant  a 
judgment  as  radical  as  that  whi 
of  the  French  Kevolution.    Thf 
in  the  order  of  Ihoir  immediate': 
ography,  were  the  following: 
Marx's  Zur  Kritik  der  politise 
containing  the  germ  of  the  eooi 
history  later  developed  in  Das 
other  works.    '2.  The  publicati< 
of  iSpecies,  ^ving  rise  to  an  evo 
history.    3.  The   Bismarckian 
lowed  by  German  intellectual  ti 
and  the  defeat  of  the  old  libera! 
until  the  Great  War  (1914-18] 
cast  down  and  liberalism  rose 
than  ever. 

Karl  Marx  not  only  viewed  hi 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  i 
class,  but  he  directly  asserted  tlu 
kind  the  economic  factors  had  Oi 
analysis,  decisive :  that  lb 
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ticularly  the  system  of  production,  detcrmmcd,  in  ^n- 
orat,  the  social,  political  and  religious  ideas  of  every 
epoch  and  of  every  locality.  Revolutions  follow  as  the 
neceRsary  cousequence  of  economic  change.  In  the 
scramble  for  sustenance  and  wealth  claRH  war  ist  postu- 
lated as  natural  and  ceaselogH.  The  old  Hegelian  anti- 
thesis of  idea  versus  personality  took  the  new  form  of 
*'the  masses"  versus  "the  great  man,"  both  of  whom 
■were  but  puppets  in  the  hands  of  overmastering  de- 
terminism. As  often  interpreted,  Marx's  theory  re- 
placed the  Hegelian  ''spirits  of  the  time"  by  the 
classes,  conceived  as  entities  struggling  for  mastery. 

This  brilliant  theory*  suffered  at  first  in  its  applica- 
tion, whidi  was  often  hasty,  or  fantastic  As  the  eco- 
nomic factor  had  once  been  completely  ignored,  so  now 
it  was  overworked.  Its  major  premise  of  an  "eco- 
nomic man/'  all  greed  and  calculation,  is  obviously 
false,  or  rather,  only  half  (rue.  Men's  motives  are 
mixed,  and  so  are  those  of  aggregates  of  men.  There 
are  other  elements  in  progress  besidoH  the  economic 
ones.  The  only  effective  criticism  of  the  theory  of 
economic  determinjttion  is  that  well  expressed  by  Dr. 
Sbailer  ilalhews,  that  it  is  too  simple.  Self-interest 
is  one  factor  in  history,  but  not  the  only  one. 

Exception  can  be  more  justly  taken  to  the  way  in 
which  the  theory  has  sometimes  been  applied  than 
to  its  formulation.  Belfort  Bax,  maintaining  that  the 
revolt  from  Rome  was  largely  economic  in  its  causes, 
gave  as  one  of  these  "the  hatred  of  the  ecelesiastieal 
hierarchy,  obviously  due  to  its  increasing  exactions." 
Luther  would  havo  produced  no  result  had  not  the 
economic  soil  been  ready  for  his  seed,  and  with  that 
soil  prepared  he  achieved  a  wo  rid- historical  result 
even  though,  in  Bax's  opinion,  his  character  and  in- 
tellect were  below  those  of  the  average  English  vil- 
lage grocer-deacon  who  sold  sand  for  sugar.    Luther, 
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ill  fact,  did  no  more  tliaii  give  j 
tented  with  the  (>Kittling  poUtia 
Strange  to  say,  Bax  found  uvon  1 
thflt  of  the  communistic  Anabup 
Hb  program  of  retarn  to  &  golde 
inon  land. 

A  somewhat  better  grounded 
ftolntion  of  the  problem  was  offt 
Kaiiakr  Hp,  ton,  found  the  chief  cause  of  \ 
tion  of  Oomiany  by  Rome.  In 
the  new  rivHlr>'  of  commercial 
Kautsky  finds  iu  the  Anabaptie 
ht!  can  thoroughly  approve. 

The  criticism  that  roust  be  mai 

attempts,  is  that  tJio  causes  pick 

trivial.    To  say  that  the  men  i 

and  teuH  of  thonsandH  Buffered 

faith,  changed  that  faith  simply 

to  pay  a  tithe,  reminds  one  of  th 

ivation  of  tlic  whole  movement 

to  marry.    The  effpct  ib  out  of  p 

But  some  theorists  were  even 

trivial.    When    Professor   S.   J 

origins  of  revolutions  to  cither  0^ 

nutrition,  and  that  of  the  Reforl 

of  frngalislic  concepts";  when  ] 

serts  thai  it  was  all  due  to  tlie  d 

a  cheaper  rcligiotl,  exchanging 

for  jnslifiefltion  by  faith  and  J 

cost  nothing,  and  an  cxpeasivo  ^ 

—we  feel  that  the  diah  of  theory 

spoon  of  fact.    The  climax  was  ( 

fiociolotfist  Friedrich  Sirarael,  v 

formation  by  the  law  of  the  open 

line  of  least  resistance.     The  S 

the  soul  straight  to  Ood,  spared 
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st,  tkaci  short -cirouiting  grace,  as  it  were,  and  sav- 
;nff  energy. 

The  genius  who  first  and  most  fnUy  worked  out  a  L««p«cli 
tenable  oconomie  intorprctatiou  of  the  Lutheran  move- 
ment was  Karl  Lamprecht,  who  stands  in  much  the 
eame  relation  to  Marx  ns  did  Hanko  to  llogcl,  to  wit, 
/that  of  an  indepejident,  Pclectic  and  better  informed 
student.  Laniproclit,  as  it  is  well  known,  divides  his- 
tory into  periods  according  to  their  psychologiwd  eliar- 
neter — perhaps  an  up-to-date  Ilogplianism — but  ho 
maintains,  and  on  tlie  whole  successfully,  that  the  tem- 
per of  each  of  these  epodis  is  determiucd  by  their  eco- 
nomic institutions.  Thus,  says  he,  the  condition  of  the  / 
transition  from  mediovnl  to  modem  times  was  the'' 
development  of  a  system  of  **monoy  economy"  from 
^  uyslom  of  "natural  economy,"  which  look  i>1noc 
slowly  thropgliont  the  \Mh,  15th,  16th  and  I7tli  cen- 
turies. "Tbc  eurapk'te  emergence  of  capitalistio  ten- 
dencies, with  their  consequent  effects  on  the  social^ 
and,  chiC'Hy  through  this,  on  the  intellectual  sphere, 
must  of  itself  bring  on  modem  times."    Lamprcchti 

■  shows  how  the  rise  of  cnpitulism  was  followed  by  the! 
growth  of  tbc  cities  and  of  the  culture  of  the  Heimts-' 
sanA)  in  tbem,  and  how,  also,  individualism  nroNe  in 
large  part  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  increased 
pow«r  and  scoimj  given  to  the  ego  by  the  possession  of 
-wealth.)  This  individualism,  he  thinks,  strengthened 
by  and  strengthening  huTuanism,  was  made  forever 
safe  by  tlie  Kefornnition, 

It  is  a  momentous  error,  as  Lamprecht  rightly  points 
out,  to  suppose  that  we  nre  living  in  the  same  era  of 
civilization,  psycbologically  considered,  as  that  of  La- 
ther. Our  subjectivism  is  as  different  froni  his  in- 
dividualism as  his  modernity  was  from  medievalism. 
The  eighteenth  contory  was  a  transitional  period  from 
the  one  to  the  other. 
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kithfully  the  work  appointed  to  each  man  in  this  world, 
indeed,  the  word  "calling'*  or  "Beruf,"  meaning  God- 
iven  work,  is  found  only  in  Germanic  laugungos,  and 
s  wanting  in  all  those  of  the  Latin  group.  The  ethical 
dca  expressed  by  Luther  and  more  strongly  by  Calvin 
iras  that  of  faithfully  performing  the  daily  task;  in 
fact,  such  labor  was  inculcated  as  a  duty  to  the  point 
of  pain;  in  other  words  it  was  "a  worldly  asceticism." 
Finally,  Calvin  looked  upon  thrift  as  a  duty,  and  re- 
garded prosperity,  ia  the  Old  Testament  style,  as  a  sign 
of  Cod's  favor.  "You  may  labor  in  that  manner  as 
tendt'tii  most  to  your  euocessaud  lawful  gain,"  said  the 
Protestant  divine  Richard  Baxter,  "for  you  arc  bound 
to  improve  all  your  talents."  And  again,  "If  God 
show  you  a  way  in  which  you  may  lawfully  get  more 
than  in  uuotfaer  way,  if  you  refuse  this  and  choose  the 
less  gainful  way,  you  cross  one  of  the  ends  of  your 
ealling,  and  you  refuse  to  be  Gml's  steward." 

It  would  be  instructive  and  delightful  to  follow  the 
controversy  caused  by  Weber's  thesis.  Some  scholars, 
like  Kuodt,  denied  its  validity,  tracing  capitalism  back 
of  the  spirit  of  Fuggor  rather  than  of  Calvin ;  but  most 
accepted  it.  Fine  iuterpretations  and  criticisms  of  it 
■wore  offered  by  Cunningham,  Brentano,  Kovalewsky 
and  Ashley.  So  commonly  has  it  been  received  that  it 
has  finally  been  summed  up  in  a  brilliant  but  superficial 
epigram  used  by  Chesterton,  good  enough  to  have  been 
coined  by  him — though  it  is  not,  I  believe,  from  his 
mint — that  the  Keformatiou  was  "the  Revolution  of 
the  rich  against  the  poor." 

Contemporary  with  the  economic  historiography,  Diimiii«ia| 
there  was  a  new  intellectual  criticism  reminding  one 
Boperficiaily  of  the  Voltnirenn,  but  in  reality  founded 
far  more  on  Darwinian  ideas.  The  older  "philoso- 
phers" had  blamed  the  Reformers  for  not  coming  up 
to  a  modem  standard;  the  new  evolutionists  cenBured 
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fliora  for  fnllinic  bolow  tho  si  undo  rd  of  their  othj  ut 
Sloroovcr,  tho  critiqae  of  the  new  atheiem  was  wtm 
ftcarcbiiig:  than  bad  been  tlutt  of  tho  old  dolsm, 

Tntil  Nietzscbo,  tbe  prevailing  view  had  been  tU 
the  R«rorraa(ioii  was  the  child,  or  sister,  of  thp  Heam 
sanc'O,  and  the  parmit  of  tbe  Rnlif^hti^iinicnt  aw! 
French  Revolutioii.  *'We  arc  id  tbo  midst  of  a 
tic  moTcmeilt,"  wrote  Hiixlcy,  "greater  than 
which  preceded  and  prodoced  the  lief orfn»t ion, 
really  only  a  continuation  of  that  movement-"  "Til 
Reformation,"  in  the  opinion  of  Tolstoyr  "was  a  nk 
incidental  reflection  of  the  labor  of  tliouirht,  itlrivitf 
after  the  liberation  of  man  from  tho  darkuess.'*  "Tb 
truth  is,"  according  to  STtnomls,  "that  tho  Kefonc* 
tion  was  the  Teutonic  Renaissance.  It  was  the  emMi* 
pation  of  the  reason  on  a  line  neg1ecte<l  br  tbe  Itallitt 
more  important,  indeed,  in  its  pollticul  cons«qatiiM 
more  weighty  in  its  bearing  on  rationalistic  derokf^ 
meuts  Uiau  wae  the  Italian  Renaissance,  but  non«  tb 
less  an  outcome  of  the  same  grand  inflnenco."  ^ 
Ham  Dilthey,  in  tho  nineties,  labore<l  tu  show  tLnl  tlw 
essence  of  the  Reformation  was  the  same  in  the  t* 
ligious  fields  as  that  of  the  best  thought  conterniwrti? 
to  it  in  other  lines. 

Bat  these  ideas  were  alread;*^  obRole8<»ent  »an 
Friedrich  Nietzsche  had  worked  out,  with  Romo  ctini, 
the  thought  that  *'the  Koformation  was  a  ro-aetiftaof 
nld-fnRhioned  minde,  a^inet  the  Italian  RenaissAAee." 
One  might  sujiposc  that  thii*  furious  Aiitichriat,  as  kl 
wished  to  be,  would  have  thought  well  of  Luthor  hh 
cause  of  his  opinion  that  the  Sa.ton  tttRt  tAUiEcbt  tbe 
Oermann  to  be  uriehrislian,  and  beeauso  "Ltitlier'* 
merit  iij  jirreatcr  in  nothing  than  that  ho  hflfl  the  eoll^ 
a|fe  of  his  seiisnality — then  called*  gently  enooffk, 
•ovangelic  liberty.'  "  But  no!  With  frantic  passiM 
NietKBche  charged:  "Tha  Ueformalion,  a  duplieattod 
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the  medieval  spirit  at  a  timo  vUi*'n  this  spirit  no 
ger  had  a  gmx)  conKciencc,  {^llulaled  oocts,  and  ku- 
rHtitiiiiiA  like  the  witchcraft  craze."  Gorman  eul- 
0  was  just  ready  to  burst  into  full  bloom,  only  one 
ghi  more  was  needed,  but  that  night  brought  the 
omi  timt  mined  nil.  The  ncrormnlioTi  was  the  pcas- 
ts*  re\*olt  of  the  liwrnan  spirit,  a  rising  full  of  souiul 
nd  fury,  but  signifying  nothing.  It  was  "the  rage  of 
elmplo  ajfainst  the  complex,  a  rough,  honest  raisuu- 
Orstanding,  in  which  (to  speak  mildly)  much  mnat  be 
jrciven."  Luther  unraveled  and  lore  apart  a  cul- 
irc  he  did  not  appreciate  and  an  antliorily  he  did  not 
liflh.  Behi nd  the  f onnula  * '  everj'  man  his  own 
riest"  Inrkod  nothing  but  the  ahysnial  hatred  of  the 
iw  for  the  higher;  the  truly  plebeian  spirit  at  its 

tOTBt. 

Quite  slowly  but  surely  Nietzsche's  opinion  gained  AeecpiaBee 
round  until  one  may  say  that  it  was,  not  long  ago,  [Ifictifcho'B 
uncrally  accepted.  "Our  sympathies  are  more  in  omim 
[Uson,  our  reason  less  shocked  by  the  arguments 
nd  doi:trineH  of  Sadolet  than  by  tjioso  of  Calvin,'* 
rrote  H.  C.  Christie,  Andrew  D.  While's  jiopnlar 
tndy  of  Thfi  Warfare  of  Sc'mnce  and  Tin^olof}y  proved 
i  Protee;tnnt  churches  had  been  no  less  hostile 
o  iiitellectuul  progroHS  than  had  the  Catholic  church. 
'The  Keformatiou,  in  fact,"  opined  J.  M.  Rob«rl- 
OD,  "spet^ily  overcloudetl  with  fanaticism  what 
low  light  of  free  tbonght  had  boon  glimmering  be- 
oro,  turning  into  Bibliolotora  those  who  hud  rution- 
dly  doubted  »ome  of  the  Catholic  mysteries  and 
orcing  track  into  Catholic  bigotry  those  more  refined 
ipirits  who,  like  Sir  Thomas  Kore,  had  been  in  advance 
>f  their  age,"  "Before  the  Lntheron  revolt,"  said 
Ueury  C.  Lea^  *'mnch  freedom  of  thought  and  speech 
was  allowed  in  Caliiolic  Europe,  but  not  after."  Simi- 
ftf  opinions  might  be  coltected  in  large  number;  1  men- 
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fin  only  the  works  of  Bezold  and  the  brief  but  u 
mirably  expressed  articles  of  ProfosKor  Goor^  1 
Bmr,  and  that  of  Lemonmer,  who  places  in  a  slnn 
light  the  battle  of  the  Renaissance,  intclloctuol,  indiJ 
ferent  in  religion  and  politics,  but  aristocratic  in  tai 
per,  and  the  Rcfonnation,  reactionary,  religioBB,  f» 
occupied  with  medieval  questions  and  tuniiu 
hostility  to  the  goveminjt  orders,  to  popular  p- 

Tlie  reaction  of  the  Refonnation  on  reh'gion 
noticed  by  the  critics,  who  thus  came  to  agree  witlij 
conservative  estimate,  though  they  deplored  wiii(| 
others  had  rejoiced  in.    Long:  before  Niet 
Burckhnrdt  had  pointed  out  that  the  g^reatest 
to  the  papacy,  secularization,  had  been  adjonrnedl 
centuries  by  the  German  Reformation.    It  w« 
that  roused  the  papacy  from  the  soulless  deh 
in  which  it  lay;  it  waa  thus  that  the  moral  8alreti«| 
the  papacy  was  duo  to  its  mortal  eiiomies. 

The  twentieth  century  has  seen  two  brilliant  eiit 
of  the  Reformation  from  the  intellectual  sA  I 
scholars  of  consummate  ability,  Ernst  Troeltsdii 
George  Santayana.  The  former  beicins  by  poii 
out,  with  a  fuiencHs  never  surpassed,  the  essential  i 
ness  and  alight  differences  between  early  Protc 
ism  and  Catholicism.  The  Reformers  asked  the  i 
questions  as  did  the  medieval  schoolmen  and, 
they  gave  these  questions  somewhat  different 
their  minds,  like  those  of  other  men,  revealed 
selves  far  more  characteristically  in  the  aakingj 
in  the  reply.  "Genuine  early  Protestantism  .  .  .' 
an  authoritative  ecclesiastical  civilization  (kirchbA 
Zwangskaltur),  a  claim  to  regulate  state  and  society 
Bcience  and  education,  law,  commerce,  and  industry,  K 
oording  to  the  supernatural  standpoint  of  revelstif 
The  Reformers  separated  early  and  with  cruel  vi< 
from  the  humanistic,  philological,  and  phiU 
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aology  of  Erasmua  because  they  were  congcions  of 
essential  opposition.  Luthor's  solo  concent  was 
ilh  assurance  of  gulvation,  and  this  could  only  be  won 
;  the  cost  of  a  miracle,  not  any  longer  the  old,  ontward 
iagic  of  saints  and  pncstcraft,  but  the  wonder  of  faith 
Bcurring  in  the  itiniost  coiiter  of  personal  life.  '*Tho 
pnsuous  sacramental  miracle  is  done  away,  and  in  its 
bead  nppcnrH  the  miracle  of  faith,  tliat  man,  in  his  sin 
ad  weakness,  can  grasp  and  confidently  assent  to  such 

thought."  Thus  it  onmo  about  that  the  way  of  gal- 
lon became  more  important  than  the  goal,  and 
^pyranny  of  dogma  became  at  last  unbearable, 
^cltsch  characterizes  both  his  own  position  and 
Kt  of  the  Kefonnors  when  he  enumerates  among  the 
Btont  dogmas  taken  over  naTvcly  by  Luther,  that  of 
*  existence  of  a  personal,  ethical  God.  Finely  con- 
k^sting  tbe  ideals  of  Reuaissance  and  Kefonuatiou,  he 
>\Ya  that  the  former  was  naturalism,  the  latter  an  in- 
kaification  of  religion  and  of  a  convinced  other-  ii«a 
^rldliness,  that  while  the  cthie  of  the  former  was 
p^  on  "affirmation  of  life/*  that  of  the  latter  was 
f^ed  on  ''calling/'  Even  as  compared  with  Catholi- 
fcO),  Troeltscli  tliinks,  eupererogatory  works  were  abol- 

Ibcd  because  each  Protestant  Christian  was  bound  to 

I 

Iftrt  himself  to  the  utmost  at  all  times.  The  learned 
Ktfessor  hazards  the  further  opinion  that  the  spirit  of 
u  Beuaiusance  amalgamated  butter  witli  Catholicism 
nd,  after  a  period  of  quiescence,  burst  forth  in  the 
[frighlfnl  explosion"  of  the  Enlightenment  and  Kevo- 
ition,  both  more  radicjil  in  Catholic  countries  than  in 
irotcatant.  But  Trocltsch  is  too  historically-minded 
\  see  in  the  Reformation  only  a  reaction,  lie  believes 
^t  it  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  modem 
prld  by  the  development  of  nationalism,  individual- 
In  (qaalified  by  the  objectively  conceived  sanction  of 
and  Christian  community),  moral  health,  and, 
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ury  of  one  groat  revolt  frc 
f^eat  change  in  rcllgiou  as  in  othei 
Trncltsoh  is  f Qlly  convinced,  in  the  «i£^ 
If  Troeltsch  has  tho  head  of  a  akepti 
of  a  Protestant,  Saiitayatiu*s  wiually  i 
is  biamid  by  a  sentimeutal  sympathy 
cism  in  which  ho  was  trained.  Tho  esc 
cimn  of  Luthor,  than  whom,  he  ono< 
marked,  no  ouc  could  he  more  uuiut 
he  moved  away  from  the  ideal  of  tin 
Francis,  like  Jesus,  was  unworldlj 
ascetic;  Protestantism  is  remote  frott 
it  is  eouviucud  of  the  importance  of  « 
pcrity,  abominatofj  tho  disreputably! 
temptation  as  idlcnees,  of  solitude  a 
poverty  as  a  punishment,  and  of  mai 
trial  life  as  typically  godly.  In  short, 
to  Oermaii  hculliendom.  Bui  Santay 
Lntlier  prevonted  tho  eutliannnia  of  ( 
there  would  have  been,  he  affinns,  a 
without  him.  With  all  its  old-fashivne 
do^ma  was  selentificully  true  and  thfl 
urgent  and  fearfiiUy  doubtful,  Prot« 
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srmaii  religion  and  philotsopby  have  dropped,  one  by 
le,  all  supcmaluraliem  and  comforting  private  hopes 
have  beojme  ubsorbed  in  the  duty  of  living  man- 
iy  the  oouventional  life  of  the  world.  Positive  re- 
ion  and  frivolity  both  disappear,  and  only  ''oonse- 
r«t«l  worldlinees"  romuln?. 

Some  support  to  the  old  idea  that  the  Reformation 
A  progressive  movement  has  been  recently  offered  R««« 
emilieut  scholars,    G.  Monod  says  that  the  differ- 
between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  is  that  the 
>rmer  created  a  closed  philosophy,  the  latter  left  uiuoh 
"The  Hefonnatiou,'*  according  to  H.  A.  L. 
3r,  "was  the  great  dissolvent  of  European  coe- 
^rvatism.    A  religion  which  had  been  accepted  with 
Ittle  question  for  1200  years,  which  bad  dominated 
luropean  thought,  moulded  Kuropean  customs,  shaped 

small  part  of  private  law  and  public  policy  .  .  .  was  i 
iddenly  aud  sharply  questioned  In  all  the  progressive 
>immjrii(ics  of  the  West. ' ' 

Bertrand  Kussell  thinks  that,  while  the  Renaisaano*  , 
lermiued  the  medieval  theory  of  authority  m  a  few 
mice  minds,  the  Reformation  made  the  first  really ' 
jriuus  breach  iii  that  theory.    It  is  just  because  the  ' 
it  for  liberty  (which  ho  hardly  differentiates  froni 
Lism)  began  iii  the  religious  field,  that  its  tri- 
>h  is  now  most  complete  in  that  field.    Wo  arc  still 
luiid  politically  and  economically;  tliat  we  are  free 
sligiously  is  due  to  Luther.    It  is  an  ^vil,  however,  in 
KasselPs  opinion,  that  subjectivism  has  been  fos- 
•rct!  in  Protestant  morality. 

A  similar  opinion,  in  the  most  attenuated  form,  has 
expressed  by  Salomon  Bcinacb.    "Instead  of 
reedom  of  faith  and  tliought  the  Rcfonnatioti  pro- 
iced  a  kind  of  attenuated  ('athoiicism.     But  the  seeds 
religious  lilwrty  were  there,  though  it  was  only  after 
centuries  that  they  blossomed  aud  bore  fruity 
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thanks  to  the  breach  made  by  Lather  in  the  aucieolo 
fice  of  Rome." 

A  judicious  estimate  if  offered  by  Imbart  dc  la  T^ 
to  the  effect  Uint,  though  the  logical  reuult  of  mmi 
Luther's  premises  would  have  been  individnal  relipl 
and  antonomy  of  conscience,  as  actually  workM  odj 
"hla  mystical  doctrine  of  inner  inspiration  has  mn 
semblance  whatever  to  our  subjectivism."  His  tn| 
origiuality  was  bis  personality  which  imposed  4Dii|| 
optimistic  society  a  pessimistic  world-view.  It  is  nj 
tltat  the  revolution  was  profound  and  yet  it  vruatj 
modern:  "the  claH^ic  spirit,  free  institutions. 
cratic  ideals,  all  these  great  forces  by  which  wft 
are  not  the  heritAge  of  Luther." 

As  the  wave  of  nationalism  and  militariso 
over  Europe  with  tlio  Bismarckinn  wars,  men 
judge  the  Reformation  as  everything  else  by  it» 
tion,  real  or  fancied,  to  racial  aaperioriiy  or 
Even  in  Germany  scholars  were  not  at  all  dear 
exactly  what  this  relation  was.    Paul  dc  Lagarde 
izcd  the  Middle  Ages  as  showing  the  perfect  uxp 
of  Oomian  character  and  he  detested  "the 
BcoWing  Luther,  who  never  saw  farther  tluui  hi* 
hobnailed  shoes,  and  who  by  his  demagogy,  b 
barliariffm  and  split  Germany  into  fragments." 
crtheleBS  even  he  saw,  at  times,  that  the  Rcfo 
meant  a  triumph  of  uutionalism,  and  fomid  it 
cant  tliat  the  Basques,  who  were  not  a  nation, 
have  produced,  in  Loyola  and  Xavicr,  the  two 
champions  of  the  anti-national  church. 

The  tide  soon  started  flowing  the  other  wsr 
scholars  began  to  see  clearly  that  in  some  sort  tlu  Brf 
onnation  was  a  triumph  of  "neutsclitum'*  agii* 
the  "Komanitas"  of  Latin  rt^Ugiou  and  coltiiit 
Treitsohke,  as  the  representative  of  this  school,  tniml^ 
ftlcd  CotUv  that  '*tbe  Eeformatiou  arose  from  the  god 
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rman  conscieuco,*'  and  that,  "the  Reformer  of  oar 
irch  was  the  pioneer  of  the  whole  German  nation  on 
i  road  to  a  freer  civilization/'  The  dogma  that 
ght  makes  right  was  adopted  at  Berlin — as  Acton 
'ote  in  1886 — and  the  mere  fact  that  tlie  Reforaiattoii 
IS  auocessful  was  accounted  a  proof  of  its  rightness 
'  biHtoriaus  like  Waitz  and  Kurtz. 
Katurally,  all  was  not  as  bad  as  this.  A  rather  at- 
active  form  of  the  thesis  was  presented  by  Karl  Sell. 
beroas,  be  thinks,  Protestantism  has  died,  or  is  dy-, 
ir»  as  a  religion,  il  still  exists  as  a  mood,  as  bibli- 
itry,  as  a  national  and  political  cult,  as  a  scientific 
X  technical  motiro-power,  and,  last  but  not  least,  as 
'  cthoa  and  pathos  of  tlie  Oermanlc  peoples. 
^  the  Ureut  Wur  Luther  was  mobilized  u»  one  of  the 
rmon  national  assets.  Professor  Gnstav  Kaweraa 
■.many  others  appealed  to  the  Beformer's  writings 
inspiration  and  justiGcntion  of  their  cause;  and  the 
rman  infantry  sang^Ein'  feste  Burg"  while  march- 
'  to  buttle. 

Gven  outside  of  Germany  the  war  of  1870  meant,  in 
jXiy  quartert),  tlie  defeat  of  the  old  liberalism  and  tbu 
p  of  a  new  school  inclined,  even  in  America — -witness 
liau — to  see  in  armed  force  ratlier  than  iu  iutel- 
^ual  and  moral  ideas  the  decisive  factors  in  history. 
ly  scholars  noticed,  in  this  couneetiun,  the  shift  of 
er  from  the  Catholic  nations,  led  by  Franco,  to 
Protestant  peoples,  Germany,  England  and  Amer- 
Somc,  like  Acton,  though  impressed  by  it,  did  not 
.■w  the  conchifiioii  ably  presented  by  a  Belgian,  Emile 
Laveleye,  that  tlie  cause  of  national  superiority  lay 
ProteEtantisra,  but  it  doubtless  had  a  wide  influence, 
rtly  niicoiiscious,  on  the  verdict  of  histoiy. 
But  Iho  recoil  was  far  greater  than  the  first  move- 
nt   Poul  Sabatier  wTotc  (in  1913)  that  until  1870 
otcstantism  had  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  thoughtful  idMia 
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men  on  aocoiuit  of  its  good  sense,  domestic  and  dl 
virtues  and  its  openness  to  scieuco  and  Utorary  en 
cism.  This  high  opinion,  fltrengthened  by  tlic-  prcsti 
of  German  thouglit,  was  shattered,  says  our  anlhori 
by  the  reeolts  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  its  train 
horroi-s,  and  the  consequences  to  the  victors,  who  n\ 
of  their  superiority  and  attributed  to  Luthor  ^ 
of  Sedan. 

The  Great  War  loosed  the  tonjniea  of  oil  e« 
Lnther.    "liiterary  and  phdosopliic  Qcnnany 
Uenys  Cochin  in  an  interview,  "preiiared  the  dvoIb^ 
of  the  slate  ami  the  cult  of  might.  .  .  ,  The  h^ut 
and  aristoeratic  refonn  of  Luther  both  preparMl  i 
seconded  the  aberration." 
Paitida-  Paijuier  has  written  a  book  aronnd   the  tlwft 

"Nothiuff  in  the  present  var  vould  have  been  ali« 
Ijuther,  for  like  all  Oermaus  of  to*day.  he  was  rinli 
and  faithless.  The  theory  of  Xietzscho  is  monstfOl 
but  it  is  the  logical  conclusion  of  the  reli^ous  nnnil 
tioa  acoomplisbod  by  Luther  and  of  the  philoao|ilDI| 
revolution  accomplished  by  Kant."  IIo  finds  t 
cau»nl  nexus  between  Luther  and  llludenbur^  in  t* 
imj)ortant  doctrines  and  several  oorullarics.  t*in)t,l 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  meant  tlie  dispartf 
mcnt  of  morality  and  the  exaltation  uf  the  etui  at  tl 
expense  of  the  means.  Secondly,  Luther  doifh^ii  i 
state.  Finally,  in  his  narrow  patriotism,  Luihcr 
thought  to  have  inspired  the  reckless  deeds  of  hit  p< 
terity. 

On  the  other  hand  some  French  ProtCBtanls,  do(a)i 
Weiss,  have  sought  to  show  that  the  modem  doclrii 
uf  PrussLa'were  nut  due  to  Lutiier  but  were  an  apiiit» 
from  him. 

Practically  all  the  older  methods  of  interpredi 
the  Reformation  have  survived  to  the  present ;  lo  w 
apace  they  must  be  noticed  wit)i  the  utmost  brevitf- 
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e  Protestant  scholars  of  the  last  sixty  years  have  ProwBianti] 
,  as  far  as  they  are  worthy  of  serious  notice,  escaped 
from   the   crudely   supcrnaturaliBtic  point   of   view. 
_Thi>ir  temptation  is  now,  In  proportion  as  they  arc  con- 
lervativc,  to  rcntl  into  the  iieformation  ideas  of  their 
i~wn.     Ilamack  sees  in  Lother,  aa  he  docN  in  Christ  Ha 
.nil  Paul  and  all  other  of  his  heroes,  exactly  his  ow^l 
Serman  liberal  EvangeHcal  mind.    He  is  inclined  to 
ftdmit  that  Latlier  was  littlo  help  to  the  progress 
if  acicuce  and  cuiightcnmcnt,  timt  he  did  not  absorb 
lie  cultural  elcmcnlii  of  his  time  nor  recognize  the 

ght  and  duty  of  free  research,  but  yet  he  thinks  the 
teformatiou  more  important  than  any  other  revolution 
luce  Paul  simply  because  it  restored  the  true,  i.  e. 
'aulinc  and  Hamackian  Uieology.  Loisy's  criticism 
if  him  is  brilliant:  "What  would  Luther  have  thought 
Lad  his  doctrine  of  ealvation  by  faith  been  presented  to 
lim  with  the  amendment  'independently  of  beliefs,*  or 
rith  this  amendment,  'faith  in  tlie  merciful  Father,  for 
aitli  in  the  Son  is  foreign  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus*!" 
Che  saniL>  treatment  of  Moliammedanism,  as  that  ao- 
jordcd  by  Ilamack  to  Chrietianily  would,  as  Loisy  rc- 
narks,  deduce  from  it  the  same  homanitarian  deism  as 
Jitit  now  fashionable  at  Berlin. 

I  should  like  to  speak  of  the  work  of  Below  and 
Vcrnlo,  of  Biiluner  and  Iviihler,  of  Fisher  and  Walker 
Hid  McGiffcrt,  and  of  many  other  Protestant  scholars, 
yy  which  I  have  profited.  But  I  can  only  mention  one 
>ther  Protestant  tendency,  that  of  some  liberals  who 
Ind  the  Iieformation  (quite  naturally)  too  conservative 
or  them.  Laurent  wrote  in  this  sense  in  18C2-7li,  and 
■was  followed  by  one  of  the  most  tbuughtful  of  Prot- 
t  apoloj^ists,  Charles  Beard.    Beard  saw  in  tlie  Beard 

^formation   the   subjective   form   of   religion   over 

g^ainst  the  objectivity  of  Catholicism,  and  also,  "the 

i  great  triumph  of  the  scientific  spirit" — the  lien- 
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aiesance.  in  fact,  applied  to  theology.    And  yet 
found  its  work  so  imperfect  and  even  hamp*ringj 
the  time  he  wrote  (1883)  that  the  chief  pnriM>se  of] 
book  was  to  advocate  a  new  RefomuitioTi  to 
Christianity  in  complete  hannony  with  science. 

Several  philosophers  have,  more  from  tradition 
creed,  adopted  the  Protestant  standpoint.  Euc 
thinks  that  *'tfac  Reformation  became  the  at 
soul  of  the  modern  world,  the  principle  motive-forwl 
its  progress.  ...  In  truth,  every  phase  of  modem 
not  directly  or  indirectly  oounected  with  the  Rofoi 
tion  has  something  insipid  and  paltry  about 
Windelband  believes  that  the  Rt-formaliou  arose  f( 
mysticism  but  conquered  only  by  the  power  of  the  st 
and  that  the  stamp  of  the  conflict  between  the  iuM 
grace  and  the  outward  support  is  of  the  esse  of  Prol 
estanism.  William  James  was  also  in  warm  sympajl 
with  Luther  who,  he  thought,  "in  his  itiiineDsi>,  nul 
way  .  .  .  stretched  the  soul's  imagination  and  savti 
theology  from  puerility."  James  added  that  the  B| 
former  also  invented  a  morality,  an  new  as  romam 
love  in  literature,  founded  on  a  religious  experience^ 
despair  breaking  through  the  old,  pagan  pride. 

While  many  Catholics,  anions;  them  Manrenbi 
and  Qasquet,  labored  fruitfully  in  the  field  of  the 
ormation  by  uncovering  new  facts,  few  or  none  of  1 
had  much  uew  ligltt  to  cast  on  the  philosophy  of 
period.    Janssen  brought  to  its  perfection 
method  applied  to  a  new  field;  the  field  was 
Kidturgeschichie,  the  method  that  of  letting  the  war 
speak  for  themselves,  but  naturally  only  those  bob 
agreeable  to  the  author's  bias.     lu  this  v,'ay  he 
seated  the  fifteenth  contarj*  as  the  great  blossoi 
the  German  mind,  and  the  Refornmtiou  as  a 
frost  to  bolh  culture  and  morality.    Pastor's' 
though  dense  with  fresh  knowledge,  offers  no  coi 
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tlieory.  The  Reformation,  He  thinks,  wns  a  shock  with- 
out parallel,  involving  all  sides  of  life,  bnt  chiefly  the 
religious.  It  was  due  in  Gennnny  to  a  union  of  the 
learned  classes  and  Uic  commoti  people;  in  England  to 
the  caprice  of  an  autocrat.  From  the  learned  uproar 
of  Deniflo's  school  emerges  the  esplanotion  of  the 
revolt  as  the  •*gront  sewer"  which  carried  off  from  the 
church  all  the  refuse  and  garhage  of  thp  time.  Grisar'a 
far  finer  psychology — characteristically  Jesuit — tries 
to  oast  on  l-ulher  the  origin  of  the  present  destmctivo 
subjectivism.  Grisar's  proof  that  **the  modern  infidel 
theology"  of  Germany  bases  itself  in  an  exaggerated 
way  on  the  Luther  of  the  first  period,  i»  suggestive. 

Though  the  Reformation  was  one  of  Ix)rd  Acton's  Acton 
fai'orite  iopics,  1  cannot  find  on  that  subject  any  new  or 
fruitful  thought  at  all  in  proportion  to  his  vast  learn- 
ing, riis  theory  of  the  Reformation  is  therefore  the 
old  Catholic  one,  stripped  of  supematuralism,  that  it 
was  merely  the  pnxluct  of  the  wickcduess  and  vagaries 
of  a  few  gifted  deiuagogaes,  and  tlic  almost  equally 
blnmable  obstinacy  of  a  few  popes.  Ue  thought  the 
English  Bisliop  Crcighton  too  easy  in  his  judgment  of 
the  popes,  adding, ' '  My  dogma  is  not  the  special  wicked- 
ness of  my  own  spiritnal  superiors,  but  the  general 
■wiekodnoHS  of  moji  in  authority — of  Lutlier  and  Zwingli 
aud  Calvin  and  Cranmer  and  Knos,  of  Mary  Stuart 
and  Henry  VllI,  of  Philip  II  and  Elizabeth,  of  Crom- 
well and  Louis  XIV,  James  and  Charles,  William,  Bos- 
suct  and  Ken."  Acton  dated  modem  limes  from  the 
turn  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  believing  that  the 
fundamental  cliaractcristic  of  the  period  is  the  belief 
in  conscience  as  the  voice  of  God.  ITc  says,  that  "Lu- 
ther at  Worms  is  the  most  pregnant  and  momentous 
fnct  in  our  history, ' '  but  he  confesses  himself  baffled  by 
the  problem,  which  is,  to  hia  mind,  why  Luther  did  not 
return  to  the  church.    Luther,  alleges  Actou,  gave  up 
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all  the  doctrines  commonly  insistt^d  on  as  crucial  aa& 
then  or  later,  dropped  predestination,  and  admitted  tk 
Bcccssit}  of  good  works,  the  freedom  of  tiic  will,  tti 
hierarchical  constitution,  the  authority  of  tradition,  thi 
seven  8acramentJt,  the  fjatio  Maes.  In  fact,  says  Afr 
ton,  the  one  bar  to  his  retam  to  the  church  was  hk 
belief  that  the  pope  wos  Antichrist 

It  is  notal^le  that  none  of  the  free  minds  startios 
from  Catholicism  bare  been  attracted  to  the  Protefttal 
camp.  Renan  prophesied  that  St.  Paul  and  Prol* 
tantism  were  coming  to  the  end  of  their  reigu.  PiJ 
Sabatier  carefully  proved  that  the  Modomists  omd 
nothing  to  Lnther,  end  their  greatest  ediolar,  IkxsJ, 
succinctly  put  the  case  in  the  remark,  **We  are  dov 
■with  partial  heresies." 

The  Anglicans  have  joined  the  Romanifits  to  d^ 
nounce  as  heretics  those  who  rebelled  against  th 
church  which  still  callc  Anglicans  heretics.  Nerilk 
Figgis,  having  anatched  from  Treitachke  the  jnxtapos- 
tion  "Luther  and  Machiavelli,"  has  labored  to  boildBP 
aroand  it  a  theory  by  which  these  two  men  shall 
pear  as  the  chief  supports  of  absolutism  and  *'di 
right  of  kings."  Figgis  thinks  that  with  the  Befo 
tion  religion  was  merely  the  "perforraance  for 
entertainment,"  but  that  the  state  was  the  "e 
treasure."  A  far  more  judicious  and  unprej 
discussion  of  the  same  Uicsis  is  offered  in  the 
of  Professor  A.  F.  Pollard.  He  sees  both  sides  of 
medal  for,  if  religion  had  become  a  subject  of  poll 
politics  had  become  matter  of  relij^on.  He  thinki 
English  Reformation  was  primarily  a  revolt  of 
laity  against  the  clergy. 

The  liberal  estimate  of  the  Reformation  fa-shio: 
a  hundred  years  ago  has  also  been  revived  in  an  els 
orate  work  of  Mackinnon,  and  is  assumed  in  obit*i 
dicta  l^  snch  eminent  historiane  as  A.  AV.  Benn,  11  ?> 
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ChoynGy,  C.  Rorgeaud,  H.  L,  Osgood  and  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Finally,  Professor  J.  H.  liobinson  has  im- 
^  proved  the  old  political  int^rpretAtion  current  among 
the  secular  historianti  uf  Lbe  tiiatccnlb  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  The  essence  ot'  the  Lutheran  movement  he 
finds  in  the  revolt  from  the  Koman  ecclesiastical  stale. 

§5.  CoNCLmiSG  Estimate 


^ 


The  reader  will  expect  mo,  after  having  ^ven  some 
onnt  of  the  estimates  of  others,  to  make  on  evalu- 
ation of  my  own.  Of  course  no  view  can  be  final ;  mine, 
like  that  of  evcr}'one  else,  is  the  expression  of  an  age 
OSiA  an  environment  as  well  as  that  of  an  individual. 

The  Reformation,  like  the  nonaissanee  and  the  six- 
teenth-century Social  Kevolulion,  was  but  the  conac- 
quence  of  the  operation  of  antecedent  changes  in  en- 
vironment and  habit,  ictellectuul  and  economic.  /  There 
waa  the  widening  and  deepening  of  knowledge,  due  in 
one  aspect  to  the  invention  of  printing,  in  the  other  to 
the  geographical  and  historical  discoveries  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  and  the  consequent  ndumbratiun  of  the 
idea  of  natural  law.'  £ven  in  the  later  schoolmen,  like 
Biel  am)  Occam,  still  more  in  the  humanists,  one  finds 
ft  much  stronger  rationalism  than  in  the  rcpreacntativo 
thinkers  of  tlic  Middle  Ages.  The  general  econonriic 
antecedent  waiiltlic  growth  in  wealth  and  the  change  in 
tho  system  of  production  from  gild  nnd  barter  to  that 
of  money  and  wages.  This  prodoced  three  secondary 
results,  which  in  tuni  operated  as  causes:  tlie  rise  of 
the  moneyed  class,  individualism,  and  nationalism.) 

All  these  tendencies,  operating  in  Uiree  fields,  the  rft- 

ligious,  the  political  and  the  iutellectual,  produced  the 

Befommtion  and  its  sisters,  the  Renaissance  and  the 

Social  Involution  of  the  sixteenth  century.    Tho  Ro- 

I  formation — including  in  that  term  both  the  Protestant 

I    movement  and  the  Catholic  reaction—partly  occupied 
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all  thc»c  fields,  but  did  not  monopolise  any  of  th«B. 
Tliere  were  wonu*  religious,  or  auU-reli{auus,  inow 
mentu  uut}>ide  the  Hefomiatton,  and  the  Lutheran  m 
pnlso  swept  into  itK  own  domaiu  Urge  tracts  of  tlie  ia 
tellcctual  and  political  fields,  primarily  occupied  b] 
Kenai&sarice  and  Revolution. 

(1 )  The  gene  fc-lt  by  many  secular  biatoriaiui  in  tbi 
treatment  of  religion  is  now  giving  way  to  the  douUi 
conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  of  il{ 
suscc]>tihility  to  sciontiBc  study.  Beligion  in  hamu 
life  is  not  a  subject  apart,  uor  is  it  uecossuiy-  to  regard 
all  theological  revolts  as  obscurautist.  As  a  mtioot^ 
ist '  has  remarked,  it  is  usually  priests  who  have  fredl 
raanlcind  from  taboos  and  supert^litious.  Indeed,  inl 
religious  age,  no  effective  attack  on  the  existing  cfac 
is  possible  save  one  inspired  by  piety. 

Many  instructive  parallels  to  the  Rofommtion 
found  both  in  Christian  hislorj-  and  in  that  of 
Tcligiuns;  they  all  markedly  show  the  same  oonit- 
quences  of  the  same  causes.  The  publication  of  Chrit- 
fianity,  vrith  its  propaganda  of  monotheisin  against  t^ 
Konian  world  and  its  accentuatiou  of  faith  against  ik 
ceremonialism  of  the  Jewish  church,  resembled  that  d 
Luther's  "gospoL"  Marcion  with  his  mesi 
Pauline  faith  and  his  criticism  of  the  Bible,  was 
ondcentury  Reformer.  The  iconoclaem  and  natic 
ism  of  the  Emperor  Leo  furnish  striking  siniilaritiet 
fo  the  Froteslatit  RevolL  The  movements  started  bf 
the  medieval  mystics  and  still  more  by  the  hercdd 
Wyclif  and  Buss,  rehearsed  the  religious  drania  of  Uw 
sixteenth  century.  Many  revivals  in  llie  ProtcsUti 
church,  such  as  Methodism,  were,  like  the  ori^nai 
movement,  rctunjs  to  persoual  piety  and  bibhcisiB. 
The  Old  Catholic  schism  in  its  repudiation  of  the  peixl 
supremacy,  and  even  Modoruisin,  notwithstanding  il> 

1 8.  Reioscb  i     Cullea,  ifj/thet  <l  ffrltf tt>H».  U,  487. 
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disctaimcrs,  are  animated  in  part  by  the  same  motives 
«8  those  inspiring  the  Retontt&rs,    In  Judaism  the 
Sadducees,  in  tlieir  bibliolalry  and  in  their  opposition 
k  to  ttic  traditions  dear  to  tho  Pharisees,  were  Proles- 
k  tante ;  a  later  counterpart  of  the  same  thing-  is  found  in 
wOie  reform  ihc  Karaites  by  Anan  ben  David.    Mo- 
pTliammod  has  been  a  favorite  subject  for  eomparisou 
with  Luther  by  the  Catholics,  but  in  truth,  in  no  dis- 
paraging sense,  the  proclamation  of  Islam,  with  its 
mouotheism,  emphasis  on  faith  and  predestination,  was 
very  like  the  lifformation,  and  so  were  several  later 
reforms  within  Mohammedanism,  including  two  in  the 
Biteenth  century.    Many  parallels  could  doubtless  be 
adduced  from  the  heuthon  religious,  perhaps  the  most 
striking  is  the  foundation  of  Sikhism  by  Luther's  con- 
temporary Kanak,  who  preached  monotheism  and  re- 
volted from  the  ancient  ceremonial  and  hierarchy  of 
caste. 

Wlmt  is  tlie  etiology  of  religions  revolution!  The 
principal  law  governing  It  is  that  any  marked  change 
•ither  in  scientific  knowledge  or  in  ethioal  feeling  no-; 
ccssitates  a  corresponding  alteration  in  the  faith. 
^jAll  the  great  religious  innovations  of  Luther  and  his 
followers  can  be  explained  as  an  attempt  to  readjust 
faith  to  the  new  culture,  partly  intellectual,  partly 
social,  that  bad  gradually  developed  during  the  later 

Middle  Ages.'  

^The  &T8t  shift,  and  the  moat  important,  was  that  Faiilim 
from  salvation  by  works  to  t;alvntiou  by  faith  only.  ""I^ 
The  Catholio  dogma  is  that  salvation  is  dependent  on 
certain  sacraments,  grace  being  bestowed  automatio- 
all/  (ex  opere  oj)erato)  on  all  who  participate  in  the 
celebration  of  the  rite  without  a<-'tivuly  opposing  its 
effect.  Luther  not  only  reduc4?d  the  number  of  sacra- 
XDcnts  but  he  entirely  changed  their  character.  Not 
they,  bat  the  faith  of  the  participant  mattered,  and . 
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this  faith  was  bestowed  freely  by  God,  or  not  at  iSL 

Vln  this  innovation  oae  primary  caasc  was  the  iiufi- 
vidimltstn  of  the  age;  the  sense  of  the  worth  of  the  toA 
or,  tf  Olio  pleases,  of  the  ego.  This  did  not  moan  solh 
joctivism,  or  rcligioas  aotonomy,  for  the  Befomim 
held  pUBionatcly  to  an  ideal  of  objective  tmtb,  but  h 
did  mean  that  ever>*  sonl  had  the  rig'ht  to  make  iu 
pcfHonnl  aocoont  with  Uod^  without  mediation  of  prieri 

i  or  sacrament.  {^Another  element  in  this  new  dofpa 
was  the  simpler,  and  yet  more  profound,  psychclifT 
of  tho  now  age.'   The  shift  of  emphasis  from  the  nu'j: 

\  to  the  inner  is  traceable  from  the  curliest  age  to  Uk 
present,  from  the  time  when  Homer  delighted  to  '** 
of  the  good  blows  struck  in  fight  to  the  time  when 
is  but  the  story  of  an  inner,  spiritual  struggle. 
Reformation  was  one  phase  in  this  long  process 
the  external  to  the  internal.    The  debit  and  credit 
nnee  of  outward  work  and  merit  was  done  away, 
for  it  was  subiititutL'd  the  nobler,  or  at  loast  more  ^i 
^tnal  and  less  mechanical,  idea  of  disinterested  mai 
ity  and  unconditioned  salvation.  ^  The  God  of  Ctl 
may  have  been  a  tyrant,  but  he  was  not  eormptihle 
bribes.^ 

We  are  so  much  accustomed  to  think  of  dogma  as 
esse  of  religion  that  it  is  hard  for  us  to  do  juntiw 
the  importance  of  this  change.     Really,  it  is  not  d 
so  mucli  as  rite  and  custom  that  is  fundamental 
sacramental  habit  of  mind  was  oomnion  to  medif* 
Christianity  and  to  moat  primitive  ruligions.     For 
first  time  Luther  substituted  for  the  sacramental  lu 
or  attitude,  its  antithesis,  an  almost  purely  ethical 
fterion  of  faiUi.    The  transcendontui  philosophy 
tho  categorical  imperative  lay  implicit  in  the  fj 
sola  fide. 
The  second  great  cliange  made  by  Protestantism 

I  more  intcllectnal,  that  from  a  pluralistic  to  a  moi 
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(Ipoii)t.    Far  from  the  conception  of  nainra!  law, 

e  early  Protestants  did  little  or  nothing  to  rational- 

0,  or  explain  away,  the  creeds  of  the  Catholics,  but 

ey  had  arrived  at  a  sufficiently  monistic  philosophy 

find  scandal  in  the  worship  of  the  saints,  with  it« 

itenihint  train  of  daily  and  trivial  miraclcfl.    To  Rweep 

way  the  vast  hierarchy  of  angels  and  canonized  per- 

potxs  that  made  Catiiolicism  qnasi -poly the ifltic,  and  to 

rreach  pure  monotheism  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  time 

,d  is  a  phenomenon  for  which  many  parallels  can  be 

'oond.    Instmctire  is  the  analoi;^  of  the  contemporary 

end  to  absolntism;  neither  Qod  nor  king  any  longer 

eeded  intermediaries. 

(2)  In  two  aspects  the  Reformation  was  tho  reli-  pollti«J 
Sous  expression  of  the  current  political  and  economic  "d«»- 
nge.    In  the  first  place  it  reflected  and  reacted  upon  ^apoOB 
growing  national  self -consciousness,  particularly 
if  the  Teutonic  peoples;"  The  revolt  from  Rome  was 
the  intcreata  of  the  state  church,  and  also  of  Cler- 
ic culture.    The  break-up  of  the  Roman  church  at 
e  hands  of  the  Kortliem  peoples  is  strikingly  like  the 
rcak-up  of  the  Roman  Empire  under  pressure  from 
elr  ancestors.    Indeed,  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
church  practically  coincided  with  the  boundaries  of 
the    Empire.    The   apparent   exception    of    England 
proves  the  rule,  for  in  Britain  the  Roman  civilization 
was  swept  away  by  the  German  invasions  of  the  ilfth 
and  following  centuries. 

That  the  Reformation  fltrengthenod  the  state  was  in- 
evitable, for  there  was  no  practical  altomativo  to  put- 
ting the  final  anthonty  in  spiritual  matters,  after  tho 
jjope  bad  been  ejected,  into  the  bands  of  the  civil  gov- 
ommont.  Congregationalism  was  tried  and  failed  aa 
tending  to  anarchy.  Rut  how  little  the  Reformation 
was  realty  responsible  for  tho  new  despotism  and  tho 
divine  right  of  kings,  is  clear  from  a  comparison  with 
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E.  Lobstcis:    K<Uvin  und  Mm 
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SouBcra. 
A.  Molinier,  H.  Banser,  E.  Bom 

de  I'kistoire  de  France  d*\ 

DeiutiJme  Partie     Le  X^ 

ITauser.    4  vols.    1906-18 

raphy  of  sources). 
Reeueit  generate  des  aneitnnt. 

Decnisy,   Armet.     Tomes 
Ordtmnanets  des  roia  dc  Pf»ti 

vols.     1902-8. 
Xicbel  de  I'SSpital:    (Euvr«* 

1824-5. 
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d'un  bourgeois  de  ParU  soits  le  rigne  dc  Francois  ler 

\J515~36),  ed.  par  L.  Lalanne.    18&4. 

xentMrfs  de  Blaise  de  Monluc,  ed.  P.  Coortreauh.    2 

vols.     1911  ff. 

)SviOirrs-ioumaiix  da  duo  dn  (hiise  1547-61,  ed.  Michaud  et 
'      Ponjoiilat.     1839. 
^Uvrts  computes  df  Pierre  de  Bourdeilit,  seigntur  de  Bran- 

tome,  ed.  jmr  L.  Lalanne,  11  vols.     1864-82. 
'tigioirt  Ecdlsiaitique  dea  SgUses  refonnees  an  Koj/atime  de 

Frame,  ed.   G.   Bourn  ct   B.   CuniUt,  3  vols.    1883-9. 

(This  history  flrat  appeared  anonymouBly  in  1580  Id  3 

vols.     The  place  of  publication  is  piven  as  Antwerp,  but 

probably  it  whh  really   GenLwa.     The  auUior  has  been 

thought  by  many  tg  he  Theodore  Beza. 
\cmoires   of   the    Duke   of  SuUy.     English    tranalotion    iu 

Bohji's  Library.     3  vols.     No  date. 
Kspin  :     Eisioire  det  martyrt,  persecuUs  et  mis  &  mort  pour 

la  veriie  de  l'  Svangik.     Kd.  of  1619. 
\4ntoire8  de  Martin  et  de  Ouillaume  da  Beliay,  ed.  par  V.  L. 

Bourilly  et  F.  Vindrj-.    4  vols.     1D08-1920. 
^respondancc  det  Reformateura  dana  le»  pays  de  latijpMt 

fran^aise,  pub.  par  A.  U  Herminjard.     9  vols.     1878  ff. 
,  Trajkin:    ffonciatures  de  la  France.    Vol.  i,  Clement  VII, 

1906. 
eitrtA  de  Catherine  de  Midteia,  puhliees  par  H.  de  la  Ferri^re 

et  B.  de  Focbease.     10  vola.     Paris.     1880-1W9. 
)^alo9*i«  gSnSnOe  de  {a  BibUathique  XotiotMle.    Actes  Koy- 
BuuL     Vol.  i,  1910. 

»  H.  Whitehead:    Oaspard  de  Coligny.    1904. 

Dnii  BatifTol:     The  Century  of  the  Renaissance,  translated 

from  the  French  by  E.  F.  Buckley,  with  an  introduction 

by  J.  F..  C.  Bodley.    1916. 
,  W.  TliompMa:     The  Wars  of  Rtligion  in  France  1559-76. 

1909. 

Kvmt:  ffistoire  de  France.  Tome  Cinquidme.  I.  Lea 
ucrreH  d*  Italie.  La  France  souk  Charica  VIII,  Louis 
CII  et  Francis  1,  par  H.  Lomoiinicr.  1903.  11.  l.<u 
lutto  contro  la  malaoii  d'Autrichc.  lia  P>ance  sous 
nenri  II.  par  H.  Lemoonicr.  1904.  Tome  Sixi^me.  I. 
R^fonne  et  la  Ligue.  L'Edit  de  Nantes  (1559-98J, 
J.  n.  Afariejot.    1904.     (Standard  work). 


H.  H.  Baitd: 

1S79. 
H.  H.  Baiid :    The  Huguenctt^ 

1886. 
H.  M.  WilHiuni:     Jlcnri  If. 
£.    Uarcks:     GaspanI   von    Cols 

Frankreieh  seintfr  Zcit.    IBS 

I,  inkiDtf  Colifrny  to  1560.  lu 
Imbart  de  la  Tour:    Lea  Or{ 

France  Muderne.     1905.     P 

Cri8«    de    la    Renaissatice. 

(l&21-38>.    1914.    (Exoelk 

ratber  than  political). 
Sichel:     Cathtrim  tU'  Uedii 

tion.     1905. 
£.  Sichel:    Ths  LtUer  Yean 
C.  E.  do  Boalay:    Jtixtorta  Unk 

VI.     1673, 
J.  Uielielet:    Hixioire  dt  Fratid 

1855  ff.     (A  beautiful  l)o(A.j 

in  part,  it  may  still  be  read 
W.    Heabi:    yratu:oit   J   et    h 

France.     1914. 
A.  Aotin:    L'  £chec  de  la  Hi  fa 

cU,  Contribution  ti  THistc 

1918. 
L.  Bomier :    Les  Oriffines  Pal%ti( 

2  vols.     1911-13. 
L.  Somier:     "Les  C*rot»ilantR  fi 

civilps,"  Revue  Bhtonque,  y 
E.  Armitronp:  The  French  Woi 
C.  O.  Eelley:    French  Frolesta 

kinH  Univeraity  Studies,  to! 
H.  Weiss:    La  t'fuunbrc  Ai 

CHAPTER  V.  THB 

E.  Firenne:  Bibliographic  dt  I 
lo(,'U(>  dcs  Boureos  t>l  dca  « 
1  'bixtoire  de  Lous  les  Paya-Bi 

SOURCEB: 

Kenryn  de  lettenlow:     Htlal 
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d'Angtet^rre.    10  vols.  1883-91.     (Covers  1556-76). 
'csolutkn   der   Staaten-Oenerwil   157Q-1609.     Door   N,   Ja- 

pikw.     As  ypt  4  vols.     {1576-«4.)     1915-19. 
orpus    docuvMntorum    Inquisitionig  .  .  .  NeeriandieM  .  .  • 

I'ilgli'peven  door  V.  Fredpricrj.     Vols.  4-6,  1900  ff, 
''ti>liotktea  HcformatorxA  Ncrrlandiext  ,  .  .  Uitgpgeven   door 

S.  Cramer  en  P.  Pijper.    190A-14.    10  volg. 
tUeetanea  van  Ocrardiu  Oeldrnhauer  Noviomagvs  .  .  .  Hit- 

gege^n  .  .  .  door  J.  PriHeen.     IflOl. 
Chaste  aux  Lutkfrieiut  dea  Pays-Bat.    Souvenirs  de  Fran- 
cisco de  Enzina.'i.     Paris,     1910.     (MctnoirH  nf  n  Spuni^ 

Protfrtant  in  the  Netherlands.    This  edition  ie  beautt- 

fully  illustrated). 
'orrespondancc  de  ISuUiaume  te  Tacitumc,  publi6e  .  .  .  par 

M.  Gaehard.    1847-57.    6  vols. 
Torrespondance  de  Philippe  II  tur  Ut  aff'airet  des  Fays-Bas, 

pubU6e  ...  par  M.  Oiieliard.     5  vols.     1848-79. 
',  flfOtiM:     Thf  AnitaU  and  History  of  the  l-oiv  CoHntry- 

Wars,  Rendered  into  Eugiinh  by  T.  M[anley].     1665. 
Jalend&r  ol  State  Papers,  Foreign,  of  Elizabeth,  ed.  J.  Steven* 

■on  and  others.    London    186.1-1016.     (19  volomea  to 

flats;  moch  material  on  the  Netherlands). 


LrrsiUTLitE. 

,  Pirenne:     Ifistotre  de  Belffique.     Vols  3  and  4.     1907-11. 
(Standard  work.     A  German  translation  by  F.  Arnheim 
iros  published  of  ihe  third  volume  in  1907,  before  the 
French    edition,    and   of   the   4th   volume,    revised    and 
I         slightly  improved,  in  1915). 

P.  J.  Blok:  History  of  the  PeopU  of  the  Netherlands, 
I  Translated  by  Ruth  Putnam.  Part  2,  1907,  Part  3,  1900. 
I        (Also  a  standard  work). 

Oto«*art:    Charles  V  et  Philippe  II.    1910. 
kUx  Bachfahl:     Wiihetm  von  Oranien  und  der  niedcrlcnd- 

isehe  Auf stand.    Vols.  1  and  2.    1906-^. 
ntfi  Pntaam:    WUliam  the  SUent     (Heroes  of  the  Nations). 

1911. 
,  Kalkoff:    Anfdnge  der  QtQenrtformation  in  den  Nieder- 

Uinden.     VMS.     (Mono^rnph  of  value). 
gtchiedenis  van  de  llervorming  §n  de  Btrvormde  KtrJc  der 
A'«(f«ffahrf««,  door  J.  Beitama.    Derde,  bijgowerkte  cu 


JTBLK 

verrae«rderd«  Druk  bewort 

...  en  bezorKfl  door  F.  Rt 
7.  L.  Hoiltj:    The  Rit9  of  Iht 

clasiic.  naturally  in  part  su] 
3.  F.  Kotley:    The  Life  and 

1873. 
J.  C.  Squire:     Watiam  the 


CHAPTER  VI.  m 

BibllogTaphies  in  Cambridge  Mi 
Utical  History  of  Engl 
which  see  below. 

Sot'Bcas : 

IMters  and  papers,  forttgt 
flenrif  Vltl,  arranged  by  J 
R.  H.  Brodie.    '2Xt  vok.     (I 

Similar  series  of  "  Calendan  of  ! 
Itshed  for  Kn^IiRli  papers 
1916).  Spain,  (15  vote.).  V 
vols.),  Domwiic  of  Edwar 
Jamrs  (\t  voLh,),  Foreign  I 
to!.).  Elizabeth  (19  toIs.  tfl 

The  English  Onrnen  Tudor  T 
8  vols.     1877-96. 

Documents  illustrative  of  ETigti 
by  It.  Oee  and  W.  J.  Hardy. 

Select  Statutes  and  other  Con 
16S5,  ed.  G.  W.  Protbero.' 

The  Statutet  of  the  Realms  prii 
III.     1813  flf. 

Select  Cases  before  the  King's  i 
I.  S.  Leadam.    Vol.  2,  1503 

Orisinol  Letters,  ed.  by  Sir  H,  S 
2d  R«ries  4  vols.  1627;  3  seri 


LiTEIUlTURE:  ^M 

H.  A.  I.  Fislier:  Politieal  mr 
New  pdilion  19I.I.  (Politiei 
by  W.  Hunt  and  R  U  Poc 

A.  F.   79Uiird:    Political  Bistc 
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1910.     {Political  History  of  England  ed.  by  Hunt  and 
Poole,  vol.  6,    Standard  work). 
D.  Innei:     England  urui«r  the  Tudon.     1905. 
QM:     The   Reformation  Period.    1&09.     <Handboc&s   of 
Enplish  Church  Fllstory). 
Oairdnei:     Lollardy  and  the  Reformation.    4  vols.  1908  ff. 
(Written   by  an    immt-nnely   learned   man   witU  a  very 
stronir  hish-church  Anjrlioan  bias). 
rMcrved  Smith:    "Luther  a:)d  Henry  VIII,"  English  ff«. 

torifiU  Rnticw,  \xv,  656  IT.  1910. 
re»erved  Smith:    "German  Opinion  of  the  Divorce  of  Henry 

UVIir,"  English  Historieat  Review,  xivii,  671  tl',  1912. 
srred  Smith:    "Hans  LuEt  of  Marburg,"  Nation,  May  16, 
1912. 
reserved  Smith:     "News  for  BibliophiK's,"  Nation,  May  29, 

VJl'X     (On  parly  i-jnglisti  trauKlationa  of  Lutbcr). 
^vaerved  Smith:    "Martin  Luther  and  England,"  Nation, 

Dw!.  17.  1914. 
deterred  Smith:    "CnmplL>te  List  of  Works  of  Luther  in 
j      English,"  Lutheran  Qmrterbj,  October,  1918. 
L  B.  Adair:    "The  Statute  of  Proelamationa,"  English  Bii- 
\      ioricai  Revitur,  ixxii.  34  ff.     1917. 
>rd  Ernest  Hamilton:     Elizabethan  Ulster.     (1919). 
^ter  Gailday:     The  English  Caiholic  Refugees  on  the  Conti- 
j      nent  1558-1795,    VoL  1.  1914.     (BriUiant  atudy)- 
L  r.  Pollard:    England  under  Protects  Somerset.    1900. 
\  P.  Pollard:     Henry  VIU.     1902. 
P  P.  Pollard:     Thomas  Cranmer.     1906. 
:  H.  Pollen:    The  English  Catholics  in  th*  Reign  of  SlieO' 
'      beth.     1920. 
A.  Oft»qu«t:     The  Eve.  of  the  Reformation.     New  ed.     1900. 
B.  Merriman:     The  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Cromwell. 
2  vols.     1902.     (Valuab)e). 
,  0.  Keyer:    England  und  die  kaihalische  Kirche  unter  Elie- 
abelh.    1911.     (ThorouRh   and    brilliant).    Said  to   ba 
translated  into  English,  1916. 
Ti^mI:     Les  origines  du  schismc  angtican  1509-71.    1906. 
I.  XleJn:    Intolerance  t»  the  Bsign  of  EUzabetk.    1917. 
A.  Proude:     Tlistory  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsejf 
to    (A*    Armada.     12    voU.     1854-70.     (Still    the    boat 
picture  of  tlie  time.    Strongly  royalist  and  Proleatant, 
exront  in  detail,  brilliantly  written}. 
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Victumary  of  A'tUioiwi  Biognpt 

SidiK-y  Lee.     63  vols.  1887- 

Carloi  B.  Lnnudeii:    The 

1910. 
Biohard  Bagwell:  Inland 
H.  HoUoway:  The  licfo 
Hn.  I.  &.  Ofmb:  Ike  Makins 
SU0O-16IM.  First  editioo 
1909.  (NatioDBluit:  intern 
H.  Tf.  Birt:  7^0  £'ira&<(A«fl 
W.  Walch:  J?»H;(ai»d'«  *'v*<  « 
B.  0.  Usher:  The  Hut  and  Fai 
Die  Wittcnberger  Artikel  von  I 
E.  Q.  TTsher:    The  I'rejbi/teria} 
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fiOURCES.  " 

Ads  of  the  Parliameni  of  Scot 
B.  J.  Eidd :    Documents  of  tha  i 

pp.  686-715. 
Cahndar  of  State  Papers  reiati 

vols.    cd.  M.  J.  Thorpe. 
State  Papers  rtlaiing  to  Scotia 

1542-81,  cfl.  J.  Bain  and  ^ 
Hamilton  Papers,  1532-90,  ed. 
Much  in  the  English  calendars 

cliap.  VI. 
John  Knox's  WiirliB,  ed.  L&ing, 
B.  Lindsay  at  Fitscottie:    ni$tc 

wl.  A.  J.  Q.  Mackay.    189E 
SatiriMl  Poems  of  the  Timn  oft 

touu.     2  vols.  1891.         ■ 
John  Knox:     The  Uislory  oflfi 

Scotland,  cd.  by  Cuthbert 
Litehatl-re; 
P.  Hume  Brown:    History  of  8i 
W.  I.  HathiesoD:     PoHtia  and 

history  from  Reformation  t 
D.    E.     neming :    The    IUf0\ 

(SlroDgly  Protestant). 
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,  Chriitie:    The  Infiu«ne«  of  Letters  on  ike  Scottitk  Refor- 
mation.   1908. 
Lan^:     John  Knox  and  the  Reformation.     1905. 
Crook:    John  Knox  the  Reformer.    1907. 
B.  Hart,  "John  Knox,"  in  American  Uistorieal  Reviev}, 

xiii,  259-80.     {Brilliant  charactpr  study). 
S.  Rait:    "John  Knox,"  in  Quarterly  UcvieWf  toL  20S, 

1906. 
Iuk:     The  Mt/stery  of  Mary  Simrt.     1902. 

BlenaerhaiKtt :    Maria  i^tuart,  Konigin  von  Schottland. 

1907. 
lanjr:    A  History  of  Scotland.    4  vols.  1900-7. 
Hume  Brown:    John  K-mx.    2  vols.  1895. 
Cowan:     John  Knox.     1905. 
S.  Maoewen:     J.  History  of  the  Church  in  Scotland.    Vol. 

I  (397-1546),  1913;  VoL  II  (1M6-G0),  1918,     (Good). 
.  Lang:    "Casket  Letters,"  E-ncyclopceeUQ  Britimnica,  1910. 

Home     Brown:     Surveys    of     Scottiah    Bistory.    1919. 

(Philosophical). 

CHAPTER  VIII.  THE  COUNTER  REFORMATION 
H  1  and  2.    The  Papacy  and  Italy  1521-1590. 

SOCRCES: 

Mirbt:    op.  cit. 

lium  delectonim  cardinaliam  et  aJioram  praelatoram  de 
eraendanda  ecclesia  1537.  In  Ihlansi :  Sacrorum  GonciC- 
iorum  et  Decretoninv  eoUeetio  nova,  1751,  Supplement  5, 
pp.  539-47.  The  same  in  GemiBn  with  Luther's  notes 
in  Luther's  Werke,  Weimar,  vol.  60. 


ITtmE: 
"▼on  Pastor:    A  History  of  the  Popts  from  the  Close  of  iht 
Middie.   Age$.     Eugliah  translation  cd.  by  R.   V.  Kerr. 
Vols.  9-12.    1910  ff.     (These  volumes  covor  the  period 
1522-1549.    Standard  work  dense  with  new  knowledge). 
TOO  Pastor:     Geschichte  der  Pdpst»  seit  dcm  Aiugang  des 
MUtelaltcrs,    Band  VI.  1913;  VII.  1920.     (Of  these  vol- 
umes of  the  Gorman,  covering  the  years  1550-65,  there  Lb 
as  yet  no  English  translation). 
P.  Hexre:    Paptttum  und  Papatwahl  im  Zeitdter  Philipps,  II. 
1907. 


BIBLIOGH 

XaCtbe:     Cruea   in  iks   Iligt 

(Popular). 
Maude]  Creigfaton :    op,  eit. 
L.  TOD  Xaiike :    Risiory  of  th«  pi 

m   iht  sixteenth  and  tevM 

from    the   German    hj   Sar 

(Translation    of    Ranke  'b 

which  the  Srat  cditiou  appeal 
E.  M.  Vanglian:    Tk4  Mvdiei  Po 

pathetic). 

BroyBen :     Gesckkhie 

lOucken's  Scries). 
Bodooanaohi:    "La  Reformal 

Dtiir.  Mond*^,  March,  1915. 
Lord  Aeton:    Lectures  en  Uod^r 
J.  k.  Sjmondi:     The  Catholic  Ri 
Q.   XoDod:    "La   Refonne   Cat)] 

vol.  cxxi  (1916). 

B.  Wiffen:     LAfe  and  Writings  «, 

C.  H&re :  Mm  and  IVomcti  oj 
(1913).  ■ 

Kvrche    und    Reformation.    iH! 

Paator,    W.    Schnvder.    U 

J.  Schcuber.    1917. 
''Counter-Reformation"  in 
6.  Benrath:     OctckidUe  dtr  Ref 
J.  Banikhanlt:    op.  cit.  ^m 

Tk4>  CotmoTl 

Sources: 

Coneitium  Tridentinum.  Oiario: 
tractatQom  dotb  coUectio. 
iaiia.  1901  tt.  In  course  of 
pearcd  vols.  1-*,  8,  10. 

J.  Soita:  Die  rumisehe  Kurie  i 
unier  Pius  IV.  Aktntflttcki 
von  Trient.    4  vols.    1904-1 

Le  Plat:  Monumenta  ad  historit 
taiUia.     7  voIh.  17S1-7. 

Th«  Canons  and  DeerMs  of  th«  8{ 
oil  of  Trent,  translated 
print,  Chicago,  1917. 
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:  "Per  la  Storia  del  Conciiio  de  Trcnto.  Letter*  in- 
te  (lei  SfgTt'tario  Camille  Olivo  1562."  Archivio  Sto- 
0  italiam  1916. 

Schaff:    The    Creeds    of    Ckrutindam.    Vol.    3,    1877. 

(Latin    text    and    English   traoRlation   of   canona   and 

decrwfi). 
«  Cathfckism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  translated  into 

EngtUb  by  J.  Donovan.     1829. 

»ITEBATURE: 

A.  Froade:  Letturet  on  tfu  CouncU  of  Trent.  1899. 
Saxpi:  The  historie  of  the  Councel  of  Trent.  1620. 
(Tranalstion  from  the  Italian,  wbicb  first  appeared  1619). 
Karnaok:  Lehrbvch  d«r  Doffmengesekichte,*  1910,  vol.  iii, 
pp.  692  ff.  English  translation,  vol.  vil,  pp.  35-117. 
tanke's  rcanarh  that  there  was  no  good  historj-  of  the 
tucil  of  Trent  holds  good  today.  The  \xst,  as  far  as  it 
is  in  Pastor. 

The  JesuUs 
loCBCBB: 

Uoth^que  de  Ut  Compagnie  de  Jints.    I  4re  partie:  Biblio- 

graphie  par  lei  pSres  De  Backer.    2^me  partie  par  A. 

Cara>-an.     Nouvclle  ed.  par  0.   Sommcn-ogol.     10  vola. 

1890-1909.     Corrections  rt  Additions  par  K.  M.  RiviJre. 

1911. 
mimenta  kistorica  Socielaiis  Jesu,  edita  a  Patribiu  ejuadcm 

Societatis.     Madrid,    1894-1913.     46    volnmes. 
Has  de  San  Ignado  de  Loyoia,  6  vols.    1874-89. 

\  Saneiorum,  July  7.    1731. 

Autobiography  of  St.  Ignatius,  English  translatbo  ed. 

by  J.  R  X.  O'Connor.    1900. 
ters  and  Instructions  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  translated  by 

D.  F.  O'Leary  and  al.  by  A.  Qoodier.    1914. 

Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola.    Spanish  and 

Eoglish.  by  J.  Rickaby,  S.  J.  1915. 
Vetri  Canisii,  S.  J.,  Epistulae  et  Acta,  ed.  O.  Brauns- 

berger.    6  voU.  as  yet.    1896-1913. 

ilTKKATUniL 

Boehmer:    T..e>  Jfjtuites.    Oavrage  tradnit  de  I'allHnand 

&vec  uiie  Introduction  et  dea  Notes  par  U.  Monod.     1910. 
(Staudard  work  though  very  concise). 


E.  Ootlieiii :    Ignattut  von  J 
1895. 
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CHAPTER  S 

SOCUL  CONDITIONS 

lie  Bonrccs  for  this  chapter  would  include  all  the  ei- 
terature  and  documents  of  the  period,  it  is  impossible 
Bore  than  mention  a  few  of  those  particularly  rpferred 
Oreover,  as  most  political  histories  now  have  chapters 
lal  and  economic  conditions,  a  great  deal  on  the  aub- 
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CHAPTEB  XI 

THE  CAPITALISTIC  REVOLUTION 

Many  of  the  books  referred  to  in  the  last  chapter  u' 
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le  century  (up  to  but  not  including  the  Age  of  Shakespeare 
I  England  or  of  Henry  IV  in  France)  are  the  folIowiniK: 
talian:    Ariosto.  A.  F.  Orazzini,  M.  Bandello,  T.  Tasso. 

Bemi,  Ouarint. 
'rench :    Margaret  of  Navarre,  C.  Marot,  Rabelais,  Joachim 

du  Bcllsy,  Konsard,  I^lontaigne. 
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KngUsb:    Lyodeear,   Skcltcai.    Wyatt,    .Samy, 

poeta  in  Tottel's  Miscellan.r,  SidDey.  B.  Sp^nsM-,  Dm 

hy\y,  HoTwood,  Kyd,  Pede,  Qreene,  Lodge,  Ni 

loirc. 
German :    IIitnR  Sachs,  Piscliart,  T.  Mumer,  anonj 

Ealenttpirgel  and  Paustbacb.  6.  Waldis. 
Spaniiil) :    The  Picaresque  novel.  La  vida  de 

TormeKy  deaus  forliiaasy  adveraidsdes. 
PortQRUcsc:     Camocns. 

As  it  ia  Dot  my  purpose  1o  give  even  a  sketch  of 
histor}*.  but  merely  to  illustrate  the  temper  uf  the  timet  J 
the  contemporary  belles  lettres,  only  a  few  saggegtive  « 
of  erilit*i>im  eau  be  meiitionwl  here. 
E.  Haltam:     Introdvction  to  the  Literature  of  Eiiropi 

ir.th,  J6th  and  17th  Cwturut.    183»-9.     (Old, 

useful ) . 
J.  A.  Symonds:     Italian  lAteraturr.     1888. 
G.  Lamon:     fltxtoirc  <lt  lo  UttCratvre  fran^aisp*     li 
C.  H.  C.  Wrigh.t:     .-1  Histonj  of  French  lAterature. 
C.  Thomu:     A  History  of  Gerntan  Literature.     1909.i 
E.  Wolff:     Famt  tind  Luther.     1912. 
The  Cambridgti  History  of  English  Literature,  vol. 

sancft  and  Kefonnatiou.    1908. 
7.    7.    Juwennd:     Uistoire    Litteraire    du    t'eupU 

Tome  ii,  De  la  Renaissance  k  la  Guerre  Civil 

(Al»o  EnRlish  translation;  a  beautiful  work). 
Winifred  Smith:     The  Commettia  delV  Arte,     1912. 

ble). 
A.  TiUey :     The  Literature  of  the  Frtneh  S«naigsance. 

1904. 
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CHAPTER  XI7 
THE  REPOR^U.TION  INTERPRETED 


The  purpose  of  the  following  list  is  not  to  give  the 
all  general  bistorieH  of  Oie  Refonnation,  bat  of  the 
and  articles  in  which  some  noteworthy  contribatian 
made  to  the  pbilosopbical  interpretation  of  the  evcnta.^ 
an  excellent  work  of  pure  narrative  character,  and  mti 
those  dealing  wiih  some  particular  phase  of  the  Refonai 
are  omitted.  All  tbe  noteworthy  htstorieal  works  ps 
prior  to  1600  are  listed  in  the  btbliograpfay  to  Chspt 
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2,  and  aro  not  repeated  here.    The  chronological  order 
e  adopted,  save  Ihat  all  the  works  of  each  writer  are 

iped  to(fether.     lu  every  case  I  enter  the  book  under  the 
tmr  in  which  it  first  appeared,  adding  in  ]>arenthBa«e  the 
tition,  if  anotlirr,  which  I  have  u<ted. 
rancii  Bacoa  (1561-1626):    E»isy  tviii;  also  Kasays  i,  lit, 

xxxv;  Novum  Orgauum  Bk.  i,  aphorismB  tv  and  Uv;  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning,  Bk.  ii,  and  i. 
lOq&es-AtigTiste  de  Thoa  (Thoantti) :    Huioriae  sui  Umporw, 

ieo-i-20. 
ago  Orotins:     Annalcg  et  historiae  de  rtbus  beiQieis.    1667. 

(Written  Kill  ff). 
'Uliam   Camdea:     AnTUxUs  Renim  Angltcarum   et   lUbertti. 

eantm  rcffnunie  Elizabeika.     Pars  I,  1615;  Pars  II,  1625, 
pippa  d'  AabiffBi :    Hiitoire  UniveneUe.    X616-2U. 
tolo    Sarpi:     Itloria    del    ConeiHo    Trtdcnthw.     1G19.     (P. 

Sarpi:     Histoin;  du  Coucile  du  Tnoite,  French  Irausls* 

tiou  by  jVmctot  de  la  Houasaie.    1699), 
tfigo  Catahao  Davila:     Storia  delle  guerre  ctvUi  (ft  Prancia. 

1630. 
iulio   BentivogUo:    Guerra   di  Fiandria.    1632-39. 
Oilano   Strxda:     De   beilo   btl^ieo   de.radu   duo.     1632-47. 
hmgoii  Eades.    [called]    de  Hizeray:     Histoire  rf«  France. 
I      1&4.V51. 
krid  Calderwood  <1S76-1660) :    History  of  thu  Kirk  of  Scot- 

land,  cd.  T.  Thumpson,  18-12-9. 
Drd  Herbert  of  Cherfaory:     Life  atid  Reiyn  of  Ht^nry  VIII. 

1&49, 
homas  Fuller:    Church  Utstory,  1655.     {Ed.  Brewer,  6  vols. 

1845). 
I  Earrington:     Oceana,  1656.     ( Harrington '&  Works.  1700, 

pp.  69,  ;i88). 
Torra  Pallavicino:    Istoria  del  Concilia  di  Trento.    1656-7. 
•MtoUs  etclesiastiei  .  .  .  auctore  Heyiuildo,  ed.  J.  D.  Mana. 

Tomi   3-3-35.    Lucae.    1755.     (Oderic  Beynaldu*,   who 

died  1671,  was  a  continuator  of  Baroniint,  covering  the 

period  in  phiirch  history  1198-1565). 
MB  Clande:     Diftnsc  dc  la  Rifonnation.  .  .  .  1673.     (Eng- 

HhIi  translation :  An  historical  defense  of  the  Kefomiatiou. 

1683). 
ilbert  Barnet:     History  of  the  Krformation  of  th»  Church  of 

England.    3  vols.    1679,  1681,  1715.     (Ed.  by  Pocock, 
1865ff). 
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Louis  Hftimbonr;:    Histmre  d«  iMthirarMme.    1680. 
Kem  Jniieu:     Uistoire  du  Calvinisme  et  celle  du  P< 

miae$  «n  paraiWv.    1683.    (EBgli&b  truislation,  *i 

1R23). 
Teit  Ladwig  von  Seckendorf:    Commentarius   kigt' 

apol0getie\u  de  Lutherantsmo.    1688-92, 
JacQDei  Benign*  Bouuet:    Uutoirt  des  variations  des 

protestantes.     1668.     (I  have  used  the  editions  of 

and  1841). 
jKerr*  Bayle:     Dictionnaire  historiqtie  et  critique,  1697., 

"Luther."  "Calvin."  &c 
Gabriel  Daniel:    Bistoire  de  Prance.    1703. 
Jeremy  Collier:    EeclexiasHad  History,  2  vols.  170ft-14. 

irfithlniry.  9  vnk  1852). 
Bapin  Thoyraa:     Uistoire  d'  Angletrrrt.     1723ff. 
Johann  Lorenx  Koaheim:     Institutionts  historian 

rtcenliorcs.     1741. 
Vontesquien:     F.sprii  des  Lois,  174S,  Livre  xxiv,  eliaps.  3,^ 

2o;  liivre  xxv,  chap.  2,  6,  11. 
frederick  H  (called  The  Great)  of  Prussia:     De  la  S«pcn^ 

iionetdeia  Religion.    1749.     (Oeuvres,  184«,  i,2Qiti 
Voltaire:    Emti  sur  les  mccurs  et  V  esprit  des  nations,  ri 

iiis  priticipaux  faits  de  I'  hittoire  d«puis  CkarUma^ 

jusqu'd  iMmis  Xflt.    1754.     (C/.  also  a  pasnge  in  kf 

DiPtionnaire  philosophique). 
Barid   Hnme:     History   of  England   from    the    tnvoM*  iff 

Julius  Caesar  to  the  Revolution  of  1S86.    The  volsnus* 

the  Tudor  period  cumc  out  in  1759. 
William  EobertBon:    A  History  of  Scotland.    1759. 
William  Bobertson:    History  of  the  Reign  of  ike  < 

CkarUs  V.    1769. 
Edward  Gibbon :     The  DeeUne  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 

1776-88.     (On  tbe  Beformatton,  chap.  liv.  end). 
Encyclopcdie,  1778,  a.v.  "Luth^raziisme."     (AnouyxoBm 

tk'lp). 

Johana  Gottfried  von  Herder:    Das  Weimarwht  OMnnv^ 

1778,  Vorrede. 

Herder:    Brirfe  das  Stadium  der  Tkoologi*  betreffnd^  1 

(Samtliche  Werke,  Teil  14). 
Herder:    Briefe  sur   Bfffordentng  der  ffumawitut,  17»^t 

(Samtliche  Werke,  Teil  14). 
Uiohael  ^ai  Scluaidt:    Gesckickte  der  Dovttcken.    Aebo* 
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ewhichte  (to  1544),  1778  ff.    Neoere  Gcachichte  <15«- 
66*)).  nHfiff, 
Gottlieb  Planck:    Gcaehkhtc  des  protatantiiolun  Lehr- 

%  6  vols.  l"a.'J-lM0O. 
A.  V.  de  Caritat,  Uarquis]  De  Condorcet:    Etq^^t  d'uA 
iWeuM  hi»toriq\tt  dei  I'roijres  de  V  &spr\t  ft«mat«.     1794, 
;i  usa  the  fourtL  edition,  ITdS,  pp.  200  H.) 
Se  01iat«subri&ad:    Esaai  hittorique  sur  k*  Hivolutions, 
1797.     COeuvros,  1870). 
hateaubhand:    Analyie  raistmn^  de  Vkistoin  de  Franee. 

COeuvres.  1865,  Tome  8). 
Uadlich  Ton  Hardenberg    {called  Kovalis) :     J)ie   Ckrislen- 
it  oder  Europa,  1799  (XovaJis'  Solirifteu  litf.  von  Minor, 
'7,  Band  ii.    Also  Eaglisli  trauslation). 
Wolfffang  Ton  Goethe  (174&-1832) :    SamtUei^e  Werke, 
■Jubilaiiitisausgabe,  no  dntc,  Stuttgurt  and  Berlin,  i,  242 
d  ii,  279,  and  other  obiter  dicta  for  which  seo  the  cx- 
lent  iudfx.    See  also  Oespr&«he  mit  Eckennann,  1832, 
nglisb  Irauslatiun  iu  Buhn's  library,  p.  56B. 
ich  Schiller:     OcscJiichie  dis  Abfaltcs  der  VereinigUn 
X\fJ(r!itnde  von  der  tpauisehen  Hcgicrung.     \16S.      fM 
much  chaagcd,  1801;  trauslaliou  in  Bohn'a  library). 
If.  also  SchiUer'g  IrttcT  to  Goethe,  Sept.  17,  1800,  in 
hiller's  Hriofe,  hg.  von  F.  Jonas,  1895,  vi,  200. 
ph  tfartia  Wictand  (1733-1813).     Ilin  opinion,  In  1801 
ia  given  in  Z>iary  dc  o/  Henry  Crabb  liobtMQn,  ed.  T. 
Sadler,   3  vols.,   1869,   i,   100,  and  in  "  Charakteristik 
Lntlicrs."  in  Pantheon  der  Deutscben,  I7i)4. 
larlcf  dc  ViUen:    Essai  sur  I'ttprit  it  I'infiucnct  ds  Ui  Rl- 
fonn*  de  Luther.    1803.     (English  tranalatioo  hy  Juiuea 
Mill,  1805). 

illiam  Soscoe:    Lif»  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.    1805. 
0.  Fiohte:     Reden  an  die  deutsche  Sation,  1608.     Nr.  6. 
Lnc.  dc  Stacl:    De  I'AHemagne.    1813. 
X.  Aradt:    Ansichten  und  Auniehten  der  deuttchen  Qe- 
lekichte.     1614. 
ndt:     Vom  Worte  und  vom  KirckerUkde.    1819, 
™dt:     ChristUchrt  und  TUrkisckes.     1828,  pp.  255  ff. 
mdt:     VeryUichtnde    Vvlkergcschichtc.     1814. 
iedrich  too  Scfalefel:    Oeschickte  der  alttn  ui*d  neuen  Lit- 
tr'ttur.    1815.     (Samtliche    Werke,    1822,    ii,    244    ff). 
blegel:    PhitosoplUe      der      Oexchicktc.    1829.     (liluislish 
translation  in  Bohn's  Library). 
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Joseph    de    Kaiitre;    Dt    i'igVus    gallieane.     1820,    eap. 

^OeurrRs,  1884.  ii,  3  ff). 
He   KaittTC:    Ltitret  aur  I'lnquisition   espagnole.    18IG 

<Oeiivrps  li). 
John  Linsard:    flisiory  of  England,  vols.  4,  5.  1820  8. 
0.   W.  F.  H«irel:     I'kilcsophie  dcr  Oesrhichte,     Lcclnnt 

livered  llrst  1822-3,  publiiibed  as  vol.  is.  of  Li6  Werkf>1 

E.  Cam,  1837.     (English  txanslatiou  bjf  J.  &bnx, 

in  Bohn's  Library). 
Leopold  von  Kanke:    Oesckieltte  dtr  romanigehen  unA\ 

ischtn  Volker  von  U'J4'ir,:i5,     Band  i,  (bis  1514). 

Appendix:     Zur     Krltik     neaerer     Qeschicbtschretb 
Ranke:     DUt  romitchen  Papttn,  ihre  Kirehe  und  ihr  Staei\ 

XVI.   und  XVII.    JakrKundert.     1834-fi,     <MaDy 

tions  and  translations  of  tbis  and  oth«r  works  of 
Banke:     Deiiticke  GeschichU  Vm  Zeitnltcr  der  Refc 

1839-47. 
Banke:    Zwolf  Buchtr  PrewsiKher  OeMXichte,    Band  i  i 

ii,  1374. 
Banke:    Die  Osmannen  und  die  Spanitehe  Monarchie  im 

und  17.    Jahrhun4*rt.     1877. 
C.  H.  de  BoQvroy,  Comte  de  Saint-Simon:     Nouveau  CU 

tianisme.  Oeuvres,  1869.  vii.  100  ff.  (writtrn  1825), 
Henry  Eallam:     ConsfUvtiottal  Hiilory  of  England  from 

oecusion  of  Henry  VII  to  the  death  of  Qvorge  II. 
Hallam:    Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  in  tht  H 

J€tk  and  17th  Centuries.     1837-9. 
A.    Thieiry:     Vingt-cinq   Utters   sur   Vkixtoire    de 

1827. 
Pnui^ois-Fierre-QQillaDnie  Onixot:     Histoire  de  la  nriUiottfil 

en  Europe.  \h2&.  (Kn^lish  transl.  by  Hazlill.  VS^)- 
QtiiXQt:  Eisioire  de  la  civitiaalion  en  France.  4  voU.  IE 
Pbilipp  Harheineke:    GesekieJtte  der  deutscken  Hefo 

4  To!s.  1S31-4. 
Eeinrich  Xeo:    Oesckickte  der  Niederlandrn,    2  vot&.  H 
Leo:     Lehrbvih  der  Vniversalffcschichte,  B  vols.  18:1^-44. 
Friedrich  TOn  Baiuner:     Oeschickte  Evropas  stit  dtm.  £■ 

des  J-5.     Jakrhundert.    3832-6l>. 
A.  Yinet:    Moraliates  des  16.  and  17.  sixties.     1S59  (I 

giv<-n  183S-47). 
H.  Martin:    llistoirc  de  France.    1833-6. 
Heinrich  Heine:     Zur  OeseJ^ickte  der  Religion  Mud  Pk 

pkie  in  UeutstdUand.    1834. 
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let  Uichelet:    Sfemoires  dc  Luttur  icrita  par  lui-mema, 
iraduifn  et  mis  en  ordre.     1$35. 
Iclet  et  ftainet:    Les  Jf'suites.    1842. 
Jiohelet:     IlUtoire  (k.   France,  voU.  8-10,   1855  ff. 
^  J.  H.  Herle  d'Aubi^t:     Uistoire  d«  fa  Reformation  du  16* 
m-*       Steele.     5  ToU.  IS35-53.     (English  traiulaUon.  1846). 
P^  Thomas  Babin^ton  Kacaaley:    "On  Ranbe's  Hislory  ot  the 
fc-  Pope>s''  1S40,  jiiibliahod  in  his  EssaffS,  1842.     There  are 

also   remarks  on   the  effect  of  the  Refomuition   id   bis 
History  of  Engtand.  1S48  ff. 

Carl  lad  wig  Oieteler;    Lfhrbuek  der  Eirckt'ngeschiehU. 
Band  iii,  Alitfiluni:  1, 1840.     (Many  later  editions,  and  an 
Encrlish  traiii>Iation). 
Taime  Balmea:    El  protestantismo  comparado  con  el  catolic- 
iamo  en  am  rflacionti  con-  la  civHizacion  Europea.    4  vols. 
1S42-4,     (Eaglisb    translation    as.    Protestantism    and 
Calholioisin  coniparpd,  2d  ed.  1851). 
Thomas  Carlyle:    Heroes  and  HerO'icorship.    1842. 
imUrite  Ch&sle:    "La  Senaissance  sensuelle:  Luther,  Rabel- 
ais, Skehon,  Folengn,"  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  March, 
■         1842. 

Edgu-  Qiiinet:    Le  (j^nie  des  religitMis.    1842. 
ftninet:     (see  Michelet). 

Qninet:     Le  Ckruiiianiame  ei  la  Rivolulion  fran^aise.     1845. 
Johann  Toieph  Ignaz  von  Dollinger:     Die  Keformation.    3  vols. 

Sollin^r:     Luther,  eine  Shisse.    1651. 

Dollinget:     Kirch^  und  Kirchen.     1861,  p.  386. 

Dollinger:  Vorirage  iiher  die  Wiedervereinigungsversucke 
sicwken  den  ehriitUchen  Kirehen  und  die  Aussichten 
eititr  kiinftigtn  C'nion.    1872. 

T>  0.  Baar:  Lehrbuck  der  chrittlichen  Dogjnengeaehichte. 
1847. 

Banr:  I>ie  Epochen  der  kirchltchen  Oetchichtschreibung. 
1852. 

Baur:    Gefchichte  der  chri$Uichen  Kircke,  Band  iv,  1863. 

X.  Forcade:  "La  R^^fomie  et  la  Kjvolution,"  Bemie  des  Deux 
Mondes.  Feb.  1849. 

William  Corbbett:    A  Hittory  of  the  Protegtant  "Reforma- 
tion" in  England  and  Ireland,  showing  how  that  event 
ka*  impoverished  and  degraded  the  main  body  of  tka 
People  in  these  countries.    1852. 
Tapoljon  BcqbbcI;    Let  nationt  catkoliquet  et  Us  nations  prQ- 
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t€Stantts  eomparSeg  stfits  le  Iripte  rapport  du  fr»i 

dex  himiirex  ft  dr.  /«  moraIitt\     1S54. 

William  H.  Frescott:    History  of  the  Bcign  of  PhUf. 

King  of  Spain.     1855-72. 
John  lothrop  Motley:    The  Ifist  of  the  Duieh  BepuhJte. 
Motley:     History  of  the  United  SethfHatuls  from  thr  i 

of  William  th«  Silent  to  thf  Aynarl  of  Dort.     ItifiO- 
Motley:     Lift  and  Death  of  John  of  BamcVfMt.     W7i 
Jftines  Anthony  Proode;    Uiitorii  of  England  from  **• 

of   Wohey  to  the  Death  of  EtizabetK     (Lali-r:  T» 

Spanish  Annada).    185G-70. 
Tronde:     f'hort  SludifS  on  Ore^it  Kubjeets.     1867-83. 
Troude:     The  Divorci  of  Catharine  of  Aragon,     1891. 
Froadc:    The  lAfe  attd  Letters  of  Enumtu.     1894. 
Pronde:     Leeturrfi  on  the  Council  of  Trent.      1896. 
BeiLry  Thomas  Buckle:     History  of  Civitixation  in  En^k 

1857-61. 
Fasl   de   Xagarde:    "UpIkt   dnx   Verhiiltnis    des   Urn' 

Stnateji  zu  Theolopc,  Klrche  unci  Religion."     Drv\ 

Schriflen,    1866,    pp.    48   ff.     (Written    in    1859. 

printed  IS7:j). 
David  Friedrich  Stianss:     nirirh  von  IlHttim,     1S56. 
GiutaT  Preytajr:    Bifdcr  aus  der  deutsehtn  Vergmgn 

1S59-62. 
Ferdinand  Ore^rorins :    GeschicJitf  der  f?tndt  linm  va  V 

alter.    1S&11-71. 
Lord  Acton:    Many  essays  and  articles,  beginning  about  I 

mostly  collected  in  his  fTislorjf  of  Frefdom   nnd  0 

Essays,  1!)06,  and  Historieil  Essays  and  Studies,  190 
Acton:     tfctures  on  Modem  History.     1906.      (ItiMtlw 

edition;  the  lectures  wen-  delivered  in  18I)I>-lfK>l). 
Aoton:  Letters  to  Nar^j  Gladsttyne,  ed.  H.  Paul,  19M. 
Jacob   Bnrckhart:     Die   CuUur   dcr   Renaissance    in   Jta 

]*rt;0.     (Engiish   translation   by   S.   G.    C.    Middl* 

I87fi).     Twentieth  ed.  by  L.  Geiger,  191ft. 
W.   Stnbb«:    Lectures   on   European    History.     1904. 

livemt  1860-70). 
Transois  Lanient:    ttudea  snr  I'histoire  dr  rKusneniU. 

vols.    Vol.   viii:  La  R*fonne.     I. No  date,  drca  M 

Vol.  xvii:  La  Religion  de  ravenir,     1870.     VoL  i 

Philrwnphie  de  rhittfnire.     1671).  (pp.  340  ff). 
John  William  I>raper:     History  of  ih9  intetlvctwU  Dt 

tMnt  of  Europt.    1863. 
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raper:    History  of  ths  ConlUcl  of  Science  and  BfAigion. 

1874. 
'.   E.  H.  Lecky:    nUtory  of  the  Rise  and  In/lvenci  of  the 

Spirit  of  Saiionaliiim  in  Europe.    1865. 
,  r.  W.  Maarenbreflher:    Karl   V  vnd  die  deuttehfin  Pro- 
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